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Co.); Stonework Restoration; Town- 
planning for Woolwich; New Govern- 
ment Public-houses; Wallasey War 
Memorial; Plumbers in Conference, 
276. 

New North Bridge for Hull; Sanatoria 
and Damp; Drawings of Indian Archi- 
tecture; Changes of Address (Simplex 
Concrete Piles, Ltd.; MacAndrews and 
Forbes, Ltd.); Latest Design for an 
Open-air School, 288, 

Newton, Mr. Ernest, on Buildings 

Business, 68, 

New York City’s New Building Regula- 

tions, 112, 

New York’s Latin Quarter, 97. 


LUGAL— 


Claim against H.M. Office of Works 
(Spencer Santo and Co., Ltd., v. H.M. 
Office of Works), 31; Builders’ Claim 
for £97,000 (Spencer Santo and Co., 
Ltd., v. H.M. Commissioners of 
Works and Buildings), 22, 31; Pay- 
ments On Contract (Lawson  v. 
Harris), 22; Consulting Engineers’ 
Fees for Building Cement Works 
(Maxted and Knott v. The Aberthaw 
and Rhoose Portland Cement Co.) ; 
Seaffolder’s Claim Against Builders: 
Computation of Average Weekly 
Earnings (Cox vy. Geo. Trollope and 
Sons and Colls and Sons, Ltd.) ; Sub- 
contractor Sues Contractor (Richard- 
son.v. A. N. Coles, Ltd.), 43; Water- | 
works Construction (Nott v. Cardiff 
Corporation), 56; Builder and_ his 
Contract (Webb v. Flint), 77: Rights 
to Determine a Contract (Metro- 
politan Water Board vy. Dick, Kerr 
and Co.), 220; Architect’s Claim 
(Northcote vy. Minister and Co., Ltd.), 
241; Tiling Question (Wilkinson v. 
Stanton), 241; Defective Staircase 
(Groves Vv. Western Mansions) ; 
Builder's Disputed Account (Tone y. 
Adamson), 252; Alleged Breach of 
Contract (Kleine Patent HFire-resist- 
ing Flooring Syndicate, Lids v: 
Killby and Gayford), 273: Lease 

Lessor’s Surveyor’s Charges (Trustees 
of Royal Oak Benefit Society v. Bdwin 
James Sadgrove), 274, 

Licence to Build, 35. 

Light and Air Rights, 51. 

Lewes and Chelmsford County Halls, 248, 

Lighting: Drawing Offices, 68; Industrial, 
by Electricity, 195, 

Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture, 100, 

London: How London Impresses 
Colonial Troops, 164; The New (Mr. 
Herbert Baker's Ideals), 251; Street 
Architecture, 259; St. Martin’s Theatre, 
298; Moorgate Hall, Finsbury Pavement, 
301; King’s College for Women, 302; 
Maison Lyons, Oxford Street, 304; 
Phoenix Assurance Building, 305. 

Long, Mr, Walter, on Arterial Roads, 214. 


late Mr. T. G. Hine; | 
at Chelmsford; Wren 
New Y.M.C.A. | 


and 


and 


OBITUARY. 


Adams, Henry Eustace, 286. 

Bell, Capt, Eric Norman, 159. 

Bell, Charles W., 274, 

Bell, Lieut. J. HE. K., 76. 

Betham, Joseph, 150, 

Bourdon, Protessor Eugene, 46. 
Bowles, Sec.-Lieut. B. G., 215. 

Bull, Sec.-Lieut. Joseph W., 182, 
Chesterton, F. S., 287. 

Corbett, Captain A, E., 46. 

Corby, Alfred, 287, 

Cratney, Edward, 274. 

Dyson, J. W., 230. 

Edwards, R., 150. 

Forbes, Sec,-Lieut, W. A. Stanhope, 215. 
France, Sec.-Lieut. A. A., 230. 
Gordon, Sec.-Lieut. D. J., 36. 
Hadwen, Captain N. W., 46 
Healey, Edward, 159. 
Hebb, John, 287. 
Hobson, Walter, 260, 
Hodges, George, 215, 
Holmes, Lieut. Basil Scott, 206, 
Hope, T, C., 182. 

Horsnell, Alick G., 90, 187. 
Jenkins, J. L., 287, 

Jones, Edwin, 137, 

Kerr, Lieut? L. H. F., 275. 
Lumsden, Thomas, 159, 

Milne, R., 46. 

Moyers, Sir George, 274. 
Patchett, Thomas Lister, 274. 
Rees, Captain M, J., 215. 

Reid, Sec.-Lieut. J., 137. 
Richards, Joseph, 159. 

Roberts, Captain Reuben, 36. 
Smith, J., 183. 

Spiers, Richard Phené, 167, 238, 
Stubbs, E. W., 215. 

Thatcher, George, 215. 

Turner, Lieut. F. W. R., 92. 
Webb, Sec,-Lieut. Philip E., 182. 
Wheatley, Sec.-Lieut. R., 275, 
Wouters, M. Rik, 46, 


the 


i | 


MAISON LYONS, OXFORD STREET, 304. 
Manchester Art Gallery, 226. 
Memorial: Cornwell] National, 149; 
Churches, 102: War, German, 233. 
Mersey Tunnel, Proposed New, 195. 
Military: Service, Architects and, 17; 
Trophy, The, in Architectural Decora- 
tion, 283; Hospitals, Ducal Mansions as, 
288; Decorations for Architects, 293. 
“Modern Architecture,’’ 44. 
Monuments and Tombstones, English, 31. - : 
Moorgate Hall, Finsbury Pavement, 301. worth ; Damp Prevention in a School; 
Munitions: Minister of: Licence to Build Memorial to Captain Moyna; Master 
35, > House Painters’ Educational Scheme ; 
Mural Monuments and Tombstones, Eng- Talking It Over’? Among Builders ; 
lish, 81; Painting, A Note on, 166. Stone Restoration; Trades Training 
Schools; The Atelier in War Time, 169. 
Lieut. A. R, Courtenay ; Memorial Win- 
dow at Crondall; Additions to Arm- 
strong College Hospital; Building 
Pians Approved at Hull; Housing Re- 
form Conference; Rosyth School Con- 
troversy; Yorkshire Village Library; 
War Memorials in Churches; Brighton 
Memorial to Indian Soldiers: Forth- 
coming Housing Conference in Man- 
chester, 184. 


in Scottish Veterans’ Garden City Associa- 
tion; Admiralty Housing at Gourock ; 
Repairing Cape Town Castle; Lists of 
Men of Military Age; Granite from 
Norway, 150. 


Building Competi- } 
Coombe House, Malden; Professional 
Service in France; L.C.C, Trade 
Scholarships; Concord House, Wands- 


NATIONAL FEDERATION: 
MEETING, 57. 


NEWS ITEMS— 


Single-Apartment Dwellings in Qlas- 
gow; Change of Address; Town Plan- 
ning Enquiry at Armthorpe ; Building 
at Hornsey; Increased Wages for 
London Builders’ Operatives: 2e- 
planning of Dublin; Housing Ship- 
builders at Chepstow; Forthcoming 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition: Military 
Cross for Liverpool] Architect ; 
National Housing Conference, 12. 

Architect Presented to the Queen; 


BRIGHTON 


Imperial : 
Georgian 
Shop-front at 


PANEL BY TIJOU, 5. 

Paris Bridges, 143, 

Parliament, Building Interests in, 183. 

Panama-Pacific Exposition: Canadian 
Government Building, 18. 

Painting, Mural, A Note on, 166. 

Perkins, W. G., on “ Some Examples of 
Dangerous Structures,’’ 10, 


Fiberlic Manchester Agency; Hastings 
Pier; Worthing Building Schemes ; 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn for the Itallan 
Front; New Canadian Arsenal: Re- 
storation of Stonework; Sequel to 


House ; 


United States Post Office and 
House, Denver; Duchy Offices, 
keard; Doorway, Penrose 
houses, Barnstaple, 271. 

Entrance Gateway, Wilton 
Salisbury, 272. 

House at Hert Bank, 
282. 

A Street Facade; Two Late Georgian 
Houses; A Late Eighteenth-Century 
Cornice; Early Nineteenth-Century in 
Western New York, 283, 

dles, Wires, and Property, 113. 


Court 
Lis- 
Alms- 


House, 


near Lancaster, 


VEBEC BRIDGE DISASTER, 135, 194. 
uween’s Hotel, Aberystwyth, 35. 


ARE EARTHS AND GAS MANTLES, 
46. 

einforeed Brickwork, 220, 

einforeed Concrete, see Special Index. 
emembrance, 287. 


enaissance, The National, Architecture 


and, 181, 192. 
I.B.A.: Record of Honour, 
Presidential Address, 228; 
Meetings, 239. 


114, 168; 
General 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & 


Road Board’s Annual Report, 114. 


Roads, Arterial, Mr. Walter Long on, 214. 

Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, 148. 

SADGROVE, MR. EDWIN J., 272. 

St. Martin’s Theatre, London, 298. 

Science Scholarships, 35. 

Scotland, Housing in, 275. 

Scottish Architecture, Sir Rowan Ander- 
son on, 8. 

Scottish National Building Code, 134. 

Scottish National Congress on Housing, 


196. 
Scottish Tenement Question, 288. 
Sheffield Architects’ Annual Meeting, 230. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS— 


School of Architecture, 
lege, London; 


University Col- 
Incorporated Church 


Building Society; Liverpool School of 


Architecture, 46, 
Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture; National Association of 
Master House Painters; Liverpool | 
Master Builders’ Association, 170. 
Scottish Building Trades Federation, 
183. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects, 194. 


)RCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION IN RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE, 126. 


ATHING PAVILION, SEA, 32. 
ridge, Keadby, 266. 
ridgework, Plea for Up-to-Date, 262. 


jilding Regulations and _ Reinforced 
Concrete, 82. 
ANTILEVER (CURVED) ROOF 


TRUSSES, 124. 
tpe Town, Sea Bathing Pavilion, 32. 


CONGCREEE SAND 


servoirs, New Design for, 172; Tennis 
Courts, 174; Pneumatic Methods of 
Placing, 216; Institute, Survey of New 
Ideals, 263. 

Cunard Building, Liverpool, 78. 


FLOOR SLABS, 32. 


GRAPHICS UP-TO-DATE, 125. 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL—INDEX. 


toyal Technical College, Glasgow, 206. 
Sheffield Society of Architects, 280, 
Society of Architects’ New 
(Mr. E. J. Sadgrove), 272. 
Architectural Association; 
of Architects of Ireland; Wakefield 
and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Ipswich Master Bui!ders’ 
Association; Architects’ and  Sur- 
veyors’ Approved Society, 287. 
Southport Infirmary Extension, 113. 
Spiers, Mr. Phené, Death of, 167, 238. 
State Acquisition of Land, 21, 
State Service, The Architect and, 257. 
Surrey Cottages, 157. 


Institute 


TEACHERS (BUILDING), 
136. 

Tijou, Panel by; 5d. 

Timber, Dry Rot in, 11. 

Tombstones and Mural Monuments, Eng- 
lish, ole 

Town Planning: 
Capital, 34. 


TRAINING, 


99. 


Bradford, Canada’s 


| TRADE AND CRAFT— 


Lighting of Drawing Offices, 68. 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, 128. 


President | 


| Weights 


Incandescent Electric Lamp Handbcok ; 
Hospital and Sanitary Fittings, 288. 
Trade Boom, Prospective, 220. 
Treharris Pithead Baths, 54. 
Tunnel, Mersey, Proposed New, 195, 
Tynan, Katharine, on ‘‘The Man 
3uilt Dublin, 9. 


Who 


| VAULTS, INTERSECTING OR GROINED, 


CONSTRUCTION OF, 190, 203. 
Victorian Hardwoods, 137. 


| Village Development Scheme, 104. 
| Volterra, Baptistery, 213, 


WAGES MOVEMENTS (PLYMOUTH, 
EDINBURGH, BIDEFORD, BIRMING.- 
HAM), 274. 

War: Work After the, 108; Industrial 
Situation After, 159; Cost of Building 
After, 204; Casualties, 215; Memorials, 
German, 233; And the Practising Archi- 
tect, 228; Architects Fallen in the, 292. 

Webb, Philip E., 215. 

and Measures, 
System 158. 

Work and Commerce of To-morrow, 285. 


International 


SITES I NCIM LONG 


PAVILION, SEA BATHING, 32. 
Pneumatic Methods of Placing Concrete, 
216. 


Posts, Fence, Concrete, 34. 


TURAL EXPRESSION IN, 126; 
ing Regulations and, 82; Specialist and 
Contractor, 103; Determination of Net 
Strain, 128; Waterproofing Paste, Trus- 
Con, 128; Reservoirs, Ste2l and Con- 
crete, New Design for, 172; Ships, 173; 
Shipways, 219. 


Build- 


| Shipyard 
REINFORCED CONCRETE: ARCHITEC. | 


Sea-Water, Concrete to Resist, 32 

Ships, Reinforced Concrete, 173. 

Shipways, Reinforced Concrete, 219. 

] Building, Steelwork Construe- 
tion, 261. 

Specifications, Cement, Revised, 128. 

Stcel: And Concrete Reservoirs, New De- 
sign for, 172; Construction in a Ship- 
yard Building, 261. 

Steelwork Fifty Years Ago, 171. 

Stiffening a House, 174, 


bo 


yea, Ata eas 94. | Strain, Net, in Reinforced Concrete, 128 
ment: Revised Specifications, 128. KEADBY BRIDGE AND ITS LIFTING Kool: Mr SUN ane yee. 12s train, Net, in Reinforced Concrete, 128. 
merete (see also under Reinforced): To SPAN, 266. SEIN! se AM 
Resist Sea Water, 32; Fence Posts, TEA-GARDEN HOUSE, NEAR CARDIFF 
Manufacturing, 34; Tea-Garden House, ; SEA BATHING PAVILION, CAPE 80. ‘ : if 
80; Tennis Courts, 80; And Steel Re-| LIVERPOOL, CUNARD BUILDING, 738. TOWN, 32. Tennis Courts, Concrete, 80. i 
alte { 
= } 
} 
3INGDON: DOORWAY TO TWICKEN- DARTMOOR PRISON GATE, PRINCE- Liverpooi: Cunard Building, 78, 79, 294: Printing Works for W. H. Smith and 
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chitectural Association Air Raid Sec- 
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ee - Manchester. 189. 995. 997, | Domestic Water-Supply System, 154. 6; Galleries, Hungerford Market, 13; 
t Gallery, Manchester, 189, 225, 227. Doniietos Hall, ater 109. ; R.I.B.A, Premises, 17; King’s College | QUEBEC BRIDGE, 135, 194. 
: Doorway to Twickenham House, Abing- for Women, 27, 41, 302, 303; Cupola 


Room, Kensington Palace, 83; New Zea- 
land Government Offices, Strand, 63; 
Courtyard, Grosvenor Road, 121; Ham- 


don, 1. 
Dublin: Bluecoat School, Oxmantown, 23, 
25, 29; Malton’s View of the Bluecoat 


\NK OF ENGLAND, MANCHESTER 
BRANCH, 59. 
iptistery, Volterra, Tuscany, 213. 


REMODELLED HOUSE PLANS, 91. 
Rights of Light and Air Diagram, 51. 


_ yolterra, 3 : School, 23. mersmith, Old, 188; Old Bond Street, | Rome at End of Sixteenth Century, 69. 
iu, Captain E. N. Frankland (Portrait), Dug-Out, One-Man, 156. No, 27, 226; Royal Society of Medicine, | Royal Society of Medicine, Entrance 
25. = ‘ Sat a | 243; British Dominions Insurance, E.C., Hall, 243. 
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Memorial Building, Newark, N.J., 201. 


of Technology: | Soldiers’ Memorial, Pittsburg, 277. 
Spiers, Phené (Portrait), 175. 


Steam Disinfector, 215. 


rdiff: Louis Café, 202; Technical Insti- 
ute, 297. 
tter Memorial 


House, 239. 
German Trench Architecture, 118, 119, 129. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (Serzes 
III,)— 
XLV.—New Premises for Heal and 


Son, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W. (Smith and Brewer, FF.R.1I.B.A.), 
July 5. 

XLVA.—Canadian Building, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco: De- 


tails of Trusses and Bracing, July 12. | 


Zealand Government Build- 


XLV1.—New 
W.C. (Crickmay and 


ing, Strand, 
Sons), Aug, 9. 
XLVI1.—-Saunderton Sanatorium (Man- 
ning Robertson), Aug. 9. ' 
XLVIII.—Westminster Cathedral: View 
of Main Entrance Doorways 


panum (J. F. Bentley), Aug. 23. 
XLIX —Golf Club House, Edgbaston, 


Birmingham (Buckland, Haywood 
and Farmer), Sept. 6. 

L.—No. 129, Grosvenor Road, S.W.: 
The Stoa (G. and A. Gilbert Scott), | 


Sept. 13. 


CUKRENT ARCHITECTURE (Series ! 
1V.)— 


1.—Restoration of an Old House, Nor- 
wich (George J, Skipper), Sept. 20. 


and | 
Mosaic (by R. Anning Bell), in Tym- | 


Il. and IIJ.—Concord House, Wands- 
worth, S.W. (William and Edward 
Hunt), Oct. 4. 

IV. and V.—Louis Café, Duke Street, 
Cardiff (Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas), Noy. 1. 

VI, and VII.—Business Premises, No. | 


27, Old Bond Street, W. (Trehearne 
and Norman), Noy. 15. 

VIlI.—New Premises for the Hartle- 
pools Co-operative Society, West 
Hartlepool (L. G. Ekins), Noy. 22. 

1X.—Imperial Hotel, Princetown, Devon 
(Richardson and Gill), Nov, 29. 

X.—New Duchy Offices, Liskeard, 
Cornwall (Richardson and Gi.l, 
FF.R.I.B.A.), Dec. 13. 


DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
(SERIES I1.)— 


XII.—Proposed New Clock for General 


Post Office, Dublin (J. Howard P.nt- | 


land), July 19. 
XIII.—A Hanging Lamp: 
Florentine (Baccetti), Aug. 9. 
XIV.— Detail of Main Entrance 


Modern 


Door, 


Parma Cathedral (Luchino Bianchini), | 


Aug. 16. 

XV.—Cast of a Chaplet from the Frieze 
of the Monument otf 
Athens, Sept. 27. 


XVI.—Lead Grille over Radiator, King’s | 


London, W. 
and Charles 


College for Women, 
(H. Percy Adams 
Holden), Oct. 4. 
XVIl.—Chandelier in the St. James’s 
Club, Piccadilly, London, Dec. 6. 


DOORS AND DOORWAYS— 


Thrasyllus at | 


VI.—At Sibley House, Henrietta, New | 
York, July 5. 
VII.—At House at Valley Forge, Penn- 


sylvania (Duhring, Okie, and Ziegler, 


Architects ; Drawn by Walter 
McQuade), Aug. 9. 

VIII.—Main Entrance Doorway, Public 
Library, Montclair, U.S.A. (Nelson 


and Van Wagenen), Oct. 11. 
IX.—Doorway in Main Corridor, New 
York City Hall (Grosvenor Atterbury, 


John Tompkins, and Stowe Phelps), 
Oct. 18. 

X.—Entrance Doors, No. 59, Cadogan 
Square, S.W, (William and Edward 
Hunt), Oct. 25, 

XI.—Doorway in R.I.B.A. Council 


Room, 9, Conduit Street, W., Nov, 8. 

XII.—Doorway to Main Gallery, 
Deshong Memorial Gallery, Chester, 
Pa. (Clarence W. Brazer and E. 
Donald Robb), Nov. 29. 

XIII.—Entrance Doorway, Gargrave 
House, Yorkshire (James B. Dunn), 
Dec. 6. 

XIV.—Penrose Almshouses, Barnstaple, 
1627 (Measured and Drawn by 
Frederick G. Pain), Dec, 13. 


PLATE 


XV.—Two Early Nineteenth-Century 
Doorways in Western New York. 


ENGLISH INTERIORS— 


VI.~-The Drawing- Room, Welbeck 
Abbey (Ernest George and Yeates), 


Oct. 18. 


LONDON FACADES— 


of British 
Street, W. 


XII.—The Royal Institute 
Architects, 9, Conduit 
(James Wyatt), July 12. 

XIII.—No. 65, Lincoln’s Inn 
W.C. (Thomas Leverton), Sept. 6. 

XIV.—The Soane Museum, Linco:n’s 
Inn Fields (Sir John Soane), Sept. 20. 


MEASURED DETAILS— 


I—Oak Staircase in House at Tun- 
bridge Wells (Lifford Claydon), Nov. 8. 

IIl.—Shop Front at Shrewsbury (Mea- 
sured and Drawn by Frank H, Shay- 
ler and Edward R. Bill), Nov. 29. 

Ill.—Capital and Bracket, etc., Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford (John Johnson), 
Dec. 6. 


MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
(SERIES I1.)— 


Il.—Premiated Designs for Architects’ 


Certificates, New York State (Austin 
Whittiescy, Robert Patteson, Robert 


W. Hubel, Henry O. Milliken), July 1 

III.—Carter Memorial Hospital, Lan- 
caster, Mass. (Loring and Leland), 
Aug. 9. 

IV.—The Children’s Municipal Court, 
New York City (Crow, Lewis and 
Wickenhoefer), Aug. 16. 

V. and VI.—New Buildings for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. (William 
Welles Bosworth), Aug. 23. 

VII. and VIII.—New Buildings for 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. (William 
Welles Bosworth), Sept. 6. 


IX. and X.—New Buildings _ for 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. (William 


Welles Bosworth), Sept. 13. 

XI. and XII.—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: Corner Pavilion (Wil- 
liam Welles Bosworth), Sept. 20. 

XIII.-XVI.—Public Library, Waltham, 
Mass. (Loring and Leland), Oct. 11. 

XVII.—Sereen in Corridor, City Hall, 
New York (Grosvenor Att rbury), 
Oct. 18. 

XVIII. and XIJX.—Competition fcr 
Memorial Building, Newark, N.J. 
(McKim, Mead, and White; Cass 
Gilbert), Nov. 1. 

X X.—Deshong Memorial 
Chester, Pa. (Clarence W. 
and E, Donald Robb), Noy. 29. 


Gallery, 
Brazer 


XXI. and XXII.—United States Post 
Office and Court House, Denver, 
Colorado (Tracy, Swartwout, and 


Litchfield), Dec. 13. 


MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


(SERIES II.)— 


XXXVII.-XXXIX.—No. 8 Buckingham 
Street, London, 8.W. (Professor C. H. 
Reilly), Aug. 2. 

XL.—New Terrace and Steps, ‘ Hazel- 
wood,’ Silverdale (EZ. Prentice Maw- 
son), Aug. 380. 


XLI.—Garden Court, Walhampton, near | 


Lymington, Devon (E. Prentice Maw- 
son), Sept. 27, 

XLII.—Dining-Room, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W. (E. J. May), Sept. 27. 
XLIII.—Conversion of Stable Building 
into a House at Wimbledon (Arthur 

Stratton), Oct. 4. 

XLIV.—The Dining-Room, “ Hazel- 
wood,’’ Silverdale (E. Prentice Maw- 
son), Nov. 15. 

XLV.—Hest Bank, near Lancaster (E. 
Prentice Mawson), Dec. 20. 


Fields, 


MONUMENTAL 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MODERN SHOP FRONTS (SERIES II.)— 


I.—Two Shops at Cork (Chillingworth 
and Levie), Oct. 25. 

II.—No. 27, Old Bond Street, London, 
W. (Trehearne and Norman), Noy. 15. 


MONUMENTAL 
(SERIES I.)— 


ARCHITECTURE 


L.—Transfer Office, Bank of England, 
London (Sir Robert Taylor), Nov. 15, 


ARCHITECTURE 
(SERIES I1.)— 


I.—Gorhambury House, Hertford-hire 
(Sir Robert Taylor), Nov. 22. 

IJ.—The Bourse, Petrograd (Thomas de 
Thomon), Dec. 6, 

I1I.—Entrance Gateway, Wilton House, 
Salisbury (Sir William Chambers), 
Dec. 18. 


MONUMENTS— 


XX.—Sketch Model of Monument to 
Members of the Staff of the London 
County Council Who Fell in the War: 
Placed First in the Civic Arts Asso- 
ciation Competition, Class I, (E. A. 
Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., and Henry 
Poole, R.B.S8.), July 26. 

XXI.—Plaster Model of Bronze Wall 
Tablet Placed First in the Civic Arts 
Association Competition, Class II. 
(Eric Bradbury), July 26. 

XXII.—Design for Bronze Wall Tablet, 
Placed Second in the Civic Arts Asso- 
ciation Competition, Class II, (H. P. 
Gill and R. F. Wilson), July 26. 

XXIII.—Design for a Memorial Foun- 
tain in a Country Town, Placed First 
in the Civic Arts Association Com- 
petition, Class VII. (Cyril A. Farey), 
July 26. 

XAIV.—Monument to Engine-Room 
Heroes, Pierhead, Liverpool (Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R,A.), Aug. 2. 

XXV.—Monument to Queen Anne, Quecn 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, Aug. 16. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILD- 
INGS— 

I.-III.—Science Buildings, King’s Col- 
lege School, Wimbledon Common, 
London, S.W. (Arthur Stratton), 


July 5. 

IV. and V.--Physiology Laboratory, 
King’s College for Women, Campden 
Hill, London, W. (H. Percy Adams 
and Charles Holden), July 12. 

VI.—Teaching Kitchen, King’s College 
for Women, Campden Hiil, London, 
W.: Details of Centre Benches (H. 
Percy Adams and Charles Ho‘den), 
July 19. 

VII.—Fittings in Chemistry Labora- 
tory, King’s College for Women, 
Campden Hill, W. (H. Perey Adams 
and Charles Holden), July 26. 

VIII.—-Chemistry Laboratory, 
College for Women, Campden 
London, W. (H. Percy Adams 
Charles Holden), Aug. 2. 

1X.—Carpentry and Joinery Workshop, 
Cardiff Technical Institute (Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas), Aug, 16. 

X. and XI.—Science School, Leighton 
Park School (Fred. Rowntree and Son 
and Ralph W. Thorp), Sept. 13. 

XIl.—Junior Chemistry Laboratory, 
Cardiff Technical Institute (Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas), Sept. 6. 

XIII.—Electrical Engineering Labora- 
tory and Bakery, Cardiff Technical In- 
stitute (Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas), Sept. 20. 

XIV.—Painting and Decorating Room 
and Plumbing and Gasfitting Work- 
shop, Cardiff Technical Institute 
(Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas), 
Sept. 27. 


King’s 
Hill, 
and 


XV.—Physies Lecture Room and Pre- 
paration Room, Cardiff Technical In- 
stitute (Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas), Oct. 4. 

XVI.—Senior Chemistry Laboratory, 
Cardiff echnical Institute (Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas), Oct. 18. 

XVIl.—Chemistry Lecture Room, Car- 
ditt Technical Institute (Ivor Jones 
and Percy Thomas), Oct. 25. 

XVIII. and XIX.—South Wales and 
Monmouthshire School of Mines, Tre- 
forest (Teather and Wilson), Nov. 8. 

XX.—Miners’ Rescue Station, Rhondda 


Valleys (Teather and Wilson), 
Nov. 22. 
SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE 


GEORGIAN PERIOD (SERIES IL.)— 


XXXVIII—House in High Street, 
Marlow; House at Star Cross, Devon- 
shire, July 12. 

XXXIX.—House at Truro, Aug. 30. 

XL.—Two Houses at Blackheath, 5.E., 
Nov. 29. 

XLI.—House at Thaxted, Essex; House 
at Horsham, Surrey, Dec, 20, 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS (SERIES II.)— 


XXVIII.—Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Manchester (Measured and Drawn by 
Gordon Hemm), July 19. 

XXIX.—The Art Gallery, Manchester 
(Sir Charles Barry, Architect; Mea- 
sured and Drawn by Gordon Hemm), 
Aug. 16. 

XXX.—The Art Gallery, Manchester: 
Side Elevation (Measured and drawn 
by Gordon Hemm), Aug. 23. 

XXXI.—Prize Designs for Replanning 
Central Area of Birkenhead (S. C., 
Foulkes and Gordon Hemm), Aug, 30. 

XXNXII._-A Roll of Honour (Tulio 
Medina) and a Town Church (F. 
Jenkins), Aug. 30. 


XXXIII.—The Art Gallery, Manches- 
ter: Main Entrance (Sir Charles 
Barry, Architect; Measured and 


Drawn by Gordon Hemm), Sept. 27. 

XXXIV.—Design for a Roll of Honour 
(Michael R. Kelly), Oct, 18. 

XXXV.—The Art Gallery, Manchester 
(Sir Charles Barry, Architect; Mea- 
sured and Drawn by Gordon Hemm), 
Oct. 25. 

XXXVI.—Design for Commemorative 
Column (Arnold P. Hodges), Nov. 8. 

XXXVII.—Design for a Seaside Cot- 
tage (V. J. Wenning), Nov. 15. 

XXXVIII.—Italian Renaissance Com- 
position (W. B. Wigglesworth), 
Nov. 22. 

XX XIX.—Design 
in a Reception Room 
don), Dec. 6. 

XL.—Design for a Facade for a Firm 


for a Chimneypiece 
(Lifford Clay- 


of Fine Art Publishers (F. P. M. 
Woodhouse), Dec. 20. 

WORKING DRAWINGS, ARCHITECTS’ 
(SERIES II.)— 

XXIX.—Turret on Farm _ Buildings, 
Whiteford Manor Farm, Cornwall 


(Richardson and Gill), July 19. 
XXX.—New Buildings for the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass,: Elevation of Main 
Portico, Entrance, and Dome (Wil- 
liam Welles Bosworth), Aug. 23. 


XXXI.—New Building for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Details of Main 
Portico and Entrance (William 
Welles Bosworth), Aug. 30. 

XXXII.—Louis Café, Cardiff (Ivor 


Jones and Perey Thomas), Noy. 1. 

XX XIITI.—Farmhouse at Bellever, 
Devon (Richardson and Gill), Nov. 22. 
Construction of  Intersecting or 
Groined Vaults (James §. Boyd), 
Oct. 25. 

Government Housing Scheme at Well 
Hall. Twenty pages of Plates and 
other Illustrations, Dec, 27. 
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Chicago, Recreation Building, 124, 125. 
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N the address in which he acknowledged the award 
| to him of the Royal Gold Medal, Sir Rowand 
Anderson dwelt, with pardonable pride, on the 
work and influence of Scottish architects who have 
practised mainly in England; but since we in the 
South are already well acquainted with the achieve- 
ments of Gibbs, the Milnes, the brothers Adam, 
Norman Shaw, and James Brydon (he does not 
mention Chambers), it would have been more interest- 
ing if he had sketched for:us the progress and 
present position of architecture in Scotland, a subject 
upon which, on this side of the Tweed, information is 
sadly to seek. That much excellent work is being 
done in Scotland we are very well aware, but we hear 
toc little about it, and should have been glad if Sir 
Rowand had taken this opportunity to lighten our 
darkness. Upon the cognate subject of architectural 
education he spoke more freely. As his services in 
this cause were expressly mentioned in recommending 
that the Royal Gold Medal should be awarded to him, 
his reference to them was very appropriate, and was 
the more apt because of the keenness with which, in 
view of national emergencies, the whole field of educa- 
tion 1s, at the moment, being scanned. 


It is useful and suggestive to learn, through Sir 
Rowand, that as long ago as 1894 he and a number of 
other architects obtained the aid of the Board of 
Manufactures and started an art school “ free from the 
baneful influence of South Kensington.” It would 
appear that the poisonous growth called “ payment by 
results” was then at its rankest, and was defiling all 
education. “A school,’ as Sir Rowand tersely says, 
“ existed more for the benefit of the teacher than of the 
taught.” This was how not to do it, with a vengeance ; 
and Sir Rowand rather went to the opposite extreme 
in assuming the position of unpaid director of the 
scheme of which he was pioneer. He has his reward 
not chiefly in the honour that has been done him by 
the R.I.B.A. partly in the name of education, nor 
mainly in the grateful regard of those who have 
benefited by his self-sacrifice, but principally in the 
satisfaction he must feel at the continuous success of 
the scheme; and this guerdon is another and a wholly 
innocuous form of “ payment by results.” 


Yet it is the very success of such isolated schemes 
that has caused postponement of the co-ordination, 
co-operation, and fruitful conference, which we believe 
to be essential to national economy and to consequent 
progress and development in education. At present 
there is too much isolated effort, and there are too 
many blind alleys. In architectural education there 
are many welcome evidences that the need for organi- 
sation upon a generalised system is clearly perceived, 
and all the observable tendencies are groping, if not 
exactly marching, towards this goal. But there must 


be more broad avenues, and a more imposing centre. 
Education wants town-planning in the grand manner. 
We would even go so far as to say that the evening- 
schools should be linked up to the universities, and that 
educational effort must not be restricted for want of 
funds, which should be available from some sort of 
central treasury—Government, municipal, or private. 
School endowments should be again overhauled with 
a view to their more direct application to the further- 
ance of national efficiency. Financial administration 
should not be entrusted to the control of perfunctory 
permanent officials, but to a Board comprising genuine 
educationists closely in touch with the schools and 
universities, and really representing them. It is quite 
possible that the funds already allocated for education 
would prove sufficient for all purposes, without making 
demands upon the national exchequer, but legislation 
would be necessary for their more useful and more 
rational distribution. Accident has made some educa- 
tional agencies plethorically rich, while others are 
miserably poor, and mere common sense suggests an 
equitable readjustment. In the national interest, 
accident must give place to system. 
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In England (but not in Scotland) education is not 
only greatly undervalued, but is regarded too generally 
with distrust and contempt. Its opponents fortify 
themselves with such catchwords as “ You cannot 


teach art,’ and they have said roundly that architec- © 


tural education is a mistake. Architecture cannot be 
taught; it is a matter of intuition; at least, that is the 
net impression these obscurantists convey, although 
they dare not say it outright. Others, halting between 
two opinions, express the fear that education tends to 
destroy originality, and to deaden the artistic soul. 
Such transparently absurd contentions need no refuta- 
tion. Like certain low forms of marine life, they 
explode immediately on coming to the surface. But 
such views are surprisingly prevalent, and are 
symptomatic of the mental lethargy and obfuscation 
from which this country needs a vigorous rousing. Mr. 
Ashbee, if we recollect rightly. wrote a book in answer 
to the question, “Can Art be Taught?” and we believe 
that the reply was in the affirmative. At any rate, 
your untutored genius does not figure very prominently 
in art—with the doubtful exception of the pavement 
artist, to whom, as an illustration of their theory, the 
opponents of education are very welcome. 
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Those who would have us believe that Medizval 
architecture was mainly the spontaneous product of 
unschooled craftsmen simply trade on the lack of 
definite information as to the training of the workers 
and of the master-mason who in due time became 
known as the architect—trade also on the love of 
paradox which welcomes such assertions as that educa- 


‘<h 


tion does not educate; that the less a man learns, the ~ 


’ 
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greater is his knowledge; that muddle and accident 
are really more effectual than system and training. 
On the last-cited absurdity, that education kills art, Dr. 
Robert Bridges, the Poet-Laureate, had a word to say 
in his speech at the conference on “ The Neglect of 
mcience. “The artist,” he said, “is the most self- 
willed of God’s creatures, and his art will not be killed 
in him by an earlier or deeper acquaintance with the 
laws of nature. He will rather become a more 
influential apostle.” 


If a poet denies that natural science is inimical to art, 
we may with the better grace hold that architectural 
training is not necessarily lethal to architecture. Dr. 
R. W. Macan, the Master of University College, Oxford 
(at which University, by the way, they have suddenly 
developed an almost feverish interest in science), 
speaking at the same conference, expressed his belief 
that the men of science at the present day, and those 
who are demanding an extension of scientific education 
in this country, are working in the true interests of 
Hellenism, and in the spirit of ancient Greece ; for the 
ancient Greeks were the fathers of modern science. 
This, of course, will merely confirm the reactionaries in 
their hatred of Hellenism; but, on the other hand, it 
Signalises that reunion of art and intellect which the 
emotionalists, from Pugin to March Phillipos, affect to 
regard as pagan impossibility. But the Goths must 
find the present situation rather embarrassing. In this 
conflict between science and the humanities, between 
abstract and concrete knowledge, whence do the 
humanists get their cherished means of moulding the 
mind? From the Classics, as they almost passionately 
proclaim! To the soulless and coldly intellectual Greeks 
and Romans they must needs repair for their emotional 
and spiritual values! Moreover, Dr. R. W. Macan, like 
Dr. Harrower, insists, in effect, that the ancient Greéks 
were about the most pious people that ever lived: else 
why those numerous and beautiful temples? But in 
their architecture they expressed their piety with 
grace, dignity, and restraint, artistically avoiding all 
temptation to excess. 
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In Glasgow, as elsewhere, the housing problem has 
become acute, and Mr. McKinnon Wood, the Secretary 
for Scotland, in receiving a deputation from the 
Glasgow Labour Party Housing Association, held out 
no hope that the Government would grant the loan of a 
million sterling “ for the first year, decreasing annually 
thereafter in ratio to the increasing revenue of the 
property,” for which the deputation asked. Yet he 
admitted that, “as a whole, the state of affairs was 
extremely unsatisfactory,” and that “ something would 
have to be done seriously and earnestly to deal with a 
situation which was prejudicial to the health of the 
community and damaging to its moral standard.” To 
perceive thus clearly and to state thus cogently the 
vital importance and the extreme urgency of the 
problem, and at the same time to discourage the hope 
that the State would give any very substantial help 
towards its solution, is not inconsistent either with 
official traditions or with war-time exigencies, and Mr. 
McKinnon Wood’s pessimism has this twofold excuse, 
as well as the further explanation of it that it is 
characteristic of his habitual caution and reserve. He 
is one of those rare statesmen who perform more than 
they promise, and we feel confident that he will use to 
the uttermost his powerful influence in urging the 
Government to give “serious and earnest attention ” 
20 this supremely important matter of housing. Loans 
granted throughout the Kingdom on the same scale as 
that demanded for Glasgow would, according to Mr. 
Wood’s computation, amount in the aggregate to fifty 
million pounds. Formidable as this sum is as a matter 
of finance, it is, as an expression of the need for 
10using, simply appalling, and the latter is the view 
4pon which most stress should be laid. 


SYDVCO 
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It appears that the Prime Minister has declined to 
receive a deputation of buuders who wished to repre- 
sent to him the hardships imposed upon the industry 
with respect to pre-war contracts. With his plea of 
heavy engagements we are bound to be in fuil 
sympathy ; but the statement that “ building contracts 
did not appear to him to be aistinguishable from the 
innumerable other contracts the exact fulfilment of 
which has been rendered difficult owing to the war” 
can only be excused upon the same grounds, if at all. 
He agreed, however, to receive a written representation 
on the subject, and this has been sent to him. This 
document shows how sub-contracts for supplies have 
suffered owing to Government control of the works of 
manufacturing firms, contractors having been forced 
into additional expense in buying again after delays 
consequent on finding fresh sources of supnly. It was 
urged that the Government might extend the opera- 
tions of the Emergency Courts «- as to include 
consideration of pre-war building contracts, with 
power to grant such relief as the circumstances seem to 
require ; or that, alternatively, the Government should 
pay contractors for its own work the average difference 
in cost of labour and materials between market prices 
at the respective dates of letiing and of finishing a 
contract. Also it was suggested that the Government 
should remove any difficulties that prevent municipali- 
ties from making similar equitable arrangements. To 
these surely very reasonable suggestions no reply has 
been as yet received. For the moment, therefore, 
further comment would be premature. 


* * * % 


Further correspondence on the Charing Cross 
Bridge scheme has been sufficiently copious, but has 
produced hardly any fact, argument, or opinion with 
which we were not already familiar. Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, however, in deploring the loss of a great 
opportunity when the new County Hall and the new 
Waterloo Station were not designed together as part 
of a large development scheme for this area, supports 
the idea of a war-memorial bridge, which, he suggests, 
would give space and dignified positions for memorials 
to and statues of our great soldiers and sailors and 
others who have promoted the interests of the Empire. 
Pylons could be erected to the memory of outstanding 
men like Roberts and Kitchener, and the great “ Place ” 
before the new station might be adorned bv memorials 
and statues in relation to the bridge and its approaches 
under a general and controlled scheme. Mr. G. asl’. 
Middleton’s proposal for the formation of a joint 
committee comprising the railway company, the 
London County Council, and the City Corporation for 
the development of a scheme is apvarently not inten- 
tionally ironical; but when these three elements 
combine amicably for the advancement of “ tidiness ” 
(Professor Lethaby’s bland euphemism for the horrific 
word esthetics), then shall the lion lie down with the 
lamb, and the sucking dove coo its blessing on their 
amity. 

* % x * 


Mr. Herbert A. Welch, whose letter follows imme- 
diately upon that of Mr. Middleton, concludes it with: 
“ At all costs, the proposals to strengthen the present 
unsightly and inadequate structure must be avoided. 
Away with it, and give London something worthy oi 
herself!” A horrible suspicion crosses the mind that the 
“ red-oxide Behemoth” fulfils that condition. London 
got the bridge she deserved when it was built ; and she 
has in many other instances done much to justify the 
charge that she is, or was, a parochial-minded, slovenly, 
and somnolent slattern, leaving her affairs too much in 
the hands of insolent servants, and altogether setting 
a most shocking example of domestic mismanagement 
tc her daughters of the Colonies. That is the main 
point—that as the civic head of a great Empire it is her 
duty tc take more pride in her personal appearance. 
She should at least be “tidy.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 


ETWEEN the American and French peoples 
a mutual esteem has long existed. ‘‘ Good 
Americans, when they die, go to Paris”; 
and American architects in particular have evinced 
a strong affection for French art and that Ecole on 
which thev have founded their own system of archi- 
tectural education. The American in France has 
been a very welcome visitor, as much for the 
generous manner of his spending as for the equally 
cenerous manner of his appreciation of the French 
genius. It is, therefore, not at all surprising to find 
a distinguished American architect, Mr. Whitney 
Warren, given facilities for surveying the havoc 
wrought by the Germans on French soil, and invited 
by the authorities to secure a photographic record 
of the ruins of fine buildings upon which the German 
fury has spent itself: it being no doubt understood 
that the neutral observer would take advantage of 
the facilities afforded and place on record for the 
attention of the outside world a series of facts and 
impressions that would make plain what “‘ frightful- 
ness,’ as the Germans understand it, really means. 
We, too, have had our observers and correspondents 
in France, and there is now little to say or to show 
about Reims and Arras and other places in the War 
zone which we are not already familiar with. But 
there are numberless districts and places not coming 
within the general ken, but enshrining, nevertheless, 
many a noble example of ancient building, which 
equally have felt the awful blast of shell-fire, and 
now present a pitiful spectacle. It is of these 
especially that Mr. Whitney Warren tells us in an 
article in the American ‘‘ Architectural Review.”’ 
Vassincourt, for example, has but one house stand- 
ing in all the village. At another French village, 
Heilz-le-Maurupt, a beautiful old Romanesque 
church has been criminally assaulted, sacked, and 
uselessly wrecked, while but twenty-five houses 
remain in what was formerly a peaceful community 
of a hundred and fifty homes. At Laimont, in the 
Department of the Meuse, out of a hundred and 
sixty-eight houses, seventy-six have been burned 
and the remainder damaged ; at Sommeilles a hun- 
dred and nineteen of the original hundred and 
twenty-five have been destroyed. And so the 
record proceeds—a record of destruction per- 
petrated in sheer wantonness, as awful in France as 
in Belgium and everywhere else where the Germans 
have had the chance of committing crime under the 
veil of ‘‘ military necessity.”’ 


* 3 +k * 


Here is Mr. Warren’s final estimate of the whole 
dastardly affair: ‘‘ If the war in Europe has accom- 
plished nothing else,’’ he says, ‘‘it will have per- 
formed an important service in correcting previous 
existing misconceptions as to the national charac- 
teristics of Continental peoples.’’ (Incidentally, ] 
may interpolate, it has shown that the British are 
serious only over the things that don’t matter: when it 
comes to the most serious business of all, the busi- 
ness of War, we find the British soldier surprising 
the whole world by his light-heartedness, working 
and fighting like a Trojan, but seeing the merry side 
of life even in a shell-swept trench.) “The homely 
stolid German has proved to be the degenerate of 
Europe—as moral degeneracy alone explains the 
disregard of national and individual ideals of honour, 
the sordid grimness of acts of pillage, rapine and 
destruction to which the countries over which they 
have passed have been subjected. From a nation of 
scientists striving to better civilisation they appear 
to have perverted all their knowledge and informa- 
tion to its ruthless and utter destruction. In this 
hideous alchemy all sentiment and regard on their 


part for those artistic elements remaining from 
previous civilisations have vanished as_ bubbles 
blown into thin air.” And now Mr. Warren comes to 
the crucial point: ‘‘It was perhaps to be expected 
from Germany, a country whose sense of taste or art 
appreciation has remained so crude, so elementary, 
and so inexpert; where strength has been developed 
at the expense of delicacy, and the vulgar appeals 
of the Baroque and Rococo preferred to the subtler 
refinements of classical art. From a nation so 
stunted in full development such a martyrdom of 
mutilated cities, a decapitation of cathedrals, and 


assassination of architecture should perhaps have | 


come as no surprise. . A certain amount of this 
destruction is, of course, unescapable; and it has, 
in times past, even been a recognised custom of war 
to follow this necessary destruction by further acts 


| 
| 


of spoliation of products of art and beauty from a. 


conquered or semi-conquered people. Hardly ever 
before, however, even in remote and so-called bar- 
baric times, has there been so much evidence of a 
wild and savage spirit of destruction, comparable 
only to the ‘Berserk’ rage, as has animated thé 
German armies in their desecration of portions of 
France and Belgium.”’ 


% * * * 


Mr. Warren is not a whit too strong in his 
denunciation. The Germans have proclaimed them- | 
selves, by their acts in this War, a barbarous people 
and a dishonourable enemy. After the War we are. 


to have an active policy of excluding this race from | 


any share in our own affairs, and this policy of 

exclusion may well be extended to architecture. One 

is not insensible to the excellent system of organisa=_ 
tion that has made the Germans the efficient national | 
machine which confronts us to-day, and no one who 
is not wilfully purblind will fail to recognise the merit 
of their achievements in spacious civic lay-outs, in- 
railway stations of worthy magnitude, and business 

premises on such a splendid scale as those of | 
Wertheim and Tietz, shops that possess the interior 
effects of cathedrals. But let there be an end to the 

idea in the minds of some people that there is any- 
thing in the av¢ of architecture which we can learn | 
from the Germans. The modern Germans we are. 
familiar with have always taken their architecture | 
from some other nation, chiefly from the French, and | 
everything they have touched they have coarsened | 
and spoiled. Turn, for example, to public monu- | 
ments. If you go back to the time of Schinkel and | 
Von Klenze you will find architecture in Germany 
imbued with the same classical qualities of refine- 
ment and scholarly design which found expression. 
in this country in the works of such men as Decimus | 
Burton and Cockerell. Scharnhorst then could be 
set on a fine pedestal, a strong graceful eagle below 
him. Later came a sugary school of artists, when 
the monuments were tame and insipid. _And lastly, 
with United Germany, the terrible modern school 
which proclaims in architecture the frightful creed 
of Nietzsche and Bernhardi. It may be called virile) 
and masculine and strongly individual by those who 
have a kink in that direction, but, in truth, it is the 
most brutal stuff that any civilised nation has ever 
conceived. Those monstrous’ Bismarcks on 
cyclopean masses of stone, that nightmare travesty 
of Visconti’s Tomb of Napoleon in the Vdélker 
schlachtdenkmal at Leipzig, those Kaiser monu-| 
ments that simply astonish the senses by _ their 

crudity, and, most recent of all, that wooden effigy of 
Hindenburg into which an admiring nation might 
drive so many thousands of war-gift nails: these are’ 
what modern German architects and sculptors cam 

show us. And the mere sight of such works 1§ 

enough to convince us that an evil energy is at work 
in them. 


UBIQUE. 


Par cl BY “FRIOU, 


HE illustration below shows a remarkable panel 
wrought in iron by Jean Tijou, the French crafts- 
man who came to this country at the end of the 

seventeenth century and created, under Wren, a new 
school of ironwork in England. A number of these 
panels were discovered some years ago in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and were incorporated by Mr. Somers Clark 
(then Surveyor to the Fabric) in the backs of the stalls 
which were erected from his design in the newly- 
formed chapel of St. Michael and St. George. The 
panels measure about 18 in. square. 

“The novelty and distinctive character of Tijou’s 
work” (to quote Mr. Starkie Gardner) “ lies in the use 


of embossed acanthus leaves, rosettes, masks, garlands, 


crowns, and other insignia, which are sometimes in 
such profusion as almost tc conceal the forgings. No 
such work had previously been seen in England, nor 
any such rich effects. The style he adopted was based 
on, but unlike, the French, and he is classed as an 


English maétre-ornamentiste by Guilmard. His book 


a 


of designs makes it clear that he was not a practical 
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smith, but he was certainly a very practical and most 
artistic embosser, giving this work expression and 
character never attained by any other ironworker. 
When Tijou was at his zenith he must have needed 
many assistants, and several of these I am able to 
trace. One, a working man, in 1707, having success- 
fully completed, after three years’ work, a garden house 
at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, set up a forge in Derby, 
and carried on an extensive trade for many years there 
and in the neighbouring counties. Two brothers set 
up in Chester, apparently eight years after Tijou’s 
departure [he retired abroad, leaving his wife a power 
of attorney to collect a balance due on the St. Paul’s 
work, which was paid in 1712: the tradition extant in 
his family, members of which still survive, is that he 
died broken-hearted, leaving two sons], and executed 
almost all the fine work seen in that and the adjacent 
counties. Another was working in Bristol in 1710, 
and obtained great patronage all over that part of 
England and Wales. The work of each is perfectly 
distinctive, and easily recognised, but all agree in 
making a lavish use of acanthus and rosettes, in the 
manner of Tijou, though all equally fail when aspiring 
tc higher flights, such as masks.” 


$ 
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WROUGHT-IRON PANEL BY TIJOU IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST, GEORGE, ST. PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 
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Science Building, King’s College Schuol, Wimbledon 
Common. 

HIS is an admirable example of a physics and 
chemistry building in connection with a large 
boys’ school. It stands by itself in the grounds 

of the School, and claims attention by the architectural 
quality which the architect, Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
F.R.LB.A., has given to the exterior, and by the 
excellent arrangement and equipment of the interior. 
The walling is of multi-coloured facing bricks, with 
bright red quoins and window arches; the doorways 
and the cornice, which is continuous around the build- 
ing, being of Portland stone, and the roof covered with 
sand-faced tiles. It is a straightforward piece of brick 
building, and the two outside staircases are happily 
conceived and effectively placed. They lead up to the 
two laboratories on the principal floor (the lower floor 
is occupied by a workshop, boys’ changing-room, 
stores, etc.). The physics laboratory 1s shown on our 
plate, and in connection with it we would draw 
attention to a special aim of those concerned in its 
design—namely, that this should be both a lecture and 
a demonstration room, for which reason the benches 
are arranged and fitted so that the boys all face one 
way, towards the physics master’s lecture bench. The 
arrangement of the chemistry laboratory is_ simular. 
The benches have 12-in. oiled teak tops, and the sinks 
provided at regular intervals are, it will be noted, round 
sinks, which can be cleaned with a minimum of labour. 
Glazed channels with acid-proof joints, laid to falls in 
the thickness of the floor and accessible for cleaning, 
carry the wastes to two outlets in each laboratory, as 
shown by the dotted lines on the plan. The gun-metal 
swan-neck water-taps are fitted to receive rubber 
tubing, and at the base of each are two smaller taps for 
condenser and other work. The drawers in the 
lecture benches and the cupboards and shelving around 
the walls provide for systematic storage of apparatus 
and material. The fume cupboards have a sliding sash 
in front, an acid-resisting stone base, and a slate plinth 
against the wall; the fumes are drawn off by an 
electric blower in the roof, and discharged through 
a louvred dormer, as seen in the sections on the plate. 
The floors are of reinforced concrete laid with wood 
blocks, except in the lobbies, where they are of 
Durazzo, with sinkings for door mats. Adjacent 
to the physics laboratory are a_ preparation 
room (equipped with a Fletcher heater for hot water) 
and a photographic dark-room, and adjacent to the 
chemistry laboratory are a preparation room and a 
balance room, the latter having a thick stone bench 
supported sc as to protect the more delicate 
balances from vibration. Each laboratory accom- 
modates thirty boys. Lighting is by electricity, 
and the switches are arranged so that the lights can be 
turned cut simultaneously from the lecture bench, thus 
saving time and trouble when the laboratory is desired 
to be darkened for lantern work ; curtains are fitted to 
the inside of the window reveals, and thus enable light 
to be excluded while admitting abundance of fresh air. 
For experiments in photometry, electrolysis, and 
various other branches of science, current is laid on to 
every bench in the physics laboratorv. Altogether the 
laboratories show a most careful study of requirements 
and an attention to details which, in mrractice, leads to 
the most satisfactory results. The general contractors 
for the building, which was opened in the spring of 
1914, were Messrs. William Moss and Sons, Ltd., of 
Loughborough and London, who also carried out the 
reinforced concrete floors on their system. 


A Colonial Doorway. 

The town of Henrietta, in Western New York, 
possesses many examples of the Colonial work which 
belongs to the period 1800-1840, towards the end of 
which the influence of the Greek Revival is noticeable. 


The doorway illustrated is a typical example of the 
earlier work. It is evident that the builders gave 
considerable thought to the execution of these old 
doorways, which, though the mouldings are sometimes 
crude, never fail to arouse our interest and admiration, 
In general appearance many of them are quite simular, 
and at first glance seem like many others we have seen 
before, but upon examination they prove to be 
different in detail. The fanlights are always a striking 
feature. Very few of them in this locality were 
fashioned entirely of lead ; instead, they were made of 
straight or bent wooden bars about 5-10 in. thick, 
radiating from a lead ornament, smaller lead 
ornaments, painted or gilded, being tacked at the inter- 
section of the bars. 


New Building for Messrs. Heal and Son. 

The enlargement of Messrs. Heal and Son's | 
premises, which was started before the War, is now | 
nearing completion, and the illustration—from a drawe- 
ing in the Academy—shows the front of the new show- 
rooms in Tottenham Court Read. The arrangement | 
of these new showrooms and their relation to those 
already existing is shown by the plan reproduced 
below. The contract also included complete new 
bedding factories and a good deal of reconstruction of 
the existing premises. The main front is constructed 
of Portland stone, except the ground storey, for which 
Hopton Wood stone is being used; the shop windows 
are of walnut, other windows in iron, and sundry metal | 
work in bronze. Messrs. Smith and Brewer are the 
architects. The general contractor is Mr. F. G. Minter, 
of Putney. 


NEW BEDDING FACTORY 
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CORKESPONDENCE. 


The Editors disclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 
expressed by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and to write on one side 
only of the paper. Every communication must bear the name and address of 
the sender. 


Replanning of Dublin. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


sirs,—As a Dubliner, who feels obliged to you for 
presenting at such length the many schemes and views 
regarding the replanning of the Irish capital, I must, 
howev er, ask you to allow me to express my fears that 
the general tendency of what is being put forward is 
quite beyond what can, so far, be counted on as within 
the resources for reconstruction. Thus Professor 
Abercrombie says that “it might quite possibly happen 
that a few hundred yards either to the right or the left 
was a centre much more suitable for the traffic centre 
of the city.” No doubt this is academically correct, 
for such possibilities are infinite, or at least indefinitely 
great, and the consequent speculative town- planning 
wide. And this might, perhaps, be worth while in a city 
like Liverpool, where, as your “ City Development” 
article indicates, there seems a felt want for, and there 
are no doubt ample means for constructing additional 
lines of intercommunication within an ae 
and abundantly prospering city. But in Dublin 
experience has proved that a similar procedure is but 

“robbing Peter to pay Paul,” both being penniless. I 

am aware of the “bull,” and pass it, since, true to its 
Irish variety, it really clinches my case, which is that 
here we don’t want Sackville Street to be converted 
into a slum Avenue de |’Opéra through the costly 
provision of a brand-new tramway hub and traffic 
centre. 

Again, will Mr. James Ward explain how suth a 
costly site for a new combined Hibernian Academy 
and Municipal Art Gallery is consistent with the con- 
tinued parsimony of the Government towards the 
building necessities of the former, and with the recent 
want of means to provide in a cheaper locality a home 
for the latter? Then would there not be a difficulty 
about the lower gallery-type of structure balancing the 
higher applicable to the new Post Office ? 

Altogether, I fear that town-planning and aiming at 
grandiose architecture will never be applicable to the 
burned-down area, and I even more confidently submit 
that now it is certainly premature and a waste of the 
energy wanted to induce the Government to cpen 
somewhat wider its rather niggard hands. 


A MODERN MAN. 


[Our correspondent’s line of reasoning 1s somewhat 
difficult to follow ; but he seems to want larger expendt- 
ture and a smaller scheme.—EDs. A. AND B.].| 


The Question of Lond Transfer. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—Whatever phrase of mine may stick in the 
Editorial throat, there seems to be nothing sticking in 
the Editorial pen, and perhaps, in the matter of sar- 
donic humour and satirical comment, we may cry quits. 

May I applaud your courage in giving publicity to 
an expression of opinion which rarely sees the hight ? 

I gather that, in your ironic way, you wish to imply 
that my former communication may be regarded as the 
fantastic vapourings of an idle visionary. Sirs, I am 
a Scot, and my head is as hard as my native granite. 
It is not my proposition, but its converse, which 
contains the attributes of fantasy. 

Humanity subsists first and last upon the land. Were 
it not already the case the suggestion of private ow ie t- 
ship of the common means of subsistence would be 
hailed with derision as a proposal too fantastic and 
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preposterous to be entertained by any save the inmates 
of Bedlam. 

All this pother about land transfer amounts to 
nothing more than an attempt to substitute complexi- 
ties we know not of for complexities with which we 
are tolerably familiar. 

It is useless to attempt, with a garden rake, the work 
appropriate to a steam shovel. 

You think my method of dealing with the lawyer a 
trifle ruthless. Let me remind you that he subsists 
upon the perpetuation, not of justice, but of injustice, 
and that it is to nis interest to foment the quarrels and 
differences of humanity. However, I am willing to 
forgo the pyrotechnic display, the more so as I have 
a suspicion that for the man of law this would only 
amount tc a postponement of his ultimate end. 

Your tears, it would seem, are ready to flow for the 
dispossessed landholder—have you none for his 
victims? Let us leave these lachrymatory outbursts to 
the crocodile. Compensation is a sleeping dog which 
the landholder will rouse at his peril. There is, in fact, 
a bite at both ends of this dog, and it may be that we 

shall have to ask the landholder how he proposes to 
compensate the outcast for centuries of unrighteous 
exclusion from the means of life. 

Now, Sirs, you have attempted to father upon me the 
suggestion that “ nobody should own the land.” This 
is just the kind of misrepresentation which prevents 
our idle visions from becoming concrete and accom- 
plished facts. 

A nation, I reiterate, should own its land. Here isa 
nroposition which will give you some trouble to contra- 
dict it, and which I believe you to be too honourable 
to attempt to evade. 

You have the right to call upon me to develop this 
idea, but do not ask me to weep for the portly gentle- 
man so snugly perched upon the apex of the human 
pyramid. 

LANDLESS. 


P.S.—I am acquainted with the jest about the 
surgical operation and the corkscrew. 


L““ Lachrymatory outbursts to the crocodile,” by all 
means. But why cry for the moon?—EDs. A. AND 


Bae 


Mud-hovel Dwellings. 
Io the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—I admire your condemnation of mud hovels, 
but not your inconsistency in printing, in the same 
issue, a detailed description of their construction, which 
will surely tend to foster and encourage the idea. To 
me it is pitiful to think that well-to-do country gentle- 
men should have so little fellow-feeling for their 
“hinds ”»—I believe that is what farm-labourers are 
still called in certain benighted parts of the country— 
as to propose to house them in mud hovels, and I can 
only hope that the said “ hinds ” will have spirit enough 
to rebel against such treatment. Mud cabins for 
Englishmen! What must foreign countries think of 
the vaunted wealth and civilisation of England when 
they read, in high-priced periodicals which flatter the 
foibles of “country gentlemen,” these calm proposals 
to “restore the land to the people” by putting them 
inta mud cabins! As you have justly said, this is the 
extreme degradation of building. Do not, I beg of 
you, lend it any sort of countenance. 

SSP et. 


[We do not agree that to publish the description of 
which our correspondent complains is at all incon- 
sistent with our strong condemnation of mud hovels. 
Description is not advocacy : and in decidine to print 
the letter we were largely influenced by the conviction 
that the more that is known about #zsé de terre, the 
less likely is it to be adopted—EDs. A. AND B.]J.] 
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SIR ROWAND ANDERSON ON 
SCO LDHSH, SARGHITEGTURE: 


The address written by Sir Rowand 
Anderson, and read on his behalf by the 
Lord Provost of Scotland, at the meeting 
of the R.I.B.A. at which the Roval Gold 
Medal was presented, is as fcllows: 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
—This unexpected and great honour 
which has come to me from the King, 
acting on the advice of this Institute, 
and the generous and _ appreciative 
remarks of the President, and _ the 
reception you have given to them, 
make it very difficult for me to frame an 
adequate reply. This gold medal may be 
justly looked upon as the blue ribbon of 
the profession. It is not a political or 
social honour like the blue 1ibbon of the 
Order of the Garter, of which Lord Mel- 
bourne, Queen Victoria’s first Prime 
Minister, on the occasion of the selection 
of someone to fill a vacancy in that 
exalted Order, said there was no difficulty 
in making a selection as there was no 
damned merit about it. Now, quite the 
contrary is the case here. Merit, you say, 
is the sole title recognised by this Insti- 
tute. The difficulty in making a selection 
from a body where so many are worthy 
of the honour is great, and on this list 
there is no name that does not reflect the 
care with which it has been chosen, and 
with which it is not a great honour to be 
associated. 

Our President has told us that this is 
the first time that the Royal Gold Medal 
has crossed the Border. That is an addi- 
tional reason why I should feel proud to 
be the one selected to receive it, and this 
unique event gives me an opportunity of 
pointing out to you that although this is 
the first time that such an honour has 
crossed the Tweed northwards, there has 
been a steady flow southwards from 
Scotland of much architectural talent, 
contributing greatly to the advancement 
of our art. From the time of the Union 
of England and Scotland, which, though 
largely accomplished by intrigue and 
bribery, has nevertheless resulted in great 
blessings to Scotland, as well as to 
England, the road to the south became 
the great highway for Scotsmen in search 
of fame and fortune, and in spite of much 
opposition and prejudice many found 
them. 

The first man I should refer to is Sir 
William Bruce, of Kinross, a contem- 
porary of Sir Christopher Wren. His 
connection with England is very slight. 
He appears to have done some work at 
Ham House, in Surrey, for Lady Dysart. 
The next name of any consequence is 
James Gibbs, of Aberdeen, born 1674, 
died 1754. He studied for some years in 
Rome, and returned to London in 1710, 
where, under the influence of his early 
patron, John Erskine, Earl of Mar, he 
soon rose to fame. Colin Campbell, a 
Glasgow architect, well known as the 
author of “Vitruvius Britannicus,” under 
the patronage of the great chief of his 
clan, the Duke of Argyll, removed to 
London, and carried on a considerable 
business as an architect. The Milne 
family have a long and continuous con- 
nection with building and architecture. 
A Milne appears as master mason to 
King James III. of Scotland. His family 
can be traced down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and had a hand in 
aimost everything, such as Royal palaces 
and castles, town halls, etc., and many 
bridges. Robert Milne, a descendant of 
the master mason of King James III., was 
born in Edinburgh in 1733. After about 


four years studying architecture in various 
parts, he returned to England in time to 
take part in a competition for the new 
Blackfriars Bridge, and was successful 
against sixty-nine competitors. From this 
time work tlowed in on him, and in 1766 
he was appointed surveyor to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it was he who suggested 
the widely known epitaph to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. He has also a further claim 
to the remembrance of this Institute, in 
that he was an original member of the 
Architects’ Club, founded in 1791, which 
dined once a month in the Thatched 
House Tavern during the season, out of 
which gathering grew the present Insti- 
tute. The next best known name is that 
of Adam. The three sons of William 
Adam, of Maryburgh, in Fife, himself an 
architect of great repute, with many 
good buildings to his credit, made their 
descent on London in 1768. Their influence 
on architecture exists to the present day. 
A Wren church and an Adam house still 
hold their own. I could prolong this list, 
but will close it with the names of two 
men who have done much to deserve to be 
remembered and held in esteem—the late 
Richard Norman Shaw and James McK. 
Brydon, both of them my countrymen. 
You have been good enough to include 
my services to architectural education as 
one of the qualifications for my receiving 
this gold medal. I acknowledge most 
gratefully your reference to this. I began 
to take an interest in architectural educa- 
tion in 1892. South Kensington up to that 
time had the entire control of art educa- 
tion, but the education they gave never 
seemed to produce’ any result beneficial to 
the architectural student, and it is not 
difficult to see why this was so. The 
system of payment by results poisoned 
the whole thing. The teachers’ income 
rose and fell according to the number of 
the prize drawings produced by the 
student. These had to be worked up to a 
standard of excellence, as drawings, to 
meet the views of the examiners in 
London. So it eventually came to pass 
that the school existed for the benefit of 
the teacher more than for the taught. The 
helplessness of expecting anything to 
come out of this system of teaching as 
regards architecture culminated in 1802. 
A number of architects and _ others, 
including myself, with the aid of the 
Board of Manufactures, then combined 
to start a school entirely free from the 
baneful influence of South Kensington. 
I should here inform you that the Board 
of Manufactures came into existence 
about the time of the union of Scotland 
and England, and administered some of 
the money known as the Equivalent 
Grant for the advancement of the arts and 
industries of Scotland. In addition to 
what this board was able to do for us, a 
fair amount of money was subscribed by 
those interested in this new departure. 
But the scheme was nearly wrecked by the 
difficulty of getting a director of sufficient 
standing and acquirements for such a 
salary as we could afford. So, to prevent 
the collapse of this promising movement, 
I was asked, and undertook, to act as 
honorary director. I gave as much time 
as I could possibly spare to what has 
always been to me interesting work. With 
the assistance of one or two paid teachers 
a start was made. From the very first the 
scheme caught on. It gradually became 
recognised by the student as the best 
means of getting an education, to supple- 
ment what he was acquiring as a pupil or 
apprentice in a private office. It would 
take up too much of your time if I gavea 
detailed account of the school work, but I 
shall allude to one or two of the leading 
features of it. In the beginuing of my 


architectural career I kept myself in con— 
tact with the best work of the past by 
spending all my spare time in sketching 
and measuring both at home and abroad, 
including a year in Italy and France. 
There was no golfing for youth in those 
days. Knowing the benefit I derived from 
this, [ thought we could not do_ better 
than make the study of old work the basis. 
of our teaching. With the consent of the 
committee this was done. 

Another important feature in our teach- 
ing was the organising of a scheme for 
obtaining accurate records of buildings, 
erected previous to the eighteenth — 
century. This was called a national art 
survey. It was a very ambitious scheme,, 
but it worked out all right. Two of the 
best draftsmen were selected annually,, 
and to enable them to devote their entire. 
time to the work they were paid small. 
salaries, and in addition an allowance for 
travelling and incidental expenses. All 
the drawings made by them became the: 
property of the school. This work had. 
been going on since 1894, but has been. 
stopped for the last two years owing to: 
the war. There are now, however, some- 
thing like 2,000 sheets, forming, I should 
say, the finest collection in this country. 
It contains, in addition to the surveys of 
the buildings, a large collection of draw- 
ings and details of early plaster work, wall 
panellings, fireplaces, and a most interest- 
ing collection of old furniture to be found’ 
in buildings still inhabited. The result of 
all this has been most stimulating. I never 
knew a more enthusiastic or industrious. 
set of students. The work they produced! 
was of a very high standard of excellence, 
and some of them secured many of the 
coveted prizes which you offer here to. 
competitors from all quarters. On leaving 
the school the students have always been 
greatly sought after as assistants. They 
are scattered all over Britain and its 
Colonies, and from letters we have oftem 
received they all attribute their success to 
the sound practical education they had 
received. 

I have always contended that the degree 
of beauty we see in our buildings and the 
satisfaction we derive from them depend’ 
largely on their fitness and the more or 
less successful expression of the purposes. 
that call them into existence. One or two 
examples from my own town of Edinburgh 
will bring my meaning home to you. 
Take the Royal High School and the 
Surgeons’ Hall, both of which belong to 
the period of the Greek revival. They 
were designed by men thoroughly educated 
in the art of their day. Looked at as 
abstract pieces of design, they are of the 
highest order, but the facades of these 
buildings are not the product of the build- 
ings they are attached to. They are mere 
screens to mask what is behind them, and 
that might have been anything other than 
what is actually there. Now let us take 
a look at the great valley that divides the 
old from the new town. Overhanging the 
steep cliffs of the Calton Hili is seen what 
looks like a castle. As a matter of fact it 
is mistaken by many who enter Edinburgh 
for the first time, by the North British 
Railway, to be the world-wide knowm 
Edinburgh Castle. It is actually the 
Calton Jail. I remember meeting the late 
Mr. Billings, the architect, and author 
of “The Baronial and _ Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland,” a work which 
had a great influence on the domestic 
architecture of Scotland for many years: 
during the last century. I had just before 
then seen a building of his erected for a 
waterwork. It took the form of a castle, 
and I asked him why he made this work 
like a castle, and not something evolved 
out of the use of the building. “Can you ~ 


tell me what a waterwork is like, as I must 
have a type to work from?” As I could 
not do so or convince him that, as he 
ought not to build a waterwork like a 
castle, he might at least approximate to 
something characteristic of the purpose of 
the building, I had to retire from the 
dispute, leaving Mr. Billings quite 
satisfied that his imitation castle with a 
high tower was a very good representative 
of a water-pumping station. The architect 
of the Calton Jail, the building I have 
referred to, under the influence of the 
prevailing taste of the day, must have 
looked at the problem he had to solve 
from the standpoint of working from a 
type, and so he chose a castle, but as a 
castle is a building to keep pecple out and 
a jail to keep people in, see what a 
deplorable result—one of the finest sites in 
the world covered with a toy castle, devoid 
. of expression and utterly meaningless. 

Again, if you take the plans of the old 
Scottish castles or mansions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturies, you 
can read them like a book from ‘the 
foundations to the chimney tops. Youcan 
distinguish the original tower that the 
family once lived in and held its own 
against all comers. On further examina- 
tion, you will notice an addition made 
when the family became richer and times 
were not so warlike, and as time rolled on 
and it was no longer necessary to provide 
for defence, you will find larger additions. 
But now everything is done for comfort, 
as understood in those days, and a 
peaceful country life, the whole group 
becoming wonderfully picturesque, but it 
was never built to look picturesque or 
interesting. It was built from time to time 
to suit the necessities of the day and the 
means of the family, and hence its result- 
ing picturesqueness. Contrast with this 
the mansions erected in imitation of the 
old ones and try to read them from the 
inside to the outside or the reverse. You 
cannot do so, as the one contradicts the 
other. The whole thing is a modern 
house, a very modern house masquerading 
as a castle of a territorial baron, and so 
you have everything in these buildings 
that is false, misunderstood, and mis- 
applied, the result being a costly delusion 
that such a building is true art and in 
harmony with the traditions and scenery 
of the country. The aim of the teaching 
in our school was to counteract this sort 
of thing by teaching the students to look 
at buildings with an analytical eye and to 
dissect them as a medical student does his 
anatomy, and to realise the ideas and 
purposes that call the buildings into 
existence. The seed sown by this school 
and others who have wisely adopted our 
system of teaching was bearing good fruit 
before the outbreak of this terrible and 
unjustifiable war, and there were signs 
everywhere in Scotland that we had begun 
to develop architecture, especially in 
domestic work, on right lines, with a 
distinct national bias. The contention that 
Gothic and not Italian, or vice-versa, was 
the only style fit to be used in this country 
has spent itself, and there is now better 
Gothic and Renaissance work being done 
than during the period of the Battle of 
the Styles, as well as a growing absence 
of those inconsistencies I have alluded to, 
and I believe we can now look forward to 
our buildings becoming more and more 
characteristic of the age and purposes to 
which they are devoted. With those few 
and inadequate remarks I again offer my 
most grateful thanks 10 His Most 
Gracious Majesty and to this Institute for 
the great honour conferred upon me to- 
day—an honour well worth a lifetime of 
earnest labour and thought to advance 
that art to which we are all cevoted. 


THE MAN WHO BUILT DUBLIN. 


That most versatile and most graceful 
of contemporary writers, ‘‘ Katharine 
Tynan,’”’ contributes to the ‘‘ New Wit- 
ness ’’ an interesting article on the Right 
Hon. John Beresford, whom she credits 
as ‘* The Man Who Built Dublin.’? But 
he had, as the author puts it, ‘‘ a man at 
his elbow,’’ James Gandon. 

The Right Hon. John Beresford (she 
writes) was the most powerful man in 
Ireland; and he had in his pocket the 
Law, the Army, the Revenue, and the 
Church, and he might be called the King 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Beresford, with many other offices, 
was Chief Commissioner of His Majesty’s 
Revenues in Ireland for thirty years, and 
in those thirty years the Dublin of to-day, 
of yesterday perhaps we ought to say—the 
Dublin that wears the strange dignity of a 
capital city, ‘‘ the glory that was Greece 


and the grandeur that was Rome ”’ when 
her fortunes are at the lowest ebb—came 


into existence. The latter half of the 
eighteenth century saw the building of 
Dublin. The Parliament Houses were 
finished about 1740. Following them came 
the noble public buildings which, with the 
stately streets, make Dublin so beautiful, 
the Custom House, surely one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world, the Four 
Courts, the Royal Exchange, the King’s 
Inns, and then, towards the close of the 
century, came that great epoch of house- 
building which filled Dublin with the 
splendid residences, streets and squares of 
them, which the Legislative Union 
doomed to desertion and degradation. 

At the time Mr. Beresford began to 
build Dublin, Sackville Street was not. 
Access from the northern banks of the 
Liffey to the Houses of Parliament was 
accomplished by a ferry. The bridge 
nearest the sea was Essex Bridge, about 
which clustered the Castle, the two cathe- 
drals, the Custom House, the theatres, 
together with many private residences, 
offices, warehouses; in fact, the daily life 
of Dublin was acted between that and the 
Parliament Houses, with Trinitv College 
facing them. Westmoreland Street did 
not exist. The river from Essex Bridge 
flowed some way between walls, and then 
widened out, flowing to the sea. All the 
northern part of the city at this point was 
marsh and mud. 

There is something about the natural 
situation of Dublin which must have 
appealed to John Beresford, as later it 
appealed to Hugh Lane. The sunsets of 
Dublin seen along the river beyond the 
Phoenix Park are very splendid. They set 
the great builder to seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. The modern builder’s 
dream of his picture-gallery against the 
sunset went down with the Lusitania. 
John Beresford lived to see his dream 
realised. He had dreamt of the river con- 
fined between quavs and spanned by a 
bridge which should form a connecting link 
between the Parliament Houses and the 
northern flats. Looking east, he had seen 
the Custom House that was to rise like a 
fairy dream amid the beautiful atmospheric 
effects of Dublin. Looking west, he had 
seen the Law Courts in the splendour of 
their original scheme, which included a 
stately portico to reach to the river’s edce. 
North and south, he saw streets of fine 
houses. The Trish nobilitv and gentry 
were in a mood of fine prodigality. The 
Union had not yet taken shape; 1782 and 
the Volunteers had secured their legislative 
independence. They were building, they 
were ready to build palaces. When John 
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Beresford looked north and south of the 
river he dreamt of the palaces already in 
being. There was a man at his elbow— 
James Gandon; only such a one as John 
Beresford would have thought of securing 
Gandon for Dublin—ready to show him 
the beauty yet to be created. They saw it 
together, while as yet there was nothing 
between the Parliament Houses and the 
country north of Dublin except mud-flats. 

The building of the new Custom House 
amid the marshes met with strenuous. 
opposition from the good people of Dublin. 
Mr. Beresford’s vision of quays and. 
bridges and wide new streets and fine 
houses was extravagant enough, but it 
might pass. The idea of the Custom 
House in the waste was sheer madness.. 
However, the Chief Commissioner went 
on his way, as he always did, although the 
opposition was so violent that Gandon had 
to lie low for a considerable period after 
coming to Dublin in a sort of imprison- 
ment from which he emerged in the early 
hours of the morning before the citizens. 
were awake to walk about the site for the 
Custom House which was to set the seal 
on his great reputation as an architect. 
Even when foundations had been made 
they were levelled by a rabble under the 
command of the Sheriff and some members. 
of the Corporation of Dublin. Mr. Beres- 
ford simply ordered the work to be begum 
again; opposition died away, and in due 
time Dublin was graced by its’ Custom 
House. 

Gandon by this time had taken up his 
residence in Dublin, having refused a 
magnificent offer from the Russiam 
Government. He lived in Mecklenburgh 
Street (which came later to be a street of 
evil odour), so as to be near his patron im 
Marlborough Street. While the Custom 
House was rising tier by tier and the new 
streets were growing, Mr. Beresford and 
Gandon made a discovery of a youth who 
carved so excellently in stone that it came 
to them that here was the man who was 
fitted to work with Gandon. To this 
sculptor, Edward Smith, Dublin owes the 
figures of Justice, Fortitude, and Liberty 
on the eastern portico of the Houses of 
Parliament; the Moses, with Justice, 
Mercy, Wisdom, and Eloquence, over the 
Four Courts, as well as the Hope on the 
cupola of the Custom House. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Bartholomew Morse: 
had built his hospital for women at that 
which is now the north end of Sackville 
Street, and, some years later, the Rotunda 
had been built for a fashionable assembly 
rooms, the revenue from which should help 
to support the hospital. Round about the 
Rotunda and Daly’s Club-house, opposite: 
the Houses of Parliament, moved all the 
social and political life of the gay Dublim 
of that day. The new Post Office was 
building in Sackville Street midway of a 
row of splendid mansions. New streets. 
were springing up on every side. The 
house building went on on a scale of pro- 
digal magnificence, of which the traces 
remain in the old Dublin houses, in the 
Italian stucco work, the beautiful mantel- 


pieces, the old mahogany doors. Nothing 


was too fine and too extravagant to be 
done for those houses. I could give you 
a long list, if there were time, of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons 
of Ireland who built Sackville Street and’ 
the surrounding streets and dwelt there in 
the twenty years preceding the Union. 
John Beresford lived till 1805. He saw his 
dream take shape, and more than _ his 


dream, and he saw also the dry-rot settle 


on all the splendour after the Union with 
Great Britain had become an accomplish xd’ 
fact. 


-— 


—— == 
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‘SOME EXAMPLES OF DANGEROUS 
SPRUGTIURES.; 


BY W. G. PERKINS, M.C.I., DISTRICT 
SURYEYOR FOR HOLBORN. 


The following remarks are not intended 
as a complete treatment of this subject, 
but are simply a series of reminiscences 
descriptive of structures with which the 
author had had either to deal or of which 
he had had information from those who 
have dealt with them. 

Amongst the causes of a dangerous 
structure are the following: (a) faulty 
construction, (0) faulty materials, (c) faulty 
design, (d) decay and fatigue, (e) overload- 
ing, | f removal of extrancous support, (g) 
wind pressure, shock, etc., (#) fire and 
explosion ; bombs. 

The author proposed to enumerate a 
number of cases where failures had 
resulted from one or more of these causes ; 
generally speaking, several occur at the 
same time, particularly (a). (0), and 

Perhaps few of us have had any expe- 
rience with failures arising from faulty 
design and materials in modern structures, 
as a sufficient period has not elapsed for 
time to have done its work, but there are 
numerous instances in buildings erected by 
former generations. 


Ola Mortar. 

We moderns are often called to account 
for the supposed inferior manner in which 
we build, being told that our buildings are 
not solid like those erected in “the good 
old times,” that we have lost the art of 
making good mortar, etc. People who 
make such remarks have, I fear only an 
acquaintance with the jerry-builder of the 
very bad type. The majority of buildings 
erected in London one hundred to two 
hundred years ago were constructed in a 
most inferior manner. The mortar 
appears to have been compounded with a 
fat lime, dry-slaked, and, judging from 
the nodules of loam it cont: uns, mixed with 
a good deal of the “top spit ” of the field. 
Naturally, such stuff has, and had, no 
binding qualities, and to this day is only 
sO much dusty rubbish. 

The bricks were badly shaped and easily 
broken, so much so that in taking down 
old w: IIs one finds course after course of 

what appeared to be headers to be only 
“bats.” This resulted in the walls being 
built in a series of “half-brick” or 42 in. 
skins, which sooner or later separated and 
bulged, and many a dangerous structure 
is due to this cause alone. 

Generally speaking, bulging occurs in 
the basement storey immediately below the 
level where the thickness of the wall 
diminishes by means of a “set off” from 
one thickness to another, say 1 ft. rot in. 
to 18 in. ; 3 

Sometimes large portions of brickwork, 
roughly triangular in elevation and wedge- 
shape di in section, burst from the walls 
and when this is the case no time should be 
lost in needling the walls well above the 
point where the failure shows itself. 


Weak Piers. 

In many old buildings the main beams 
of the floors are placed di: agonally, and the 
loads from the roof and four stories are 
imposed upon a pier of brickwork about 
14 in. square. Needless to say, such piers 
have crushed. 

Several cases I have dealt with have 
been party walls built with the bricks and 


* Extracts from a paper read at the sixty-seventh 
ordinary general meeting of the Concrete Institute. 


mortar before described, about 50 ft. in 
height from the basement floor line to half- 
way up the gable. They have failed: by 
crushing in the basement, although the 
load consisted of only their own w eight and 
that of the dwelling- room floors and 
furniture on them. 

The author had found a wall of this 
period built with two skins of brickwork, 
44 in. thick, ‘‘ tied” together with wooden 
laths at intervals of about 18 in. in height, 
the space between being filled with small 
pieces of brick and stone. 

Brickwork Shells. 

A form of construction frequently found 
is a shell of 4$-in. brickwork around a 
stout timber post. You see the brickwork 
bulging and wonder why a stout-looking 
pier, perhaps 25 bricks square and 8 ft. 
in height, should be failing under a com- 
paratively light load. The explanation is 
that the timber post has decayed at its 
lower end and the thin shell of brickwork 
is unable to carry the superstructure. <A 
very interesting case of this kind came 
under the author’s notice. Having occa- 
sion to inspect the premises, he found the 
walls generally were of the kind already 
described, and that the piers of the front 
external wall were yielding. The piers 
were cut into and, as he suspected, timber 
posts rotten at the ends were disclosed. 
These posts extended up to the second 
floor, and were quite sound in the ae 
parts. Sir Francis Fox was consulted | 
the owners, and it was decided to grout ae 
whole of the walls with Portland cement. 
Numerous small holes were cut in the inte- 
rior faces just large enough to insert the 
nozzle of the grouting machine. After 
well soaking and washing the interior of 
the wall with clean water under pressure 
from the machine, Portland cement grout 
was pumped in, aad as it appeared at the 
joints and cracks it was dammed with clay 
stuck upon the faces of the walls by work- 
men watching for its appearance. The 
whole of the walls were treated in this way 
with success. Prior to the grouting they 
sounded hollow, but they now sound and 
have every appearance of being solid. 
After the grouting: the wooden posts were 
cut out of the piers, and brickwork in 
cement was substituted. 

Some alterations, involving the taking 
down of a substantial- looking chimney, 
were taking place in the anthor’s district. 
Above the roof of the building the chimney 
was rectangular, below it was triangular on 
plan. When the rectangular portion had 
been taken down, the part between the 
ceiling and the floor of the topmost storey 
collapsed and fell on to the roof of a two- 
story building adjoining, crushing in the 
roof. 

The author saw it directly afterwards, 
and as, with the exception of the facing 
bricks, there was only a heap of rubbish 
(small pieces of bricks and mortar), he 
came to the conclusion that the large ‘trian- 
gular portion had been built hollow—just 
a shell of 4 in. brickwork filled un with 
brick rubbish. The vibration caused by 
the alterations, which included a good deal 
of knocking and the hoisting of girders, 
had evidently caused this rubbish to settie 
down and exercise an outward pressure on 
the 4 in. shell of brickwork, and as soon as 
sufficient weight had been removed by the 
demolition of the upper part of the 
chimney the pressure burst out the sides 
of the shell. 

Modern brickwork is not without its 
faults, due principally to the lax manner 
in which it is supervised and an imperfect 
knowledge on the part of the specification 
writer. He will, for instance, require that 


four courses shall not exceed 12 in. in 
height, and then select bricks that are very 
little less than 3 in. inthickness. The con- 
sequence is that the bricklayer, to keep to 
the specification, will put an insufficient 
bed of mortar in laying the bricks. The 
author has had as much as 3 ft. of glazed 
brickwork at a time taken down because 
there was absolutely no mortar in any of 
the beds. Again, when the bricks have a 
frog, that frog should be upwards when 
the brick is laid, otherwise the brick beds 
only on the rim and its bearing area is 
reduced by one-third. When the bricks 
have two frogs one should be “ buttered” 
or filled in before laying. 

Unless strictly supervised the vertical 
joints are never ‘filled solid. Some mortar 
is rubbed over the top of the course with 
the flat of the trowel, which may enter the 
joints some three-quarters of an inch. 


A habit of the bricklayer, after having 
spread the bed, is to work the mortar away 
from the centre with the point of the 
trowel, so that the centre of the bricks is 
unbedded. The mortar does not squeeze 
along and make a solid bed as some people 
argue. To ensure solid work, the beds 
should be thickly spread and the bricks 
pressed down into it, frogs up, and the 
whole course grouted up by heaping 
mortar on the wall and softening it with 
water from a “gauge-pot” so that it 
becomes soft enough to flow into the ver- 
tical joints until they are full. 


Unless the beds and joints are full you 
cannot expect to get the full value out of 
your walls and piers, which, by the way, 
are always eccentrically loaded. The evil 
is aggravated when the wall is faced with 
stone, for the mason generally spreads a 
bed of putty, 3 in. or 4 in. wide, along the 
outer edges of the stone he is laying (which 
may be 14 in. or 18 in. on bed, such as I 
have lately seen), points up the back edge, 
and after having poured some grout down 
the vertical joints , considers he has made a 
solid job! Have the stone taken up again 
and note the res sult. Workmanship, of this 
sort leads to “flushing” and the fall of 
pieces of stone. The bed of every course 
of masonry should be screeded. 


Damp-proof Courses. 

Many people object to slate damp- proof 
courses, as they become inefficient owing 
to the slates cracking. They only crack 
or crush when they have been imperfectly 
bedded. The usual way is to lay them on 
a bed of cement (perhaps containing a 
number of small stones) and tap them 
down with the trowel. This always results 
in the centre of the slate being unbedded. 
Walk along such a damp course on your 
heels, and you will demonstrate to the 
huilder in a striking manner the hollow- 
ness of his work. Use cement made with a 
sand that contains no small stones, rub 
each slate well into its bed, and you will 
get a damp- proof—not a damp—course. 

The author is not partial to asphalt 
damp-proof courses unless they are of 
genuine asphalt. Artificial asphalts are 
brittle when cold, but become soft in the 
heat of summer or near a_ heating 
chamber, and squeeze out. This allows 
settlement, and in the case of a retaining 
or other wall with a lateral thrust to 
sustain, may allow sliding on the bed. 

If you use broken brick for concrete, 
see that it is free from any old plastering 

r Keene’s cement, Parian cement, Sira- 
ite or similar material. Provided this 


aggregate be quite clean, it is one of the 
best for floor work. 

Many overhanging cornices of stone or 
brickwork and cement have become 


dangerous through being insufficiently 
weighted or tigd down. The weight of the 
overhanging portion and its overturning 
moment must be carefully estimated, and 
a sufficiently heavy blocking course added 
so as to obtain a moment of stability of at 
least 2. The top of the wall upon which 
the cornice rests should at the same time 
be well tied in, for the cornice, though 
stable in itself, will by reason of the eccen- 
tric load it imposes upon the wall tend to 
draw it outwards 

The type of cornice and parapet most 
prone to fall is that occurring in a terrace 
of houses having V-shaped roofs. There is 
a considerable area of thin wall exposed to 
the weather on both sides; wet and frost 
soon destroy the cementing properties os 
fat lime mortar, and then the overh: inging 
weight of the cornice, plus perhaps a feels 
wind pressure or vibration, brings the 
whole lot down. 

Many other common and uncommon 
causes of failure are dealt with instruc- 
tively in this valuable paper, which is 
published in full (with many illustrations) 
in the Transactions of the Concrete Insti- 
tute, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 


DRY ROT IN’ TIMBER. 


In view of the importance and interest of 
the subject of dry rot in timber, and its 
prevention, we reprint the following article 
from our contemporary the ‘‘ Contract 
Record,’’ of Toronto: 

The general causes of decay in timber 
are the presence of sap, alternate wetness 
and dryness, or exposure to moisture 
accompanied by heat and lack of ventila- 
tion, Rotten timber is due to decomposi- 
tion or putrefaction, generally occasioned 
by dampness, which proceeds by the 
emission of gases, chiefly carbonic acid gas 
and hydrogen. There are two kinds of 
rot to which woodwork in a building is 
subject, dry rot and wet rot. The chief 
difference between them seems to be that 
wet rot occurs where the gases involved 
can escape: by it the tissues of the wood, 
especially the sappy portions, are decom- 
posed. Dry rot, on the contrary, occurs in 
confined places where the gases cannot 
escape, but enter into new combinations, 
forming fungi, which feed upon and 
destroy the timber. 

Dry rot is generally caused by lack of 
ventilation. Confined air, without much 
moisture, encourages the growth of the 
fungus, which eats into the timber, renders 
it brittle, and so reduces the cohesion of 
the fibres that they are reduced to powder. 
It generally commences in the sapwood. 

Dry rot is especially dangerous because 
it not only eats up the entire timber in 
which it originates but the germs of the 
fungi producing it spread themselves to ali 
adjacent woodwork without necessary con- 
tact between the diseased and the sound 
wood. 

Definition of Fungt. 

There are but few common or popular 
mames for fungi, and the few there are, 
such as dry rot, punk, toadstools, etc., are 
exceedingly vague and indefinite. The 
Latin names are commonly used in 
Scientific literature. Their use implies an 
exact identification. ‘‘ Dry rot’’ is used 
to signify broadly the following fungi: 
Merulius’ lachrymans and other members 
of the Merulius genus; Coniophora cere- 
bella (or Coniophora puteana). The 
mame ‘‘ Polyporus family ”’ (fungi having 
Many pores) has been used to include 
broadly any of the pore fungi having pores 


or holes of various sizes and shapes in the 
fruiting surface. Fruiting fungi can be 

easily identified, but it is impossible posi- 
ek to identify the young sterile growth. 


Conditions Favourable to Growth. 


The conditions required for the germina- 
tion or grcwth of the merulius I: ichr ymans 
have often seeme d mysterious. The spores 
germinate in an eccentric manner and 
frequently refuse to grow to fruition on 
their customary host in artificial cultures. 
Dry rot fungi have two methods of re pro- 
duction and can remain a long time in a 
resting state. The common reproductive 
body, corresponding to the seed of higher 
plants, is called a snore, and grows over 
the surface of the plant. Spores are brown 
in colour and therefore may be easily 
distinguished from the surrounding ste rile 
growth. They are microscopic in size; a 
single plant produces many millions, and 
their small size allows them to float a long 
distance in the air. 

Under unfavourable . conditions — for 
growth, such as_ insufficient moisture, 
some of these destructive fungi assume a 
form of reproduction different. from that 
by which they ordinarily spread. In this 
form the growing plant separates into 
small sections which can sprout and grow 
again when favourable conditions arise. 
It can remain in this resting state for a 
considerable time in air-dry w ood. 

Rot in wood was originally supposed to 
be a chemical action similar to the rusting 
of iron, and the delicate lace-like plants, 
tough bracke ‘ts, or brown leathery growths 
were supposed to be attracted by the 
decayed wood, rather than being the cause 
of the rotting. The chemistry of the 
rotting process is not well known even at 
the present time. It is probable that there 
is some chemical action in addition to the 
life progress of the fungus through the 
wood cells. It is noted in blocks of sound 
wood in which fungus has been cultivated 
that when the fungus is freshly removed 
from the moist wood it has the appearance 
of being bright and sound as ever; but 
after being left in a dry atmosphere for a 
time the wood shrinks and forms the 
characteristic brown, cracked, and powdery 
material which is familiar as rotted wood. 

Without doubt the fungus ceases to 
make any vital progress very soon after 
drying commences, and the final browning 
and powdering is brought about by oxida- 
tion by the air, assisted by certain organic 
enzymes, either already present in the wood 
cells or formed by the activity of the 
fungus. 

In most cases the rotting found has 
taken place rapidly, instead of having been, 
as sometimes supposed, a slow continuous 
process similar to the rusting of iron or 
the weathering of stone. Sometimes after 
the timber has been partly destroyed the 
fungus growth is arrested, leaving suffi- 
cient strength to carry the load, and when 
the rotted timber is discovered years later 
it is assumed that destruction has been 
progressing slowly since the erection of the 
building. 

Dry rot progresses much faster in 
summer than in winter in an ordinary 
building which is heated and thus has its 
air made relatively dry during the winter 
months. Moisture produces the condition 
most favourable for rapid rotting, the rate 
of decay being dependent on the relative 
humidity—relative humidity being defined 
as the ratio of the amount of ‘moisture 
present at any given time to complete 
saturation, or the percentage of saturation 
of the air at the given temperature. The 
relative humidity of air in a room, or 
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basement, sometimes is very different in 
places only a few feet apart, and the 
difference is sometimes sufiicient to stop 
the growth of certain fungi. 

The effect of moisture is not limited to 
the air, but extends to the interior of the 
timber. Weaving room and paper mill 
timbers are freque ntly found with a sound 
shell both inside and out, and the interior 
entirely rotted away. 

That wood-destroying fungi cannot grow 
under water, or with the wood cells filled 
with water, is proved by many examples. 
One of the fine points in the successful 
design of wood stave pipe for conveying 
water under pressure is to de ‘sign its staves 
so thin that the pressure will keep the 
wood saturated; then, it is claimed, it will 
last indefinitely without decay. Wood of 
great antiquity has been found buried i 
cle 1y in a perfect state of preservation. 

Dry rot, or merulius lachrymans fungus, 
will grow on the surface of wood at 
atmospheric saturations from 96 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. It will grow inside large 
beams of susceptible material at a much 
lower percentage of atmospheric satura- 
tion. A possible source of moisture for 
supplying the requirements of a fungus 
growing inside a large beam is the decom- 
position of the beam itself. Chemical 
analysis shows rotted wood to contain 
relatively less hydrogen and more carbon 
than the original sound wood; this would 
indicate that. the hydrogen part of the 
cellulose or lignine molecule is more 
strongly attacked than the carbon part. 
This would result in the formation of 
water, if the decomposition is accompanied 
by oxidation. 

The dry rot disease is chiefly transmitted 
by direct contact, but living spores carried 
in the air can take root when they find a 
favourable — resting-place. Fungi are 
frequently carried in lumber and spread by 
placing it in large piles with scant 
ventilation. 

In examining a building affected with 
dry rot, the extent of the rotting can 
generally be estimated approximeé itely by 
boring test holes in the beams and columns 
at frequent intervals. If the material is 
badly rotted, the borings brought out will 
be in the form of brown powder or mud, 
according as the wood is wet or dry. 
Hammering on the timber with a 
machinist’s hammer is another method 
frequently adopted. In this way the outer 
shell of apparently sound beams has been 
broken through, showing the entire 
destruction of the interior. 

To determine whether the rot is still 
alive is frequently a complicated matter. 
If it is growing on the surface of the wood 
the fresh growth of lace-like plants is 
significant, but the more frequent condition 
is where the dry rot fungus is growing 
inside the wood, with no outward mani- 
festation. In this case a strong indication 
of living fungus is the moist appearance of 
a freshly cut section. 


Prevention of Rot. 

For ordinary building construction the 
best means to preserve timber from decay 
is to have it thoroughly seasoned and well 
ventilated, and if these conditions ar 
secured there is littlke danger of rot. 
Ventilation is generally the first preventa- 
tive measure suggested. Dry wood which 
is placed in an atmosphere well below the 
moisture requirements of a given fungus 
is undoubtedly incapable of infection with 
that fungus; but ventilation does not 
necessarily cause drying, as the wood will 
become drier or wetter according to the 
relative humidity of the air with which it 
is ventilated. Therefore timber ventilated 
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with moist air may have its rate of rotting 
accelerated rather than retarded. 

A heavy coat of paint may retard or 
accelerate the rate of rotting, depending 
upon whether it prevents the wood from 
absorbing or giving up moisture. The 
condition most commonly met, in which 
paint causes rotting, is when it is applied 
to green timber saturated with water. 
With dry, sound timbers which are to be 
placed in a moist atmosphere a paint will 
doubtless prove beneficial in proportion to 
its waterproofing qualities. 

It is probable that a very important 
factor in the resistance of several woods to 
fungus growth is the presence of some 
moisture-resisting material, such as resin, 
which prevents sufficient water from being 
absorbed under the ordinary conditions of 
atmospheric humidity for the requirements 
of common fungi. On the other hand, the 
presence of hygroscopic materials in wood 
cause it to absorb large amounts of water, 
in order to maintain equilibrium with the 
atmospheric humidity, and would render it 
more susceptible to attack by fungi. 

Heat and drying are useful in stopping 
rot. Often an infected building can be 
sterilized by skilful use of its own heating 
system. Merulius lachrymans is particu- 
larly sensitive to heat, a temperature of 
108 deg. Fahr. for three hours, or 115 
deg. Fahr. for one hour, being sufficient 
to kill it. It is also killed by complete 
dryness; but ordinary air drying does not 
Kxill it. Large beams and girders are 
better built up and cased, and posts should 
be bored longitudinally. But even columns 
with holes through them and the sections 
of built-up beams must be given a chance 
to season, as the common custom of boring 
green or wet columns just before they are 
put in place in a building, and using damp 
or green lumber for built-up beams, leaves 
ideal places for the growth of fungus. 
Holes in columns, moreover, have the 
objection that they form a convenient 
passage-way for the fungus to move 
rapidly from floor to floor in a diseased 
building. 

The causes of natural resistance to fungi 
in wood are obscure and have been investi- 
gated but little. Heartwood is generally 
much more resistant to fungi than sap- 
wood. The presence of starches and 
sugars in the sapwood, which serve as 
foods for fungi, as well as the greater 
water content, are probably the chief 
causes of its more rapid destruction, while 
the resistance to water of the heart resin 
and the antiseptic action of tannin are 
undoubtedly important functions in the 
resistance of the heartwood. The limit- 
ing power of resin is not absolute, but 
varies with the moisture, variety of fungus, 
and time of exposure. The resistance of 
wood to decay does not depend upon any 
one factor, but is the result of many 
heterogeneous components acting together. 

Antiseptic treatment is the onlv prac- 
ticable procedure with lumber of doubtful 
durability, because of porosity, light 
weight, sap, or previous exposure to infec- 
tion, or when it is to be used in a moist 
place. Much attention has been given to 
the treatment of railroad ties, posts, etc., 
but very little study in the past has been 
given to the treatment of mill timber. The 
increased life of railroad ties, treated with 
an antiseptic of ro lb. of creosote per cubic 
foot, is given by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory as from eight to 
fifteen years. 

The problem of treating timber for 
factory construction, however, is different 
from that of railway ties or posts. In- 
creased fire hazard, resistance to paint, and 
a disagreeable odour, are items to be con- 


sidered, though these are of no importance 
in the case of ties or posts. For this 
reason the numerous creosote and _ tar 
compounds are often unsuitable. The 
metal salts, such as corrosive sublimate, 
are preferable, according to all the evidence 
thus far available. Coal tar compounds 
are more used for preservative treatments 
of wood than all other materials together ; 
they act mechanically and chemically, 
serving as waterproofing as well as anti- 
septics. The penetration of antiseptics has 
been increased by the use of vacuum and 
pressure processes, applied in closed tanks. 

Various observations show that liquid 
oils do not thoroughly waterproof wood 
and, from all evidence obtainable, fungus 
is able to thrive about the same on oil 
soaked wood as upon wood without it. 

In building a paper mill or weaving mill, 
or any structure in which the humidity will 
be high, antiseptic treatment is well worth 
its cost with any timbers now available. 

Summing up the question of dry rot, 
and its menaces to timber structures, it 
may be said that the fungi causing destruc- 
tion of buildings are apparently few in 
variety, and their habits are controlled 
chiefly by the supply of moisture and the 
temperature; it is well worth the cost to 
heat the buildings as soon as possible after 
completion; buy heartwood whenever 
possible and subject it to a chemical treat- 
ment of sufficient strength to kill any latent 
fungi that it may contain, and to protect 
the surface from future attack; also pro- 
vide good ventilation, and the menace to 
the safety of structures by dry rot will be 
largely prevented. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Single-A partment Dwellings in Glasgow. 
Glasgow City Council has completed a 


block containing twenty-four single 
apartment dwellings, furnished, in the 
Calton area, to provide temporary shelter 
for married couples at 6s. a week. 


Change of Address. 

The 0G, B.Cee std: ote bondonmanG 
Witton, Birmingham, etc., advise us that 
the address of their Cork branch, from 
whence all orders from the South of 
Ireland are attended to, has now been 
altered to No. 76, Grand Parade. 


Town-Planning Enquiry at Armthorfe. 
The Local Board have 
notified the Doncaster Rural District 
Council of their intention to hold, on 
July 7, an enquiry into their application 
for authority to prepare a town planning 
scheme in respect of the Armthorpe area. 


Government 


Building at Hornsey. 

Eighty-six new houses were completed 
for occupation in Hornsey last year. Of 
these thirty-two were at -Muswell Hill, 
fifteen at Crouch End, twelve at East 
Hornsey, eleven at Highgate, nine at 
Stroud Green, and seven at West Hornsey. 
There were none at Harringay or Finsbury 
Park. Six houses were converted into 
twelve flats. 


Increased Wages for London Builders’ 
Operatives. 

On and, after July 17 an advance in 
wages of one penny per hour will be made 
to all builders’ operatives in London, as 
the result of a recent decision of the 
National Building Trades Conciliation 
Board. The National Building Traders’ 
Federation applied for an advance of 2d. 
per hour, but the Conciliation Board’s 
decision will increase the wages of London 
builders’ operatives by 4s. 2d. in a fifty- 
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hour week, and affect the wages of car- 
penters and joiners, stonemasons, brick- 
layers, smiths, and fitters, wood-cutting 
machinists, heating engineers, and 
domestic labourers, to the number of 
nearly 100,000 men. 


Re-Planning of Dublin. 


Mr. William A. McConnell, assistant 
hon. secretary of the Civics Institute of 
Ireland, writes from 7, Ely Place, Dublin, 
on June 17: “It will doubtless be of 
interest at this time to know that the 
Marquess of Aberdeen has, in view of the 
aitered circumstances prevailing in our 
city, authorised the adjudication of his 
competition to proceed, and the work has 
now been put in hand.”’ 


Housing Shipbuilders at Chepstow. 


The Standard Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Company has been formed to 
construct standardised steamers, in view of 
the shipping losses suffered during the war. 
A suitable site has been secured on the 
River Wye near Chepstow, and an early 
start is assured. There is a proposal to 
form a separate company to lay our for the 
benefit of the workmen and their families 
roomy houses of the garden city type. 


Forthcoming Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 

The forthcoming exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, in the 
galleries of the Royal Academy, in the 
autumn, will be open to all craftsmen, 
whether members of the society or not, 
and works will be received and exhibited 
under conditions similar to those of the 
summer exhibitions at the Royal Academy. 
The address of the secretary, Professor 
E. S. Prior, A.R:A.; 15° a, beeen Gort: 
Temple, E.C. 


Military Cross for Liverpool Architect. 

In the list of recipients of the Military 
Cross appears .the name of Second- 
Lieutenant Geo. H. Havelock Sutton. 
Second-Lieutenant Havelock Sutton is 
well known in Liverpool, being a partner 
in the firm of Havelock Sutton, Son, and 
Simpkin, architects, surveyors, etc., of 
that city. He went to the front at the 
early part of 1915 with his regiment, and 
at the end of the year he was attached to 
the Twelfth Division Staff. He was 
dangerously wounded in the middle of 
January this year, and was in hospital at 
Rouen for sixteen weeks, and is now at 
Lady Ridley’s hospital in London. 


National Housing Conference. 


At Lancaster, on June 16; a national 
conference was held by the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council to discuss 
problems likely to arise after the war. A 
large number of Co-operative Congress 
delegates took part. It was strongly 
emphasised that, unless a definite scheme 
were prepared, there would be a danger of 
scarcity of employment for returning 
soldiers. Schemes should be inaugurated. — 
Resolutions were adopted calling the 
attention of the Government to the need 
for the provision of additional houses for 
working classes and urging that twenty 
million pounds should be set apart to make 
advances to local authorities so as to 
enable them to provide houses at reason- 
able rentals. The Conference also passed 
a resolution in favour of a co-operative 
housing policy, so as to give facilities for 
obtaining capital for housing and town 
planning, whilst the opinion was expressed 
that greater care should be exercised in the 
housing of co-operative employees, 
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NEWS ITEMS—continued. 


Contractors’ Claim for £97,000. 

} At the further hearing, on June 30, of 
the case of Spencer Santo and Co. v. H.M. 
}Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings, Mr. Francis Riddle, building 
manager, was under cross-examination by 
Sir R. Acland, K.C., and the hearing was 
again adjourned. 


' 


Town Planning and Social Science. 

._ A lecture, under the auspices of the 
School of Social Science and of Training 
‘for Social Work, was delivered last week 
at Liberty Buildings, Liverpool, by Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., of the 
Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture, on town planning. This was the last 
lecture of a series arranged by the School 
‘of Social Science, with the object of 
jcreating a more general interest in move- 
jments affecting our national and civic life. 


Glasgow Building Trades Holidays. 

A combined meeting of employers and 
joperatives, representative of all the puild- 
ing trades in Glasgow, was held in the 
Building Trades Exchange to arrange for 
uniform procedure in regard to the summer 
holidays. It was agreed that all work of 
a private nature be suspended during the 
usual Fair Holiday period in July; that 
work in Government controlled establish- 
ments continue during the holiday period 
as required, on the terms and conditions 
provided for by the Minister of Munitions, 
and work on munitions and in connection 
therewith in uncontrolled establishments 
proceed as required during this holiday 
period on the terms and conditions pro- 
vided for in the bye-laws of the several 
trades. 


A New Soldiers’ Home at Aldershot. 

The new soldiers’ home built by the 
Baptist Union at Aldershot, which Mr. 
Lloyd George will open on July 14, is of 
‘ed brick and Bath stone. Its concert-hail 
is the largest of its kind in Aldershot. It 
nas a fairly large billiard-room, containing 
‘wo tables, and there are games and 
‘eading-rooms. Its canteen is divided 
from the kitchen by a wall, the food 
xeming through a buttery hatch. ‘There 
ire washing-baths and shower-baths, but 
he greatest luxury of all is a drying 
thamber, which is said to be an absolute 
10velty even to soldiers’ homes. Here the 
soldier soaked from parade or route march 
xan deposit his overcoat or tunic, and can 
ackle his tea or supper with the comfort- 
ng assurance that the garment will be dry. 
it the conclusion of his meal. 


Leeds and Vorkshire Architectural 
Soctety. 
~The annual general meeting of the 
ueeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held on Thursday, June 15, at 
}, Greek Street, Leeds, Mr. G. F. Bow- 
Nan in the chair. Mr. Whitehead 
wesented the annual report of the work 
lone by the society for the past year, and 
Nentioned that the department of archi- 
€cture at the Leeds School of Art, under 
Mr. G. J. Coombs, has received recogni- 
1on from the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects, and is the first provincial 
school of Art to obtain it. Mr. R. Field- 
ng Farrar presented the annual balance- 
heet, which was adopted, and it was pro- 
*”osed, seconded, and approved, that a sum 
f £150 be invested in the War Loan. The 
ollowing officers were elected for the 
Msuing year: President, G. Fredk. 
3owman; vice-presidents, J. F. Walsh, 
m>.1., and C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
ton. treasurer, R. Fielding Farrar, 


A.R.1I.B.A.; hon. librarian, G. J. Coombs, 
A.R.C.A.; hon. secretary, Wm. White- 
head, A.R.I.B.A; and the following mem- 
bers of the Council: Messrs. W. J. Morley, 
F.R.I.B.A; W. C. Smithson, TNE SS el 8a 
J. C. Procter, A.R.2B.A; J. E. Braith- 
waite, A.R.I.B.A; W. Alban Jones and 
Douglas Bowman (Associate member). 


SIR) ROWAND ANDERSON 
ENTERTAINED BY SCOTTISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir Rowand Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., was 
the guest of the Architectural Societies of 
Scotland at a luncheon in the Caledonian 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on June 29. 
Mr. T. F. Maclennan, A.R.I.B.A., Pre- 
sident of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, occupied the chair. The com- 
pany numbered about 100, and included 
Lady Anderson, Lord Provost Sir Robert 
Inches, Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, Sir 
James Balfour Paul, Sir John J. Burnet, 
Professor Baldwin Brown, Sir Robert 
Lorimer, etc., etc. 

Lord Provost Inches, who, on account 
of Sir Rowand Anderson’s indisposition, 
went to London to receive the medal on 
his behalf, handed over the medal to Sir 
Rowand, and read a letter from Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., expressing admiration of Sir 
Rowand Anderson’s work as an architect 
and in the cause of education. 

Sir John J. Burnet, of the Glasgow In- 
stitute of Architects, presented an address 
of congratulation in the name of the 
architectural societies of Scotland. The 
address made reference to the magnificent 
record of Sir. Rowand Anderson’s accom- 
plished work, the invaluable services he 
had rendered to the cause of architectural 
education, and his untiring devotion to the 
interests of the profession, which made 
him well worthy of the highest honour to 
which an architect could aspire. Sir John 
Burnet alluded to Sir Rowand Anderson’s 
great characteristics, his constructive 
power, his knowledge of the craft, and his 
high ideals of craftsmanship, which he had 
done much to develop. In support of the 
address speeches were also delivered by 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, Aberdeen 
Society of Architects;.Mr. G. P. K. 
Young, Dundee Society of Architects; Mr. 
T. Forbes Maclennan, the chairman, and 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, vice-president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Chairman said they were all proud 
to show Sir Rowand Anderson’s works to 
admiring strangers as those of an Edin- 
burgh man; they were worthy additions 
to the architecture of their beautiful city. 
On behalf of the younger generation he 
expressed indebtedness to Sir Rowand for 
his generous and invaluable services in the 
establishment of sound architectural teach- 
ing in Edinburgh, and also for the ideals 
Which inspired him and for the fight he 
had made against all shams in misapplied 
architecture. 

Sir Rowand Anderson expressed his deep 
thanks for the great honour conferred on 
him by the Royal Institute, and his 
gratification at receiving so generous a 
tribute from his brother architects. 

Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, proposing the 
toast of the Architectural Societies of 
Scotland, said that the criticism of their 
guest’s work was likely to be less and 
less acrid and more and more sweet as his 
work got that touch of age which was 
always an improvement to architectural 
work, There was nothing shabby or 
sham about his work. Sir Robert Lorimer 
replied. 


R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATIONS: 
ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN 
DESIGN. 


Following are particulars of the subjects 
for the Alternative Problems in Design of 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examinations : 


Subject XXVITTI. 

(a) The Hall and Staircase to a 
National Museum. ‘The hall to be 38 ft. 
wide. The inner swing doors and screen 
to be shown, but not the outer part of the 
entrance. The height of the main storey 
to be 20 ft. from floor to floor. Four steps 
in the hall to lead up to the main floor 
level. 

Doorways to galleries on either side and 
access to galleries at back of staircase 
required. Top light to the staircase. 
Openings on first floor looking into the 
hall or stair or both if desired. 

Drawings.—Two plans and two sections 
to 4-in. scale and details to 4-in. scale. 

(6) A Small Country House to cost 
#1,500. To stand in ground 200 ft. 
frontage on the south-west of a country 
road and 300 ft. deep. The view is to the 
south and the ground slopes 1 in 25 to the 
south-west. 

Accommodation required. — Dining- 
room, good drawing-room, loggia or 
verandah, kitchen, small housemaid’s 
pantry, ete.; four bedrooms, bathroom, 
three w.ec.’s. 

Drawings.—Two plans and roof plan, 
section and elevation to 4-in. scale re- 
quired. Block plan of the whole site, scale 
32 ft. to an inch. 

The student is to cube out the building, 
showing how he arrived at the cubes, and 
to price it. 

Subject XXIX. 

(a) A Mausoleum to the memory of a 
shipowner and his family. 

To be placed on a plot of ground 24 ft. 
by 20 ft. and to be simple in treatment 
and to cost about £1,000. Wall spaces for 
inscriptions. Vault not to be shown. 

Drawings.—Plans, full section, and one 
or two elevations to 3-in. scale and detail 
of some part to a larger scale. 

(6) A Chapel to a Two-Storied Suburban 
Infirmary. To hold 150 patients and staff 
altogether. Entrance from the main cor- 
ridor of the building on both floors, 

Drawings.—Two plans, section, and 
two elevations required to }-in. scale, and 
details to 3-in. scale. 

Subject XXX. 

(2) A Pavilion and Ornamental Pool, 
etc., at the end of a lake in a park. The 
total space to be dealt with to be about 
300 ft. square and 4 ft. above the surface 
of the lake. 

Drawings.—General plan to 1-16-in. 
scale, elevation and details to a suitable 
scale to explain scheme. 

(6) A Timber and Lead Lantern on the 
Roof of a Hall 4o ft. wide, the ridge of 
the roof of which is 40 ft. from the ground. 
The lantern to be about 11 ft. wide. 

Drawings.—Plans at various levels and 
the necessary sections and elevations to 
3-in. scale. All construction to be shown, 
including the trusses to carry the lantern. 
Any details to a larger scale that may be 
desirable. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 
1916-1917. 


Subject Subject Subject 
XXVIII. XXIX. XXX. 
United Kingdom Aug. 31 Oct. 31 Dec. 30 
Johannesburg Oct. 31 Dec. 30 Feb, 28 
Melbourne ... Nov. 30 Jan, 31 Mar, 31 
Sydney .. Nov. 30 Jan, 31 Mar, 31 


Toronto +» Sept, 30 Nov. 30 Jan. 31 


the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER (ineligible) with first-class references 
and widely known among architects and contractors 
in South Wales, wants to engage himself for the 
duration of the war. Open to serve in any capacity 
where extensive experience of contracting business 
and intimate knowledge of building construction and 
materials, plans, specifications, and quantities are of 
value. Offers giving particulars of appointment and 
remuneration to Box 848. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to send for terms to quan- 
tity surveyor with excellent professional references, 
supported by extensive quantity surveying practice, 
and advantage of exceptional practical knowledge of 
building construction. Open to serve Architects in 
preparing quantities, specfications, surveys, arbitra- 
tions, ete.—Box 847. 


BUILDER’S Manager; twenty years’ West End expe- 
rience in first-class decorative, alteration, and jobbing 
work; keen estimator and supervisor; age 45,—Esti- 
mator, 49, Harewood Avenue, Marylebone, 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor’s Manager, over 20 
years’ experience on public works in England and 
Colonies, requires position in month’s time, Ex- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, etc. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


CLERK of Works disengaged, or as General Foreman; 
first-class references for both.—T, Kirting, Elm Villa, 
20, Milsille Road, Walthamstow. 


CLERK of Works, completing two years’ engagement 
with ‘‘ Explosives Co.,’’ desires job as Chief or Assis- 
tant on building staff of factory; good knowledge of 
building routine; age 28; married; attested and 
badged._V. Hughes, “Netherby,’’ Stowmarket. 834 


CLERK of Works (ineligible), thoroughly competent, 
with 380 years’ experience on hospital and school 
work, desires engagement ; country preferred. First- 
class. references—C. W., 70, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, 842 


DECORATOR’S Manager or Assistant seeks engage- 
ment; West End experience as draughtsman, sales- 
man, and estimator, with good knowledge of build- 
ing, ete.—_F. A., c.o, Blackburn, 2, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, 8.W. 


ESTATE Clerk of Works (31), with experience in 
architect’s and estate offices, seeks any suitable 
appointment, temporary or permanent ; ineligible. 
Box 841. 


FOREMAN Decorator requires position ; West End 
experience; keen estimator for all trades; good 
manager of men; age 45; moderate salary._F. P., 
97, Warwick Road, Thornton Heath. 


JUNIOR Draughtsman seeks engagement in archi- 
tect and surveyor’s office; completed three years’ 
training in art and technical schools ; good draughts- 
man and colourist, neat tracer, knowledge of land 
surveying; ineligible for military service—Molyneux, 
49, Knatchbull Road, Camberwell. 845 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework; well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only; town or 
country.—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe Road, Kentish 
Town, London, N.W. 843 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work). High reliefs,Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions. Panelling and special designs. 
Town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, 8.W. 


REPRESENTATIVE, energetic, connection leading pro- 
vincial architects, builders; good technical knowledge 
building, desires engagement with specalist firm; age 
45; salary, expenses, and commission.—Box 846. 


THE Assocation of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WORKING Foreman Decorator; all kinds of high- 
class decorations; good manager of men; first-class 
references; London or country.—Foreman, 52, Gordon 
Road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper_in buying 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Archit 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, JULY 5, 1916. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising 1s governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerate 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE, 


The object of the Professional Employment Com-. 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature, Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


COMPOSITIGN.—Floor layers required; good, cap- 
able men with knowledge of scraping. Only men 
ineligible for the services need apply.—Box 888. 


ESTATE Bricklayer, used to all kinds of general 
repairs.—Apply, stating full particulars of expe- 
rience, wages required, etc., to Estate Agent, care 
of Lord Kenyon, Boreham House, Chelmsford. 


REQUIRED, Clerks of Works, with good knowledge 
of building trade and prices. Must be ineligible 
for general service in the Army. Pay, 7s. 6d. per 
day, seven days a week.—Apply, stating age, expe- 
rience, and whether cyclist, to D.O., R.E., Ripon 
Camp, Yorkshire.—837. 


REQUIRED, a good Draughtsman, capable of pre- 
paring working and detail drawings. Must be 
ineligible for military service——Write, stating expe- 
rience, salary, etc., to Box 26, c.o. J. G. King and 
Son, 10, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lordon. — 


REQUIRED, Plumber and Fitter for jobbing shop; 
general all-round work.—A. J. White and Co., 50, 
Rochester Row, Westminster. 


WANTED Clerk of Works to schedule properties ang 
prepare lists of fixtures, etc,, superintend execution 
of repa'rs and get out quantities, etc; applicants 
must be over military age; wages 9s, per diem.— 
Apply W. D. Valuer, R.E. Division Office, Shorncliffe. 

844 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


DECORATOR’S business (high-class nature) for 
sale, Midlands, old-established; owner desirous of 
retiring; certified accounts showing substantial 
profits; excellent premises; stock and plant at 
valuation.—Box 816. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK. 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., Ltd., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING _ INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo: 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


FOR disposal, building sand substitute; unequalled 
for concreting; on rail, chep; Tunstall Station, 
N.S8.R.—Alfred Meakin (Tunstall), Ltd., Tunstall, 
Staffs.—817. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and _ boards; 
lowest wharf prices,—C, H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.K. 


d below are framed upon the lowest possible 
“Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


space for their announcements, and 
ects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


On a complete. practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 


Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 


Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 


Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 9 months’ S.I. Courses commence in June. 
Past successes include:—The Penfold Silver Medal, 
Building Prize, Drive: Prize, and the Trish Special 
Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. @. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, §.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


TWO MILLION CUBIC FEET 
OF VERY VALUABLE 
SCOTCH TIMBER, 
standing on the DRUMTOCHTY, GLENFARQU- 
HAR, and DELLAVAIRD ESTATES, near ABER- 
DEEN, MONTROSE, and PERTH—of the finest 
quality, fully matured and straight growth, com- 
prising 
_ LARCH, SPRUCE, AND FIR. 
Many trees 80 feet in length, containing over 50 
cubie feet and suitable for telegraph poles, masts, 
sleepers, boarding, pitprops, etc. THE HARDWOOD 
PLANTATIONS contain magnificent BEECH, ASH, 
OAK, ELM, LIME, CHESTNUT, and PLANE. All 
near good hard roads, within easy reach of 
Laurencekirk, Fordoun, and Stonehaven Stations. 


NORBURY, SMITH AND CO. 


will offer the above by Auction in about 80 LOTS 
of varying size, at DRUMTOCHTY CASTLE, 
AUCHINBLAE, near FORDOUN, on THURSDAY, 
July 18, 1916, at two o’clock. Detailed particulars, 
with plans and conditons of sale, may be obtained 
of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Local Offices, 
DRUMTOCHTY CASTLE, or the Head Offices, 4, 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.—840. 


MESSRS, CHURCHILL and SIM’S next Public Sale 
will take place at the GREAT HALL, WINCHESTER 


HOUSE, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, July 12, 1916, 
at TWELVE o’clock precisely, with an assortment of 
DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, etc. 


Catalogues of 
CHURCHILL and SIM, Wood Brokers, 29, Clement’s 
Lane, E.C, 


BUILDING LANDS AND SITES 


50 ACRES FREEHOLD LAND, 10 miles from 
London, rapidly developing suburb, for SALE. Suit- 


able for artisans’ dwellings and factories. Main drain- | 
age and water supply; electric trams and railway 
station in close proximity. From £150 an acre,— } 


GARVEY and GOOK, 7, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


THE 
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5 THE GALLERIES, HUNGERFORD MARKET. CHARLES FOWLER, ARCHITECT. 
: From a water-colour drawing at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
i 


(See page I5.) 
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FE DilrieO Release 


N this country we have learned to take our victories 
quietly. No pans have been raised, there- 
fore, over the rejection of the Charing Cross 

Bridge Bill. Nevertheless, it is an occasion for 
real gratification, which has been expressed, as a 
rule, with the dignity and restraint that befit a 
triumph of principle, in which neither personal 
animosity in any form, nor political bias in any degree, 
is at all involved. What gives value to the victory 1s 
the proof it affords of the changed spirit of Parliament 
and the public on issues which the bridge question 
typically represents. Formerly it was assumed that 
the railway companies could do exactly as they liked 
in such matters, and that opposition to them was futile, 
if not impious. Notoriously they had too much 
influence in Parliament. Perhaps because they abused 
it, this influence has been for some time past steadily 
waning ; and the view of some cynical general manager, 
that the public exists for the benefit of the railways, 1s 
visibly in process of readjustment: the pyramid 1s no 
longer to stand on its apex, but is to be “broad-based 
upon the people’s will.” 


ee 


It must be acknowledged—and by no means grudg- 
ingly or reluctantly—that on this occasion the 
company have conducted their case with exemplary 
good manners. As the people were in no mood to 
tolerate the old autocracy, blandness was undoubtedly 
the better policy. But there was more in it than that. 
It is conceivable that the exquisite courtesy of Sir 
James Dent, while native to him, is also typical rather 
than peculiar. It is a great change from the hortatory 
and domineering tone of the railway magnates of a 
past generation; and it secures for the company our 
sympathy in the difficulties in which its defeat will no 
doubt place it. Those difficulties, we trust, will dissolve 
when, in due time, the State, the public, the municipal 
authorities, and the railway companies co-operate for 
the betterment of London. As Professor Lethaby so 
opportunely hinted, an Imperial Memorial Bridge at 
Charing Cross will not only make London “tidy” and 
respectable, but will stand as a symbol of her conver- 
sion to the larger view of commercial economy, as well 
as a not ignoble memorial of her greatness among the 
nations. 


* * * * 


Charing Cross Bridge as it stands, is a very expres- 
sive symbol of the old narrow, intense, and short- 
sighted commercialism which scorned and_ hated 
amenity, saw power and progress in nothing but the 
steam-engine, cultivated ugliness on principle, and 
regarded any advocacy of beauty as a sign of insanity, 
or a wicked and dangerous heresy against the sanctified 
dogma of Utilitarianism. Such mean and narrow 
conceptions are fading away with the Early Victorian 
tradition; and even a London County Council alder- 


man can see that “ nothing is more symbolical than a 
bridge. It is a safe passage from shore to shore, and, 
as St. Augustine said, a war is (or should be) a transi- 
tion from a lower state of peace to a higher. A fine | 
bridge at this spot would almost be a small part of a 
European policy of peace, union, and good will. The 
foreigner would alight at a noble and an artistic—it is 
tc be hoped—station on the south shore, and as he | 
drove in his taxi over a wide and lofty and well- 
adorned bridge would see St. Paul’s to his nght and 
Westminster to his left, and all the fine and varied 
edifices on the north shore. It would be the most | 
impressive entrance to a capital city in the world.” We 
cannot believe that London will be so profligate as to 
throw away so fine an opportunity. : 


London, indeed, now stands committed to the larger 
view ; and, indeed, Captain Swinton declares that the’ 
House of Commons, by rejecting the railway com- | 
pany’s Bill, has assumed “the heavy responsibility of © 
itself tackling the widest town-planning reconstruction | 
which the Old World has ever known or is likely to | 
know.” Captain Swinton should have. broken this) 
news more gently to so notoriously timid a body as the | 
House of Commons, which, with the progressive speed | 
of the snail, has the same capacity for drawing 1n its | 
horns. True, Captain Swinton’s fine vision fascinates 
whom it does not frighten. One’s heart warms to him | 
for outbursts like this ; “ Let us realise that in no centre 
of population on God’s earth is there any spot com-_ 
parable in beauty and accumulated history and senti-' 
ment with the square mile set about that curve of the’ 
River Thames. Before I die I hope to see ranged in it” 
not only the finest bridge in the world, but, below 
ground, a quite perfect system of traffic communication, — 
electric and interchangeable, with perhaps a new 
market ; and above ground, a Shakespeare Theatre, a' 
new London University, and—last, but not least— 
jutting boldly out and soaring aloft where the dirty 
old station now stands, some architectural triumph—_ 
name it how you will—an expression of victory) 
memory, and peace. I trust the House of Commons 
understands that Trafalgar Square, Covent Garden 
the Adelphi, and at least some 200 acres of land soutk 
of the river, should be considered in its reconstructior 
proposals.” Although this is the language of enthu | 
siasm, it is for the moment less likely than ever before” 
to be discredited on that account, because it has beer 
recently discovered that, as Mr. Gilbert Chestertor 
might say, your visionary is in reality the most practl 
cal-minded of persons; while A®sthetics is merely thi 
art of “keeping things tidy,” monumental building «” 
elorification of business, and town-planning a broaden 
ing of the avenues to profit! But profit need not bi 
restricted to its old sordid sense; for “what shall 1 
profit a man if he lose his own soul?” 


No custom of the trade, however well established, is 
sate from challenge. In an action tried in the Nisi 
Prius Court at Dublin, counsel argued at considerable 
length whether or not a builder who had undertaken 
work for which he had neither tendered an estimate 
nor signed a contract was entitled to payment by 
instalments as the work proceeded. in spite of the 
absence of an agreement, the jury found that the con- 
tractor was entitled to payment by instalments. If 
they had decided to the contrary, they would have set 
themselves in opposition to a custom that is not only 
_common and general, but is rooted in reason. Its 

abandonment would make building as a_ business 
almost impossible, and would set up the false theory 
that a builder is a banker lending money without 
interest to the building owner for the duration of the 
contract. No such ridiculous contention was raised in 
the Dublin case, where the whole trouble arose through 
the absence of a written contract, and from the non- 
employment of an architect, whose agreeable function 
it is to sign certificates for payment as the work pro- 
, ceeds. Who else could fairly and impartially indicate 
_the psychological moments for handing over to the 
builder the wherewithal to pay his workmen’s wages ? 
_ This case, in fact, has for its sole interest its illustration 
of the folly of eliminating the architect even where the 
job is small. An architect’s fee would have been 
infinitesimal in comparison with the costs of litigation, 
and the parties would have been spared the worry of 
' dispute and the anxieties attending legal process. 


Much correspondence on “Huge Vicarages” is 
appearing in the “Guardian.” “A great vicarage, a 
great evil,” seems to be, in effect, the general verdict. 
Lhis is qualified, however, by “Father of Seven,” 
whose observation on the subject recalls that of the 
Malthusian who noted that while there is plenty of 
bread in the land, and there are also plenty of mouths 
fo eat it, the bread is in one place and the mouths are 
4inanother. So it is with the vicarage and its denizens. 
There are not too many big vicarages, but the big 
vicarage toa often falls to the married vicar with a 
small family, or to the bachelor with none at all, while 
the little vicarage goes to the “ Father of Seven,” who 
is then conscious of a certain reservation when he has 
to recite “ Blessed is the man that hath his quiver full.” 
It is a difficult position. Vicars, we take it, are not 
appointed to their livings on the numerical strength of 
their families, although possibly some of them may 
occasionally get preferment for less conspicuous 
qualifications. With these purely domestic considera- 
tions, however, the stranger intermeddleth not. What 
touches us more nearly is the question of dilapidations, 
which naturally enough has assumed an important 
place in the discussion. Architects are very well aware 
that the burden of upkeep to which most rectors or 
vicars are subject is often so hard to bear that it is 
liable to be shirked. As the house grows older, each 
successive occupant finds the burden more onerous, 
and it presses very unfairly on the custodian of a 
ouilding that is crumbling to decay. Tender-hearted 
surveyors have been known to under-estimate rather 
seriously the cost of putting the vicarage in repair in 
readiness for a new inmate, and it is suggested that 
these pious frauds would be rendered unnecessary if 
he system which is really responsible for them were 
abolished. 
: % * * z: 

“A Rector” makes the bold but sensible proposals 
hat all rectories and vicarages should become the 
property of the Diocese; that in each Diocese a 

| Jilapidations Commission should be set up; and that 
ill dilapidations, except ordinary internal decoration, 
hould be paid for out of a general Dilapidations 
| und. This is surely a more excellent way than 
eaving the matter to individual caprice, incompetency, 
nd impecuniosity. Our chief interest in the matter 
Pe as well be quite frankly stated. It is this: That 
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whereas under the present wretched system the archi- 
tect and builder are called in only at the eleventh hour, 
and are then required only to cobble and botch, with 
results that ure unsatisfactory and even exasperating 
ta all concerned, orderly and systematic attention to 
repairs would, on “ stitch-in-time ” principles, be in the 
long run economical, would preserve the architect and 
the builder from the humiliation of botching, while 
giving them a fuller and fairer measure of satisfactory 
business, with the chance of taking a legitimate pride 
in their work, and would make every vicarage what 
only some of them are now—an example to the laity 
in ne highly important duty of setting one’s house in 
order. 


* 


_In the unofficial list of casualties published in the 
“Times” of last Saturday there are three names of 
architectural interest. Second-Lieutenant Lawton S. 
Ford, of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, 
who was killed on July 1, was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawton Ford, of Esher. He was educated at a 
private school in Bexhill, and after passing the London 
University Matriculation examination he entered the 
Architectural Association Schools. On the outbreak 
ot the war he joined as a private in the Army Service 
Corps Motor Section, but in April, IQ15, obtained a 
commission in the West Surrey Regiment, and went to 
France in the following September. He was twenty- 
six years old. Second-Lieutenant H. W. Pegg, of the 
East Surrey Regiment, who died of wounds on July 4, 
was the youngest son (he was only in his twentieth 
year, having obtained his commission when he was 
eighteen) of Mr. H. Carter Pege, F.R.I.B.A., of West- 
minster and Thornton Heath, Surrey. Captain John 
Stewart Powell, of the Hampshire Regiment, who was 
killed on July 3, aged thirty-one, was the third son of 
the late William Henry Powell, F.R.I.B.A., and of Mrs. 
Powell, of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. He had been on the 
staff of the Middlesex County Council for more than 
ten years, and, getting leave of absence early in the 
wart, obtained his commission in October, IQI4, was 
promoted heutenant in April, 1915, and captain in 
September of the same year, going to the front in the 
following December. Although, strictly speaking, 
only the first of these names— Mr. Lawton S. 
F'ord—may be correctly added to the lengthening 
architectural roll of honour, the others, it will have been 
noticed, are those of the sons of architects, and the 
profession is proud to claim kindred with them. 


HUNGERFORD MARKET. 


HE water-colour drawing by ‘Charles Fowler 
reproduced on page 13 recalls Hungerford 
Market. The company which rebuilt the old 

market in 1832-3 proved singularly unsuccessful, but 
their artistic enterprise was most praiseworthy. The 
site, being that now occupied by Charing Cross 
Station, was on an incline, and Fowler took the fullest 
advantage of this fact. On the river bank was a quay 
from which the lower quadrangle or fish market was 
approached. This was enclosed by a double tier of 
colonnaded galleries, the columns being of the Doric 
Order and of granite, similar to those employed by 
Fowler a few years earlier at Covent Garden Market, 
and still existing. Double flights of steps led up to the 
portico of the general market, which consisted of three 
parallel halls, the centre one of greater height and lit 
by a clerestory. These halls had open timber roofs 
and were separated only by arcades. Beyond, towards 
the Strand, was the upper quadrangle, also with Doric 
colonnades. In 1845 Hungerford footbridge was 
erected, and the upper galleries of the market formed 
the northern approach to it. It might be thought that 
this would have made the fortune of any market, but 
presumably the toll caused the traffic to be small. In 
1862 both market and bridge were demolished. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


HANKS to those who have fought so well in the 
trenches of the “ Observer,’ and _ elsewhere, 
£167,000 shall now not be spent in tinkering with 

Charing Cross Bridge—the iron centipede that stands 
ungainly in Thames water, the “ red oxide Behemoth o 
there shall be no adding to its undesirable bulk, 
no Strengthening of it to live for untold years 
to come; and the throwing-out of the Bill means, 
if it means anything, that this bridge must die 
the death, that Charing Cross Station must go, bag and 
baggage, to the Surrey shore, and that we must have a 
splendid new road bridge at this point, so badly needed 
midway between Waterloo Bridge and Westminster ; 
and, further, and most important of all, that when the 
new road bridge is built it must form part of a grand 
civic lay-out with Zaces at each end, and a new and 
worthy Charing Cross Station on the south side. We 
ought also to have the boulevard somewhere in the 
scheme, with the little trees and the café tables that 
would be so welcome in an open-air café-less London. 
There must be seats where we can sit leisurely, watch- 
ing the passing life. In this respect Amsterdam is the 
worst city I have yet encountered ; never a public seat 
can you find in the maze of canal-streets, and in sheer 
desperation you are driven into the Post Office to write 
imaginary letters on very real and welcome benches. 
Let the reader think of Paris, by way of contrast. Paris 
is the pleasantest of places to wander in; London is 
far dustier and dirtier, but it need not be so, and the 
new London, laid out in the larger manner which this 
Charing Cross scheme suggests, would not bring that 
weariness to soul and body which is at present 
unhappily the case. 


architects, for instance, before Mr. Richardson’s 
articles appeared recently in the “ Architectural 
Review,” had any conception of what Russia could 
offer in the way of fine classical architecture, how many 
were aware of the existence of such a masterpiece as 
Thomas de Thomon’s Bourse in Petrograd? With 
Italy the case has been different: Italian art and archi- 
tecture of the past has been our constant study, but in 
concentrating attention upon this we have overlooked 
the modern art of Italy. Those therefore who find 
themselves in the vicinity of Leicester Square will do 
well to spend a shilling at the Leicester Galleries, 
where they will find a very remarkable exhibition of 
War pictures and cartoons—vivid, biting, sometimes 
horrific, satires, which gain an additional interest 
when we know the conditions under which the draw- 
ings were made. The caricature, the cartoon, and the |} 
illustrated postcard played a large part in bringing | 
Italy into the War. Let me quote from the prefatory | 
note to the exhibition catalogue: “In the streets of }} 
Rome the crowd was wont to gather before the carica- 
tures that satirised the event of the day. On the 
morrow, these caricatures were spread among the } 
public in postcard form. The enemy felt the weight | 
of these blows and sought to stay them. The sturdy | 
Galantara, who fought the good fight in the ‘ Asino,! 

was prosecuted by the enemy Embassies for his car- | 
toon, ‘The Two Butchers.’ Golia, who edited the satirical |} 
journal, ‘I] Numero,’ was threatened personally by the | 
German colony of Turin. His answer admitted of no 

reply. Martini’s ‘Danza Macabra’ evoked violent | 
enemy protests, but, nothing daunted, the Italian | 
artists continued their work in the ‘Travaso,’ they) 
“Guerin Meschino,’ the ‘ Numero,’ and the ‘420.’ Then 

appeared the admirable album ‘Gli uni e gli altri, im) 


which were collected the works of the best caricaturists } 
in order to deal a final blow at German influence. The 1 
first edition was sold out at once. Shortly afterwards} 
Italy joined the Allies. On that day, many Italian |} 
artists, rightly proud of their work, exchanged the} 
crayon for the rifle. Ventura, Codognato and others, | 
fighting on the Isonzo, turned to aécount their hours of || 
leisure by depicting life at the front and the fierceness | 
of the mountain warfare. * Others like Sartorio have) 

suffered the hard fate reserved for prisoners of war.|| 
Others, again, died gloriously in the heat of action. |} 
Oppo, after a splendid campaign in the ‘Idea|} 
Nazionale, joined the famous 130th Infantry, which |} 
was decimated on July 7, 1915. Severely wounded || 
(having lost the use of one arm and with his jaw bone) 
smashed) he was among the five survivors; but he has} 
(though London has far uglier churches—modern since resumed his place in the ‘Idea Nazionale,’ and) 
churches, alas, among them), there come along, wages the same war for the same ideal. Yet others,| 
inevitably, those queer people who like, in all like Sachetti, celebrate the valour of Alpini and Ber-| 
things, to contradict the orthodox. These pro- saglieri against the sinister knights of Kultur. Thus, the 
ceed to say that Archers pile is not really artists of Italy help to maintain public spirit at the his) 
bad; it is, in fact, quite interesting; a writer level of their own. Older men, already famous,” hike 
in the “Westminster” even says that “although Pogliaghi, have creatéd an imperishable record of ther} 
the effect at a distance is miserable, the architectural country’s deeds by illustrating the sigantic struggle|} 
details are admirable, and, if only two towers are seen, among the mighty Dolomite peaks. A Roman journal | 
the zesthetic result is good.” To me, however, the has rightly said that the artists of Italy have been 

reverse seems to be the fact: St. John’s is well enough worth a machine-gun division to the Allied cause. A 
from a distance, just as many a dull building looks visit to the Leicester Galleries will make this plain. 
almost attractive at dusk, when the unlucky efforts of One comes away from the exhibition with an increased] 
the architect are smoothed out in a kindly haze; but to repugnance of the Prussian and his methods, nom 

say that St. John’s is “ admirable ” when you get close more dastardly than we see in Corbella’s cartoon of} 
up to it, close enough to see those tremendous key- Death with a lantern showing us the prostrate white 

stones and all the rest of the Brobdingnagian concoc- robed body of Nurse Cavell and her officer-murderer) | 
tion, is a heresy to which I will never subscribe. callous and disdainful. 
Thomas Archer learnt all he knew from Vanbrugh; 


but he lacked his master’s cleverness, and St. John’s 
is merely dull and gaunt without being clever. 


3 oo 


How the superlative is seized upon for public con- 
sumption. Itisa big theatre ; it must be the biggest— 
best of all, the biggest in Europe; the most costly 
hotel in the world; the highest flag-pole on two 
Continents. So I am not surprised to come upon 
“ London’s Ugliest Church,” in the “Westminster 
Gazette.” Of course it is that St. John’s which is an 
island of a church surrounded by M.P’s and other 
flourishing individuals who have occupied the 
Georgian houses of Smith Square, Westminster. Ever 
since Ruskin said it resembled a chair with its legs in 
the air, St. John’s seems to be accepted as the awful 
example. And having been called bad names, and 
ridiculed as the acme of ugliness in church architecture 


* * x *& 


The name of Dr. Watts at once comes to mind, but ii| | 
was an American lady, I believe, who provided for us | 
that little rhyming maxim about “little drops ol 
water.” Now we have a new version, from Canada 
an architectural version which runs: “Little beds ol | 
flowers, Little coats of paint, Make a pleasant cottagt 
Out of one that ain’t.” 


cs 


Being now Allies in a common cause, we should 
know as much as rossible about one another. With 
France we have had a long and honoured acquaintance, 
but of Russia we know as yet very little; how many 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS 


reer eA TES. 


The RI.B.A. Facade. 
ANY readers in the provinces, members of the 
Institute, who do not happen to be familiar with 
No. 9, Conduit Street, will be particularly 
interested in this plate, while those who are frequent 
visitors to the R.I.B.A. premises, but have never 
perhaps stopped to study the facade, will find a new 
interest in it. “ Ubique,” in our columns some time 
ago, registered a protest against a notion for sweeping 
away this front and putting something more “ modern” 
and “up-to-date ” in its place. His advice, with which 
we are entirely in accord, is to leave well alone, for 
though a piece of applied architecture in stucco 
(actually in “ Higgins cement,” of which we know 
nothing) this is a scholarly, dignified, and appro- 
priate design, marred only by the loss of some 
of its original features —in particular its window 
bars. We give below an illustration showing what 
the appearance of the front would be if these 
) bars were replaced, and if the blank area over the door- 
)way were filled in with a fanlight of suitable character. 
Such alterations could be carried out at small cost, and 
we suggest to the Council of the Institute that this 
matter might receive their attention after the War. 
At the same time the existing area railing, of very 
poor design, might be replaced by a railing more in 
keeping w vith the character of the general design, and 
more enlivening as an example of craftsmanship in 


iron. Originally this was a private house, built in 1779 » 


for a Mr. Viner from the design of James Wyatt. The 

premises were acquired by the R.I.B.A. in 1858. The 
| first rooms of the Institute, engaged early in 1835. Were, 
Bas the “Kalendar” says, “at 43, King ees oe ent 
) Garden, better known as Evans’s Hotel, a building said 
to have been designed by Inigo Jones, and immor- 
Stalised by Thackeray in ‘The Newcomes, in the 


2 


rae R.I.B.A. PREMISES, 9, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W 
WITH SUGGESTED WINDOW BARS AND FANLIGHT. 
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description of ‘The Cave of Harmony.’ In 1837 
rooms were taken at No. 16, Grosvenor Street, where 
for twenty-two years the work of the Institute was 
carried on. The necessity of acquiring larger and 
more convenient premises led eventually to the forma- 
tion of the Architectural Union Company, which was 
established, in the terms of its articles of association, 
‘for the purpose of providing accommodation for the 
different societies connected with architecture, and 
eee ae for the Royal Insitute of British Architects 
and the Architectural Exhibition” Sir Charles B }arry 
was chairman of the company, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Wilham) Tite deputy chairman, and a number of 
prominent members of the Institute were directors. 
The then president, the Earl de Grey, presented to the 
Institute twenty shares in the company free of all 
further calls. The Architectural Union Company, 
having Se the property No. g, Conduit 
Street, constructed the Galleries (afterwards 
known as the Conduit Street Galleries) at the 
rear of the house. The Institute was assigned 
the entire suite of apartments on the principal 
floor (the present Library rooms), with separate stair- 
case, a large room for casts, models, etc., and apart- 
ments for an attendant in the basement and upper 
floors. The premises were formally opened by Earl 
de Grey on November 7, 1859.” 


Two Late Georgian FHlouses 
High Street, Marlow, is an attractive example of a 
main street in an English country town, lined with 
houses for the most part of eighteenth-century date— 


“quiet Georgian houses. The one shown on the plate, 


a, doctor's house, is perhaps what might be called 
“severe,” but though there is an entire absence of 
decorative ornament, the porch and the main entrance 
doorway (at present painted red), the flat arches in light 
brick over the windows, and the sirong but not over- 
bold cornice, give a marked architectural quality to the 
front. It is the type of house which McKim might 
have given us in a modern piece of building. The little 
house at Starr Cross strikes quite a different note. 
Here we have a West Country version of Late 
Georgian; a sunny lively front, with its white cement 
surface, its elegant shutters to the ground-floor 
windows, and its delightful little balconies above. 


Physiology Laboratory, King’s College for Women, 
London, W. 

This is on the first floor of the building, recently 
completed from the designs of Messrs. Adams and 
Holden. The laboratory is well lighted from both 
sides. There are three long benches, with sinks, racks 
for bottles, store cupboards and drawers, and on the 
north side a bench extends for the whole length of the 
room. At one end of the laboratory is the demonstra- 
tor’s bench, with blackboard on the wall behind, and 
adjacent to this are an evaporating cupboard and a 
store cupboard for chemicals. The fittings are of oak 
and teak; the details of their arrangement can be 
studied on the plate which we have made from the 
architect’s working drawiag. In _ this laboratory, 
which is one of several in a building, the analysis 
and properties of foods are dealt with. 


Canadian Pavilion, Panama-Pacific Ex position. 
Some particulars of this building are given on the 
next page. 


ARCHITECTS, AND MILITARY SERVICE. 


LL those architects desirous of joining the 23rd 
County of London Regiment will be applied for 
“en bloc” on Saturday, July 15, provided they 
will meet together at the Regimental Headquarters, 
27, St. John’s Hill, Clapham Junction, on this date, at 
3 p.m. Only men passed by a medical board as fit for 
general service can apply. 


ee 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING, PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 


This building was erected by the Cana- 
dian Government for the purpose of 
housing their Government Exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, held at San 
Francisco in 1914. The building covered 
an area of nearly two acres. There were 
entrances on three sides flanked by bronze 
lions and supported by marble columns, 
and at each end of the building was a 
spacious loggia 20 ft. wide. The main 
entrance hall, 80 ft. long by 4o ft. wide, 
gave access to the three main Courts 
(each 220 ft. in length and devoted respec- 
tively to fauna, minerals, and cereals), the 
Water Power Exhibit and the Information 
Bureau. The west annexe formed a 
separate Court with an exhibit of fruits of 
the Dominion. From the entrance hall 
two staircases led to the lounge and read- 
ing rooms, smoke rooms, and offices. 

The site of the building was on reclaimed 
land on the Bay of San Francisco. The 
foundation necessary consisted of 980 piles 
driven to an average depth of 50 ft. Upon 
this was constructed the bed frame of the 
building in 12 in. by 12 in. timbers. 

Following on the general lines of the 
Exposition, the main construction con- 
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sisted of timber framing throughout 
covered externally from ground level to the 
top of the plinth with expanded metal and 
cement stucco, the remainder of the struc- 
ture being in fibrous plaster. The exterior 
elevation was treated to represent stone— 
the base in grey granite, the remainder of 
the front in imitation Travertine stone, 
with columns in marble. 

The construction was much simplified 
owing to the facility with which timber 
could be obtained in convenient sections 
and of practically any length. The timber 
used throughout was Oregon pine, well 
prepared and practically faultless. The 
main supporting framework was of 12 in. 
by 12 in. timbers, the principal posts being 
45 ft. long in one length. The roof was 
carried on lattice timber girders from 
36 to 60 ft. in span (see double-page plate 
in this issue). 

The lighting was arranged mainly by 
skylights, each having louvred ventilators 
fitted with movable shutters: this arrange- 
ment was found to keep the building per- 
fectly cool in the very hottest weather. 

One special feature of the building was 
a basement to ft. high in which the whole 
of the packing cases in connection with the 
Exhibit were stored. | Workrooms were 
also provided in the basement for renewing 
exhibits and in connection with the general 
administration. 
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The heating throughout to offices was by 
means of hot-water radiators from a 
central gas heater. The water supply, 
drainage, and electric lighting were all 
taken from the main Exposition supply. 

The erection of the structure was com- 
menced in March, 1914, and was completed 
ready for installation of the Exhibit in 
September of that year. The whole 
structure was finished in every detail, and 
was one of the very few buildings that were 
ready for the opening day. 

The complete installation of the building, 
from the foundations to the opening, was 
carried out by Messrs. Humphreys, Ltda 
of Knightsbridge, London, $.W., the only 
British building contractors at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE BILL 
REJECTED: 


On July 3, on the motion for the second 
reading of the South-Eastern and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railways Bill, 

Sir W. Essex moved the rejection of the 
Bill. He objected to the alterations which 
it was proposed to make. The railway 
was hopelessly cramped by the limitations 
of the Charing Cross site and the crossing 
of the river at that point. A larger and 
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wholly adequate site could be found on the 
other side of the Thames. The proposal of 
the Bill was to place between a number of 
the older vertical columns which sunnorted 
the transverse girders of the bridge great 
blocks of masonry or brickwork, which 
would jut out into the river, seriously cur- 
tailing the fairway for navigation. The 
cantilevers contemplated were too much 
even for the Port of London Authority. 
They insisted that these should be made to 
look like arches; so they were to look like 
arches but to be cantilevers. He believed 
public opinion was rapidly veering round 
to the project for making a Channel tunnel, 
and adequate accommodation for the 
traffic would be impossible at Charing 


Cross. After maintaining that the pro- 
posed scheme would worsen the bridge 


from an artistic standpoint, he asked the 
House to consider whether a new and 
Imperial bridge ought not to be erected, a 
structure which would not only add 
gloriously to the dignity and beauty of our 
chief city, but which would also com- 
memorate our victories and the deeds of 
our heroic dead. 

Mr. Stuart-Wortley, who spoke in sup- 
port of the promoters’ case, agreed that 


the present bridge was very ugly. He 
insisted, however, that the matters in 


dispute ought to be considered by a Select 
Committee before the House came to a 
final decision upon the measure. For his 
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part he did not see how the Bill would 
stand in the way of a scheme for the 


erection of a new bridge. 


not raise the main question of the Surrey- 
side station scheme; it left the field free. 


The proposal was only to 


bridge, not to widen it, and a moderate 
sum only was to be expended. 
puted the statement that the work must 


inevitably take six years, 


this country, as 


in 


an Office of Works vested 


and responsibility of guiding Parliament in 
these matters, this Bill would never have 


All 


passed the examiners. 
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Mr. John Burns said that if we had in 
i Germany, Austria, 
France, or Belgium, a Minister of Arts or 


In fact, it did 


strengthen the 


He dis- 
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ROOF FRAMING PLAN AND DETAIL OF 


TRUSS. 
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bodies were agreed that the Bill ought to 
be rejected; the architectural profession 
and the Royal Academy, as well as the 
London County Council and other bodies, 
were against it. Public opinion, as ex- 
pressed by daily and weekly newspapers, 
had nothing to say in support of the 
measure. If they were allowed to spend 
£167,000 in carrying out their proposal, 
the company would be more firmly 
anchored in their present position. This 
would be a great injustice to London, 
which, he declared, had displaced Paris as 


the cynosure of European eyes. But 
Charing Cross bridge never attracted 


anybody. Wordsworth would never have 
written his famous lines from Westminster 
Bridge, ‘‘ Earth hath not anything to show 
more fair,” if Charing Cross bridge had 
intervened. Now was the time and the 
hour when the local authorities and the 
railway company should confer together 


with a view to substituting for the present 
bridge the great scheme associated with 
the name of Sir Aston Webb. He held 
that the London County Council, in co- 
operation with other bodies, should spend 
a million on a magnificent bridge of 120 ft., 
and that the company should be allowed to 
sell the surplus land on the north side, and 
the money derived therefrom should go 
towards their building the new station on 
the Surrey side, with a river facade. If 
Parliament passed the Bill he feared the 
railway companies would become in- 
different to the zesthetic claims upon them 
in regard to the structures they put up. In 
the event of the Bill being rejected, he 
could guarantee on behalf of the public 
authorities concerned that a way would be 
found for the erection of a station on the 
Surrey side without damnifyins the rail- 
way companiy in the least, while relieving 
the Thames from a disfiguring monstrosity, 
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Captain Pretyman said that on the first 
consideration of the matter the Board of 
Trade were inclined to the opinion that the 
work might well be postponed until after 
the war. But they had now come to the 
definite conclusion that the strengthening 
of the bridge was urgent. If the Bill were 
passed a long ‘period must elapse before 
the work could be undertaken, owing to 
the number of preliminaries that would 
first have to be carried out. Moreover, the 
company had given an engagement not tc 
make any demand upon labour or materia’ 
required for the prosecution of the work, 
As soon as the necessary labour anc 
material were available they would ask 
the sanction of the Board of Trade to com. 
mence the work. The second reading o! 
the Bill would not prejudice in the leas) 
the great scheme of transferring the statior 
to the Surrey side. The railway compan) 
had had the power for a long time 0 
widening the bridge. That power expire 
in August, but it could be extended by thi 
Board of Trade. The opinion of the rail 
way company, as he understood it, wa 
that the widening of the bridge would no 
commit them to any opposition to th 
greater scheme. It was a purely tem 
porary arrangement to enable the bridge t) 
carry the full traffic of the company, whie 
it was at present unable to do. Tha 
traffic already had to be reduced by 50 pe 
cent. owing to the condition of the bridge 
and if the Bill were rejected it would hay 
to be still further curtailed. It was obviou 
that ‘there would be a great increase 1) 
traffic to the Continent when the war wa 
over. Regard must be paid to the publ) 
convenience. It would be a great respor 
sibility for the House to say that it woul 
not allow this temporary structure to b 
strengthened, so that it might carry 7 
present traffic, for fear of prejudicing th 
greater scheme. The view of the Board 
Trade was that the greater scheme wou 
not be in any way affected by the secor 
reading of the Bill. The Bill was not 
Government Bill; members were free ’ 
vote as they pleased; but it was the du 
ot the Board of Trade to advise the Hou 
in these matters, and in the opinion of tl 
Board no reason existed for refusing | 
send the Bill to a Committee for consider) 
tion without prejudicing the great 
scheme in any way. 

Mr. Horne opposed the Bill. Sir ]) 
Dalziel said that if the Bill placed aj 
hindrance in the way of the greater scher| 
he should not say a word in its favon| 
But that question did not arise. TI 
House would be taking a great respon’ 
bility if it refused to allow the Bill to | 
before a Committee, with the possibil) 
of an accident taking place on the brid} 
within the next year or two. Mr. Boyt! 
hoped that, in view of the possibilities | 
the future, the Government would 1 
srant new building leases for their p} 
perty on the east side of Trafalgar a | 
Sir E. Cornwall hoped to see the gn 
improvement which had been referred | 
carried out, but deprecated the refusal | 
leave to repair a bridge which VWF 
dangerous. Mr. Hobhouse thought | 

question of the safety of the bridge co! 
only be satisfactorily settled by a Ce) 
mittee. Mr. Dickinson believed that | 
people of London wished that Char® 
Cross Station should be Gone away W 
and also Charing Cross bridge. Furtl’ 
there was expert testimony that the brix( 
was overstrained. Mr. L. Hardy 
pressed the opinion that it was imposs’ 
for the people to dispense with Cha) 
Cross bridge at this moment, and that 
House should therefore content itself ™ 
demanding that it should be made safe? 


traffic. Mr. Rowlands contended that the 
} present needs of the travelling public ought 
} not to be ignored by the opponents of the 
; Bill. Mr. Montague Barlow declared that 
} the problem that presented itself could not 
} be solved satisfactorily as long as the 
) station remained on the Middlesex side of 
} the river, while Mr. Hohler maintained 
} that the Bill deserved further considera- 
} tion. Mr. G. Terrell supported the Bill. 

|} The House divided, and the numbers 

were: 


For the second reading............ 25 
Against | ........05. eteteeeseeecennes 67 
1 Majority against .............. —42 


STATE ACQUISITION OF LAND. 


| Inthe House of Commons on July 5 Dr. 
Addison, who moved the second reading of 
»the Defence of the Realm (Asquisition of 
Land) Bill, reminded the House that much 
(public money had been spent by the 
(Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
_Ministry of Munitions in erecting such 
, buildings as huts, aircraft sheds, factories, 
and storehouses for purposes connected 
wwith the war. This work had been done 
junder emergency conditions, and there had 
been no time to investigate questions of 
| title and other important matters. The 
|general object of the Bill was to place the 
State as far as possible in a secure position 
in respect of expenditure incurred and to 
‘safeguard it against avoidable loss. It 
Was necessary to guard against the contin- 
gency that at the end of the war, when the 
|Defence of the Realm Act would lapse, the 
‘buildings and plant erected by various 
‘Departments might be forfeited to the 
owners of the soil. 

_ The first clause would enable the Crown 
to continue for a limited time after the war 
fin possession of land occupied during the 
wwar. The reason for this was that huts 
would still be required for the troops for 
some time after peace was declared, and 
that it would not be possible to clear hospi- 
tals and stores rapidly. In certain cases 
power would be given to the State to obtain 
an extension of its occupation for four 
vears. If occupation of public or semi-public 
buildings, such as school houses and work- 
fouses, was continued after the war there 
would be a right to compensation. The 
second clause provided for the removal of 
Machinery or plant from land that was not 
acquired to some other place, so that the 
est use might be made of it. 

He regarded the third clause as the most 
(Mportant, for it dealt with the class of 
2ases in which it might be necessary to 
acquire land permanently. He pointed out 
hat sometimes it might be a sheer waste 
of public money to remove buildings which 
jad been erected at great cost. The power 
0 acquire land under the clause relates to 
those cases in which land had been taken 
possession of by the Government for the 
Jurposes of the war, land on which 
yuildings had been erected partly or wholly 
At the expense of the State, and adjoining 
and required for the proper enjoyment of 
he land so acquired. 

_ The power did not extend to the acquisi- 
jlon, except by agreement, of land subject 
/O any right of common, public parks, and 
€creation grounds, and so on, and since’ 
($reement, in this case, meant that the 
ord of the manor and the commoners 
vould all have to be consenting parties, in 
he present alert state of public opinion it 
vas difficult to imagine that any such 
Sreement would ever be reached. There 
YaS every desire to make reasonable 
frangements to meet cases of this kind. 
M many cases private parks had been 


given up for camps and parade grounds, 
and had been freely placed at the national 
disposal without qualification, and it would 
manifestly be unfair to take advantage of 
the Bill in any arbitrary or unfair manner 
against persons who had rendered patriotic 
service of this kind. Provision was made 
for the use of land acquired, whether as 
munition factories or otherwise, and also 
for sale, with the buildings upon it, so that 
the State might recover at any rate part of 
the expenditure on the buildings. There 
was no desire to make the Government 
land dealers or to make profit out of the 
land with which it was proposed to deal, 
but the power to sell was obviously neces- 
sary. The Railway and Canal Commis- 
sioners were to be used to determine 
questions arising under the Act. It was 
provided that until Parliament otherwise 
determines, all compensation and purchase 
money payable by a Government Depart- 
ment under the Act should be defrayed out 
of money provided by Parliament. In view 
of the tens of millions of public money 
which had been spent upon land acquired 
by the State, legislation of this kind was 
essential. He could well believe that in 
the disposal or management hereafter of 
the great properties referred to questions 
of first-class importance might arise. in 
regard to which there might be material 
for substantial differences of opinion; but 
it was clear that they should aim at 
securing as far as was possible that the 
expensive establishments which had been 
erected and equipped with first-class 
machinery and up-to-date plant should be 
treated in such a way as to add to the 
manufacturing resources of the country. 
The House would agree that all those 
works which were the outcome of skilled 
and patriotic action should be available, 
without embarrassment and without delay, 
when the time should come to put them to 
the best use in that great effort of recon- 
struction which civilisation would have to 
make to repair the havoc of the war. 


Mr. Molteno moved and Mr. Raw- 
linson seconded the rejection of the 
Bill. Mr. Brunner considered that in 
many respects the Bill asked for 
unreasonable powers. He asked for 
an assurance that the Government would 
not take any common land. Already 
four acres of such land had been seized by 
the War Office for use as a Mahomedan 
cemetery. Sir Frederick Banbury (City 
of London), after stating that the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations strongly 
opposed the Bill, declared that the 
measure, which would do nothing to help 
us in the war, contained controversial 
proposals and was therefore a breach of 
the party truce. He thought the Govern- 
ment ought to withdraw the Bill and to 
introduce in its stead one of limited scope. 
Sir R. Adkins entered a caveat against 
interference with the rights of local autho- 
rities, urging that it would be very unwise 
and even disastrous were the provisions of 
the Bill as they stood applied to the 
property of such authorities. 

The Solicitor-General said the points 
raised were mainly Committee points, 
though he recognised their great impor- 
tance. The Bill was one to prepare 
for what would happen after the war. 
Without it, when peace came, the 
enormous expenditure upon many proper- 
ties, amounting to many millions sterling, 
might at once have passed to the owners of 
land without any right to the Government 
at all, and then the House would have 
condemned them for neglect of duty. He 
quite agreed that the Government must act 
carefully and fairly. To public authorities 
the Government ought to give the fullest 
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protection; to private claims full and fair 
compensation. In the case of commons, 
which excited such wide interest, the 
intention was that no land should be taken 
without the consent of all parties interested. 
It was said: ‘‘ Even though you get the 
consent of the owner and all the com- 
moners, we object to your taking the 
common.’’ He had great sympathy with 
that view, and, in deference to it, the 
Government were prepared, at the Com- 
mittee stage, to extend subsection 7 of 
Clause 3, either by leaving out the words 
‘“ Otherwise than by agreement ”’ or in 
some other way, so that they could not 
take common land by purchase. He hoped 
that would satisfy the most rigorous 
critics. They could not, however, give 
away the existing powers under the 
Defence Acts and the Military Lands Act; 
all they could do was to except commons 
from the present Bill. He was not satisfied 
that they ought to exempt entirely the 
lands of municipal corporations or local 
authorities, but he was quite willing to 
undertake that they should get some kind 
of special protection which would ensure 
that they should not be taken unless the 
general interests overbalanced the local 
interests, and unless the local interests 
could be otherwise provided for. It would 
be very hard that, when an owner had lent 
his park for military purposes, it should be 
taken from him against his will, and the 
whole House would be willing to consider 
a case of that kind and to provide for it 
in the Committee stage. The principle 
that the original owner of land should have 
a right of pre-emption could not be univer- 
sally applied. There might be land 
under this Bill upon which works had been 
erected of enormous value. In some cases 
they cost from £100,000 to £500,000, and 
in one instance he believed two millions. 
The desire of the Government might be 
that work should go on—sight must not be 
lost of the possibility that war might come 
upon us again. It was therefore surely 
right that the Government should have the 
power to let or sell the property to those 
who would undertake to carry on the work. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the 
Government would buy up everything at 
once. They did not yet know what their 
wants in peace time would be, and there 
would be no undue haste. A Bill of this 
kind was necessary, and he would seek to 
meet points of fair criticism in Committee. 

In the debate which followed, Mr. 
Newdegate having expressed a hope that 
the Government would allow municipali- 
ties that had provided land without charge 
for military purposes to demand rent if the 
period of occupation were prolonged after 
the war, the Solicitor-General assured the 
hon. member that it was the intention of 
the Government to do what he wished. 

The House divided on the amendment 
for the rejection of the Bill. For the rejec- 
tion, 24; against, 99; majority against, 75. 
The Bill was then read the third time. 

[No doubt this Bill will be considerably 
modified in Committee. It may have an 
important bearing on the vexed question of 
land tenure, and the building interests it 
involves are so obvious that the advice to 
watch it very closely from this point of 
view seems almost superfluous. ] 


Waterproof Pointing. 

St. Mark’s Vicarage, at Oldham, which 
is of stone construction, has been repointed 
with cement to prevent penetration of con- 
siderable dampness. The work has been 
pronounced as thoroughly successful. We 
understand that the architects utilised the 
powder ‘‘ Pudlo”’ with the Portland 
cement as a waterproofing medium. 
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Builders’ Claim for £97,000: The New 
Local Government Board Offices. 


Spencer Santo and Co. v. Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
June 30. Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. Pollock. 

The action by Messrs. Spencer Santo 
and Co., Ltd., against the Office of Works 
to recover £97,000 balance of contract 
price for erecting the new Local Govern- 
ment Board buildings at Westminster was 
continued, when further evidence was 
given in support of the plaintiffs’ case (see 
our issues of May 17, 24, 31, and June 21). 

Mr. Francis Ruddle, the building 
manager, whose examination in chief was 
taken on June 7, 8, and 9, before the 
vacation, was recalled and his cross- 
examination by Sir R. Acland, K.C., 
which had already occupied two days, was 
continued. Questioned as to his grievance 
with respect to the stone, he said 
that he had expected to find a sufficient 
number of stones for the job kept in 


stock. Large stones ought to have 
been in stock even before they were 
ordered. 

Sir R. Acland: Taking the building as 


a whole would you say that it was ever 
kept back from want of stone or want of 
drawings ? 

Witness: No, not as a whole; but it 
was delayed in detail. Witness further 
stated that he made two verbal applications 
to the architect in 1903 and two in 1904. 
As the requests were made verbaily ther: 
were no letters or documents relating to 
them. In February, 1904, an application 
was made relating to the skylights, but at 
that time the Office of Works iad ict 
decided whether there was to be a third 
floor or not. The third floor was an extra 
floor, and the skylights, of course, had to 
be in the roof. 

Sir R. Acland: It seems that you think 
you have a right to claim damages for 
every time you spoke to the architect. 

Cross-examination continued: He was 
only able to give evidence of four applica- 
tions for details from 1903 to 1906. The 
work became disorganised in consequence 
of the delay. 

The hearing was again adjourned. 


July 4. Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. Pollock. 

The hearing of this case was resumed, 
when Mr. Ruddle, the works manager, 
was further examined, and at the close of 
his re-examination 

Mr. Compston, K.C., one of the 
leading counsel for the _ plaintiffs, 
stated that counsel and solicitors had 
been considering the position of the 
parties, and as it was a very expensive case 
and likely to go on for a long time if pro- 
ceeded with, it had been arranged that 
they should consult with counsel for the 
Treasury in order, if possible, to arrive at 
a settlement. If they were successful the 
terms of such settlement would be com- 
municated to the Official Referee. 

The proceedings thereupon terminated 
for the time being, after having occupied 
twenty-eight days. 


Payments on Contract. 
Lawson v. Harrts. 


July1. Nisi Prius Court, Dublin. Before Mr. Justice 
Gordon and a Common Jury. 


This was an action brought by Mr. Arch 
Lawson, sanitary engineer and general 
contractor, for £40 16s. 2d. for work and 
labour done in connection with the pulling 
down and rebuilding of a chimney on the 
defendant’s premises, 2, St. Andrew 


Street, and the defendant counterclaimed 
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£5 for damage to the roof of the premises 
during the carrying out of the repairs. 

An important question was argued by 
counsel on both sides as to the custom of 
the building trade; whether a contractor 
when he had undertaken work without 
furnishing an estimate or entering into a 
contract was entitled to payment on 
account as the work progressed. In this 
case there was no contract or estimate, 
and the defendant paid £5 on account after 
the plaintiff had commenced the work, but 
this the defendant alleged was paid as a 
matter of grace, and that the plaintiff was 
obliged to finish the contract before he was 
entitled to payment. Counsel for the 
plaintiff, on the other hand, contended that 
plaintiff was entitled to be paid by instal- 
ments as the work progressed. Counsel 
for the defendant asked for a direction for 
the defendant, inasmuch as no evidence of 
a contract had been given other than a 
contract to complete the work, and counsel 
for the plaintiff argued that there was 
ample evidence that no specific contract 
had been entered into, and that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to be paid on account of 
the work done and not to complete the 
work unless he was paid. 

Mr. Justice Gordon left the matter to 
the jury, and submitted the following 
questions: 

1. Was there an agreement that the 
plaintiff should complete the entire work 
before he was entitled to receive any pay- 
ment ? 

2. Or was it an implied term of the 
agreement under which the work was to 
be done by the plaintiff for the defendant, 
that the defendant would pay the plaintiff 
from time to time as the work progressed a 
reasonable sum in proportion to the value 
of the work done ? 

3. Did the defendant, prior to the 
plaintiff ceasing the work and removing 
the scaffolding, refuse to pay the plaintiff 
such reasonable sums ? 

1. If they answered 2 and 3 in the 
affirmative, how much was due by the 
defendant in respect to the work done ? 

5. In respect to the counterclaim, was 
the roof damaged by the plaintiff, and, if 
so, what was the amount ? 

The jury answered No. 1 in the nega- 
tive: Nos. 2 and 3 in the affirmative; No. 
4, assessed the value of the work done at 
£34 10s.; and No. 5, assessed damages at 
£1, to be a set-off. 


REBUILDING DUBLIN. 


At the meeting of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, held on July 5, the Lord Mayor 
referred to the question of compensation 
for the loss of property and the rebuilding 
of the city arising out of the recent re- 
bellion. He said that a statement had 
been placed before the Government as to 
what appeared to him, the officials, and 
members of the Corporation to be the effect 
of the insurrection upon the finances and 
future of the city. He had the oppor- 
tunity of stating the position as he saw it 
personally to the Prime Minister, who, he 
was glad to say, readily recognised the 
necessity for granting new and special 
powers to the Corporation to deal with 
the emergency. At the Prime Minister’s 
request their case was submitted in writing 
by the Town Clerk to the Irish Govern- 
ment. Interviews and consultations with 
the Local Government Board followed, as 
the result of which a Bill was framed and 
forwarded to the Prime Minister. The 
details of this Bill at the request of the 
Prime Minister were discussed a few days 


later with Mr. Herbert Samuel when he 
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visited Dublin, when to the amazement of 
himself and his colleagues and of the 
officials of the Corporation who met the 
Home Secretary they found that he, while 
quite prepared to give the Corporation the 
powers sought, hesitated to agree that 
financial facilities either by way of grant 
or loan upon special terms would be 
forthcoming. As the members of the 
Council knew, the Government had since 
the beginning of the war refused to sanc- 
tion loans for urgent public purposes, such 
as housing and street improvement. They 
now offered powers to proceed with 
street-widening schemes, and refused the 
financial facilities without which they 
would be helpless to acquire a square 
foot of ground from any private owner. 
This, in spite of continued arguments and 
appeals addressed to the Government, was 
the position that day, and if it were not 
that their claim had now been taken up 
and would be pressed home by Mr. John 
Redmond and by the members of Parlia- 
ment for the city and the county of 
Dublin the outlook might be regarded as 
very black indeed for the city. He was 
glad to be able to tell the Council that 
they hoped to have the opportunity of 
placing the matter directly again beforé 
the Government. , 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin headed a 
deputation which was last week received 
by the Prime Minister, who expressed his 
sympathetic interest in the claims for 
compensation, and promised that the 
matter should receive close attention. 


BRADFORD’S TOWN PLANNING 
SGHEME: 


The town-planning scheme put forward 
by the Bradford Street Improvement and 
Buildings Committee was on July 4 the 
subject of a further conference between 
representatives of the City Council and the 
urban district councils of Shipley, Bingleyy 
and Clayton. The scheme involves afl 
area of 3,407 acres on the west side of the 
city, and in the districts of the neighbour 
ing authorities named. 

Alderman Foster, who presided, in wel 
coming the representatives of the urban 
councils, assured them that the sole object 
had been to put forward a worthy scheme 
which, in acordance with the spirit of the 
Town-planning Act, should follow the 
natural lines of development rather than 
be restricted to artificial boundaries. | 

After discussion it was unanimously 
resolved that the plan now submitted, t0 
be called the Bradford, Shipley, Clayton, 
and Bingley Town-planning Scheme, show: 
ing the different areas in the city of Brad- 
ford and the urban districts of Shipley, 
Bingley, and Clayton, be approved, subject 
to any slight alteration as to boundaries, 
and that the apportionment of costs of the 
application for approval of a prima-facie 
scheme be paid by each authority on the 
basis pro rata of acreage of each district 
and that the application to the Local 
Government Board for their approval be 
made in the names of the several author 
ties concerned. 

A further resolution was unanimously 
agreed to appointing a deputation to wal 
upon Mr. Raymond Unwin (Chies 
Inspector of Town Planning under the 
Local Government Board) with referentt 
to the suggested joint scheme. 

It may be added that of the total of 3,407 
acres involved in the scheme 2,390 are I 
Bradford, 650 in Shipley, 255 in Claytom| 
and 112 in Bingley. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


tilbrook Housing Scheme, Birkenhead. 
The Health Committee of the Birken- 
id Town Council have had before them 
etter from the Local Government Board 
imating that they ‘‘ will be prepared to 
iction a loan for the execution of the 
brook housing scheme when normal 
iditions return.”’ 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 
ifhe next examination of Licentiates 
iring to qualify for candidature as 
Blows will take place in January, 1917. 
Aplications for admission to the examina- 
7 must be sent in by the end of the 
rent year. Full particulars may be had 
application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Steelworks Busy. 

. stimulus is reported in steel construc- 
nal work occasioned by the issue of 
ction contracts for a number of new 
iblishments needed to enlarge the make 
nunitions and the like. The next three 
aths will be occupied by the rolled steel- 
‘ks with the clearance of as many of 
specifications already in hand as is at 
practicable. 


aptain E. N. Frankland Bell Killed. 
t the moment of going to press, we 
n with the deepest regret that Captain 
> Norman Frankland Bell has been 
2d. He was one of the most promising 
lents of the Liverpool University School 
rehitecture, and several of his measured 
wings recently published in this 
mal attest his skill as a draughtsman. 
ther details are reserved for our next 
e. 
' New Library for Gateshead. 
ta meeting of Gateshead Town Coun- 
{ was announced that a letter had been 
ved from the Carnegie Trustees, in- 
onse to an application, offering a grant 
515,000 for a new library on condition 
the Council provided a free site and 
ved to refund £2,000 in providing a 
tter number of books, particularly in 
reference library, and also agreed, if 
rs were available, to increase the limit 
ne penny rate. The buildings are to 
rected after the war. 


L.C.C. Housing Surplus. 

surplus of £6,577, to be devoted to 
f of rates, is anticipated as a result of 
London County Council’s housing 
ations during the past year. The net 
lus on all dwellings and estates in 
se of development was £11,610, as com- 
d with £14,393 in the previous year 
415,877 in the year before that; but 
*xtra cost of lighting, heating, insur- 
S, taxation, war bonuses, and allow- 
S to officers and employees serving 
the Forces account for the decrease. 
total capital expenditure of the 
icil on its working-class dwellings and 
€s amounted at March 31 of this year 
3,080,814. 


Old Stonework at Linlithgow. 


me time ago a dispute arose between 
urghal and landward heritors of Lin- 
2W as to the appropriate treatment of 
Id stonework mullions and tracery in 
30uth-east window of St. Michael’s 
ch, into which it is proposed to insert 
ined glass memorial to the late Rev. 
*€rguson, who devoted many years of 
ife to the restoration of the edifice. 
é the Landward Heritors’ Standing 
mittee favoured the retention of the 
ytonework, the burghal heritors con- 
yd that the stone had become so 
ved that the renewal of the mullions 


and tracery was essential for the future 
preservation of the memorial. After much 
correspondence and controversy it was 
agreed that Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, late of 
H.M. Office of Works, should be asked to 
inspect the window and that both parties 
would abide by his advice. Mr. Oldrieve’s 
report has now been received, and he 
recommends the entire renewal of the 
stonework. 
State of the Building Trade. 

The report in the issue of the 
“Board of Trade Labour Gazette” for 
June, on employment in the building 
trades during the preceding month, states 
that private building work remained 
quiet, employment being affected by high 
prices and, to some extent, by difficulty 
in obtaining delivery of materials. In 
some districts only repair work was being 
executed, and many men, especially 
plasterers and masons, were still working 
in non-building occupations. Men remain- 
ing in the building trade were, however, 
generally well employed, partly owing to 
Government requirements, and overtime 
on war work was frequently reported. The 
general percentage of ‘‘ insured’? work- 
people unemployed in ali building 
occupations was 0.8, compared with 1.0 
in April and 1.4 a year ago. For 
plasterers the percentage was as high as 
3-0, but for painters, plumbers, navvies, 
and labourers it was 0.7 or less. 


Engineering and Steel Trades 
Commtttee. 

The Board of Trade announce that, in 
view of the wide range of the industries 
included within the scope of the Com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the position 
of the iron, steel, and engineering trades 
after the war, and in order to expedite the 
inquiry, the President has decided to sub- 
divide the work of the Committee between 
two committees, dealing with the 
engineering trades and the iron and steel 
trades respectively. He has accordingly 
appointed the two following Committees : 
For the Engineering Trades.—Sir Claren- 
don Hyde (chairman), Mr. Arthur Balfour 
(Sheffield), Mr. A. J. Hobson, Mr. W. B. 
Lang, Sir Hallewell Rogers, Mr. H. B. 
Rowell, and Mr. Douglas Vickers. Mr. 
A. F. Ilsley will act as secretary to the 
Committee. For the Iron and Steel 
Trades.—Mr. G. Scoby Smith (chair- 
man), Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., Mr. Archi- 
bald Colville, Mr. James Cox, Mr. James 
Gavin, Mr. George Mure Ritchie, Mr. 
Henry Summers, and Mr. Benjamin 
Talbot. Mr. C. R. Woods, of the Board 
of Trade, will act as secretary to the 
Committee. 

The Safety of St. Paul’s. 

The task of shoring up the south transept 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the purpose of 
taking off weight from the upper part of 
the adjacent piers is now nearly accom- 
plished. We understand that when it is 
finished the south-west pier, which has 
been so long in the hands of the workmen, 
will be released from the steel bands that 
secure it and from the scaffolding by which 
it is surrounded, and the monument of 
Nelson will be pieced together and restored 
to its place. It is hoped that the first 
section of the work of preservation will 
thus be completed by the end of August. 
Canon Alexander, in addressing the 
immense congregation which gathered on 
Whit Sunday afternoon to join in the 
special Ze Deum sung in connection with 
the recent action in the North Sea, 
described the cathedral as ‘‘ The Parish 
Church of the British Empire.” Certainly 
it will be with a sense of relief that Church- 
people in all parts of the Empire will learn 
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that, though much still remains to be done 
and the internal condition of other piers 
has still to be ascertained, yet a portion at 
least of the most critical part of the neces- 
sary work is now finished, and some of the 
worst defects in the main supports of the 
dome have been successfully dealt with. 
The Old Gatehouse at West Smithfield. 

The Norman church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield, is approached 
along a narrow passage-way, at the end 
of which is an arch surmounted by a quaint 
old gatehouse. It seems that this formed 
part of the original monastery. Removal 
of the tiles on the house has brought to 
light a very fine Elizabethan half-timbered 
building, which was erected by one Philip 
Scudamore in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century. The oak timber is still 
in a wonderful state of preservation, and 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., the architect of the 
church, expresses the opinion that com- 
plete restoration can be effected for a com- 
paratively small sum. When restored the 
gatehouse will form a notable addition to 
the architectural features of one of the 
prettiest bits of the Old City still to be 
seen. 


THE CIVIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 
WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


Enquiries have been received from 
sculptors as to the precise operation of 
certain of the detailed conditions of this 
War Memorial Competition. Thus it is 
thought that, as regards Classes 2. to 5 the 
question as to the rights of execution of 
selected designs as between donor and 
artist appears to need some further 
explanation. 

In the case of Class 2 (a wall tablet in 
cast bronze), the phrase referred to is as 
follows: ‘*‘ Messrs. Singer reserve the right 
to carry out any design submitted under 
this class on payment to the designer of 
royalties of 10 per cent. on the value of all 
tablets executed from the designs.’? The 
committee desires to make it clear that the 
payment of royalties of 10 per cent. was 
specially intended to secure recognition of 
the artist’s copyright in his design. 

It is obvious that any design for a tablet 
submitted in the competition will need 
radical modification in its inscription, 
emblems, etc., in order to adapt it for a 
memorial in any individual case. The 
committee recognises that such modifica- 
tions should be done by the artist himself, 
and that in the case of a sculptural design 
the necessary modification of the model 
involves considerable expenditure of time 
and trouble. 

The question has, therefore, been re- 
ferred to the donors of the prize, who agree 
that, in the event of their securing one or 
more orders for supplying such a tablet at 
£50, they will arrange with the sculptor to 
make the necessary alterations in the 
model at a fee to be agreed upon, but not 
exceeding £15, in respect of each tablet 
ordered. This fee will be in addition to 
the royalty payment already referred to. 

In'the case of Classes 3, 4, and s, the 
Association has asked for the submission 
of drawings only, not of a model such as 
may be submitted in Class 2; these con- 
sequently fall within the province of. the 
architect and woodcarver rather than that 
of the sculptor. 

In all the above classes it should be 
pointed out that the right ‘‘ reserved ”’ by 
the donor is not stated to be an exclusive 
right, as one competitor has supposed. As 
regards Classes 1 and 7 (designs for a 
monument and a fountain) the question 
does not arise. 


the reach of everyone. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising 


The prices for small Advertisements enumera 


Advertisers are purchasing 
we are able to announce that “ The 
than that of any other Architectural Journal. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
ted below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘Wants,’ &c., at a figure well within 


the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 


Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


_—————S ess 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s 


ADVERTISER is open to take sub-contracts ; labour 


only; any trade.—A., 39, Albert Road, Waltham- 
stow. 

ARCHITECTS’ and Quantity Surveyors’ duplicating 
work, etc.. performed by advertiser with technical 
knowledge; good work at low rates.—Particulars 
Box 849. 

BUILDER’S Clerk disengaged; p.¢., abstracting, 
ledgers, quantities, measurements, practical know- 
ledge; over military age.—G., 75, Wiltshire Road, 


Brixton, 8.W. 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor’s Manager, over 20 


on public works in England and 


years’ experience 

Colonies, requires position in month’s time. Ex- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, etc. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


CLERK of Works (ineligible), thoroughly competent, 
experience on hospital and school 


with 30 years’ 

work, desires engagement; country preferred. First- 
class. references.—C. W., 70, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 842 


CONTRACTORS’ disputed accounts, estimating, 
quantities (including checking), measuring, prime 
cost system, arbitration, adjustment, and final 
accounts undertaken by advertiser with large con- 
tracting experience and dealings with public bodies, 
architects, merchants, etc.; highest credentials ; 
charges moderate; special fees quoted on particu- 
lars.-Box 850 for address card for inquiries and 
references, 


DECORATOR’S Manager or Assistant seeks engage- 
ment: West End experience as draughtsman, sales- 
man, and estimator, with good knowledge of build- 
ing, etc.—F. A., Blackburn, 2, Lower Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 


C.0: 


ESTATE Clerk of Works (31), with experience in 
architect’s and estate offices, seeks any suitable 
appointment, temporary or permanent; ineligible. 
30x 841. 


FRENCH Polishing wanted by first-class man; pat- 
terns and prices submitted.—T. H. Bond, 57, Burnt- 
wood Lane, Earlsfield, 5.W. 


GENERAL Foreman wants re-engagement; new or 
alterations; carpenter and joiner by trade.—C. E., 
221, High Street, North East Ham, E. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; experi- 
enced in all trades; good manager of men and 
materials; carpenter; aged 49; twenty years’ 
references; abstainer; munitions, etc.—Turner, 285, 
St. Ann’s Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework; well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only; town or 
country.—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe Road, Kentish 
Town, London, N.W. 843 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work). High reliefs,Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions. Panelling and special designs. 
Town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, 8.W. 


REPRESENTATIVE, energetic, connection leading pro- 
vincial architects, builders; good technical knowledge 
building, desires engagement with specalist firm; age 
45; salary, expenses, and commission.—Box 846. 


THE Assocation of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S8.W, Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WANTED, Brickwork and Pointing; despatch guar- 
anteed; first-class references—A., 14, Cambridge 
Street, Camberwell New Road, S.E, 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE, 


The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature, Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted; shorthand-typist (Bar- 
lock); jobbing accounts, prime cost, and general 
routine —Apply, stating age, experience, references, 
and salary required, to Alph, 29, Portland Road, 
Luton, 


COMPOSITIGN.—Floor layers required; good, cap- 
able men with knowledge of scraping. Only men 
ineligible for the services need apply.—Box 838. 


REQUIRED, Clerks of Works, with good knowledge 
of building trade and prices. Must be ineligible 
for general service in the Army. Pay, 7s. 6d. per 
day, seven days a week.—Apply, stating age, expe- 
rience, and whether cyclist, to D.O., R.E., Ripon 
Camp, Yorkshire.—837. 


WANTED, medically unfit or discharged soldier for 
Clerk for joinery works; must be experienced man,— 
ee by letter to Pitcher, 133, Marylebone Road, 
N.W. 


WANTED, Clerk able to draught plans, supervise 
repairs, and willing to assist with books and at sales; 
ineligible for Army.—Jackson Stops and Co., Auc- 
poneeks, Estate Agents, and Architects, Towcester.— 
852, 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


DECORATOR’S business (high-class nature) for 


sale, Midlands, old-established; owner desirous of 
retiring; certified accounts showing substantial 
profits; excellent premises; stock and plant at 


valuation.—Box 816. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK. 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., Ltd., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo: 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


FOR disposal, building sand substitute; unequalled 
for concreting; on rail, chep; Tunstall Station, 
N.S.R.—Alfred Meakin (Tunstall), Ltd., Tunstall, 
Staffs.—817. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, -scantlings, deals, batten and _ boards; 
lowest wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for thé Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECT) 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


On a complete. practical, and highly Successf) 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 


Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leed 
(Tel. 192.) 


Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuitio 
an intending candidate is invited to communica) 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many oth 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Priz 
man, and Head of the Department of Building | 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 9 months’ S.I. Courses commence in Jun 
Past successes include:—The Penfold Silver Medi 
Building Prize, Drive: Prize, and the Irish Speci 
Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by « 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batl 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosven 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria. | 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 

BUILDING SITE AT WESTMINSTER. 
About 4,850 feet of FREEHOLD LAND, situate 
Chadwick Street, with a frontage of 68 feet 8 imeh 
thereto, and another of 56 feet to Elizabeth Pla 
at rear. 

Within 200 yards of Victoria Street and fi 
minutes from St. James’s Park Station, 


WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

MESSRS. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS will of 
the above, by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenho 
Yard, E.C., on Thursday, July 27, 1916, at 2 o’cla 
precisely. 

PARTICULARS OF SALE, with plan, may 
obtained of MESSRS. FARRER and CO., Solicito 
of 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., at the Mart, a 
of the AUCTIONEERS, 4a, Frederick’s Place, ( 
Jewry, E.C. 


TWO MILLION CUBIC FEET 
OF VERY VALUABLE 
SCOTCH TIMBER, 
standing on the DRUMTOCHTY, GLENFAR( 
HAR, and DELLAVAIRD ESTATES, near ABI 
DEEN, MONTROSE, and PERTH—oi the fin 
quality, fully matured and straight growth, ¢ 


prising 

LARCH, SPRUCE, AND FIR. 
Many trees 80 feet in length, containing over 
cubic feet and suitable for telegraph poles, mai 
sleepers, boarding, pitprops, ete. THE HARDWO 
PLANTATIONS contain magnificent BEECH, A’ 
OAK, ELM, LIME, CHESTNUT, and PLANE. 
near good hard roads, within easy reach 
Laurencekirk, Fordoun, and Stonehaven Stati¢ 

NORBURY, SMITH AND CO. 
will offer the above by Auction in about 80 Lf 
of varying size, at DRUMTOCHTY CAST 
AUCHINBLAE, near FORDOUN, on THURSD. 
July 18, 1916, at two o’clock. Detailed particul 
with plans and conditons of sale, may be obtai 
of the AUCTIONEERS, at their Local Offi 
DRUMTOCHTY CASTLE, or the Head Offices, 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.—84 


Contract Open, 
9d. per line. 


TENDERS required for excavating cellar and c¢ 
ing away of excavated material from building 
in Thornton Street.—Particulars can be obtai 
upon application to Architect’s Department, Co-\ 
zative Wholesale Society, 90, Westmorland R¢ 
Newcastle. ; 
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HETHER or not road-signs or finger-posts are 
new to America we are unaware. It would be 
surprising to think them a novelty among so 

practical-minded a people ; and yet, in the “ Engineer- 
ing Record” for June 24, the fact is recorded as if it 
were strange that “ Clarke County, Washington, has 
adopted the policy of marking its highways with signs 
indicating the direction and distance to all towns within 
its limits.” An illustrated description of the Clarke 
‘County method is not very alluring. To a 2-in. gal- 
vanised pipe, about 12 ft. high, having 3 ft. under- 
ground and g ft. in the air, are clamped as many thin 
iron plates as may be required to point in various direc- 
tions, and riveted to these plates, which are black, are 
aluminium-painted letters and figures showing in miles 
and tenths the distances of various places in the 
county. To do it in this way costs five dollars and a 
half ; and candour compels us to say, very reluctantly, 
that “cheap and nasty ” would be our verdict upon the 
result. Clarke County has done a very useful thing 
in a most primitive way, which we trust will not be 
imitated. 


Ne doubt most of the sign-posts in our own country 
are primitive and ugly; but they do not kill the land- 
scape, as ironwork invariably does. Yet wood is 
hardly suitable for the office that the Clarke County 
sign performs. A cross-road wooden sign-post show- 
ing the names, distances, and directions of ten or a 
dozen places would be costly in production and main- 
tenance; and in too many of our country districts either 
there are few mile-posts or none at all, or obliteration 
and decay render useless those that exist. Many of 
them are relics of the old coaching days, and on that 
account make an irresistible appeal to sentiment inde- 
pendently of their failure of function; and they are 
never quite true to type, or fully characteristic of the 
countryside, unless the post is aslant and the inscrip- 
tion illegible! Sentimentality, however, must now 
give way to tidiness and usefulness; and if, as seems 
probable, the highways of the kingdom are shortly to 
come under State control, it may be opportune to urge 
that systematic indication of directions and distances 
should form part of any well-considered general 
scheme. 


To devise a road-indicator that shall be at once 
effective and artistically inoffensive is not an easy task. 
Of what materials should it be made, what form should 
it take, and what style of lettering should be adopted? 
These questions have been raised repeatedly with 
respect to urban road-indicators and street labels, and 
the problem has never been satisfactorily solved. We 
suggest that it should be taken in hand by the Civic 
Arts Association, who, when they have sot through 
with their war memorials competition, might institute 
one having for its object the discovery of decent 
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designs for road signs. Most urban cross-roads are 
already occupied with some kind of memorial—clock- | 
tower, monument, fountain—but in designing these 

there has been commonly a singular obliviousness to | 
the fact that either on the monument itself, or near it, 
a direction indicator of some kind is inevitable. In 
future monuments destined for such sites, why not 
make proper provision for it? An architect who has | 
not the foresight to do this deserves the injury that 
may be done to his work when other hands repair his | 
omission; but this default does not justify the local 
authority in failing to consult him before converting 
his clock-tower into a road indicator! 


x * % 


An interesting letter on Land Registration reaches | 
us from a subscriber living at San Diego, California, | 
His statement that in America the transfer of real 
estate by recording and not by the act of signing the 
deed is universal, the deed itself being a short printed | 
form, and that the average cost of the operation does | 
not exceed four shillings, or, at most, something under) 
a pound, explains in great measure the facility with | 
which, in the United States, land changes hands, and | 
why building in that country is always brisk. Land | 
there, however, is free from medieval traditions, and | 
from the legal accretions, incrustations, and encum=) 
brances that the intervening centuries have imposed | 
upon it here. In the States, simplicity is as natural | 
as complexity is in this. Otherwise it would be} 
difficult to account for the strange obsession of those) 
who, the simple and cheap process of registration) 
being open to them, deliberately reject it in favour of 
the full-dress parade which lawyers encourage. Our) 
Californian correspondent’s contribution to the discus-| 
sion is therefore the more welcome, as it will help to) 
inspire confidence in the minds of those who distrust) 
simplicity, and who are sorely in need of enlightenment) 
on this subject. Their education has been hitherto a 
painfully slow process; but an object-lesson is always 
impressive, and one that is exhibited by a practical 
minded people like the Americans is invested with 
peculiar force. If simplicity of land transfer 1s found 
to work satisfactorily in America, why should not we 
give ita trial? Weare convinced that registration will 
yet become popular, and that its general adoption will 
creatly promote building. 


* 


Mr. James Sant, retired R.A. who died last 
Wednesday in his ninety-seventh year, makes 
the eighteenth century momentarily less remote 
to us, because he was a pupil of the incom: 
parable John Varley. who was born in 1778 
and died in 1842. What Sant learnt from Varley 
is not obvious. Varley seemed to embody and sum- 
marise the spirit of the eighteenth century, Sant tha 
of the nineteenth. Varley, forsaking portraiture and 


architectural subjects—his first exhibited work was a 
view of Peterborough Cathedral—devoted himself to 
landscape, which he saw with eighteenth-century eyes, 
rendering it artificial and genteel. Sant, in the ’seven- 
}-ies, was a fashionable portrait-painter, with a “ flatter- 
ng touch” and a pleasing attention to the dresses of 
luchesses. He found his way to the great heart of the 
Victorian public with mild appeals to pseudo-religious 
entiment like “ The Infant Samuel,” which, engraved 
yy Cousins, found its: way into thousands of homes. 
j-ven more sentimental, and nearly as popular, is “ The 
soul’s Awakening,” an almost pathetically faithful 
eflection of suburban feeling. Itisa very clever piece 
f inspired commonplace. Of this, of the very cele- 
prated “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” and of almost any 
}f Sant’s pictures, of which, in the course of his long 
. nd honourable career, he exhibited more than three 
pundred at the Royal Academy, one may say justly, 
| It is magnificent, but it is not art ”—at least, not art 
. s it is understood to-day. 
. 


* %* 3 * 


| In commenting upon the settlement of the case of 
ypencer Santo and Co., Ltd., against H.M. Office of 
Vorks, the Official Referee observed that “in view of 
1e enormous expense which would have been incurred 
ad the case gone on, the arrangement must be 
sgarded as a satisfactory one for all parties.” It has 
ccupied twenty-eight days, and, as one of the counsel 
‘marked, “might have gone on indefinitely.” Very 
idefinitely, whether as to time or the determination of 
oints at issue; for in every building contract there 
tust always arise differences of opinion which 
a neither side are demonstrably false or true; 
ad this was not only a very large contract 
£473,000), involving an enormous mass of 
etails, almost every one of them susceptible 
‘a different interpretation, depending on the 
articular angle of observation and on the personal 
quation of the observer, but its normal course was 
‘terrupted by the death of the original architect. In 
ich circumstances, it is a manifest hardship that a 
mtractor should suffer loss if deviations and delays 
‘ise; in which contingency litigation should not be 
e only available remedy. So far as the Spencer 
anto case was heard, nobody seems to have been to 
ame; and in all similar conditions claims by con- 
actors to recover the expense arising from causes 
at are apparently inevitable might surely be met bv 
less expensive and less harassing process than that 
hich the law provides. 


* ae * * 


A regrettable feature of cases that are not com- 
etely heard, but are settled out of court before half 
e tale is told, is that one-sided statements, to which 
ere may be a complete answer, are left uncorrected. 
graceful general withdrawal of everything that 
suld possibly be construed as an imputation is nearly 
ways forthcoming, and is no doubt very soothing, but 
perhaps less satisfactory to the persons assailed than 
2 absolute rebuttal with which many who suffer from 
-parte statements are fortified. In the Spencer 
nto case no personal character or reputation was 
racked, and nothing that came to light in the 
idence was in the least degree discreditable to any- 
dy concerned. It is nevertheless regrettable that 
ch cases are not more frequently kept out of court, if 
ly because they are not invariably so clean of all 
putation. Surely it is, on all grounds, infinitely 
2ferable to arrange for settlement as a substitute for 
gation rather than as a result of it. 


%* * * 


A most interesting feature of the Red Cross féte 
ld in connection with “France’s Day” last week, 
S$ the use of the Middle Temple Hall for the per- 
mance of scenes from “ Twelfth Night ” and “ Much 
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Ado About Nothing.” It was here that “Twelfth 
Night” was first performed; the Hall, which is a 
hundred feet long, having been built in 1562-72. It 
has housed many masques, the last of them on Candle- 
mas Day, 1733. Ben Jonson, in writing that “ Painting 
and carpentry are the soul of masque,” resented 
bitterly the masterfulness of Inigo Jones, who designed 
the scenic effects for which Ben Jonson wrote the book 
of the words ; but Jonson’s chief grievance apparently 
was that he got no more money for his poetry than that 
“ Assinego Jones,” as he called him, received for his 
stage architecture. It was a very pretty quarrel. The 
open-timber roof of the hall is a highly respectable 
example of Elizabethan carpentry. Inigo Jones, who 
had been a joiner, would admire it; and for James 
Burbage, Shakespeare’s partner, it must have had 
exactly the same interest, for he also had pushed a 
plane; but Jonson, having been bred a bricklayer, 
would naturally regard it with a jealous eye. 


* * * * 


Captain Eric Norman Frankland Bell, who, as we 
briefly recorded last week, has been killed in France, 
was a student-architect of great. promise, as the half- 
dozen or so of his drawings which have been lately 
published in this journal bear witness. When the war 
started, he was about midway of his career in the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture, but he 
was among the first to volunteer for military service. 
He went to France last October. After acting for a 
time as intelligence officer, he was put in charge of 
trench mortar work (Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers). His 
father, who, before the war, was a retired military 
officer, is now on active service as captain and adjutant, 
and has two sons holding commissions in the army. At 
the Liverpool School of Architecture Eric Bell won all 
hearts. ‘“ He was,” writes one who knew him there, 
“so good, gentle, and modest.” Professor C. H. Reilly, 
the principal of the school, writes of him: “He had the 
sensitive temperament of the real artist. You know 
him as a draughtsman only. I have seen his designs 
grow from small beginnings to well within reach of any 
of the Institute prizes.” But he has won the highest 
of all distinctions—he has died for his country. 


Hae 


CAPTAIN E. N. FRANKLAND BELL 
(Killed in France.) 


HERE AND ‘THERE. 


ACK from the battlefields of France, where our 
New Armies are fighting so gloriously, Mr. 
G. J. Howling, a former colleague on the 
editorial staff of this journal, sends me a note which 
is of such general interest that it may fittingly be 
put into type. Mr. Howling joined the forces at the 
outbreak of war, and after preliminary training went 
out to Malta, then to Egypt, then to Gallipoh (where 
he experienced what warfare meant in trenches deep 
with Hood water and swept by blizzards), then— 
after his platoon on a raft, ‘evacuating eeoloWwape 
Helles, was just missed by a shell from “ Asiatic 
Annie”—back again to rest in the shade of the 
Pyramids, and finally to France. He is now ina 
hospital near Bristol, and this 1s what he tells me 
of “ A Village in Northern France:” “It is situated 
just within the Allied line, between Arras and 
Albert, and is something more than the ordinary 
French village. It had, for its size, quite an imposing 
main street, with a delightful stretch of symmetrical 
green at one end, bordered with tall close-planted 
trees, and finished off with a shimmering pool of 
water. But the green is pitted with yawning shell 
holes to-day ; here and there one of those tall regular 
trees has been struck to earth; branches and boughs 
of others lie littered about the ground; and around 
the pool the grass has grown lank and weedy 
with neglect. Everywhere are signs of the havoc of 
War. ‘The village has changed hands at least four 
times ; and in the process it has been bombarded 
and battered by Germans and French alike. hat 
was before the British began to extend their line. 
For some months now the remains of the village have 
been held by our own troops. With careful 
searching you may find here and there a barn or a 
cottage that has miraculously escaped shell fire ; 
but for the most part the place is a desolation of 
roofless and shell-shattered walls. We will stroll 
along the main street and glance at some of the 
recognisable remains, taking care to keep within 
easy reach of cover, for the Germans have a nasty 
habit of bursting shrapnel over the road at moments 
least expected ; also they search the whole village 
occasionally with machine-gun fire, and then it 1S 
unfortunate for anybody who happens to be exposed. 
Luckily the French were wise enough to build cellars 
under their houses ; and it is in these cellars that 
we live and have our being when not engaged in 
‘strafing’ Germans. A first glance along the village 
street gives the impression that the place has been 
struck by an earthquake. Here a big tottering brick 
wall hangs perilously over the roadway, threatening 
ta fall at any moment. There a porte-cochére stands 
alone amid a tumble of ruin, the steel girder which 
forms its frame bent almost to a right-angle in the 
middle through the collapse of heavy masses of 
masonry upon it. At intervals three or four buildings 
together have been completely blotted out, great 
piles of débris alone remaining to mark their site. 
To the right ig a building of some importance— 
apparently the Hotel de Ville. It has been lucky 
enough to escape with the loss of only half its roof, 
though its front is badlv punctured with shell holes. 
Still remaining on the wall are two or three martial 
proclamations, calling the French army to arms. 
Now and again something particularly grotesque or 
striking will arrest the attention, such as:the ruins 
of an estaminet from one of whose shattered walls 
still dangles a sign inscribed with the legend ‘ Vin 
et tabac,’ though neither vin nor tabac has been sold 
here for many a month. Farther along, in the 
churchyard, is something that has been the cause of 
considerable comment. Photographs of it have been 
published in most of the papers. It is a great 
Crucifix, standing high and exposed, yet remaining 
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perfectly intact and unscratched. _ Everything | 
around it has been churned into desolation with shell | 
fire. Graves have been flung up, memorial tablets | 
smashed to fragments ; decorative ironwork tom) 
and twisted into unrecognisable tangle; yet the 
Crucifix remains untouched. The church itself is a 
complete ruin. Before the War it must have been a| 
fine building, judging from the few oddments of it 
that stand intact. These include a portion of the) 
chancel wall and a tall jagged remnant of the apse, 
in which is a window with some attractive wrought- 
ironwork filling. The church was a_ venerable’ 
survivor of the Renaissance, built with small neat 
bricks, whose mellowed texture proclaims the 
passing of time. Now it is, for the most part, a big 
heap of jumbled bits. You may identify pieces— 
perhaps a keystone, perhaps a section of cornice, 
perhaps a carved capital from the interior, still 
bright with gilt. And amid these poor relics of a) 
noble structure towers that pathetic fragment of the 
apse, which is still spared, but only because it serves) 
as a landmark for the artillery! But the vault below 
is unharmed; and it is here on Sundays that the| 
chaplain conducts divine service for the benefit of a) 
large and somewhat mud-stained congregation, 
There must be great activity in building after the 
War if all the damage is to be repaired, for tht 
village is typical of most others that lie along the 
Front. It is difficult to comprehend the ruin without 
actually seeing it. Occasionally a building has beer 
saved from material damage by the use of thick 
sand-bag barricades, built close against the walls 
but this protection is only possible in rare an 
isolated cases. When we think of the cities tha 
have also suffered—Louvain, Ypres, Reims, Verdun) 
and how many others, the total of destructio 
assumes appalling dimensions. How to rebuil 
them, and at whose expense, is a somewhat stag 
gering problem of the future.”’ | 
UBIQUE. | 


THE -PLATES? 


Designs for Architects’ Certificates. 

UR plate shows the four premiated designs } 

a competition recently held for an architect) 
certificate under Registration in New Yor 

State. The competition was conducted by the Ne) 
York State Board for the Registration of Architect 
by whose authority the certificates will be issued [ 
the regents of the University of the State of Ne 
York to all persons entitled to practise as architec. 
in that State. Cash prizes of £40, £30, £20 al 
£10 were offered, and the designs were assessed I) 
a jury, consisting of the following architects- 
William R. Mead, George Carey, Frank H. Quinl} 
Henry Bacon, Charles A. Platt, J. Forster Warn 
and S. B. P. Trowbridge. Competitors were allow 
a free choice of style, the only condition being th 
the wording of the text and its arrangement shou 
be in accordance with the particulars set, forth | 
the conditions. Nearly all the designs submitt} 
were based on architectural ornament, though a f 
were confined to simple arrangements of letterm 
The selected design is to be engraved on steel @ 
printed on parchment, the size of the certifica 
being 10 in. by 8in. The Registration Act of Ne 
York State, it may be added, became law about! 
year ago. It requires all persons residing im | 
having a place of business in the State for 
practice of architecture, and who were not | 
engaged before the passing of the Act, to obtaut! 
certificate of qualification before they may use & 
title ‘‘architect.’’? Examinations of candidates @ 
conducted under the supervision of the regents) 
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_ DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP (SERIES II). XIIL—PROPOSED NEW CLOCK FOR GENERAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 


J. HOWARD PENTLAND, R.H.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ARM BUILDINGS, WHITEFORD MANOR FARM, CORNWALL. 


4.A., ARCHITECTS. 


ne State University by a Board of Examiners com- 
osed of architects of experience and high profes- 
onal standing. 


Proposed New Clock, G.P.O., Dublin. 
This was under construction at the time of the 
ebellion, and was not therefore in position on the 
ost Ofhce when the building was gutted by the Sinn 
eimers. The design for the clock was prepared by 
r. J. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., Principal Surveyor 
» the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
id is an adaptation of Francis Johnston’s original 
cetch for the clock he intended to erect under the 
yrtico of his building. In the new clock the crown 
the Tudor crown adapted. The clock face, crown 
rolls, wreaths, etc., are of bronze, the band 
arrying the numerals being white-enamelled, and 
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kitchen is equipped with different types of gas 
stoves and coal ranges, gas meters with glass fronts 
enabling the working arrangements to be studied, 
and other apparatus relating to the teaching of all 
kinds of cooking. The floor is of red quarries. The 
room is lighted from a large semi-circular-headed 
window on the west side, and by a segmental 
portico, with top lights as well as windows. on the 
east side, next the courtyard of the College. In later 
issues we shall publish photographs and details of the 
chemistry laboratories in this building. We are glad 
to learn that the new series of plates is much appre- 
ciated by architects. When arranging for the series 
we were convinced that the extensive provision of new 
buildings of this class would be of paramount necessity 
after the War, and decisions which have since been 


arrived at—such as those of the Allied conference at 


TEACHING KITCHEN, KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL. LONDON, W. 


H. PERCY ADAMS AND CHARLES HOLDEN, ARCHITECTS. 


e hands electro-gilt. The central star is detach- 
ile, to give access to the electric movement. The 
ystone and two voussoirs are new, projected from 
e old surface to give support to the back of the 
bck face, which is in contact with the stone 
Hojecting string-course. 


Leaching Kitchen, King’s College for Women, 
London. 


King’s College for Women has a series of teaching 
pes in connection with cooking and household 
rk, these comprising a teaching kitchen with 
iching scullery adjoining, a teaching pantry, and 
#eaching laundry. A general view of the teaching 
ychen is given on this page, and details of the main 
itre benches are shown on the plate. The benches 
ive tiled tops bedded on slate slabs, and each is 
ed with four sunk sheet-iron boxes containing gas 
Wrners, with grids over; cupboards, drawers, and 
Hstry and cutting boards being provided on the long 
es of the benches, an electric cooker at one end, 
id a deep washing sink at the other end. The 


Paris—serve to indicate that our assumption is very 
well founded. 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Manchester. 


The drawing reproduced (by Mr. Gordon Hemm, 
of the Liverpool School of Architecture) shows the 
side elevation of this building, which is a singularly 
good design in itself, and surprisingly so when we 
remember that it belongs to the ’fifties of the nine- 
teenth century. Edward Walters was the architect. 
The front elevation was illustrated in our issue for 
June 21, when also a few further particulars of the 
building and its architect were given. 


Turret, Whiteford Manor Farm, Cornwall. 


This was designed to complete the junction of two 
roofs on the Royal farm buildings at Whiteford, near 
Cullington. It was designed by Messrs. Richardson 
and Gill, and carried out by the estate workmen. 
The bell is an old one, dating from 1775; it was 
formerly a stable bell at Whiteford House, the 
residence (since demolished) of the Indian Nabob, 
Sir William Call. 


—— 
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THOMAS 


HOMAS IVORY did not have the good fortune 
of the distinguished patronage which brought Sir 
William Chambers and James Gandon to Dublin, 

and though he made a name for himself in the Irish 
capital he was overshadowed by contemporary archi- 
tects of important public buildings. Hus work, never- 
theless, deserves to be better known in England. The 
principal building erected from his designs was 
undoubtedly the King’s Hospital, commonly called the 
Bluecoat School, at Oxmantown, Dublin. So far as it 
was carried, the building was completed somewhere 
about 1780; its progress had been intermittent owing 
to lack of funds. The design is well shown on Ivory’s 
original drawings, twelve sheets in all, handsomely 
bound and presented by the Governors of the school 
in 1776 to His Majesty George III.; they are now in 
the British Museum. Two are here reproduced. 

Unfortunately the scheme had to be modified while 
the work was in progress. This meant the surrender 
of the cloistered quadrangle upon which Ivory was 
then engaged, and he so took to heart a direction to 
contract rather than increase the cost that he resigned 
the next year when the work was only half finished. 
His main conception of the building, however, Was 
secured. One of their own members, John Wilson, 
Controller of the City Works, was then appointed by 
the Governors in his place. So much of the school as 
was carried out cost 420,000: to finish it as planned 
was estimated to require a further expenditure of 
#, 10,000. 
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IVORY ANDTHE -BLUECOAT. SCHOO MD Ub inn: 


The whole frontage is 300 ft. and faced with Port. | 
land stone. The spire was commenced, though not 
completed, and Malton’s view of 1798 (reproduced on 
page 23) purports to represent the complete spire as | 
designed. Malton’s drawing was obviously made from 
an amended design. The centre pile, of which the 
spire is the main feature, is 80 ft. by 58 ft. by 44 ft 
high ; the height to the ball under the vane was to have | 
been 130 ft. The dimensions of the chapel have been 
given as 65 ft. by 32 ft. by 32 ft. | 

Simeon Vierpyl, a sculptor employed by Lord 
Charlemont, was associated with Ivory in the work. 
There is a painting in the board-room, czrca 1779, 
representing the conference for the reduction of the 
cost of the buildings; Ivory in a maroon coat in the 
centre of the group is attentively listening to Vierpyl 
and the chairman. 

The plasterwork was by Charles Thorp, whose bill 
is extant. Other records of the Institution show that 
the several tradesmen were directly concerned without 
the intervention of a general contractor. 

Thomas Ivory was a native of Cork and a man of 
great practical knowledge. He served his apprentice- 
ship as carpenter and completed his time in Dublin, 
He was considered to be an excellent workman. An 
ingenious turn led him to follow sunstock-making for 
the Ordnance, under Alderman Truelock, then chief 
gun-maker. He determined to pursue the study of 
architecture, and became acquainted with Bell Mires, 
who taught drawing. By close application he soon 
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BLUECOAT SCHOOL, OXMANTOWN, DUBLIN: 


GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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eclipsed his master, and was considered to be the best 
architectural draughtsman in Dublin. He became 
drawing-master to the Royal Dublin Society, and here 
Martin Archer Shee, afterwards President of the Royal 
Academy, was one of his pupils. Ivory was likewise 
appointed surveyor of the Revenue buildings, and held 
the two positions at the time of his death in 1786, at 
the age of fifty-four. He had little or no opportunity 
of studying antique work; apparently he was never 
able to go abroad, and by what means he acquired his 
knowledge is unrecorded. His name is not mentioned 
in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

It is on record that he came forward with competitive 
designs on every occasion. He competed for the 
Dublin Royal Exchange, and was indebted to the 
exhibition which followed for considerable improve- 
ment in his style of drawing. It is also believed that 
he submitted designs for Newgate and the Four 
Courts. He built a bridge at Lismore and a few private 
houses in the country ; one for Dr. Strues and another 
for Dr. Cleghorn, of Kilcarty. In addition, he designed 
and carried out Newcomen House, opposite the Castle 
gates in Dublin, erected on the site of the mansion of 
the Earls of Cork for Sir William Newcomen, a Dublin 
banker. 

In the competition for the Dublin Royal Exchange 
he was the only architect who submitted two designs. 
Sir William Chambers was coaxed by Lord Charle- 
mont to compete, but Chambers excused himself, 
suggesting that the premiums were not sufficiently 
tempting. Sixty-one designs were submitted in 
February, 1769. Thomas Cooley, of London, gained 
the first premium, £100; James Gandon, of London, 
the second premium, £60; and Thomas Sandby, of 
London, the third premium, £40. Ivory and a few 
Irish architects were rewarded with pieces of plate. 

Ivory was living in Harcourt Street, Dublin, 1780-5. 
In the Dublin Directory for 1786, the year of his death, 
his address is Ranelagh Road; and there is an appre- 
ciative notice in “ Anthologia Hibernica” for 1793. 
This notice, very well written, accounts Ivory a man 
of extraordinary merit. At the same time it points out 
that if the ornament in excess had been spared on the 
fronts of his houses “they would have been more 
perfect,” some of his designs partaking “too much oi 
flippery embellishments.” None the less, considering 
the probable limitations of his field’ for study, his 
Bluecoat School compares very favourably with much 
contemporary work. HARRY SIRR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Land Registration. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—The subject of guarantee of titles may be of 
interest in this discussion. Here in America the 
recording of documents is, I think, universal, and the 
transfer of real estate takes effect by recording and 
not by the act of signing the deed. The loss of a 
document is of slight importance after the copy 1S 
made into the official books, and the deed itself is 
usually a short printed form. Thousands of sales of 
property occur annually in this district, the average 
cost of which Joes not exceed four shillings for legal 
charges. In addition to a deed, however, a buyer 
usually demands a certificate of title, which guarantees 
the property sold or mortgaged to be free from lability. 
These certificates (which are practically insurance 
policies) are furnished by Title Guaranty Companies 
of strong financial standing, who follow the records 
daily and are prepared within a few hours to issue a 
clearance certificate. The latter, being usually a con- 
tinuance of a former certificate, rarely costs more than 
twelve or fourteen shillings for residence property. 


Largely due, no doubt, to the ease of transacting busi- 
ness, the sale of property and erection of buildings 1s 
more commonplace to Americans than to Englishmen. 

Even schoolboys here invest savings in small instal- 
ment property, and buy and sell with considerable 
poise and self-satisfaction. A main essential to the 
registration system is a precise official survey, with the 
bounds of every ownership defined and numbered. 
These numbers then form the means of identification, 
and later divisions of ownership are referred to, for 
instance, as “ part of Lot 102, Block 7, Tract 119,” on 
the official map of Township Blank. 

An Australian registration, known as the Torrens 
system, is rapidly being adopted here, by which the 
County Recorder issues a certificate of title, and this 
official has simple machinery providing for a hearing 
and judgment of a court, “quieting title” to the date 
when the Recorder begins his record of the property 
affected. 

Anyone familiar with registration cannot doubt its 
benefits to the public and to the building interests in 
particular. The statements that the system creates 
officials unduly does not appear to be justified by 
experience here, though it is the cause of good fire-— 
proof buildings being erected where old dangerous 
<tructures would suffice but for the argument of safety 
for records of the district. 

A separate subject, allied to land registration, is the 
operation of “ Lien laws,” which protect the payments 
to those employed on a building or furnishing material 
the details of which form an important part of the 
registration system here, and cause an architect no 
little work in protecting a client against claims for 
which he would be liable if a final payment is made 
before thirty-five days have expired following the 
filing of notice of completion of the building. 


San Diego, California. CHARLES CRESSEY. 


Dublin Reconstruction Schemes. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS" | 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I think that the difficulty you find in under- 
standing the argument in my former letter arises from 
want of intimate knowledge of Dublin conditions. 

Sackville Street, an eighteenth-century anticipation 
of the town-planning idea, is now essentially, I might 
even say entirely, a business artery. Retail shops | 
predominate in it, and it is a traffic centre and a 
tramway hub. If a new tramway stopping and inter 
changing place were substituted, Sackville Street, I am 
convinced, would either (1) became a slum, or (2) the | 
new arrangement would simply prove an expensive 
and inconvenient alternative for the present satisfac 
tory adjustment, which has been evolved in and by the | 
progress of time from the spacious and judicious 
foundations provided by the foresight of those 
eighteenth-century inhabitants of Dublin who then 
controlled the city. ; 

As to my ideas upon the point of expefhditure, this 1s 
what they are. I feel assured that if the Government | 
contribution is limited to bare compensation many) 
years must elapse before Dublin could be restored even 
to its former state. But surely such a long-drawn-out 
operation really implies the permanent location OT) 
trade in the quarters to which it has been temporarily 
diverted. But as I cannot conceive that there 1s any) 
hope of the Government being induced to a liberality) 
beyond what is just sufficient to restore the s¢azus quo) 

ante, | consicler it a mere waste of time and mind to) 
propose schemes which are supposed by their advocates) 
to improve upon the skilful work of the Georgian arch 
tects, who were also accomplished engineers, and 
whose executed plans met with full and glad accept- 
ance until the present era of excessive town-planning| 


arose. A MODERN MAN. 


ENGLISH MURAL MONUMENTS 
AND TOMBSTONES. 


In the exceedingly well-written text 
accompanying his collection of “ English 
Mural Monuments and Tombstones,” Mr. 
Herbert Batsford starts a vigorous hare 
when he says that “a deficiency in beauty 
and a lack of grace and charm, besides 
being in themselves lamentable, will pro- 
bably defeat the very purpose of the memo- 
rial and bring upon it the contempt of a 
later age.” Of “the contempt of a later 
age” most manifestations of taste are 
reasonably assured, because the taste ot 
one age differs from that of another. Prin- 
ciples may be eternal and immutable, but 
fashions vary, partly in consequence of 
some obscure law of alternating attraction 
and repulsion, which is broadly and 
vaguely expressed as the human love of 
change, and partly as the result of the 
yeasty welter affecting men’s minds at any 
particular period, making art the expres- 
sion of the age that produced it. 

In nothing are these phenomena more 
clearly or more conveniently observable 
than in handwriting and lettering. Apart 
from charlatanry (which could hardly 
flourish if it had not in it some nucleus of 
truth), there is character in handwriting 
and in lettering, and that character is at 
once individual and racy of its period, 
because the individual cannot completely 
evade his environment. Generally speak- 
ing, he will write like his contemporaries, 
because he will think and feel like them. 
Strong personality may enable him to sec 
that they have erred and strayed from 
truer and purer traditions, and then he may 
Struggle to win them back. For in art 
there are always a few at least who witness 
to the truth, even though they suffer for 
it. 

This matter of lettering, simple as it 
seems, is always an index and a portent of 
the feeling for form. It is not legible, 
simple, and graceful, nor can it show the 

opposite qualities, independently of con- 
temporary manifestations of graphic art: 
and hence it affords a simple but sure test 
of the artistic (or inartistic) spirit of its 
age. Bad taste in lettering, as in other 
matters, is, broadly speaking, a departure 
_from the normal; modesty, simplicity, 
Strength, are forsaken for an exaggeration 
of what is unessential, an insistence on 
what is trivial or irrelevant, this including 
wilful or subjective distortion of accepted 
form or proportion. It may also find 
expression in meanly skimping or 
contracting what is essential. Hand- 
writing or lettering may be sprawling and 
yflourishy, or it may be cramped and 
crabbed. In either case it is a departure 
from the normal observance of just propor- 
tion and true modesty. During the mid- 
Victorian period, a riot of atrociously bad 
lettering coincided with a general falling- 
joff from grace; and the revival of the 
eighteenth century Caslon old-faced type 
by .Mr.- Whittingham, of the Chiswick 
Press, was symptomatic of an impulse of 
which improved typography was merely a 
)casual instance. 

Now, the bad typography which had 
caused the Caslon old-faced matrices to be 
relegated to the lumber-room, whence they 
}were fetched at the instance of Mr. Whit- 
‘tingham, was at first a gradual growth. 
John Baskerville, writing-master and tomb- 

stone carver, turned his attention to punch- 
eRitine. and produced type faces that. 
while fairly inoffensive in themselves, have 
Wrought incalculable evil as the parents of 
re abominable ‘‘ modern-face ” type which 
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is still current in news-sheets, although it 
is seldom tolerated in books—a stiff, 
awkward, itl-proportioned, mechanical- 
looking letter without freedom or fluency, 
and destitute of all grace—a letter natu- 
rally preferred by the Germans when 
they condescend to forsake their medieval 
black letter, but never tolerated by the 
French, even in their cheapest boulevard 
newspapers, although much of the type 
they use derives some of its beauty from 
the Baskerville face, of which the punches 
went to Paris. While the French modifi- 
cations of this face have tended to grace 
and charm, our modern letter was got by 
exaggerating all the undesirable features 
of the Baskerville founts, and its gradual 
evolution makes an interesting study in 
deterioration. It is seldom or never 
employed by the house of Batsford, which 
always makes examplary use of the 
incomparably beautiful Caslon old-face, a 
descendant in the direct line from the 
inscription on the Trajan column. 

Because lettering betrays so much of 
personal character—or because we instinc- 
tively think or feel that it does—it is a 
dominant force wheresoever it is found, 
and that is a reason why it should mever be 
big and blatant. Not only is it seen, but 
it speaks ; and because we are, or should 
be, more concerned with its message than 
with its physical form, the latter should be 
unobtrusive. It is the vital part of a tablet 
or tombstone memorial; and to our mind 
it is a mice point whether mere decoration 
should not be subordinate to it. That 
obviously depends, however, on the pre- 
determined character of the memorial. 
With a tablet, or a tombstone, the inscrip- 
tion may well predominate, and may be 
quite destitute of any kind of ornamenta- 
tion, when the lettering, being substantive 
and objective, may excusably assume more 
boldness and freedom than would be per- 
missible where it is kept subordinate as a 
descriptive label to a monument. 

Mr. Batsford classifies his collection into 
four main divisions—(1 Panels within 
simple carved! or moulded frames ; (2) pro- 
jecting panels, of which the framework 
recedes towards the face of the wall, and 
these he esteems as the most successful of 
mural tablets; (3) the more elaborate 
architectural compositions, which he justly 
regards as ‘delightful exercises in 2 
constructional art used decoratively ” ; and 
(4) what may be called cartouches. He 
comments upon the very beautiful lettering 
of a tablet at Sibton, Suffolk (1662), that 
the complex features of the decoration are 
“cleverly managed.” They most certainly 
are, but the complexity which called the 
cleverness into play is rather oppressive ; 
and cleverness is at best a dubious intru- 
sion where art should conceal art. Mr. 
Batsford’s commentary, however, is invari- 
ably judicious, and one could wish that he 
had given us more of it. . His examples are 
sufficiently interesting per se to warrant 
their publication at any time; but their 
relevancy to present circumstances greatly 
enhances their value ; the book is as useful 
as it is beautiful. Its title-page, by the 
way, is so masterly an example of hand- 
some lettering that one would greatly like 
to know who did it and why he destroyed 
its claim to absolute perfection by intro- 
during the italic lines and the majuscules 
in which the names are rendered. 

“English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” 
A collection of eighty-four photographs of Wall 
Tablets, Table Tombs, and Headstones of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries; the subjects specially selected by 
Herbert Batsford as representative examples of the 
beautiful and traditional types in the English Parish 
Church and Churchyard, for the use of craftsmen and 
as a guide in the present revival of public taste; with 


an Introduction by Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A, 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, 
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LEGAL. 


The Claim Against H.M. Office of Work: : 
Terms of Settlement. 


Spencer Santo and Co. Lid. a ete 
Office of Works. 
July 1. Official Referee s Court. Before Mr, Pollock, 


After a few days’ adjournment, which 
took place at the close of the examination 
of the second witness for the plaintiffs, this 
case was brought to a conclusion, after a 
hearing which had occupied twenty-eight 
days, by a settlement between the parties. 
(See our issues of May 17, 24, 31, June 21, 
and July 12.) 

The plaintiffs are a firm of building con- 
tractors, now in liquidation, who claimed 
from H.M. Office of Works the sum of 
497,000, balance of contract price 
(£473,000) for erecting the new Local 
Government Board offices at Whitehall. 
The plaintiffs alleged that extra work had 
been imposed upon them by alteration of 
plans, by delay in the provision of mate- 
rials, and by the substitution of cheaper 
work. 

Mr. Holman ‘Gregory, K.C., Mr. 
Compston, K.C., and Mr. Arnold Inman, 
instructed by Messrs. Turner and Co., 
were counsel for the plaintiffs, and Sir 
Reginald Acland, K.C., Mr. Lowenthal, 
and Mr. Giveen, instructed by the Treasury 
solicitors, were for the defence. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, on the case again 
coming before the Court, said he was 
pleased to be able to inform the Réferee 
that he would not be further troubled with 
the action. Since the adjournment he had 
discussed the matter with Sir Reginald 
Acland, and terms had been arranged, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Court. Those 
terms were that the record should be with- 
drawn, that each party should pay their 
own Costs, and that the defendants should 
pay to the plaintiffs £3,000, the order being 
that the sum mentioned should be paid into 
court. The action had been brought on 
behalf of the debenture-holders, and he 
would ask the Referee to make an order 
that the sum mentioned be handed to the 
Chancery fund. In stating this he would 
like to make one observation. It was only 
fair that he should do so. He desired to 
say that if, during his opening, or at any 
period of the case from beginning to end, 
any aspersion or complaint had been made 
against Sir Henry Tanner or any other 
official connected with the Office of Works, 
he would like, on behalf of his clients, to 
withdraw it. Having heard the witnesses, 
he was satisfied that there was no ground 
for any such complaint. 

Sir Reginald Acland, while expressing 
his concurrence in the arrangement, said 
that it seemed if the case had proceeded it 
might have lasted indefinitely, and would 
have cost a very large sum. 

The Official Referee said he thought the 
parties had come to a very wise conclu- 
sion, and everyone would benefit by the 
arrangement. He agreed with the observa- 
tions of Mr. Holman Gregory, as it seemed 
to him that there was not the slightest 
foundation for any suggestion as to the 
conduct of those concerned which called for 
adverse observations. Having heard the 
two witnesses who seemed to know most 
about the case, it seemed to him that the 
claim was excessive. In view of the enor- 
mous expense which would have been 
incurred had the case gone on, the 
arrangement must be regarded as a satis- 
factory one for all parties. 

Judgment was entered in 


accordance 
with the terms stated. 
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CONCRETE TO RESIST SEA- 
WATER. 


Conclusions reached after an exhaustive 
search of the available technical literature 
on the subject of the destructive action 
of sea water on concrete, and a scientific 
analysis of a particular case by experi- 
mental study to determine the effect of 
various elements in the problem, are 
given in a report by Mr. W. Watters 
Pagon, in the ‘‘ Journal’”’ of the Engi- 
neers’ Club of Baltimore. These conclu- 
sions are summarised in the statements: 
Use materials that cannot be attacked by 
the sea-water salts. Mix these so as to 
obtain the maximum density. Have no 
stones near the surface of the concrete, 
but use a mortar face 3 in. thick. 

A more complete summary of the con- 
clusion of the study of the requirements 
for making concrete that will have the 
greatest resistive power against the action 
of sea water (and also probably of 
alkali waters) is given in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. The addition of puzzolan in some 
form is widely practised in Europe, and 
appears to be theoretically correct. It has 
not'been tried in America, to the author’s 
knowledge, but is worth an _ exhaustive 
test. The amount should not be over one 
part for each part of cement, not less than 
half part. 

2. Waterproofing with substances that 
combine chemically with the free lime 
ought to be successful, and is well worth 
testing. 

3. Between extreme high and low tides 
the concrete surfaces should be faced 
continuously, without joints, with about 
3. an-) Of 1215 POtg1 <2 mortar, made with 
sand as specified below, well cured before 
coming in contact with the sea water. The 
facing must be placed simultaneously 
with the backing. 

4. The cement should be low in lime 
and alumina and contain as little gypsum 
as possible. 

5. Sand must be silicious, uniformly 
graded from fine to coarse, with not less 
than 50 per cent. nor more than 70 per 
cent. passing through a No. 20 sieve, and 
not more than 3 per cent. passing a No. 
roo sieve, and must have no organic 
matter coating the grains. It must be 
free from roots and easily disintegrated 
grains, such as feldspar, shells, limestone, 
mica, etc. It should be washed free from 
clay, and should show a tensile strength 
for 1:3 specimens not less than 85, 90, 
9s, and 100 per cent. of standard Ottawa 
sand of the same consistency, using the 
brand of cement that is to be used on the 
work at ages of 1, 3, 7, and 28 days 
respectively. 

6. Where concrete must be exposed to 
sea water, without mortar facing, gravel 
should not be used. Broken stone should 
be hard durable trap, granite or other 
dense, hard, insoluble stone. It should 
not exceed 34 in. in size, and should be 
free from crusher dust, sand, dirt, 
organic matter or other foreign sub- 
stances. The mixture should be 1:13:3 
or 1:2:4, or should be proportioned for 
maximum density. 

7. Pure fresh water should be used in 
sufficient quantity to permit the materials 
to be well puddled and spaded, so that no 
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later surface treatment or patching will 
be required, but not sufficiently to 
materially retard the setiing of the 
cement. Care must be exercised, how- 
ever, to prevent the formation of laitance 
or pockets of neat cement or very rich 
mortar. 

8. Forms should be tignt to prevent 
leakage of cement or, where concrete 
must be submerged immediately, to 
prevent contact with the sea water. 

9. Facing should be reinforced with 
steel, well covered with mortar and 
securely anchored to the backing. 


10. No surface treatment should be 
given. 
11. The work should be allowed to 


harden two weeks, if possible, before 
coming in contact with sea water. Two 
months is better. 

12. Sea water work should never be 
done in cold weather, with temperature 
below 40 deg. Fahr. 

13. Where possible, precast mortar- 


faced blocks cured in damp sand for at 
least one month should be used. The 
facing should extend back at the joints to 
prevent saturation of the backing. The 
joints should be pointed with 1:1 mortar 
of coarse sand. 

14. The most durable surface will be 
obtained if granite or other dense stone 
be used as facing. This should not be 
less than 6 in. thick, anchored back with 
wrought iron clamps, and pointed with 
1:1 mortar of coarse sand and cement as 
noted above. 

1s. On mortar or concrete surfaces the 
erowth of barnacles, moss, etc., will 
frequently afford protection. 


«REINFORCED FLOOR SLABS. 


To the series of beautiful booklets now 
being issued by the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Company, Ltd., 
1,. Dickinson Street, Manchester, has 
been added one on “ Floor Slabs Rein- 
forced with B.R.C. Fabric.” Two special 
sizes of the fabric are made for use in all 
classes of concrete floors or pavements 
Jaid directly on the ground, such as office 
and warehouse basements, workshop and 
shed floors, platforms, slopes, and 
embankments, garages and yards, pro- 
menades and footpaths, and it is stated 
that, by using a layer of the fabric in the 
concrete, cracking is in most cases 
entirely eliminated. At the same time, the 
thickness of concrete may be reduced, 
and the floor be more quickly laid, a 
thickness. of three or four inches of con- 
crete being generally sufficient. Hence it 
is further claimed that the saving in the 
concrete is more than the cost of the 
fabric, which for this purpose is made in 
rolls 240 ft. long by 87 in. wide. Rolls 
4o ft. long are also supplied. 

B.R.C. fabric is a wire mesh made up 
of a series of parallel longitudinal wires, 
held at fixed distances apart by means of 
transverse wires arranged at right angles 
to the longitudinal ones, being securely 
welded to them at the points of contact 
by a patented electrical process. The 
fabric is supplied with a light coating of 
slaked lime, to protect it from rust during 
transit or while lying in stock. The wire 
used is best quality mild steel. The 


varies from 80,000 to 
110,000 lb. per square inch. The elastic 
limit averages 75,000 lb. per square inch. 


tensile strength 


The safe working tensile stress on the 
steel wire may be taken as 25,000 lb. per 
square inch, being one-third of the stress 
at the elastic limit. 

The main wires reinforce the concrete 
along direct lines of tension. The object 
of the cross wires is to space the main 
wires and to hold them in position. In 
addition to this, they assist to distribute 
concentrated loads over a larger width of 
floor, and to prevent cracking due to 
changes of temperature or variations in 
moisture content of the concrete. The 
effectiveness of the rigid connection of 
cross wires to the main wires in distribu- 
ting the loading is clearly discerned © 
where slabs are tested to destruction. 

Useful tables of dimensions, safe-loads, 
etc., and illustrations of various types of 
span, are included in the booklet. 


A SEA BATHING PAVILION. 


The accompanying illustrations show a 
most interesting bathing pool and pavilion 
recently constructed in reinforced concrete 
at Sea Point, a favourite residential 
suburb of Cape Town, and popular as a 
holiday resort for visitors from all parts of 
the Union of South Africa, and even from 
Europe. The southerly Antarctic current 
here renders the sea beautifully cool and 
refreshing even on the hottest day, and on 
that account bathing 
is greatly indulged in. 

The swimming pool, 250 ft. by 180 ft. 
with a maximum depth of 6 ft., is formed 
out of the rocky foreshore, with a heavy 
mass concrete sea wall to seaward. On 
the ground floor of the pavilion (slightly 
below road level) are 130 cubicles for men 
bathers and 120 for women bathers, as well 
as shower and slipper baths, lavatories, 
attendants’ rooms, and two large club- 
rooms. A balcony 8 ft. wide extends 
along the entire sea face of the building at 
this level. The shore below is covered 


several feet deep with sand and forms an — 


extensive shelter from the sun, and a 
children’s playground. Above the ground 
floor is a promenade roof (asphalted), with 
two shelters, one of which is used as a 
bandstand, and over the centre portion a 
large refreshment room has been con- 
structed. There are semi-circular balcon- 
ettes at intervals on the roof, cantilevered 
out over the balcony below. In plan the 
building is “U”-shaped, with an overall 


length of about 250 ft., and two wings 74 ft. | 


long, the width being 33 ft. 
The main columns are spaced at about 


16 ft. centres transversely ; longitudinally — 


the centres vary from 21 ft, 6 in. down- 
wards. 
another storey is added. The balcony) 
columns were taken down to rock. 
end of the wings, where they are most sub- 
ject to wave -action, the columns are. 
braced. There is a retaining wall below 
the ground floor and down to rock along 
the land side of the building. It 1s 
11 ft. 6 in. high by 7 in. thick and of 
vertical slab design. The longitudinal 


main beams are 18 in. deep below the 
| 


at ea Point 


They are 16 in. sq. throughout, | 
which gives an ample allowance in case} 


At the) 


t 
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jloor, by 10 in. wide, and the secondary 
iIransverse beams are all 12 in. deep by 
in. wide at about 6 ft. centres. 

Two contraction joints were formed in 
he length of the building, thus dividing 
= up into three portions; but although 
hese seem to act quite satisfactorily the 
ery trying conditions experienced in 
}outh Africa appear to require more allow- 
nce for contraction, as cracks have not 
een entirely obviated. 

The walls are of reinforced concrete 
woughout, 4 in. thick. They were 
ubbed down with a hardwood rubber on 
1e removal of the centering, but other- 
ise are as the shuttering left them. All 
nouldings were formed in the shuttering. 


SWIMMING POOL AND PAVILION, SEA POINT, CAPE TOWN. 


Copings and parapet, except where the 
latter was of open construction, were 
formed zz sztu. ‘There are two reinforced 
concrete stairways from the ground floor 
up to the promenade. 

A reinforced concrete footbridge has 
been constructed over the railway line in 
front of the pavilion to serve as the main 
approach. The bridge was _ originally 
constructed as a single span of 29 ft. clear, 
with stairs at either end. It was subse- 
quently decided to add another span of 
23 ft., so that access could be obtained 
direct to the promenade roof. At either 
end of the 23 ft. span are short canti- 
levered projections, and the main slab has 
been cantilevered out on either side to 


2 


t 
u 
we 


Support pay-boxes, between which turn- 


stiles have been inserted. 

The aggregate was obtained from the 
site and crushed by machine. Sea sand 
was also used. The shuttering was com- 
posed of specially heavy tongued-and- 
grooved boarding, and, after use, a great 
deal of it was finally built into the perma- 
nent work. The total cost of the construc- 
tion, including the pool, was £16,000. The 
architect was Mr. Fred Cherry, the engi- 
neer was Mr. Nisbet Roberts, and the 
contractors were Messrs. Murray and 
Stewart. The engineers for the reinforced 
concrete were The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., the Kahn system being used 
throughout. 
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MANUFACTURING CONCRETE 
FENCE POSTS. 


Methods employed by the New York 
Board of Water Supplv in manufacturing 
reinforced concrete fence posts in connec- 
tion with their work on the Catskill 
Aqueduct were described by Mr. R. N. 
Wheeler in a paper before the New 
England Waterworks Association recently. 
These posts were cast in thin metal forms 
in a horizonal position. Two methods 
were used, namely, the table and the 
battery methods. In the former the 
moulds were placed on a skeleton table, 
while in the latter a small steel car with 
hinged ends, designed to hold five layers 
of six moulds each, was used. The table 
method was generally the more satisfac- 
torv of the two. It required a little more 
floor space, but it allowed better access 
to the forms for trowelling the faces of the 
posts at the proper time. 

Mr. Wheeler gives the following hints 
as the result of his observations: 

1. Moulds should be coated with a thin 
film of oil. 

>. Concrete aggregates should be of two 
sizes, well graded ; the fine up to 4 in., and 
the coarse from 14 to % in, for the smaller 
sections of post and 1% to 34 in. for the 


larger. 

3. The mixture must be very accurately 
proportioned, analyses being desirable to 
determine the exact proportions. Gene- 
rally about one part of cement to three 
parts by volume of aggregates gave the 
best results. 

4. The concrete must be thoroughly 
mixed and of wet consistency. 

5. The ends of moulds must be sealed 
tightly with clay, plaster of Paris, or 
cement to ensure good tops. 

6. The air must be expelled by joggling 

and running a trowel back and forth 
through the mixture and along the sides 
of the mould while placing. 
7. The reinforcement must be placed in 
correct position. This can be accom- 
plished without a spacing device after a 
workman becomes skilled. 

8. The reinforcing metal, particularly 
round wires, should be thoroughly rusted 
or nicked to give a proper bond. Bending 
the ends of these wires back 180 deg. gives 
good resuits. As received from the mill, 
these wires are greasy from the drawing 
process, and it is necessary to hasten rust- 
ing by the use of a weak acid, afterwards 
neutralised. Posts tested to failure show 
that unrusted straight wires pull through, 
whereas properly rusted ones, or those with 
ends bent, break. It has been suggested 
that running the wire through a barbing 
machine such as is used in the manufac- 
ture of barbed wire nails would deform it 
sufficiently to give a good bond. This 
would add not over one-half per cent. per 
pound to the cost. : 

9. Posts must be pronerly cured. They 
can be removed from the moulds in thirty- 
six hours, and may be stood in a vertical 
position and water sprayed over them from 
suitably arranged piping, or, preferably, 
they may be spaced in a horizontal posi- 
tion and covered with sand or sawdust kept 
wet. Curing should cover at least two 
weeks, and, better, four. 

10. The rounding of edges of the 
exposed face can be accomplished in the 
form, but better by rubbing with a carbor- 
undum brick after erection and before the 
wire is stretched. If fencing is attached 
by wrapping wires, rough edges assist in 
holding the wires. 
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TOWN-PLANNING CANADA'S 
CAPITAL. 


A report looking to the development of 
a capital city for Canada befitting the 
size and importance of the Dominion has 
been presented by the Federal Plan Com- 
mission, created in 1913 to study the 
situation. The report recommends the 
separation of Ottawa and Hull into a 
separate federal district, and the mould- 
ing of the two cities into an appropriate 
Governmental seat. The plan sets aside 
120 acres for Government grounds, in 
addition to that occupied by the buildings, 
and other areas for parks and other 
purposes. The recommendations also 
embrace streets, bridges, railways, and 
water transportation. Some of the specific 
recommendations are as follows: 


Central Open Space. 

The central area in the city will be a 
great open space running southward from 
Chateau Laurier and the Plaza Bridge, 
and at the same level. Canal, railway 
and cartage traffic will be on a 
lower level. The present Grand Trunk 
station will be enlarged into a Union 
Station. The present post office will be 
removed and an imposing one erected 
facing the Plaza. A new city hall 
and various law courts and registry 
places will also be constructed facing the 
Plaza. 

The land west of the Parliament build- 
ings will be used for departments of the 
Government. Here, in time, a second 
group of buildings will be constructed to 
harmonise with those cn Parliament Hill. 
These buildings will house the chief 
Governmental activities, but bordering 
on the east of Major Hill Park and 
stretching along Sussex Street there will 
be other buildings less ornamental in 
character and built for practical utility. 

The plan contemplates the devotion of 
only about 120 acres to Government build- 
ings, over and above that actually 
occupied by the buildings themselves. 
For this purpose Washington uses about 
300 acres; but less land is required at 
Ottawa, owing to the advantageous posi- 
tion on the high banks of a river. 

Streets. 

A great thoroughfare connecting the 
east and west portions of the city will be 
made of Laurier Avenue, which will be 
widened to go ft. 

To provide better connection between 
the two portions of the business section of 
Ottawa, a new diagonal street will be 
constructed which will be carried over the 
railway and canal by a viaduct. Somerset 
Street will be widened and developed as 
a cross-town artery. Numerous other 
streets and roads will be. widened and 
improved. Street-car congestion will be 
removed wherever necessary. A_ street 
car subway under Sparks Street or Wel- 
lington Street is recommended, thus 
removing the cars from Sparks Street, 
which is narrow and will be greatly 
congested. Considerable highway 
construction is recommended. 

It is recommended that trunk arteries 
be laid down immediately in proper 
location, so that outlying areas will be 
built up to conform properly with them. 
The present park system is to be improved 
4nd other park areas acquired. 


Bridges. 

Five new bridges will be built across 
the Rideau River and also five across the 
Rideau Canal. Four new bridges art 
recommended for construction across 
Brewery Creek and the Gatineau River. 
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It is proposed to park the banks of 
Brewery Creek, the Gatineau River and 
the Ottawa River, interfering as little as 
possible with existing industries. 

Three bridges for the Ottawa River are 
included in the plan; one being at Little 
Chaudiere Falls; another of monus 
mental character, to connect Ottawa with 
the municipal centre of Hull; and a third 
just below the mouth of the Gatineau 
River. The commission says that the 
bridge leading from the municipal centre 
of Hull should be a high-level bridge, and 
that it would be desirable to provide two 
levels, one for transportation and one for 
general traffic, although this bridge 1s 
now shown on the plar. as having but one 
level. The present traffic conditions sum 
rounding Victoria Bridge, say the coms 
missioners, suggest this high-level bridge 
as an improvement for the near future. 

A tunnel will be built under the city, 
connecting the railway entrances from 
east and west, and all trains will operate 
through this tunnel. 
areas, one at the east and one at the west 
side, with necessary depdts, are recom. 
mended. Industry will be segregated 


into certain areas, and the height Off 


buildings will be controlled, in order to 
insure the Government buildings 
the dominating groups. 

The overflow from the Rideau River 
will be controlled by the removal from the 
river channel of the old wooden piers and 


loose stone, the removal from the river) 
dredging of: 
channels through the shoals, the raisimg) 


bed of boulders, the 


of the Minton Bridge, the opening of a 
channel through the embankment of the 


Canadian Pacific Bridge, and the widen-! 


ing of the channel past Maple Island. 

It is recommended that the Govern 
ment acquire as a national park upward 
of 100,000 acres to the north of Ottawa. 


Railways and Waterways. 

The report includes a comprchensive| 
study of the local railway situation, and 
recommends that the railways within the 
district be placed under the control of the 
governing body of the federal district. 
Electrification of the unified system 1s) 
suggested, with terminal operation an¢ 
control, the district to acquire by pur 
chase or agreement all trackage ant 
terminals within its territory. Grade 
separation, requirements for expansion 
obstacles placed in the way of growth by) 
present railway situation, present traffic 
facilities and operation, growth of trafic 
future freight-handling systems, ant 
numerous other topics also are discusse 
in the report. 

Specific recommendations are made fo| 
water terminals and for the developmen} 
of the waterfront for commercial pur 
poses wherever possible, care being take 
that no real sacrifice will result to existin 
business interests. 

Recommendations are made that th 
canal be retained in its present location) 
that the clearance for fixed bridges }j 
established at 12 ft. instead of 30 ftgq 
at present; that the canal be develope 
to afford recreational facilities; that 
more industrial developments be permitté 
to take place along the banks of the can 
between the Rideau River and the Ottam 
River ; and that as soon as possible su 
industries as now exist along this strett 
of the canal be removed to other location: 

The members of the Federal Pld 
Commission are Sir Herbert Holt, chai 
man: Sir Alexander Lacoste, K.G 
Montreal; Frank Darling, the, mayo 


Home Smith, Toronto; and the may 
of Ottawa and Hull. The 
sion was created by an Order 

| 


comm) 
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Two general freight | 


being | 


} 
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Council, September 12, 1913, it being 
provided that the Government should pay 
half of the cost of the plan, and that the 
other half should be paid by the two 
cities, according to population, — the 
municipal authorities having expressed 
their desire to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in the work. E. H. Bennett acted as 
consultant on city pranning and E. L. 
Cousins as consulting engineei,. 


gS 


| QUEEN’S HOTEL, ABERYSTWYTH. 


/ Marine Esplanade, contains about 150 
rooms, and has been remodelled to bring 
} it thoroughly up to date. The alterations 
have been carried out in such a manner as 
_ not to interfere with the working of the 
‘hotel. The drainage and sanitary work 
Phas been entirely renewed and fifteen new 
| bathrooms have been provided; these 
;rooms are floored with terrazza, and the 
‘walls are tiled, each room being supplied 
) with bath, w.c., and lavatory basin. All 
) piping throughout has been left exposed. 

1 New kitchens, sculleries, serveries, stull- 
troom, larders, etc., have been provided 
and have been fitted up in the most modern 
manner with large central range steam 
jovens, hot closets, and carrying tables. 
The kitchens have electric lift communica- 
tion. The hotel has been heated by 
means of radiators on the low-pressure 
system, and a separate domestic hot-water 
amstallation has been provided entirely in 
copper throughout. Fire mains, hydrants, 
etc., and an external iron staircase com- 
manding each floor, render efficient protec- 
tion against fire. The building has been 
thoroughly decorated, and electric light 
has been installed throughout. The 
following were the contractors: General 
building contractor, Mr. E. E. Jenkins, 
Aberystwyth ; electric lighting, C. Cooper 
and Co., London; heating and domestic 
hot water, C. P. Kinnell and Cor Ltd. 
London; fire prevention, Merryweather, 
Ltd., London; sanitary and plumbers’ 
Work, Shanks and Co., Ltd., London ; 
/etrazzo and tiling, Art Pavements Co., 
-ondon ; kitchen fittings, etc., J. Slater and 
~0., Ltd., London; ironwork and case- 
ments, Gardiner and Co., Ltd., Bristol ; 
vlectric lifts, Smith, Major, and Stevens: 
stoves, Bratt, Colbran, and! Co., London ; 
lecorations, Mr. D. Watkins, Aberystwyth. 

he whole of the work has been designed 
ond carried out under the superintendence 
if Mr. J. Augusus Souttar, architect, 52, 
3ishopsgate, London, E.C. 


__ The Queen’s Hotel, Aberystwyth, on the 


SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Consultative Committee of the 
soard of Education, in an interim report 
n scholarships for higher education, 
écommend new annual grants from public 
ands of £329,500 for technical and scien- 
fic training. The whole position is 
eviewed in a comprehensive survey, in 
€ course of which it is pointed out that 
We must be prepared after the war for a 
jreat increase in the cost of education, and 
ot only of scientific and technological 
lucation, if we are to make good our 
nortcomings in the past.” 

}Government grants° to universities in 
‘frmany are not less than £1,500,000; in 
WS country in 1913-14, £265,000. The 
eommendations include Government 
fants to universities, to secondary 
Whools, and to local authorities. The 
liberations of the committee, to whom 
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the subject was referred in 1913, were 
suspended at the beginning of the war: 
but at the request of the Government 
sittings were resumed in order that the 
scientific, industrial, and commercial bear- 
ings of the subject might be considered 
with a view to the present interim report. 
That the literary side of education will not 
be neglected in the final report is 
suggested by the following passage: 
“The exceptional needs of the nation 
are at the present moment, and will be for 
some time to come, rather on the scientific 
and technological side than on the literary 
side. Those of us whose main affection 
is for letters and all that letters can give 
concur, however reluctantly, in this 
conclusion.” 


LICENCE TO BUILD : NEW ORDER 
OF THE MINISTER OF 
MUNITIONS. 


On July 13 a supplement to the 
‘* London Gazette ’’ contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘‘ It shall be lawful for the 
Minister of Munitions by order to regulate 
or restrict the carrying on of building and 
construction work, and by such order to 
prohibit, subject to such exceptions as may 
be contained in the order, the carrying on 
of such work without licence from the 
Minister.”’ 

As a sequence, it was turther announced 
that, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, the Minister of Munitions 
orders as follows: 


On and after the twentieth day of July, 
1g16, no person shall without licence from 
the Minister of Munitions commence or 
carry on any building or construction work 
that is to say the construction alteration 
repair decoration or demolition of build- 
ings or the construction recvastruction 
or alteration of railroads docks harbours 
canals embankments bridges tunnels piers 
or other works of construction or engineer- 
ing. Provided that where the total cost of 
the whole completed work in contemplation 
does not exceed the sum of #500 and the 
use of constructional steel is not involved 
the licence of the Minister of Munitions 
shall not be required. 

Provided also that where the work in 
question— 

(az) is being or is to be carried out by 
or under contract with any Department of 
His Majesty’s Government, or is declared 
by any such Department to be a Govern- 
ment contract for the purpose of this 
Order, or 

(6) is being or is to be carried out bv or 
under contract with any local authority 
which has been authorised bv any Govern- 
ment Department since the 25th of March, 
1915, to borrow money in respect of such 
work, the licence of the Minister of Muni- 
tions shall not be required. 

Provided also that where a first anplica- 
tion for a licence under this order has been 
made and is pending for the carrying on 
of work which has been commenced before 
the said twentieth of July, 1916, nothing 
in this order shall prohibit the carrying on 
of such work until the licence has been 
refused. 

All persons desirous of obtaining a 
licence to commence or carry on any build- 
ing or construction work as above defined 
for which a licence is required shall apply 
in writing to the General Secretary, 
Ministry of Munitions, 6, Whitehall 


Gardens, S.W., for such licence and shall 
give full particulars of the description and 
locality of the work, the purpose for which 
it is intended, and the estimated cost, and 
such further information as the. Minister 
may require and shall comply with any 
restrictions or conditions subject: to which 
the grant of such licence may be made. 


[In publishing this new order, the daily 
and weekly Press gave tt, in some mstances, 
headings that convey a Jalse impression. 
“Building Forbidden,” 
Building,” “ Building to Stop,” suggest in- 
creased stringency, whereas the fact is that 
the new order is but little more than a 
definite and positive statement of conditions 
that have been in force for some considerable 
time. Indeed, the former tension is to some 
extent relaxed, and the builder is afforded a 
clearer understanding of what he may or 
may not do. * Uncertainty as to whether it is 
an offence to build at all is removed, and the 
introduction of a licensing system for large 
contracts sets ajar a door that was formerly 
locked and bolted. The new order, therefore, 
really represents a considerable change for 
the better.—Eps. A. anv B. J.] 


CIVIC ARTS ASSOCIATION WAR 
MEMORIALS COMPETITION : 
OFFICIAL LIST OF AWARDS. 


Following is the official list of 
awards in this competition. The designs 
are now on exhibition at the R.I.B.A. pre- 
mises, 9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
Some of the designs will be illustrated in 
our next issue. A cursory inspection of 
the exhibits warrants the belief that thy 
competition has produced many designs of 
high merit. 

Class I.—Design for the L.C.C. Staff 
Memorial: First prize, £50, E. A. 
Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., and Henry Poole, 
R.B.S.: second prize, £15, Eric Gill, 
sculptor, and Charles Holden, Architect; 
prize, #10, Alan Wyon and Stanley 
Ramsey. 

Class I1.—Design for a Wall Tablet in 
Cast Bronze: First prize, £20, Eric Brad- 
bury; second prize, £5, H. °P. Gill and 
R. F. Wilson; prize, £5, Macdonald Gill; 
book prize, W. A. Robertson. 

Class I]I].—Design for a Wall Tablet in 
Carved Wood: First prize, £20, Thomas 
Rayson; second prize, £5, F. C. Eden; 
book prize, Walter John Brown. 

Class 1V.—Design for a Wall Tablet in 
Marble or Stone: First prize, £20, Eric 
Gill; second prize, £5, Alec Miller; book 
prize, Mrs. Bernard Jenkin. 

Class V.—Design for a Simple Wall 
Tablet in Wood: First prize, £10, Tom 
Broadbent; second prize, £5, A. E. 
Martin; book prize, Thomas Rayson. 

Class VI.—Design for Mural Painting 
for a Boys’ Club: First prize, £10, Gladys 
D. Davison; second prize, £5, Miss Elsi 
McNaught; prize, £5, Miss Lanchester. 

Class VII.—Design for a Fountain for a 
Country Town or Village: First prize, 
420, Cyril A. Farey; second prize, £55 
T. H. Morcom; prize, £5, Miss Helen 
Frazer Rock. 

Class VIII.—Inexpensive Memorials 
for the Home: For this class the three 
prizes have’ had to be arranged equally 
among the first three, Miss Muriel Perrin, 
Mr. Arthur Dix, Miss Lillian Frost, and 
James Guthrie being the prize winners 
(43 each), also Miss Joan Kingsford, £1. 


“ Restriction of 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Architect Presented to the Queen. 

Mr. M. E. Collins, architect of the South 
London Hospital for Women, Clapham 
Common, was presented to the Queen 
when Her Majesty opened the building 
recently. 

London County and Westminster Bank 
Dividend. 

The directors of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., have declared an 
snterim dividend of 9 per cent. for the half 
year ending June 30. The dividend, 9s. 
per share (less income-tax) will be payable 
on August I. 

War Bonus for Building Operatives. 

Lambeth Borough Council at its last 
meeting agreed that the wages of men 
occupied as bricklayers, smiths and fitters, 
labourers, carpenters and joiners, should, 
as recommended by the London Master 
Builders’ Association, be increased by 1d. 
per hour for the period of the war and to 
continue for nine months ‘after the war. 


Housing and Ethics. 

Preaching at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Dean of Winchester declared that Chris- 
tianity stood as closely connected with the 
building of houses as with the building of 
churches. We had been dealing with the 
housing question for fifty years, realising 
its urgency, but never grappling with its 
difficulties. 


Waterproofing a Vicarage. 
St. Mark’s Vicarage, Oldham, which is 


of stone construction, has been re-pointed 
with cement to prevent penetration of con- 
siderable dampness. The work has been 


pronounced as thoroughly successful. We 
understand that the architects used the 
powder “ Pudlo ” with the Portland cement 
as a waterproofing medium. 


Memorial to Archdeacon Wilberforce. 

It is proposed that the memorial to 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, who was for 
twenty-two years rector of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton, shall include the raising of 
£2,000 for the endowment of the Institute 
which he built at Westminster, and the 
balance shall go towards erecting a 
Memorial Hall at Southampton, in the 
Deanery ground. 


Postage to Neutral Countrves. 


The War Office notifies that from now 
onward all papers posted to any neutral 
countries will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have 
obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted 
to Technical Journals, Ltd., and sub- 
scribers to THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JourNAL who wish to send to friends in 
neutral countries should order copies to be 
despatched by the Publisher from the 
office at 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 


The Leeds Ring Road. 

The Moortown town-planning scheme, 
plans of which the Leeds City Engineer 
(Mr. W. TT. Lancashire) “has been 
authorised to prepare, contains a hint as 
to one of the districts through which the 
projected ring road round the city will 
probably pass. _ At present (comments a 
writer in the “ Yorkshire Observer ’’) the 
ring road is not so much a definite project 
as a desirable possibility when peace 
returns, for it has not yet reached the stage 
of detailed consideration. It is well, how- 
ever, to avoid future trouble and expense 
by taking powers under the Town-planning 
Act to control the development of suburban 


districts. ‘The average cost per mile of 
good wide roads over an area planned in 
time is about £7,000. Over areas built 
upon in the old haphazard way, the cost 
may and generally does run into hundreds 
of thousands. Leeds has spent two and 
a half millions on widening and improving 
thirty-nine miles of streets, not counting 
the huge sums devoted to clearing 
unhealthy areas. That is a heavy penalty 
for the mistakes and shortsightedness of 
the past. Liverpool, a pioneer city in 
these matters, has its ring road already in 
existence. Birmingham has a scheme 
partly carried out. The advantages of a 
ring and its intersection of the radial roads 
are better communication between the 


outer districts and less traffic in the centre © 


of the city. 


Rebuilding of Dublin. 

A delegation of the Dublin Muncipality, 
which went to. Paris to study the 
methods of reconstruction employed in the 
‘nvaded towns, was received on July 11 by 
the Committee of the Exposition de la 
Cité Reconstitutée at the Tuileries. The 
party included Mr. Gallagher, Lord Mayor 
of Dublin: Alderman Morane, Councillors 
Beattie and Tyler, and a director of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway. 
Two other members arrived later: Mr. 
Griffith, President of the Irish Association 
for the Reconstruction of Towns, and Mr. 
Fletcher, Secretary of the Irish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion. 


Town-Planning Scheme for Worcester. 

The Streets Committee of the Worcester 
City Council have recommended the 
Council to consider the effect of a pro- 
posed factory at Blackpoole upon the ques- 
tion of building in the neighbourhood and 
to give directions to this Committee to 
present a report upon the necessity for 
obtaining a Town-Planning Scheme to 
ensure the proper laying out and develop- 
ment of the land in the neighbourhood of 
the factory. Alderman Walter Caldicott, 
in moving the adoption of the recommen- 
dation, said a tremendous amount of work 
would be required, and probably before 
the report was prepared on the matter the 
factory and many workmen’s dwellings 
would be erected. But he had no objection 
to the Committee proceeding in the matter. 
Alderman Parker seconded, saying that 
that was the first opportunity the city had 
had of presenting a town-planning scheme. 
Assuming that the district would some 
time come into the city, he thought that 
they ought to lose no chance of making 
the district as good as possible. The 
motion was carried. 


A National Memorial Bridge. 

The blow that was aimed at London by 
the Bill to give a new lease of life to 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge will prove 
a blessing in disguise if it speeds up the 
scheme which in one form or another has 
now been advocated for at least half a 
dozen years. It is obvious that the “ oxide 
Behemoth ’’ has no friends, and is a per- 
manent hindrance to all improvement 
in. this the very eye and centre of London. 
On the other hand, the vision of a great 
Imperial highway from Trafalgar Square 
to the south bank of the river and beyond 
is universally approved, and Mr. Lewis 
Hind’s happy suggestion in ‘ The Daily 
Chronicle ’? that a war-memorial chapel to 
those ‘who fell in the great War of 
Freedom ”’ should form the centre of the 
scheme has already received wide support. 
Very little can be done, except in the 
way of preparing plans and estimates, until 
normal times return, but at any rate the 
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public will expect the various public 
authorities to come to some agreement in 
the matter, so that no time shall be wasted 
after the war in preliminary negotiations. 
The London County Council, the two 
adjoining borough councils, and possibly 
the City Corporation, ought to co-operate 
‘nthe work. Itneed not necessitate a very 
great expenditure, apart from the building 
of the new bridge, because site values on 
the southern side of the river will be 
vastly enhanced. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the London Society, 
among public bodies, have long been 
‘nterested in the scheme, and its advocates 
are legion. in the ranks of architects and 
great Londoners. It. may be recalled that 
Waterloo Bridge was: erected last century 
as a memorial to’ those who fell in the 
Napoleonic wars. But the proposal to make 
the new bridge and its approaches worthy 
of London and of the Empire needs no 
precedent to commend it to all Britons. 


Dudley Town-Planning Scheme. 
Dudley Town Council last week adopted 
a resolution stating that it was desirable © 
that a town-planning scheme be prepared, 
and that the Public Works and General 
Purposes Committee or a special com- 
mittee be empowered to make the neces- 
sary enquiries and report to the Council 
the probable cost and procedure, Alder- 
man Cook, proposing the resolution, said 
the scheme would relate only to those por- 
tions of the borough not at present built | 
upon. The borough consisted of 3,500 - 
acres, of which about 1,000 were built 
upon. There were at least 1,000 acres if 
every respect eligible for development, and 
one of the objects of the scheme would be 
to make systematic allocation of areas most 
suitable either for industrial concerns Of 
residential purposes. In no. town in Eng- 
land was a planning scheme more desirable 
than in Dudley, and never in the history 
of the borough was there such an oOppot 
tunity of securing its development. 


OBITUARY, 


Second-Lieutenant D. F. Gordon. 

Second-Lieutenant Donald Jervis 
Gordon, Border Regiment, was the 
third son of the late Thomas Gordon, | 
A.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. T. Gordon, of 
Sevenoaks and Eastbourne. He was) 
educated at Lancing College, and in 1909 | 
went to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, where he gained the Travelling | 
Studentship three years in succession. On| 
the outbreak of war he joined the Public] 
Schools Brigade, and received his commis- | 
sion in December, 1914. He went to the 
front in September last, and was killed 
while leading his platoon on the morning 
of July 3 or 4. 


Captain Reuben Roberts. 
Captain Reuben Roberts, Army 
Ordnance Department, killed on July 8, 
was the younger son of the late Mr. 
Reuben Roberts, and of Mrs. Roberts, of 
The Nook, Westminster Park, Chester. 
He was educated at King William! 
College, Isle of Man, and served hit! 
articles as an architect with Messts, 
Lockwood and Sons, of Chester. HM 
joined the Inns of Court O.T.C. 
January, 1915, and obtained his com) 
mission in the Army Ordnance Depaft} 
ment. He went overseas in October, 1915) 
and had since seen considerable service 
His promotion was rapid, and last Marcel! 
he received his captaincv and the post 0 
Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance! 
Supplies. 
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A VIEW OF CHARING CROSS IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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Dr. A. C. Benson, the Master of Magdalene, 


ie opening the exhibition of war memorials last week, 


expressed neatly and tersely the spirit in which 
such memorials should be conceived and wrought. 
The essentials, he said, are beauty, dignity, simplicity, 
and force—an appeal that, going directly to the eye; 
darts a strong emotion to the heart; because we have 
ta commemorate modest, faithful, loyal service, done 
with no flourish or vanity by thousands of simple 
straightforward people. That is the pervasive spirit 
of the nation. Dr. Benson’s short but admirable 
speech conformed to it; and it would be strange 
indeed if our artists were to misinterpret it, or to remain 
uninspired by it. That it has markedly influenced, in 
greater or less degree, every memorial exhibited is a 
hazardous thing to say; but that is at least true of the 
general effect. Modesty and heroism, sorrow and 
fortitude, serenity and self-sacrifice, the dignity of 
noble death, all find fitting expression in one or another 
of, if not in all, the memorials that this competition has 
brought forth. 


* * ae * 


Would there have been any manifest change in the 
type if the competition had been held after the war, 
when many who are at present debarred could take 
part in it, and would bring into it their intimate 
experiences of war, their close association with brave 
deeds and noble deaths? Conjecture on such a point 
-s rather futile; but one may hazard the opinion that 
the many architects and other artists who are now on 
active service are acquiring, at least subconsciously, 
deeper impressions as to “life, death, and that vast for- 
ever,” and must necessarily express them in any future 
work that they may be spared to do in the field of art. 
In what direction that work will be affected is clearly a 
question of temperament. For some men it will mean 
an accession of realism; for others, a recoil from it. 
But in both cases the first effects will tend to an exagge- 
ration that, arising from exceptional circumstances, 
will surely give us something new and strange in art, 
which, whether for good or ill, will receive impulses 
that may affect aim and direction as well as mere style. 
This, however, is a matter in which speculation 1s neces- 
sarily rather vain. It is perhaps better to wait and see 
than to vaticinate. 


* ae 3K a 


As we anticipated when we appended a note to the 
new order of the Minister of Munitions ~ to regulate 


or restrict the carrying: on of building and construction 
work.” the scare-headings in the lay Press have 
created a mild panic among traders, to whom, however, 
the new order should have come as a real relief from 
the uncertainty and dejection created by the earlier 
vague prohibitions. In fact, the new order may be 
regarded as a message of hope. It sets business going 
again. It removes all restriction on building work of 


which the total cost does not exceed £500 and in which 
the use of constructional steel is not involved, and it 
gives contractors the opportunity of showing cause 
why other work should be permitted to go on, and of 
obtaining a licence to proceed with such work as the 
Minister of Munitions sees fit to allow—a matter in 
which, as we have already placed on record, he has 
obtained expert advice and assistance. All this 1s 
made quite clear in the terms in which the order itself 
is expressed, and in the wording of the announcement 
with which it was introduced and which may be here 
usefully repeated: “It shall be lawful for the Minister 
of Munitions by order to regulate or restrict the carry- 
ing on of building and construction work, and by such 
order to prohibit, subject to such exceptions as may be 
contained in the order, the carrying on of such work 
without licence from the Minister.” 


* 36 % * 


Nothing could be more explicit. Building is to be 
regulated and restricted, not stopped. Instead o! 
wandering, more or less surreptitiously, round the back 
stairs, the contractor can now boldly march up to the 
front door to state his case, in the full assurance that 
++ will receive careful attention. That is surely a vas 
improvement on former conditions. It substitute: 
movement, however slow, for absolute stagnation 
Where there is movement there is life, and while ther 
‘cs life there is hope. Before very long, the movemen 
will be greatly accelerated; for we may rest assuret 
that the Government fully realiSes the gravity 0 
restricting the building of the factories and warehouse 
which should be got ready for the expansion of Britis 
trade that is confidently anticipated as an immediat 
sequence of the triumph of the Allied forces—t 
indeed, already beginning, as an expression of OU 
endeavour to manufacture for ourselves much _ the 
was formerly imported, as well as to capture enem 
trade with neutral countries and with our OW 
colonies and dependencies. _No doubt, in cases 1 
which it can be shown that the need is urgent, it W! 
be more easy to obtain a licence than to engage tt 
necessary labour. | 


Bo % * Ee 


In one respect the order is not so good as it look 
It places no restriction upon work up to £500, and thi 
seems to leave small house-property beyond interfe 
ence. But the important question arises, How is th 
amount to be calculated? There is, as we know on 
too well, a veritably shocking dearth of dwellings, an 
at present rates, £500 will not pay for a pair, and wou 
hardly cover the cost of repairs on a small estate. | 
seems, therefore, that for any project larger than t 
erection of a small dwelling, it will be necessary | 
obtain a licence; and the necessity for working-cla 
dwellings being even greater than that for factor 
the two demands will clash rather awkwardly. | 


| 
| 
| 


is a difficulty that will require very careful attention. 
Where the factories arise, there also should be 
dwellings for the workers; but to impose upon the 
factory-builder an obligation to house his workpeople 
is to anticipate an ideal social and industrial system 
such as, but for the examples of Port Sunlight and 
Bournville, would be regarded as impossible of attain- 
ment in this imperfect world; Robert Owen having 
demonstrated, once for all, at New Lanark, so we were 
repeatedly assured, its utter futility. Owen’s scheme, 
however, magnificent failure that it was, had in it the 
seeds of success with respect to housing, and these 
fare still germinating—at Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
elsewhere they have even come to full fruition. 


* %* * * 


I 

It would be rather surprising if this order of the 
Minister of Munitions were not put up for discussion at 
he half-yearly general meeting of the National 
‘Federation of Building Trades Employers, which takes 
jalace to-day (July 26) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton. 
[t is not on the agenda, which was arranged some time 
fefore the order was issued; but as the chairman 
1as the power to introduce any subject he sees fit, 
shere is but little doubt that he will seize this oppor- 
unity to take the sense of the meeting upon a subject 
that 1s at least equal in importance to any of the items 
set down. These include the cognate proposal “that 
he Board of Trade be petitioned to consider seriously 
the inflated prices of all building materials,” and a 
‘resolution asking the Government “to take steps to 
*emedy this hardship.” Unless those steps are clearly 
and definitely indicated, the resolution is likely to 
srove sterile; for it is upon such subjects that the 
overnment is entitled to expect help and guidance 
‘rom organised and influential bodies like the Federa- 
ion. 


Me Me se F 
aS 3¢ a co 


Another item of considerable importance that 
ippears on the agenda is the following proposed 
vesolution: “That this meeting considers that the 
resent is an opportune time to revise our system of 
money, weights, and measures, so as to bring them 
mtc harmony with the metric system prevailing 
umong the rest of the Allied Nations, in order to 
acilitate trade relations between them and us after the 
Nar, and requests the Administrative Committee to 
make representations on behalf of the Federation to 
he Government accordingly, co-operating if practic- 
‘ble with other bodies which are moving in this 
firection.” That this reform has been for very many 
rears advocated ably but unsuccessfully is no reason 
vhy it should not be again urged at a psychological 
aoment when the arguments in its favour are more 
‘ogent than ever, and when the public (if not an over- 
yvorked Government) will be more than ever disposed 
@ give them a sympathetic hearing. It must not be 
orgotten, however, that the difficulties in the way of 
his very desirable change are so enormous that the 
srospect of bidding an affectionate farewell to the 
Ootrule is very remote. Vested interests so deeply 
ommit us, in every direction, to our clumsy, wasteful, 
nd inharmonious duodecimal system, that its sudden 
/bolition would cause, at the outset, ruinous loss and 
A’convenience. Otherwise this reform would have 
aken effect half a century ago. But the Federation 
Nay at least drive another nail into the coffin of an 
fete old system that theoretically has little or nothing 


3 recommend it. 
| 


* * * * 

| A writer in “ Everyman” has been taken to task for 
aying that “ house building is an absolutely protected 
hdustry, for houses cannot be imported into a country.” 
lis critic contends that, in effect, houses are imported, 
ems representing a high proportion of the cost of 
ouse-building—such as steel and iron girders, timber, 


| 
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roofing material, ironmongery, glass, toilet appoint- 
ments, and decorative material—having come abun- 
dantly from abroad, while the raw material exclusively 
provided at home embraces but little more than stone, 
brick, sand, and lime. Facts favour the critic, who 
could have greatly extended his list of imports; but 
where is the grievance, and what is the remedy? It 
may be supposed that the evil arises from excess, and 
that the remedy therefore consists in curbing it. Asa 
small island with a large population, this country must 
always be greatly dependent on imports; and the 
world’s comfort and welfare are promoted enormously 
by an exchange of products in which one country sends 
of its abundance to meet the dearth in other countries. 
But the process is greatly abused, coals, as it were, 
being too often carried to Newcastle, granite to Aber- 
deen, slates to Wales. In the building trade we import 
numberless things which we could advantageously 
produce at home, if only the State, the educationist, 
the employer, and the employee would engage in 
economic co-operation to keep out foreign gocds. 


%* % * * 


To this want of co-operation our dependence on 
foreign supplies could in very many instances be 
directly traced. Home labour disputes have, at one 
time or another, brought to this country from abroad 
almost every article used in constructing or furnishing 
a building, from basement to tower-top. Such disputes 
have been ruinous to home industries in many ways, 
but mainly through the enormous waste from the 
unproductive duration of the dispute, and the continual 
two-fold rise in the cost of labour, more money being 
paid for less work. British labour disputes have given 
the foreigner his largest opportunities, and have made 
him a present of several flourishing industries; for it 
is much easier to let him in during an emergency than 
afterwards to get him out. Not that labour is alone to 
blame. For the sake of a paltry saving on the 
estimates, Government departments and municipal 
corporations have greatly encouraged foreign manu- 
facturers to the detriment of home industries, and the 
public have too often acted in the same spirit. 


* %* % * 


A case of much importance to employers was heard 
on July 18 inthe Court of Appeal. A judge of the City 
of London Court, sitting as arbitrator under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, had held that a 
scaffolder who had met with an accident when he had 
been working for Messrs. George Trollope and Sons 
for seven weeks was entitled to compensation com- 
puted not on his average earnings for that period but 
upon the average weekly earnings of a man of the 
same grade in the same district. Against this decision 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons appealed, their 
contention being that the amount of compensation 
due, in accordance with the Act, was 50 per cent. of 
the man’s average earnings for the seven weeks of his 
employment by them. Their appeal was unsuccessful, 
the Court holding that the dominant principle to be 
observed was contained in the provision of the Act tha: 
“average weekly earnings shall be computed in such 
manner as is best calculated to give the rate per week 
at which the workman was being remunerated.” It 
was held by the Court, in effect, that this rate should be 
computed upon a broader and less casual basis—that 
the true average wage is not that which a man may 
earn for a short period which (as during the shorter 
hours of labour of builders in winter) may fall short of 
the man’s average earnings, or wnich, on the other 
hand, may (as in the instance of an agricultural 
labourer’s extraordinarily high wages in harvest-time) 
rise considerably above his general average. But the 
Appeal Court studiously refrained from offering any 
definite guidance as to how the average should be 
ascertained, and there’s the rub. 


HERE AND THERE. 


EVER have I read the newspaper so eagerly and 
so diligently as I have since the War began. 
Morning and evening I assimilate my quota of 

so many columns of news, reports, comments, inter- 
views, Opinions, conjectures, and the mysterious and 
unconvincing talk of that hardened sinner, the neutral 
observer: added to all of which is the solid dose of the 
magazines. In this way I have become intimate with 
places and things that were wholly unfamiliar to me. 
Especially I have read about the havoc w1 ought by the 
Germans in Belgium, but, in point of artistic quality 
and charm, nothing I have yet come across is equal to 
the article by M. G. Lenotre in the Paris “ Temps,” and 
now translated into English in the “Architectural 
Review” for July. So excellent is the matter that it 
cannot have too wide a circle of readers, and as to 
condense it in any way would but spoil it, I take the 
liberty of reprinting the whole of it here. It is entitled 
“Nieuport and the Drama of Flanders.” 
* * * * 


In the days when that country had tourists and 
bathers, the Zor¢z/lard which served Belgium’s coast 
from La Panne to Ostend midway in its journey 
crossed the bank of a wide channel bordered with tall, 
slim, wind-twisted trees, and dived into the crooked 
street of a tawn having neat low houses, halting a 
moment on the quay of a little port where, mirrored 
in the colourless water, two or three great boats 
drowsed, their sails spread in the sun. Then the 
tramway, following its route, crossed, by means of 
stout locks, five canals which seemed to recede across 
the green plain till lost to sight. It was a rare thing 
for a stranger to alight at that station; its name was 
obscure, and the names of the river which formed the 
port and of the canals which met in it were equally so. 
The guide-books scarcely mentioned them, much less 
solicited the traveller’s attention on their behalf. The 
town was called Nieuport; the river was called the 
Yser, and that signified nothing to anyone. What 
should tourists be doing there? The little glimpse of 
river and town to be had through the carriage door 
sufficed for the most conscientious of them. 


* * * uM 


Strange to say, the dwellers in this little village, so 
disdained, showed a singular pride in it and attach- 
ment for it. It has often been remarked that the 
regions toward which Nature has not been generous, 
and which owed their prosperity to the slow and 
patient toil of man, have a stronger hold on the hearts 
of their inhabitants than countries have which are 
famed for the beauty of their site and the splendour of 
their climate; where, nevertheless, it seems that life 
should be so easy and so sweet. The people of 
Nieuport loved their flat humid country, the low- 
hanging mist of their meadows, the dull waters of their 
humble stream whose source was in France, and where 
lazy barges glided, level with the grass. Their town, 
with its sunken houses, which could not be entered 
without bending the head, its white lanes, its over-wide 
squares, the fishy odours rising from the harbour and 
blended with the insistent’ fragrance of tar and’ wood 
from Norway, seemed to them a more enchanting spot 
than any other in the world. They hved in comfort 
there, and a citizen who had two thousand francs of 
revenue could never succeed in spending his income. 


* x * * 


The people of Nieuport, then, cherished their city 
for its present obscurity—also for its glorious past, of 
which they were proud, and a reverence for which was 
fostered in them by one of their fellow citizens, M. 
Dobbelaer. M. Dobbelaer, town clerk, guided, 
sustained, and encouraged by his old burgomaster, M. 
Roo, had for many years piously inventoried all relics 
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connected with the city’s history, had removed the 
stains of centuries from the inscriptions on old 
dwellings and the iron numbers indicating their vener 
able age, had identified the great tombstones whereon 
might be read the sonorous names of Spanish officers 
whose bones kept company, beneath the church pave= | 
ment, with those of Flemish burghers of heroic times, 
Through his researches he had formed, at the Hotel de 
Ville, a museum of local relics, where were shown |} 
the series of communal seals dating from the | 
twelfth century, a fishing ordinance issued by the 
Admiral Maximilian of Burgundy and painted on a 
panel of wood, rare engravings, cut stone from 
vanished monuments, coins found in the earth, among | 
them some admirable gold pieces of the time of 
Charles V. The jewel of this museum was a triptych 
excellently painted by a Flemish “ primitive,” showing 
with exactness the city harbour in the fifteenth century, | 
M. Dobbelaer had classified, filed, catalogued the | 
archives of the community, seven hundred years old; | 
with such method and such ardour that no other similar } 
collection in the world, even the most celebrated and | 
the best endowed, could rival his in excellence and | 
clearness of arrangement. The town clerk had} 
accomplished these things without resources, without | 
outside help, simply by the miracle of his devotion to 
the past. He had done better still—he had communi- 
cated his archeological fervour to all his fellow citizens. 
He set himself developing in the school-children a 
taste for the decorative arts as well as a respect for the | 
ancient stones which have seen history. He took them | 
on expeditions to the ruins of old ramparts buried in) 
sand and vines, explained to them the antique 
collegiate church, with its squat bell-tower, made them 
admire the heavy and dismal donjon of the archdukes, 
the old pointed lighthouse of whitish brick, where the’ 
Spaniards formerly built fires of straw; he associated) 
them with his discoveries, one of which overwhelmed | 
his ardent heart as with the joys of paradise—a magni, 
ficent old pavement of polished tile under a pure Gothic 
vault! This good and learned man had thus aroused) 
-n the souls of the Nieuport people such an intelligent, 
affection for their noble and yet humble city that they} 
looked upon it with a feeling not less than that of the} 
Ypres burghers, so justly proud of their famous 
Drapers’ Hall, or even that of ces messieurs of Furnes 
for their celebrated square, with its fantastic gables, 
and open-work spires. The whole city bore marks of 
an educated taste which sustared the traditions of 
centuries of beautiful architecture, and nothing furthel| 
was done there without consulting M. Dobbelaer ; mt) 
house might be rebuilt but after plans drawn according. 
ta engravings of “the period,” executed in relief, E | 
cubmitted to the municipality. He himself took care 
that in restoring edifices there were employed onl} 
ancient bricks, not moulded in the manner of to-day 
but cut as of old, after the processes and with the tool! 
of former times. He experienced in the spring 0 
1914 great pleasure in the visit of a stranger travellin; 
as an artist through the country, a gay youth who dre\ 
and photographed skilfully, following a singular callin 
“architect of steeples.” Because of this, he climbei 
all those in the region, at Dixmude, at Yores, at Furne! 
at Nieuport. People amiably furnished him with useft 
snformation for his researches, and were delighted t 
drain beer-glasses with him. At the beginning ¢ 
cummer the “ architect of steeples” disappeared. 7) 


* 3 we 

Some days later the fearful hurricane breaks upo 
Belgium; a sheet of fire, a hail of steel; the cite 
crumble: Louvain is in flames, then Dinant, Aerscho’ 
Termonde, Namur. They who fly before the invade! 
report terrible things ; beautiful Adtels de ville, wit 
their lacework spires. are swept away by shell-fire 
churches, sculptured like reliquaries, are showered wit 
oil and destroyed. Heavy heels crush on the pav4 
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XXI,—PLASTER MODEL OF BRONZE WALL TABLET, PLACED FIRST IN THE CIVIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION COMPETITION (CLASS II.). 


BY ERIC BRADBURY. 
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ments the remains of marvellous stained-glass 
windows ; the Uhlans boil their soup over fires fed with 
early records and illuminated manuscripts; the divine 
tower of Malines serves as a target for heavy artillery! 
And suddenly a cry of horror arises, a lamentable 
cry: “ The Haddes of Ypres are on fire!” From the 
summits of Nieuport’s towers can be seen, blazing like 
torches, all those beautiful belfries that once threw 
upon the pearly sky their lofty and delicate silhouettes, 
rising like slim poplars of stone against the horizon. 
Can one imagine the misery of the poor archeologist 
at the approach of this infernal invasion? His city, 
his dear city restored through his impassioned care, 
the work of his whole life, his only thought, his beloved, 
exposed without possible defence to the rage of these 
brutes! Picture the despair of “ Cousin Pons” at the 
approaching roar of a cyclone shaking the old house 
where for many years he has garnered the frail relics 
of the Art of the Past. What can be done, what 
miracle implored, to stay the scourge? We shall know, 
some day, if it was not through M. Dobbelaer, through 
the documents so patiently deciphered and arranged 
by him, that Father Kogge, the keeper of Nieuport 
locks, found the century-old and forgotten sluice-gate 
whose opening allowed the sea to invade the Flanders 
plain. A desperate but sure recourse—rather the mud 
than the enemy! And the plain became mud, then a 
lake, then a sea; the water rose, hurrying without 
pause, submerging pell-mell the batteries, trenches, 
blockhouses, stores of grain, prosperous villages, culti- 
vated fields. All disappeared : the region of the Moéres 
was destroyed, yet saved. Nieuport, on the contrary, 
was lost ; for the baffled enemy avenged their repulse 
upon the city, after the fashion in which thev had 
avenged former ones upon Arras and upon Reims. 
From afar, without risk, without glorv. as without 
nrofit, they directed against her the storm of their 
incendiary missiles. From the high dunes, one night, 
could be seen above the deserted town a red light 


growing and overspreading the sky. The furious sea- 
wind spread the flames; here and there, over the 
countryside, other fires were kindled—they were the 
burning farms, the great rich farms of the fertile 
Flemish land. And in the central furnace sank away 
one after another the Spaniards’ lighthouse, the squat 
belltower, the Hétel de Ville, with its museum, its neat 
cabinets, its “ pieces ” so fondly arranged and labelled ; 


the ancestral dwellings restored with such fidelity, the 
Halles and their campanile—all, all, all! ‘ 
* * * * 

To-day, Nieuport-the-Noble is a heap of calcined 
stones, a mass of wreckage where may be found scarce 
a trace of streets, squares,or buildings. And in the 
approaching hour of reckoning, in the fateful account, 
it will be found that almost equal with the cries of 
mothers, wives, and orphans are counted the sobs of 
the gentle archeologist, his heart wrung and bleeding 
with the cruel memory of all those poor treasures which 
he had saved from the pitiless pursuit of the ages, but 
could not protect from the Huns. 

UBIQUE. 


Tit DeeeleA Ise 


Civic Arts Association Com petition for War 
Memorials. 

HE prize designs, and some others, submitted in 
the competition for war memorials instituted by 
the Civic Arts Association are now on exhibition 

in the smaller gallery at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. The exhibition is 
open till July 29, from 11 to 7, and admission 1s free. 
We reproduce in this issue four of the most interesting 
exhibits. Chief among these is the design by Mr. 
Rickards and Mr. Poole for a monument proposed to be 
set up in the members’ courtyard of the new London 
County Hall in memory of those of the Council’s staff 
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who fall in the War. This design is shown by a mag- 
nificent drawing in lithographic chalk and by a sketch 
model in plaster, which we illustrate. The first prize 
was £50, and the anonymous donor made it a condition 
—rather an unfortunate one, we consider—that the 
monument should have a religious significance. In 
the prize design this end is very happily achieved by 
the treatment of the female figure holding a_ cross. 
There was no undertaking on the part of the Council 
to make use of any of the schemes submitted, but we 
think a great opportunity will be missed if this fine 
design is allowed to remain as a sketch only. Itisa 
really noble monument. Mr. Eric Gill and Mr. Charles 
Holden secured second place in this Class for a monu- 
ment showing a base of the “Burghers of Calais” 
order supporting a bronze group of Christ scourging 
the moneychangers out of the Temple, though we fail 
utterly to see the appropriateness of this, either to the 
War or to the County Council building. “The third 
award in this class was to the design by Mr. Alan 
Wyon and Mr. Stanley Ramsey, a design embodying a 
fine circular pedestal, but marred by a rather crude 
female figure holding a flame on high. In Class II, 
for a design for a wall tablet to the cast in bronze, the 
first prize (420, given by Messrs. T. Singer and Sons) 
was awarded to Mr. Eric Bradbury for the very pleas- 
ing piece of work shown on our plate ; the general lines 
are good, the lettering is excellent, and the central 
relief well arranged, though, in our opinion, too deep. 
The second prize in this class was awarded to Mr. 
H. P. Gill and Mr. R. F. Wilson for a design that 1s full 
of rich sculptural quality, as may be seen from our 
plate. The only criticism of it which we have to make 
is that the recumbent figure of the man is inordinately 
long, and the flanking angels are rather too insistent. 
The first prize for a wall tablet in marble or stone was 
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awarded to Mr. Eric Gill, whose design is illustrated 
below. The lettering is pure if a little insipid. The 
other prize design which we illustrate, Mr. Cyml A. 
Farey’s for a fountain in a country town or village, is 
interesting, though not of any outstanding merit, 
except for the idea embodied in it. 


King’s College for Women, London: Chemistry 
Department. 

The chemistry department, which occupies about 
two-thirds of the first floor of the laboratory block, 
consists of two main laboratories (each approximately 
36 ft. by 36 ft. and each having accommodation for 
twenty-four students working at one time), a large 
lecture-room, with preparation room, research labora- 
tory, miscroscope room, balance rooms, store and dark 
room, lecturer’s private room and laboratory. Applied 
chemistry is taken by the college students in the 
third year, and the problems dealt with in this part of 
the course include: The analysis of air, water, milk 
butter, fuels, and other materials in use in the house 
and laundry; the interpretation of the results of such 
analyses; the chemistry of laundry work and other 
cleansing processes; the nature and quality of textile 


fabrics in common use; the constituents of foods, 


adulterants, and preservatives; the scientific principles 
underlying the care and preservation of the chief 
materials used in the structure and equipment of a 
house. Closely connected with this work in applied 
chemistry is that carried out in the kitchen laboratory, 
2 separate department on the second floor, consisting 
of a laboratory (appropriately 36 ft. by 30 ft.), balance 
room and storeroom. Details of the fittings in the 
chemistry laboratory are shown on the double-page 
plate, and further details will be given on another 
similar plate in our next issue. 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR WALL TABLET IN MARBLE OR STONE (CIVIC ARTS ASSOCIATION COMPETITION.) 


BY ERIC GILL. 
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Consulting Engineers’ Claim for Fees for 
Building Cement Works. 
Maxted and Knott v. The Aberthaw and 
Rhoose Portland Cement Coa. 


Before Mr. E. 


July 10-18. Orhcial Referee’s Court. 


Pollock. 
This was a claim by Messrs. Maxted 
and Knott, consulting engineers, of Hull, 


against the Aberthaw and Rhoose Port- 
land Cement Co., of Cardiff, to recover 


£55355 118. 2d. balance of account alleged 
to be due for fees in connection with the 
building of defendants’ cement works at 
Rhoose, in Glamorgan. 

Mr. Cautley, K.C., and Mr. Barrington 
Ward appeared for plaintiffs; and Mr. 
Inskip, K.C., and Mr. D. Hogg for 
defendants. 

Mr. Cautley, for plaintiffs, stated that 
the claim was made upon a charge of 5 
per cent. upon the cost of the building, 
machinery, and power plant of the defen- 
dants’ cement works at Rhoose. The 
plaintiffs had been unable to obtain 
information from the defendants as to the 
actual cost of the works, and they had 
estimated it in consequence for the 
purposes of the claim at £140,000. The 
sum of £2,000 had been paid on account. 
At the beginning of July, 1911, the defen- 
dants told the plaintiffs that they had 
received all the tenders for the work, and 
they wanted a consulting engineer to 
advise them and supervise the erection of 
the works and see them started running. 
A contract was then entered into between 
the parties for the plaintiffs to undertake 
the work for a commission of 24 per cent. 
upon the cost, having regard to the 
position which the work had reached at 
the time. The preliminary work had been 
done for making cement by what was 
known as the dry process, but after the 
contract was made the defendants decided 
to adopt the wet process, and from that 
time the plaintiffs did the whole of the 
work, getting out fresh tenders, and as 
the basis of the whole thing was altered 
they contended that they were entitled to 
the usual charge of 5 per cent. The way 
in which they put their case was that if the 
original contract was for 2} per cent. they 
were entitled to be paid for the extra 
work, which was equal to another 23 per 
cent. The defendants at first refused to 
give the figures, but since the action was 
commenced the plaintiffs had had inspec- 
tion of the defendants’ books, from which 
they made the cost £120,911 18s. 3d. 
instead of £140,000, the sum _ originally 
claimed upon, and they claimed their 
commission of 5 per cent. on the former 
sum, a total of £4,401 3s. 2d. in all. The 
defence was briefly that the whole of the 
claims were covered by the 2} per cent., 
and they (the defendants) denied that there 
had been a change in the process. They 
said the total expenditure was £97,576, 
and admitted that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to 2} per cent. upon the sum less 
£2,000 already paid. Then they alleged 
that one of the contractors was a German 
named Polysius, and that he was only 
entitled to be paid on the plaintiffs’ cer- 
tificate, which certificate had not been 


given. The plaintiffs could not, there- 
fore, it was submitted by  defen- 
dants, claim upon the money paid to 
him. There was no suggestion that the 
work had not been pronverly done. 
Evidence was given on behalf of the 
plaintiffs that their charges were fair 


and reasonable, and in accordance with 

charges in the engineering profession. 
Mr. Inskip, for defendants, said his 

Clients admitted some small items claimed. 


As to the claim for 5 per cent commis- 
sion on the outlay instead of z} per cent., 
a new contract could only be supported 


by implied agreement, and no_ such 
implied agreement had been proved. Mr. 


Maxted did not make any case that the 
agreement was departed from. Heagreed 
that the contract still bound him. He 
(counsel) submitted that there was no case 
upon the agreement. The letters in the 
case could have no such construction as 
the plaintiffs put upon them. It was not 
material therefore to discuss the amount 
of work that had been done, because it was 
regulated by the original contract. It was 
quite possible that, as often happened, the 
contract expanded into an enormous 
amount of work. It was immaterial for 
the purposes of this claim that the amount 
of work done was great or small. 

Mr Do Ey Roberts, sof Cardiff, con- 
sulting engineer to the defendant company 
since the plaintiffs in 1914 had been owing 
to other work unable to act in that 
capacity, gave evidence. He said there 
was no definite rule as to the fees to be 
paid to an engineer. It was purely a 
matter of negotiation, and 5 per cent. was 
a very liberal percentage which should 
cover everything. 

The Otficial Referee, in 
decision, said that in his opinion Mr. 
Maxted knew perfectly well what pre- 
liminary work had been done by the 
defendant company before he came on the 
scene. Knowing that, he said his fee for 
doing the work from the beginning was 5 
per cent., but since the defendants had 
done this preliminary work he would do 
the job for 2} per cent. As to the extras, 
most of them had been dealt with by the 
parties themselves. 

In the result, the Official Referee gave 
judgment for the defendants on the claim, 
stating that Mr. Maxted was to be paid 24 
Per Cent., not 5) per cent., on, the contract 
price of £113,000. A sum of £2,000 had 
already been paid to the plaintiff ; and out 
of the money paid by the defendants into 
court a sum of. £336 would be returned to 
them. The defendants would pay the 
plaintiffs’ costs up to the time of the pay- 
ment into court, and the plaintiffs must 
pav the defendants’ costs subsequent to the 
period of the payment into court. 


giving his 


Scaffolder’s Claim Against Builders: Com- 
putation of Average Weekly Earnings. 


Cox v. Geo. Trollope and Sons and 
Colls and Sons, Ltd. 
July 19. Court of Appeal. Before the Master of the 


Rolls and Lords Justices Pickford and Warrington, 

In this case the respondents, Geo. 
Trollope and Sons and Colls and Sons, 
Ltd., builders and contractors, appealed 
from an award of the Judge of the City of 
London Court, sitting as the arbitrator 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts upon the question as 
to the proper computation of “average 
weekly earnings.” 

Alfred James Cox, the applicant, of 
Allertree Road, Fulham, was employed by 
the appellants as a scaffolder at the wage 
of 83d. an hour, and while working for 
the appellants on January 27, 1916, at 
certain works in Finsbury Circus he was 
caught by a piece of iron which was being 
lowered, and he fell with the iron to the 
ground, a distance of 13 ft., and cut his 
eye and sprained his ankle, and by reason 
of that he became incapacitated. He had 
been employed by the appellants for 
seven weeks during the winter, and his 
average weekly earnings during that 
period amounted to £1 7s. 834d. Before 
the judge in the Court below evidence was 
given that scaffolders were normally 
employed for short spells by various 
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employers, but that there was generall\ 
enough work to keep them employed on 
different jobs. The average weekly earn 
ings of a scaffolder in that locality were 
#1 15s. gpd. a week, as longer hours were 
worked in the summer than in winter. 
The Judge at the City of London Court 
held that it was impracticable to compute 
fairly the rate of remuneration of the 
workman by reference to his earnings 
during the seven weeks, having regard to 
the fact that the average during one year 
was the dominant principle to be applied, 
and that the average earnings varied in 
the summer and winter. He _ therefore 
awarded Cox i7s. 11d. a week compensa- 
tion, being 50 per cent. of the average 
weekly earnings of a_ scaffolder in the 
same district. From this award the 
employers appealed upon the ground that 
as Cox had been engaged in the same 
work with them for seven weeks the proper 
way to ascertain his average weekly earn- 
ings under Schedule I. paragraph 1 
(b) of the Act was to add up the wages 
received by the man during the seven 
weeks and divide by the number of weeks. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel, their Lordships held that it was 
the duty of the County Court Judge to say 
whether it was impracticable to compute 
the compensation as directed in para- 
graph 1 (b), and if he had not misdirected 
himself that Court could not interfere. 
In the present case there had been no 
error in law such as entitled them to inter- 
fere, and they therefore dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Ellis Hill appeared in support of 
the appeal; and Mr. Rigby Swift, K.C., 
M.P., and Mr. Lever for the applicant 
Cox, 

Sub-Contractor Sues Contractor. 
Richardson v. A. N. Coles, Lid. 
July 19. Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. Pollock. 

This was an action arising out of a dis- 
pute between a building contractor and 


sub-contractor in relation to the erection 
of huts at a permanent camp in the 
North. The plaintiff was Mr. L. W. 


Richardson, builder, of Bournemouth, who 
claimed from A. N. Coles, Ltd., building 
contractors, of Plymouth, the sum _ of 
#158 7s., balance of charge for construct- 
ing a number of huts ata camp. He also 
claimed damages for breach of contract, 
and the defendants counter-claimed £68 
for work which they alleged they had had 
to do to complete the plaintiff’s work after 
he had left it. 

The plaintiff's case, which was sup- 
ported by his and other evidence, was that 
in December, 1914, the defendant, who had 
a contract to erect huts and other buildings 
at a camp, employed him to build 600 huts 
at £17 per hut, the defendant agreeing to 
supply him with the necessary materials, 
which would be delivered as near as pos- 
sible to the job. He also agreed to 
advance money for the wages of the men. 
In pursuance of the contract the plaintiff 
proceeded to erect forty-four of the huts, 
but on April 29, 1915, Messrs. Coles’s 
representative on behalf of the defendant 
company refused to supply the plaintiff 
with any further materials or wages, and 
ordered him to leave the camp. He was 
thus, he alleged, prevented from complet- 
ing his contract. The total account sent 
in by him was for £1,196 6s., and of that 
amount he had received £1,037 6s. 

The defendants said that they had 
already paid the plaintiff too much. 
They admitted items, the total value of 
which, they said, was £975 12s., which left 
a balance in their favour upon the sum 
which the plaintiff had received. ; 

The plaintiff, im the course of his 
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evidence, complained of the delay in the 
delivery of materials, which he said kept 
his men dodging about from one class of 
work to another. To this the men raised 
objection, as they did also to the difficulty 
in getting water. These things, he said, 
made the men restless and discontented. 
That and the question of payment of 
wages gave rise to animated arguments 
when defendants’ representative came to 
the camp. 


Several witnesses were called on both 
sides, and in the result, 
The Official Referee held that there 


was no evidence of the contract having 
been for the whole of the 600 huts, 
and therefore there could not have been 
any breach. Ag to the claim for extra 
work, the plaintiff was not entitled to more 
than the defendants had admitted and that 
had been overpaid. On the question of 
delay he decided that there had been no 
more delay than any contractor might 
have expected, and that there had been no 
stoppage of work in consequence. Plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover anything and 
there was a balance due to the defendants 
on the over payment and the work left 
unfinished. He gave judgment for the 
defendants on the claim and on _ the 
counter-claim for £88 7s. 6d. 

Judgment was entered for the defen- 
dants accordingly, with costs. 


WAR AGAINST BAD HOUSING. 


Sir Leo Chiozza Money, M.P., in an 
article in the ‘‘ British Weekly,” reiterates 
his contention that the housing of the 
people is really a very simple question 
indeed, because the making of a house is 
merely the working of routine trades which 
are well known and which can be very 
rapidly exercised. In this war we have in 
some places put up houses like a flash for 
the use of war workers, just as we have 
made rifles and ammunition galore. To 
rehouse all the people of the United King- 
dom would be child’s play as compared 
with what we have done in this war for the 
purposes of war. After all, fifty million 
people only require about ten million 
houses, and in quite a few years you could 
easily construct ten million up-to-date, 
healthy, beautiful houses. Why, then, is 
it not done when we know well that the 
existence in this country of millions of 
unhealthy, crowded houses means the 
death every year of so many people that 
the casualties of bad housing are actually 
worse than the casualties of a great war? 
We do not build houses, because, as I have 
said, we follow the conception that some- 
how or other enterprising persons will 
arise and put up good houses. We cling 
to this belief, although we know that a 
thousand vested interests prevent the 
demolition of existing bad houses, just as 
they prevent the construction of good new 
houses. 

I have been reminded of these things 
(Sir Leo continues) by the receipt from an 
American correspondent of some exceed- 
ingly interesting particulars of the 
standardisation of building construction in 
his country. By standardising parts vou 
can form in concrete one thousand, or ten 
thousand, or a hundred thousand window- 
frames or staircases or chimneys. ‘The 
staircases, which in the average house are 
so indifferently made of poor material that 
creaky stairs are almost universal, could 


be turned out in concrete as easily as 
shelling peas. Suppose you decide to 


make 100,000 or 500,000 small dwellings. 
You can have them of one type or ten 
types, and you can have one or ten different 


a year. 


types of such details as the staircase. The 
making of the standard parts, in material 
so good that it will last indefinitely, offers 
no difficulties to the practical man, if he is 
given a chance to do the job. The one 
million people normally employed in_ the 
building trade of the United Kingdom, 
working on such lines, could deal with 
houses at the rate of hundreds of thousands 
And even by ordinary methods of 
construction they would do magnificently 
if properly directed to national ends. 
The erection of buildings really makes 
the material framework of life. The nro- 
cess either means beauty and happiness or 
ugliness, ill-health, and disease. All 
buildings are public, because their appear- 
ance and position mean everything to the 
public. We can if we will have both 
beautiful houses and healthy houses. The 
housing question is only a problem as long 
as we care to make it that bv leaving the 
processes to blind chance, and by passing 
laws not to say what peonle shall do, but 
what they shall not do. By a proper 
acquisition of healthy areas outside our 
present townships and by a series of liberal 
housing laws, directed in their application 
by a Housing Commission calling to its 
aid our most famous architects and 
engineers (who would be proud to be asso- 
ciated with the work), we could empty out 
the crowded and unhealthy ways which 
now kill every year so many hundreds of 
thousands of people, and which deprive of 
health and strength many millions of those 
who survive. After Armageddon, then, 
we will prosecute other wars, and one of 
them shall be a war upon bad housing. 
[We are glad to see that Mr. Leo Chiozza 
Money has taken up, with his accustomed 
vigour, the enormously important question 
of housing, and that he lays due stress on 
the necessity of making houses beautiful 
as well as healthy. Indeed, we think he 
will agree with us that the constant con- 
templation of beauty makes for health.] 


RECONSTRUCTION SOF SDUBEIN: 


At the adjourned quarterly meeting of 
the Dublin Corporation, held on July 18 in 
the City Hall, Dublin, the Lord Mayor 
referred to the deputation which recently 
waited on the Prime Minister in connec- 
tion with the reconstruction of the city. 
The deputation was introduced by Mr. 
John Redmond, accompanied by the city 
members and Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P. 
The Premier received them very cour- 
teously, and the case for the Corporation 
was put before him by himself (Lord 
Mayor), the Town Clerk, and Mr. Clancy, 
M.P., who made a very eloquent speech. 
They got a very encouraging and very 
substantial concession from the Prime 
Minister, and he thought the best thing 
they couid do would be to let the matter 
go to a special meeting of the Corporation, 
at which they could discuss the special 
report of the deputation, a copy of which 
he submitted. Both the deputation and 
the Irish representation present came 
away quite satisfied that their demands 
were going to be fully met. The Bill was 
already printed, and in a very short time 
important powers would be granted to the 
Corporation. The Lord Mayor also dealt 
with the visit of the deputation to the 
Exposition in Paris. They were, he said, 
received by one of the Ministers and the 
Chief of Police of the city. An offer had 
been made to the deputation to lend the 
plans to the Dublin Corporation for a 
month or so, in order that they might see 
what was being done in places where re- 
construction was a big problem undecided. 


“MODERN ARCHITECTURE.” 


In the course of correspondence under 
this heading in “The New Age,” Mr. 
Austen St. Bb. Harrison recapitulates some 
home truths that the reactionary critics of 
architecture persistently ignore, and in- 
cidentally he demolishes some of their 
inveterate fallacies—as, for example, their 
strange and wholly unwarrantable conten- 
tion that only Gothic architecture is 
thoroughly English, every other kind being 
of alien extraction! Mr. Harrison writes: 

In his letter on “ Modern Architecture,” 
Mr. Haselwood states that architects 
“have been taught for generations to 
utterly ignore everything traditional, to 
forget, in fact, that once upon a time 
Englishmen tried to express themselves 
in their own native way.” This is a lbel 
which was often uttered in the “ Battle of 
the Styles” by the supporters of the Gothic 
revival. Moreover, through the literary 
championship of such influential writers as 
Ruskin and Morris, this opinion is very 
widespread and is re-echoed by a host of 
enthusiastic amateurs who, in their 
“Guide to Architecture,” will devote a 
hundred pages to the praise of Gothic for 
every half-dozen given up to a prejudiced 
criticism of the work of the last three 
centuries. 

We are all agreed that there was a con- 
tinuous building tradition for some eight 
hundred years culminating in Tudor 
Gothic. But there was also an equally 
consistent evolution of architecture from 
the Elizabethan to the Victorian period. 
It is Messrs. Bell and Haselwood’s conten- 
tion that the one is English and the other 
is not ; that the former is an expression of 
the Englishman’s “intense pride and love 
of country,” and the latter the work of men 
who “formed their ideals in following the 
imaginings of alien builders.” But surely 
both traditions are alien by birth; both are 
derived from Classic Rome; the interme- 
diate steps in the one case are French and 
English Romanesque ; and in the other a 
parallel development in Italy and a 
passage through France. Moreover, the 
medizval builders were constantly in 
touch with the Continental tradition 
through the organisation of the Church, 
the foundation of English houses by 
French monastic orders and the employ- 
ment of French master builders, such as 
William of Sens. Similarly in the history 
of Renaissance architecture we trace an 
evolution which from time to time receives 
strong impulses from abroad through the 
visit of a Wren to Paris or a Cockerell to 
Greece. The difference between the alien 
influences in the two cases is one of degree 
only. The production of books, ranging 
from the German pattern-books to the 
folios of the Society of Dilettante and the 
increased facilities of travel as well as the 
many other benefits of our civilisation 
have naturally exerted an enormous influ- 
ence on our national architecture. These 
channels of communication and _ fresh 
inspiration were only unused by the Gothic 
builders because unknown ; and it would 
be ridiculous to attempt to eliminate their 
effects from the architectural expression of 
our race. It is these obvious impulses 
from abroad which catch the eye of the 
shallow observer so that he fails to see the 
traditional care which has been handed 
down and enriched by one great architect 
after another. In the fierce Victorian 
wrangles on the subject of architecture 
this tradition was lost sight of in a fog of 
vituperation. It is the aim of the schools 
to rekindle a respect for this tradition, and 
there are alread: signs of success. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


To Capture the German Shelter Trade. 

It was stated at a meeting of the 
Swansea Corporation Highways Com- 
mittee last week that a Swansea company 
was spending £500,000 in extending its 
works near Swansea in order to capture 
the German spelter trade. 


Proposed New School for Nottingham. 

The Nottingham Education Committee 
have been asked to approve the purchase 
of about three and one-third acres on the 
Broomhill estate, at the corner of Picca- 
dilly and Brooklyn Road, Bulwell, at 
Is. 6d. per yard, for the future erection of 
a school for about 1,200 scholars. 


Proposed War Memorial Church. 

It is stated by the Rev. H. M. Webb 
Peploe, Senior Chaplain (Church of Eng- 
land), 1st Corps, B.E.F., that, with the 
approval of the Deputy-Chaplain-General, 
the chaplains are going to ask all ranks on 
active service to contribute towards a fund 
for building a church at Bordon Camp, 
near Aldershot, in memory of the great 
European War, and as a memorial to their 
brave comrades who have fallen. 


A New Yorkshire Colliery. 
Arrangements are in progress for sink- 
ing the shafts of a new colliery at Arm- 


thorpe. Buildings are being ‘erected in 
connection with the installation of the 
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machinery necessary for sinking, so that 
the work can go forward at full speed 
immediately the war is over. The state- 
ment that this colliery is to be the largest 
in South Yorkshire has aroused much in- 
terest in Doncaster and district, for it 
Opens up the prospect of increased trade, 
larger population, and greater expansion 
in many directions. 


Channel Tunnel or Bridge. 


A Channel tunnel, we are opportunely 
reminded by .a writer in the “ Daily 
Chronicle,’’? is not the only means which 
has been suggested for linking France and 
England. Thirty years ago a proposal 
Was seriously put forward—backed by Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. B. Baker, of Forth 
Bridge fame—for the construction of a 
gigantic bridge from Cane Grisnez to 
Folkestone, a distance of 243 miles. The 
plans provided for 120 piers, with spans 
1,640 ft. in length, at a height sufficient to 
allow the passage of the largest imaginable 
vessels. It was estimated that a million 


tons of steel would be required in the 
construction. 


A Tile Drain Monopoly. 

One of the most important measures 
passed during the session of the Prince 
Edward Island Legislature which has just 
been prorogued was “The Drainage Act,” 
which provides for the lending of money 
by the Government to farmers to assist 
them in draining their lands. The Govern- 
ment will give the services of an engineer 
free for the purpose of laying out the 
drain. Another measure passed was a Bill 
‘ncorporating the Prince Edward Island 
Brick and Tiie Company, giving the com- 
pany a monopoly for twenty years of the 
Manufacture of, tiles for drainage at a 
price to be fixed by the Government, on 
condition that a sufficient quantity is 
manufactured to supply the needs of the 
farmers. It is estimated that there are 
about 200,000 acres of land, mainly in the 
western part of the Province, which can 
be greatly increased in fertility by the 
adoption of tile drainage. Tile making is 
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a new industry in this Province, although 
brick making has been carried on. Prince 
Edward Island, a province of Canada, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is 150 miles long 
by four to thirty-four miles broad. It is 
separated from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by the Strait of Northumber- 
land. It is divided into three counties, and 
its capital is Charlottetown. 


St. Mary’s Church, Leicester. 

The Church Council have decided to 
undertake the urgent work of taking down 
the upper part of the spire of St. Mary’s 
Church and rebuilding it, at an estimated 
cost of £600. The work will be carried 
out by a local firm. 


Christ's Hospital Offices. 

New offices in London for the Christ’s 
Hospital Foundation have been erected at 
26 and 27, Great Tower Street, at a cost of 
£25,007, from designs by Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A. The site belonged 
to the Hospital, having been bequeathed 
to it in 1686 by John Fowke. 


Cracks in the Tower of London. 
Since September last the officials of the 
National Physical Laboratory, Tedding- 


ton, have been measuring, by means of 
three micrometers specially made, the 


growth of cracks in the buildings of the 
Tower of London. Although in some 
cases there are indications of a nrogres- 
sive displacement, in others the rate of dis- 
placement is irregular. At only one place 
has the total movement in six months 
exceeded one-hundredth of an inch, so that 
no serious disturbances have been detected, 
At one station near the river front there 
have been movements which suggest the 
existence of ,an effect due to the rise and 
the fall of the tide. 


New Bridge Over the Conway. 

A bridge which has been erected over 
the Conway, near Dolgarrog, is of steel, 
on concrete and masonry foundations, 
which are laid on piles. The centre span, 
formed of steel girders, is 140 ft. in 
length, and 14 ft. 6 in. above the flood 
level of the river. It rests on steel trestles 
erected on the masonry and concrete 
foundations. There are two approaches 
in steel work, each 130 ft. long, also sup- 
ported on concrete foundations. The new 
bridge, which carries a duplicate line of 
15 in. pipes, will ensure the water supply 
to Colwyn Bay and Glan Conway being 
regularly maintained. 


The Gladstone Memorial in Edinburgh. 

Arrangements for the placing of the 
Gladstone Memorial in Edinburgh upon 
the selected site at St. Andrew Square 
have been approved by the Streets and 
Buildings Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council. Matters have been finally 
adjusted with the Scottish Committee, and 
the work in connection with putting the 
memorial in position will begin as soon as 
the Alexander and Bucephalus monument 
has been removed, the new site for the 
latter being now in course of preparation 
in the quadrangle of the, City Chambers. 
The Gladstone Statue is to stand in the 
street on the west side of the St. Andrew 
Square, and will face southward. 


Birmingham Town Planning Scheme. 

At a meeting of Birmingham City 
Council, on July 14, the Lord Mayor sub- 
mitted the report of the Town Planning 
Committee, recommending that they be 
authorised to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to prepare an 
amending town-planning scheme in 
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respect of an area comprising about 247 
acres of land included in the East Birming- 
ham town-planning scheme. He said the 
committee merely asked the Council for 
leave to prepare a scheme, which would be 
submitted to the Council for approval. 
The Council gave their approval to the 
recommendation. The effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is to revise certain roads 
so as to make them fit in with the roads in 
the adjoining area of North Yardly, which 
at the time the original scheme was pre- 
pared was not in the city. 


Visit to Southampton’s Oldest Buildings. 
The final day’s programme of the 
British Archeological Association’s 
annual Congress included inspections of 
several of the oldest churches of South- 
ampton. The visitors were especially inte- 
rested in St. Michael’s, which contains 
traces of Norman or Saxon architecture. 
They examined the old plate, the lectern, 
the chained Bible, and other books. Sub- 
sequently they went to Bitterne Manor, and 
explored it. They also viewed the 
Roman remains on the site of Clausentum, 
and visited Pear Tree Green Church. In 
the afternoon they went to Netley Abbey. 


Donington Fali. 

We had all (writes a special correspon- 
dent of the “Morning Post”) eagerly 
looked forward to the visit to Donington 
Fall, where the gilded youth (some of the 
gilt worn off) of the German Army and 
Navy were supposed to be living in 
mystery and magnificence. The most 
hardened journalist would have felt the 
thrill I did when the gate with its festoons 
of barbed wire was passed, and the famous 
house was seen in the hollow among slow- 
curving uplands crowned with trees of 
vast antiquity. The hall, it is true, has no 
architectural significance. It is built in 
the most debased form of the Palladian 
style. It was built by “ Utility Brown” in 
1780 ; for those who know what kind of an 
architect he was no further criticism is 
necessary. There is a lodge of excru- 
ciating design, like a bad doll’s house in 
a mid-Victorian nightmare. But the deer 
park, goo acres in extent, is the finest in 
England, and the herd of 4oo head is the 
oldest of all whereof the history can be 
traced continuously from medizval times. 


Forthcoming Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
are organising an exhibition to be opened 
in the first week of October at Burlington 
House. A guarantee fund of £1,500 is 
being formed for the preliminary work, 
under a finance committee of which Mr. 
W. Lee Matthews is chairman and Mr. 
C. H. St. John Hornby hon. treasurer. 
The president and council of the Royal 
Academy have granted the free use of 
their galleries. In each room will be con- 
structed temporary interiors, which will be 
decorated and furnished by different artists. 
Within these interiors will be arranged 
individual works selected for their fitness 
to the scheme of decoration adopted. There 
will be a large municipal hall, the sides 
divided into bays, each decorated in 
harmony with an agreed scheme. Another 
gallery will be fitted up as an ideal council 
chamber. The central octagon will be 
divided into a series of apsidal chapels, 
decorated by individual artists or groups 
of artists. In the entrance gallery will be 
constructed a panoramic suggestion for the 
reconstruction of Trafalgar Square. Mr. 
He See ELIOneAc kA eni oe Llare | Court. 
Temple, is hon. secretary of the Exhibition 
Society. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


School of Architecture, University 
College, London. 

The Session 1915-16 in the School of 
Architecture at University College was 
brought to a close on July ©. Architecture 
certificates have been awarded to Mr. lI. 
Reicher, Miss Charlotte C. Nauheim, and 
Mr. J. A. Calderon. 


Incorporated Church Building Society. 

This society held its monthy meeting on 
Thursday, July 20, at the society’s house, 
7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, 
K.C.B., in the chair. Grants of money 
were made towards building new churches 
at Easton, All Saints, Dorset, 4225, and 
Unstone, St. Mary, near Sheffield, £80, 
rebuilding the Church of St. Mary, Scul- 
coates, Hull, £120, and towards repairing 
the churches at Dean, All Hallows, Beds., 
£25; Mount, Holy Cross, Cards., £40; 
Rotherhithe, Holy Trinity, £30; Screding- 
ton, St. Andrew, Lincs., 425; Winthorpe, 
St. Mary, Lincs., 425; and Witchford, St. 


Andrew, Cambs., 440. The following 
grants were also paid for works com- 
pleted: Lilandrillo-yn-Rhos, St. George, 
N. Wales, £225; Breadsall, All Saints, 


Derby, £100; Sutton-in-Holderness, SU 
Michael and All Angels, £100; Wigginton, 
St. Giles, Oxon., £10; Hoxton, St. Anne, 
£100; Small Heath, St. Gregory, Birming- 
ham, £120; Gorse Hill, St. Peter, Man- 
chester, £150; Newton-in-Makerfield, All 
Saints, Lancs., £170; and Llangammarch 
Wells, St. Cadmarch, Brecon, £100. In 
addition to this the sum of £102 was naid 
towards the repair of six churches from 
trust funds held by the society. 


Liverpool School of Architecture. 

Though necessarily more limited in 
scope, the level of excellence is well main- 
tained in the exhibition of drawings by 
members of the School of Architecture 
of the University of Liverpool, which was 
held last week at Liberty Buildings, 
School Lane. The exhibition included 
the Holt scholarship drawings and Lever 
prize designs for laying out on_ town- 
planning lines the central area of Birken- 
head. The first of the Lever prizes in 
architecture was awarded to Mr. S. C. 
Foulkes, whose scheme, embracing the 
whole area extending from Hamilton 
Square to Woodside Ferry, provides for 
a low-level Mersey Tunnel station directly 
opposite the ferry, in place of the present 
Hamilton Square station. 

The second prize winner, Mr. Gordon 
Hemm, establishes the same direct com- 
munication with the ferry, but leaves the 
Tunnel station in its present position, 
and balances it on the other side of the 
roadway with a large hotel. Mr. Hemm 
is also the winner of the Holt travelling 
scholarship of £50, and when the war is 
over will pursue his studies in Europe. 
Already he has done a_ considerable 
amount of good work in the way of 
measuring a great number of buildings 
and the production of original designs. 
The latter includes one for courts of 
justice, which he intends to exhibit in the 
first round for the Prix de Rome in archi- 
tecture, the final of which, it will be 
remembered, was won two or three years 
back by another student of the School of 
Architecture, Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw. 
Mr. Hemm distinguished himself in the 
examination for the final certificate of 
the School of Architecture by the produc- 
tion of a very fine design for a sculpture 
gallery. Both the last-mentioned works 


were shown in the present exhibition, as 
well as a design by Mr. Foulkes for a 
picture theatre. 

Among other features were colour 
drawings and designs for a British school 
at Rome, and for a terminal railway 
station facing a large place by Mr. Ie. 
Jenkins, diploma student ; and numerous 
examples of first year work, notably some 
Italian studies in the orders and designs 
for war memorials. 


OBITUARY, 


Professor Eugene Bourdon. 
Professor Eugéne Bourdon, B.A., for- 
merly Director of Architectural Studies in 
the Glasgow School of Architecture, was 
killed in the battle of the Somme. 


Captain N. W. Hadwen. 
Captain Noel Waugh Hadwen, who was 
killed in France on July 1, was, at the time 
of joining the Army in September, 1914, in 
partnership with Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 


eRe ee 


Captain A. E. Corbett, F.R.1.B.A. 

Captain Alfred Edward Corbett, 
F.R.L.B.A., who died in France on July 1, 
was partner in the firm of Woodhouse, 
Corbett, and Dean, architects, of Man- 
chester. At one time he was a lecturer 
upon architecture and building in the 
School of Technology and in the Muni- 
cipal School of Art, Manchester, and in 
1912 became an inspector of technical 
schools to the Board of Education. 


M. Rik Wouters. 

The death has just taken place in 
Holland of the young Belgian sculptor and 
painter, M. Rik Wouters, whose bronze 
statue “Attitude” attracted considerable 
attention at the Royal Academy early last 
year, as did his portrait busts at the Gros- 
venor Gallery. When Belgium was in- 
vaded, Wouters, who was then only twenty- 
eight, was among the first to be ‘called to 
the colours, and took part in the defence 
of Liége and Antwerp. Since then he has 
been interned near Amsterdam, where he 
died after a long illness. 


Mr. R. Milne. 

Mr. Robert Milne, clerk of works to the 
London County Council, who died on 
July 14, at the age of sixty-one, was a 
native of Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. He 
served his apprenticeship with 
Mitchell and Morgan, Aberdeen, and 
afterwards was foreman to his uncle, Mr. 
John Gall, of Gall and Walker, Ltd., 
Aberdeen, who erected, under his super- 
vision, the Public Library, Ashley Road 
School, the extensions to Ferryhill School, 
ete. He subsequently became an inspector 
to the Aberdeen Town Council, and 
superintended the erection of the new fire 
station and other public buildings. For 
some time Mr. Milne worked in America, 
and on return to this country he received 
the important position of Inspector of 
Works at the Assouan Dam, Upper Egypt, 
under the administration of Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.E., now Sir Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, who afterwards was appointed 
chief engineer to the London County 
Council. After the completion of the 
Egyptian work Mr. Milne was appointed 
clerk of works to the London County 
Council, under his former chief. Among 
the more important work he has super- 
vised was the erection of Vauxhall Bridge, 
the tramway tunnel from the Embank- 
ment to Holborn, and the Wandle Bridge. 


Messrs. 
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~ RAREMEARTHSS 
MANTLES. 


AND GAS 


At the annual meeting of the Society of — 
Chemical Industry in Edinburgh last 
Friday, a paper was contributed by Mr. 
S. J. Johnstone, B.Sc., on the position of 
the British rare-earth industry, one of the 
most important branches of which is the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the most 
valuable deposits of monazite sand so far 
discovered are in territory under British 
protection, that is, in Travancore, these 
deposits and the gas mantle industry 
dependent on them, were before the war 
virtually under German control. The 
sand was obtained in Travancore at a cost 
of about £4 per ton and shipped to Ger- 
many, for the use of the manufacturers of 
thorium nitrate and incandescent gas 
mantles in that country. Only a limited 
quantity of the sandi was allowed to be sold 
to gas-mantle manufacturers and others in 
the United Kingdom, and from them a 
price of about £36 per ton was demanded 
and obtained. For most of the mantles 
made in England, however, thorium 
nitrate made in Germany was used. 
The only other important deposits of 
monazite sand! are in Brazil, and these also 
are controlled by the German thorium 
ring. 

Mr. Johnstone, in his paper, said that 
the manner in which the Germans obtained 
practical control of the Travancore mona- 
zite deposits was most interesting and 
significant. A lease for working these 
deposits was granted some years ago by the 
Travancore Durbar, with the approval of 
the Government of India, to the London 
Cosmopolitan Tin Mining Company, a 
condition being that the concession could 
be transferred only to a British company. 
Immediately afterwards a further company 
was formed to work the deposits and con- 
tracted to sell the whole of its output to a 
German firm. Soon after the outbreak of 
war it was found that the whole of the 
Preference shares and 11,000 of the Ordi- 
nary shares of the last-formed company 
were held in trust for the Auer Company, 
of Berlin. 

The India Office had now decided that 
in future all the directors of the company 
working the concession must be British- 
born. German contracts had been can- 
celled, and the company must be ready at 
all times to sell monazite sand direct and 
at a fair price to British firms. A second 
company, Thorium, Ltd., had now 
obtained a twenty years’ lease to work 150 
acres in Travancore for monazite sand and 
was now exporting the sand and manufac- 
turing thorium nitrate from it at works in 
in this country. 

During the past year a good deal of 
Travancore monazite had been shipped to 
the United States, and many manufac- 
turers of gas mantles in this country had 
been getting their supples of thorium 
nitrate there. At least four of the British 
makers, however, were making thorium 
nitrate from Travancore sand in quanti 
ties sufficient for their own requirements, 
and there is no reason why British makers 
should not supply in the future a large part 
of the world’s requirements of thorium 
nitrate from the Travancore monazite. 
Nevertheless the new British industries 
might need some form of Government 
assistance, either by tariff or otherwise, 
since the German’ manufacturers would 
still be able to obtain Brazilian monazite 
sufficiently rich in thorium to enable them 
to compete with the British industry. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Ediswan Hosgood Utensils. 


A new line of electric cooking utensils has been placed on the 
market under this name by the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Co., Ltd., Ponders End. They are discriminated 
from most in that they are of stoneware and from many in 
that they are of British manufacture. Their construction 
renders them inexpensive, and as they can more easily be kept 
clean than metal vessels, they are very suitable for heating 
liquids, such as milk. The heating is effected by band elements 
attached round the lower part of the utensil, and a standards 
bayonet cap adaptor is fitted rigidly on the side instead of the 
usual projecting pins. The ends of the resistance wire are 
connected to this adaptor, the use of which enables connection 
to be effected from the electric supply by means of a length of 
flexible wire and an ordinary lampholder. This has a distinct 
advantage, in that the lampholder is a standard article, whereas 
two-pin plugs are made in several gauges. 

Most of the utensils are constructed for single heat, but others 
are fitted with two adaptors side by side, for two-heat control, 
it being only necessary to move the connecting lampholder from 
one to the other. It is claimed that the efficiency of the band 
element is fairly high, the polished finish compensating for any 
heat losses that may occur by radiation from the external 
‘surface. As the utensils are made of insulating material and 
‘the elements are on the outside it is impossible for the vessel 
‘to become ‘‘ alive ’”’ or for internal shorts to take place, whilst 
‘there is little tendency for the stoneware to crack owing to the 
‘uniform heating. The utensils include casseroles, which can be 
placed on the table, thus avoiding waste of heat, boiling jugs, 
food warmers, shaving pots, etc.—in fact, a complete range of 
useful household vessels. 

In this matter of household utensils there was certainly much 
room for improvement, and it is gratifying to find that elec- 
tricians are effecting it, even as they have accomplished many 
other reforms in the direction of elegance of shape and fitness 
to purpose. 


‘* Vertlux’’ Glassware. 


The advent of high candlepower and high efficiency tungsten 
lamps has very largely caused these sources of light, combined 
with diffusing glass, to supersede inverted arc lamps in order 
to provide artificial illumination as near as possible to daylight. 
The chief part of the problem lay in the development of suitable 
glass for diffusion and reflection. Many such glasses have been 
produced and the effects can be varied by varying the two 
factors involved, namely, the electric lamp in relation to its 
shape and candlepower, and the glass in relation to its shape 
and quality. Previous efforts in the direction of daylight quality 
of light were directed chiefly to the treatment of the source of 
the light, but the present method is to treat the emitted light in 
order to produce the equivalent of daylight. 

It is fairly obvious that this is more probably the most satis- 


factory method, because, apart from the difficulty approximating * 


any artificial source of light to daylight, there is no certainty 
that such approximation will remain constant, owing to its 
delicacy. On the other hand, the approximation of the tungsten 
lamp and a special glass is a stable one, and therefore, when ihe 
composition of the glass has been correctly determined, the 
practical and commercial conditions of the problem are secured. 
It is claimed that this is the case with the new three-ply 
“Verilux ’’ glass recently introduced by the General Electric 
Co., Ltd. The three layers comprise an inner colour-screening 
medium, a centre diffusing medium, and an outer clear glass 
which gives the necessary strength. Light transmitted through 
this glass emerges as near as possible of the same quality as 
daylight, and without glare. Globes or bowls of any shape 
or size can be made, but the best results are obtained with deep 
or spherical bowls, which permit of practically all the rays being 
transmitted through the glass. 

The loss of light due to absorption is practically negligible 
owing to the high efficiency of the Osram and Osram Atmos 
type lamps which are used with the ‘‘ Verilux ”’ fittings, and 
even a slight loss would be compensated for by the commercial 
value of artificial daylight. It is aptly pointed out that there 
are large numbers of trades, apart from drapers’ retail and 
Wholesale establishments, where at present colour matching 
can only be carried on during the winter months for a few hours 
each day, so that artificial daylight would be of far greater 
| Commercial value than at first sight might be thought. The 
)Same remarks apply to museums, art galleries and_ studios. 
There is also a field for such lighting in the house, where the 
| complaint is often raised by the ladies that their colour schemes 
are entirely spoilt in the evening by the electric light, to sav 
nothing of fancy needlework, which usually has to be dropped 
| when daylight is over. 
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E Di dO RelgaAske 


WRITER in the ‘‘ Leicester Daily Post’’ asks, 
‘What better celebration of peace could we 
have than the beautification of our dear old 

town? ’’ He quotes, too, a statement by the 
London correspondent of the same paper fhateaarne 
building and destroying of bridges, and the 
encircling of the metropolis with boulevards, the re- 
fashioning of public squares, are all recognised 
topics of conversation.” These, we are very willing 
to believe, are true portents. Architects, we know, 
are taking the keenest possible interest in such 
topics, and the newspapers, stimulated by the 
surprising phenomenon of the rejection of the 
Charing Cross Bridge Bill, are giving more attention 
than ever before to civic art. Whether the news- 
papers lead or merely reflect public opinion does not 
very much matter. We suppose that the movement 
is reciprocal. In any case, it rebuts the ignorant 
assumption that the demand for betterment 
proceeds from ‘‘a few esthetic faddists and 
visionaries.” 
x x 


Faddists, rightly so called (and the opprobrious 
label is often grievously misapplied), are no doubt 
to be found in every movement, and that so fascinat- 
ing a subject as civic art can be kept free from them 
is beyond hope; but they are certainly not typical of 
it: and they have their uses—they commonly run far 
in advance of the main body and come to grief in the 
blind alleys, pitfalls, and quagmires that then 
become plain for avoidance. Visionaries are ina 
different category. Their dreams of to-day become 
the actualities of to-morrow; or, rather, their 
dreams are realised in part, for there is generally 
a heart-breaking discrepancy in the detail. As a 
mighty robustious sample of the visionary, the 
Right Hon. John Burns is probably unique in states- 
manship; and, indeed, it seems unlikely that so 
practical-minded a visionary has ever existed in any 
walk of life. That he works strenuously and 
unflaggingly for the fulfilment of his dreams, let the 
Town Planning Act testify. What he has dreamed 
of and done for London we all know; and in this 
galley he is still dreaming and doing. 


* * * * 


It was he who smashed the Charing Cross Bridge 
Bill ; and he certainly had a lion’s share in effecting 
the London improvements to which he draws atten- 
tion in ‘‘ Everyman’’ for July 21. ‘‘ What is it,” 
he asks, ‘‘ that has made London increasingly a 
place to which tourists from all over the world, 
particularly the Continent, are coming increasingly ? 
First, it is its cleanliness, its sanitation, its comfort, 
and, in recent years, the attractiveness that has 
been brought about by the enormous expenditure by 


public bodies, which for the last twenty-five years 
have certainly improved London from every point of 
view.’ He puts forward boldly an argument which 
we have used repeatedly but with a certain degree 
of hesitation. ‘‘I suggest,’’ he says, ‘‘ that beauty 
in a city is not a thing that materialists and cynics 
can lightly brush aside. Beauty in a great city 1s 
not only pleasing to the eye and consoling to the 
mind. It pays in solid cash.” Before the war, he 
says, eighty thousand people came every day to 
London from all parts of the world, ~ to stay im oug 
hotels, look at our libraries, see our museums, and 
enjoy the increasing delights, comforts, and 
amenities of this great city.’’ There are still very 
many worthy but unimaginative persons to whom 
‘it pays in solid cash”’ 1s the most potent appeal. 
Yet we would fain believe that, as a whole, ours 1S 
a nation of idealists; and Mr. John Burns—a 
journeyman engineer who became a Cabinet 
Minister, and who quotes Wordsworth, cites 
Canova’s saying that it was worth while to come 
from the remotest corner of the earth to see a single 
arch of Waterloo Bridge, and exults over Con- 
stable’s ‘‘splendid picture of that magnificent 
sweep from Westminster Bridge to Waterloo ’’—1s 
in his own proper person a herald of hope for the 
democratisation of art for which Ruskin. and Morris 
and Walter Crane laboured and prayed. 


* * * x 


To put the matter more plainly, it is with the 
British race as Milton long ago discovered and 
boasted—that it has infinite capacity for attaining 
the highest reaches in art, science, and literature. 
Mr. Burns also is addicted to superlatives, and his 
concluding paragraph is perhaps more true thar 
modest and more rhetorical than either: ‘‘ Do nol 
let us have the present Charing Cross Bridge built,” 
he exclaims. ‘* We shall find a more excellent wm 
for a better station on the Surrey side without 
damnifying the company in the least, and will adc 
to the amenity and the beauty of one of the nobles 
sweeps of the Embankment on one of the nobles 
rivers in the world, peopled by the freest, and, ul 
my judgment, the greatest community the earth ha’ 
yet seen.’ Although the fervour has here som 
slight advantage over the syntax, no one wil 
pretend that the last sentence bears reference t 
bargees, renowned as they are for freedom 0 
speech and action. More to the point is the reflec 
tion that freedom is manifestly overdone when it 1 
obnoxious to collective welfare, and that, on th 
other hand, it is less noble than itself when it meekl 
consents to be—for example—railway-ridden. © 

* * * * 


We have great hopes for the democratisation ¢ 
art, and we hold that, though art can be fostere 


ind developed in the schools, it must have its roots 
nthe home. We believe, also, with Professor 
cethaby, that it is a form of ‘‘ tidiness.’’ As our 
riends the French are rather fond of. the word 
vettoyage ina similar application, it would seem that 
hey also deem it wise to keep in the background 
esthetic expressions which exasperate the average 
iatural man because he does not understand them, 
1x because he associates them with the unattainable 
earnings of the sentimentalists, or with the 
xcesses of those whom the undergraduate dubs 
“fadding Hedonists.’’ Good housing is the first 
nd most important step towards a higher and more 
jreneral appreciation of the tidiness and comeliness 
vhich blossom into art, or at least into amenity. 
yet the home right, and the rest will follow. Not 
hat town-planning, or town-tidying, or memorial 
widge-building should be postponed until we are 
yell stocked with presentable houses, that consum- 
nation being as yet a great way off ; for the one 
novement should accelerate the other. 

* * * * 


An ingenious argument against the perpetuation 
if Charing Cross railway bridge is that the signal 
ights on them make them a valuable guide to the 
iostile air-raider. It is therefore contended that 
his is in itself a sufficient reason for abolishing all 
uch bridges in towns; and, indeed, it is seriously 
sroposed that all railways in towns should be con- 
vealed underground. There are many reasons why 
hey should be interned, and these seem to outweigh 
‘ompletely the reasons against the change. Among 
he latter the most cogent is the damage done ‘o 
yuildings by vibration of which the effects are felt at 
. considerable distance from the track ; and an even 
nore serious objection arises from the tapping of 
he moisture from the soil over a still wider area, and 
he consequent wholesale settlement of buildings 
vhose foundations are thus insidiously sapped and 
lrained. It will be recalled how severely St. Paul’s 
vathedral, and several fine old brick buildings in 
he Temple, have suffered from this cause. Taught 
vy experience, tunnelling engineers may be able in 
juture operations to provide against such contin- 
sencies; and some degree of reparation may be 
nade to St. Paul’s by removing the hideous lattice 
oridge at Blackfriars, and that other enormity the 
ridge across Ludgate Hill; both these monstrosi- 


ies destroying what should be glorious views of 
Vren’s dome. 


* * * * 


Some of the more purely practical reasons for 
‘Iriving the railways underground in town and 
uburb would disappear with the supersession of 
team power for locomotion. In the meantime, our 
Owns are disfigured and polluted with grime, dis- 
tracted with noise from the shrieking of whistles 
nd the rumbling and clattering of the rolling stock, 
nd are put in constant peril from sparks and 
ames. It would be appallingly interesting to know 
(ow many conflagrations have been started in this 
vay, especially in timber yards, which, for conveni- 
mce of transport, are too. often in dangerous 
roximitv to the haunts of the snorting fiery dragon. 
Vo wonder that, as Mr. Quennell shows allusively in 
us article on ‘‘Rights of Light and Air,’’ which 
'!pp€ars on a later page, the railway companies have 
een made to pay exorbitantly for the privilege of 
levastating and defiling town and country. Like 
Mr. Quennell, however, we are very far from condon- 
ng these exactions, which have their nemesis in 
oad service, high fares, heavy freights, and shock- 
ngly unarchitectural railway stations. To get fair- 
dlay in future, the railway companies should 
/upport rather than oppose town-planning schemes ; 


ind the Charing Cross Bridge proposals offer them a 
paihiant opportunity. 
| 
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With respect to Mr. Quennell’s article on “ Rights 
of Light and Air,’ it is for the moment hardly 
necessary to say anything more than that the thanks 
of the profession are certainly due to that gentleman 
for his public spirit in attacking inveterate abuses 
which act in restraint of building. He should not be 
left to do it single-handed. An eminent judge said, 
the other day, with respect to a different matter, 
that, generally speaking, the chief effect of an Act 
of Parliament is to create confusion. This proposi- 
tion could be very forcibly illustrated from the 
administration of the law with respect to rights of 
light and air, which is confusing to the last extreme. 
and can be, and often is, turned into an engine of 
extortion. We think that the R.I.B.A. would be 
righteously employed in a determined effort to deal 
with it. No doubt the task would be heavy, but that 
is no reason for shrinking from it. 


* * * * 


As we anticipated in a note printed in these 
columns last week, and, as indeed, was inevitable, 
the restriction of building by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions was earnestly discussed at the half-yearly 
meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers which was held at Brighton las: 
Wednesday. It has been thought inadvisable to 
issue a full report of the debate, of which the upshot 
was that the Ministry is being asked to accept the 
services of the President of the Federation as an 
adviser with whom, we make no doubt, Mr. Newton 
would be very glad to co-operate and to share the 
responsibility of a very delicate task. Indeed, we 
are surprised that the suggestion of so obviously 
convenient and equitable a course should have been 
left to the Federation. If this proposal is accepted, 
as it certainly should be, a third appointment will 
be necessary to prevent deadlock. Why should not 
the reinforced concrete specialists be represented ? 
It is a matter in which they are very deeply con- 
cerned. 

* * * * 

That most genial and enjoyable of art critics, 
Mr. C. Lewis Hind, has discovered the R.I.B.A., 
and thinks that it wants stimulating. He cannot 
understand why it is not as popular as the Royal 
Academy, why it does not hold an annual exhibition 
of ‘architectural drawings translated into a 
pictorial and attractive form,’? why it has never 
shown ‘‘a gay and gala-like model of the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb,’’ why—but for his other 
whys, wise and otherwise, see page xi. We must 
all live in houses of some sort, although we cannot 
all afford to buy paintings: ergo, we all ought to be 
much more interested in the R.I.B.A. than in the 
Royal Academy. Clearly, therefore, all that is 
necessary to make the Institute popular is to run it 
on attractive lines—to brighten it up, so to speak. 
For, look you, ‘‘ Architecture is the Parent of the 
Arts, and the one art in which every citizen is vitally 
interested.’’ Remembering, however, that the 
Architectural Museum had to be deported from 
Tufton Street to South Kensington because of the 
constant wearing strain of coping with madding 
crowds of vitally interested visitors, we have certain 
misgivings about the chronic congestion of Conduit 
Street with excited throngs fighting their way to the 
translated drawings or to the gay and gala-like 
models of Hampstead Garden Suburb (or Gidea)— 
eager to ascertain whether the idiom was verna- 
cular, or whether the gay and gala-like copies were 
faithful to the originals, which could be inspected 
at the cost of a twopenny tram-fare. We suggest 
that the gay and gala-like models would have a 
clearer title to that description if made musical on 
penny-in-the-slot principles, and we trust that when 
the Council take into consideration:Mr. Hind’s gay 


and gala-like proposals this additional detail may not 
be overlooked. 


B 
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HERE AND THERE. 


FRIENDLY critic, speaking half in jest and 
half in earnest, has enunciated the half-truth 
that it is only since the war broke out that we 

have discovered the frightfulness of German architec- 
ture. It will appear in the sequel that he owes us 
rather more than half an apology; and I would remind 
him that while half a loaf may be better than no bread, 
half a truth has not the same economical value; but I 
do not insist that a half-truth is necessarily halfvame, 
I shall therefore evade Tennyson’s fine scorn of *'a he 
that is only half a lie” ; the poet preferring to the half- 
truth—if ] may trust a rather hazy recollection of his 
outburst—the untruth, the whole untruth, and nothing 
but the untruththe unsophisticated Thumper, of 
which some fine-grown specimens could be freely 
culled from the German Garden of Lies. 


But the frightfulness of German architecture is no 
new discovery. Our critic’s half-truth may be con- 
ceded that character upon two grounds—(1) that, prior 
to the war, it was simply a matter of good manners to 
refrain from anathematising the architectural misdeeds 
of a friendly Power—or, rather, taking into account 
Germany’s persistent studied insolence towards us— 
of a half-friendly Power; and (2) it is only since 
Germany has made such shocking revelations of her 
inherent and inveterate hatred and contempt of art— 
of all that is genial and gracious and beautiful—that 
one has seen German architecture in its true light as a 
manifestation of brutal malevolence. Before, one saw 
only a half-truth in a half-light. Now one sees the 
whole truth in the full glare of Der Tag, and condemns 
it in no half-hearted spirit. 

As long ago as 1909. a writer in this journal 
(January 20, 1909, p. 47) called attention, in a leading 
article, to what had happened and was happening to 
German art: “ Germany, one infers, 1s crowded with 
pictures and statues and buildings” (German move- 
ment is always quantitative rather than qualitative: as 
in the mass formation of indifferent troops) “‘ that in 
subject, design, and treatment, show unmistakable 
traces of the imperial prerogative—or, as a French 
writer puts it, of the intrusion of jack-boots and sabre 
in the domain of art.” A writer in the “Contem- 
porary ” of January, 1909, is quoted as saying, “ To be 
strictly fair, the line of development which modern art 
in Germany has taken is calculated to fill the man of 
taste with amazement—nay, even with horror. The 
Germans, as a people, were never noted for their 
refinement of taste ; but the orgies of inartistic licence 
revealed in the architecture, furniture designs, and 
sculpture of Germany” called for the interference 
which the Kaiser at that date (to do him justice) lost 
no opportunity of exercising. “ Intelligent Germans,” 
the writer continued, “ who deplore the sharp antithesis 
between the Kaiser and the majority of German artists, 
admit that the licence which is now running riot and 
playing havoc with German art must be checked, and 
they welcome the Kaiser’s effort to enforce a healthy 
tone based on respect for convention.” 


* * * * 


Sculpture, we are told, is the Kaiser’s peculiar hobby, 
and he has been known to remark that if he had not 
been an Emperor he would have been a_ sculptor. 
“Perhaps,” our leader-writer observed, “it is not very 
wise to allow either occupation to interfere with the 
other. The almost innumerable groups—battle- 
pieces, hunting scenes, and royal or imperial statues, in 
white marble or yellow bronze, put up under his direc- 
tion. show that he either knows or cares nothing for 
Rodin or Meunier, but prefers to be a law unto 


himself.” Pray recall that this was written more tham 
seven years ago: and then say whether or not our 
attitude on German art has radically changed since the: 
war. Remember, also the Hindenburg statue of wood, 
designed to have nails driven into it at a charge of so, 
much a nail, and ask yourself, I beg, whether a people 
capable of such a boobyish performance can have the 
slightest respect for art. Why, they cannot even fulfil 
the conditions laid down by Mark Twain for the good 
governance of the gentle art of lying. They cannot 
“lie gracefully, consistently, artistically.” Their les 
are as lumpishly clumsy as their architecture—as false: 
in form as in substance. 

* % % * 


Their extravagant use of statuary astonished Lewis 
Carroll (the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) when, 
in 1867, he spent a holiday in Germany. “ The amount 
of art lavished on the whole region of Potsdam,” he 
writes in his diary, “is marvellous ; some of the tops of 
the palaces were like forests of statues, and they were 
all over the gardens, set on pedestals. In fact, the two 
principles of Berlin architecture appear to me to be 
these: on the housetops, wherever there is a 
convenient place, put up the figure of a man 
_he is best placed standing on one leg; 
wherever there is room on the ground, pw 
either a circular group of busts on pedestals, 
in consultation, all looking inwards—or else 
the colossal figure of a man killing, about to kill, a 
having killed (the present tense is preferred) a beast 
the more wounds the beast has, the better, in fact, a 
dragon is the correct thing ; but if that is beyond the 
artist, he may content himself with a lion or a pig. Th 
beast-killing principle has been carried out everywhere 
with a relentless monotony, which makes some parts 0 
Berlin look like a fossil slaughter-house.’? That, - 
pray you remember,. was written nearly half < 
century ago—not only forty-seven years before Zh 
War, but three years before the Franco-Germat 
War. No; it has been made painfully evident tha 
the Germans have in them only just enough art t 
prompt them to pilferings from more favouret 
races: and they do their stealing without deftness 0 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR. 


-N my notes on ‘‘Land Transfer,’’ which you 
published in your issue of May 31, I touched as 
well on the difficulties which architects 

mperience in regard to light and air, and 

jontended that the law as at present con- 
titutes one of the many bars to progress 

n the building trade. A suggestion that heights of 

uildings should be regulated by the Building Act, and 

hts of light automatically disappear, drew an 

weresting letter from Mr. Usher, published on June 7. 

a this Mr. Usher says: “ It sounds something like high 

-eason to suggest that a mere Building Act be used to 

eprive a man of his rights at common law.” This 

entence is illuminating, because it crystallises the 
ituation: Is the individual’s right at common law 

‘Iways to stand in the way of and be held contrary to 

1e public interest ? 

Take the case of railway development in the nine- 

*enth century, which represents the last attempt on a 

urge scale to supply the public needs. The whole 


istory of the movement is one of rapacious greed on ° 


je part of the individual, blocking and mulcting an 
Oprovement in the public interest. The result is that 
ithe Report of the Board of Trade Railway Confer- 
mce (1908) it was stated that the paid-up capital of 
ie railways of the United Kingdom amounts to 
50,000 per mile of line, much of the outlay having 
een incurred in obtaining statutory powers and in the 
>quisition of the land. ‘hink of this as a first charge 
o all subsequent industry and effort. And what of 
ie problems with which we are now confronted? The 
olding and transfer of land, housing both urban and 
iral, the orderly planning of our towns, the provision 
= factories and offices with which to build up the trade 
the country after the war. Animmense task. Are 
ye in a better way of doing it than the railway pro- 
oters of the nineteenth century? Will the indi- 
dual’s nght at common law be our main preoccupa- 
on? Surely the times we live in must teach us that 
quality of service and sacrifice will lead to a 
‘eater community of spirit—a determination that 
ungs shall be improved. Taking light and 
rt, then, as one of the many difficulties ahead, the 
,W as at present entitles a man to a sufficiency of light 
it the purposes of his business. In theory this sounds 
‘mirable, but in practice the question crops up as to 
‘nat different individuals may consider a sufficiency. 
:) the architect takes his professional life in his hands 
id advises his client that zf his neighbours are 
liging he may be allowed to go up about so many 
let. There is no definition, no guaranteeing a certain 
(finite return. The client loses his sense of security, 
aid feels—well, why build at all if it is such a difficult 
eration? It further tends to lack of uniformity and 
lwers site values. 


If the rights of light could disappear it would auto- 
latically increase the value of land in London to an 
“preciable extent and do very little, if any, damage to 
eybody. The community would thexz be only enjoy- 
1g the same rights as the Crown. The only person 
)10 can acquire a right of light against the Crown is 
“other Crown tenant holding under an old lease: 
tider new leases such acquisition is barred. 


An actual case is better than any amount of theory, 
éd to this end permission has been obtained from a 
‘ilding owner to publish costs of a recent light and air 
‘on. The work consisted of pulling down an old 
¢shteenth-century public-house and putting up a block 
residential flats, the cost of which was £0,658. It 
\is originally intended to go up 59 ft. to the top of the 
Ocking course, as shown by the dotted line in the 
©gram, but the opposite neighbour would not allow 


| 


this, and an action was entered against the building 
owner. From start to finish this lasted mar 

months, and resulted in a decision that the building 
owner be allowed to build as the firm line. The 
eyebrows only were cut off the building, because the 
main ridge stopped in the same place. The building 
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owner paid the’ agreed costs of the other side, but was 
not cast in any other damages. 
(bese amounted topes scales cts co £6000" 0 
The building owner’s costs were ............. 928 ae 
£1,528 3 
So that it cost over 15 per cent. on the contract price 
of the building to decide the case. 
Included in the £928 3s. 2d. were fees to 
nine independent expert witnesses, 
including architects, surveyors, pro- 
perty owners, and _ builders, who 
received fees varying from £5 5s. to 
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In publishing these figures it must not be assumed 
for one moment that any reflection is made on the con- 
duct or charges of the parties concerned. The attack 
is onthe system. So long as the law remains as it is, a 
man who may be in the position of a trustee, for 
instance, must defend what he considers to be_ his 
rights, and though it is the fashion at the moment to 
belabour the lawyers they, after all, only advise within 
the limits of the law. The system, though, which 
regards with equanimity such a waste of labour must 
be radically unsound. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
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SMALL HOUSES OF TO-MORROW. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY E. L. ROBERTS. | 


FTER the War there will be many changes in our 
mode of living, but in nothing, perhaps, will 
there be a greater change than in the lives of 


those who live in houses rented at from thirty to forty- 
five pounds a year. Servants will be scarce. The girl 
who has been earning more by a week's shell-making 
than formerly she obtained for a month’s drudgery will 
not rush back to domestic service, and the inevitable 
result will be that many mistresses will be compelled to 
do their own housework, with such occasional help as 
they can get. This state of affairs will lead to a demand 
for small houses much more conveniently planned than 
is the case at present. Architects and builders must 
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be prepared to satisfy this demand. The badly 
designed shoddily finished house of former days will 
no longer meet the requirements of women who do 
their own housework, and who, consequently, will 
quickly discover the inconveniences of the places 
where such work is done. For it cannot be gainsaid 
that the small house of to-day is, as a rule, open to 
much legitimate criticism. In the first place, teas 
frequently built in rows. The ideal house must be 
detached. The semi-ideal may be semi-detached. 
The terrace house is simply a grim reality ; it is stuffy 
and unhealthy owing to the lack of proper facilities 
for air circulation; the staircases, landings, and corri- 
dors are almost invariably dark and unventilated ; the 
rooms are small, and the design generally beneath con- 


tempt. All these drawbacks will have to be remedied 
to meet the new conditions of life. 

Let us try: to realise a few of the features we shall 
look for in this new type of house. To begin with, the 
new house of moderate rental will have a wider front 
age—at least thirty feet. Whenever possible it will be 
detached ; it may be semi-detached, but no more rows 
of houses will be built. The design must provide one 
large living-room, and a smaller room for meals. It 
will no doubt be pointed out that if houses are to cover 
a greater superficial area the cost will be proportion- 
ately increased, and, consequently, it will be impossible 
to let them for low rents. On the face of it this appears 
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SUGGESTED PLANS FOR DETACHED HOUSE. 


to be a plausible objection, but its plausibility is on] 
on the surface. The average small house of the kin 
under consideration has usually small high room 
The newer type of house will have larger rooms, bt 
the height will be considerably reduced. As men at 
women are not gifted with the ability of flies to wa 
on ceilings, it is obvious that additional floor space 
more useful to the average householder. The cub 
contents of the two rooms may be identical, but tl 
comfort and convenience of the larger room will | 
infinitely greater. | 

Children, especially young children, will be CO 
sidered more, and have greater care bestowed on the 
after the War. One of the essentials of health m 
child is plenty of fresh air. In the earliest years of | 
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XXIV.—MONUMENT TO ENGINE ROOM HEROES, PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 


MONUMENTS. 


SIR W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A.. SCULPTOR. 
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life it should spend as much time as possible in the 
open air. Ihe new house, therefore, will always have 
-a veranda, where the children can play and sleep in 
‘the fresh air during wet weather. This will not be 
looked upon as a luxury, but as an essential. 

_ It is when we reach the kitchen, however, that the 
greatest opportunities for improvement occur. The 
domestic quarters of the average small house leave the 
‘impression of having been designed by bachelors 
whose knowledge of the subject was elementary in 
‘the extreme. The kitchen will be as near the dining- 
room as possible, but cut off from it so that the smells 
of cooking will not be too apparent. The old, waste- 
ful, inefhcient range must go to make room either for 
-a gas cooker or for some combination stove like the 
“Interoven.” The so-called hot-water system badly 
needs overhauling. In the new house it will no longer 
depend on a roaring fire and clean flues, but will be 
controlled by an automatic gas heater. In the new 
kitchen there will be a fixed dresser and plenty of 
‘cupboards. The scullery, an apartment omitted from 
‘many small houses, need not be large, but, in addition 
to harbouring the sink, hot-water apparatus, and gas 
copper, it should be large enough to hold a mangle. 
The back door will open on to a covered space contain- 
‘Ing accommodiation for coals, ash bins, and w.c. The 
larder, two or three steps below the general floor level, 
will be conveniently near the kitchen. There will also 
‘be a small shed where garden tools, prams, and cycles 
may be stored, and odds and ends hidden away. 

The front door will probably be at the side if we are 
‘to get our large living room. It will open into a small 
staircase hall containing at least one cupboard for 

coats. The veranda will be reached through the 
‘dining-room, and convenient for open-air meals. 

The stairs suggest another innovation—they must 
be easy and well lighted, two qualities conspicuously 
absent from the staircases of most existing small 
houses. The landing or corridor should also be 
‘adequately lit and ventilated. Each bedroom would, 
of course, have a fireplace, and the bathroom, even if it 
‘could not be lined with tiles, could at least be built of 
while glazed bricks at very small extra expense. A 
large properly heated cupboard for airing linen 1s also 
an essential, and it should not be in the bathroom if 
‘it can be arranged elsewhere. Lastly, there must be a 
good boxroom in the new house. 

_ As to fittings, common-sense is the best guide when 
available. Window bottoms should be of tiles, noi 
twood. Metal should be avoided as far as possible, 
‘especially metals like brass requiring continual polish- 
jing and cleaning. Grates should be of the modern 
ibarless type, with tile or brick surrounds and hearths. 

__ From the details given it will be seen that many of 
‘the objections to the small house as at present pro- 
vided by well-meaning (if misguided) builders would 
be overcome in the suggested house of to-morrow. The 
necessity of carrying all food and fuel from a dark, 
soften damp, and sometimes dirty, cellar has been 
obviated. Ample cupboards (dear to the housewife’s 
heart) have been provided. It has become possible te 
jhave hot water at any time by simply lighting a gas 
jet. Dingy staircases and landings .have become 
merely unpleasant memories. In short, the convenience 
of the people who will live in the house has been 
studied, with the result that the house has become 
something more than a place to sleep in; it now 
possesses the possibility of becoming a home. The 
occupier will take a pride in keeping it in good order 
for his own (and incidentally for the landlord’s) benefit. 
The children will have a better chance of growing into 
strong, healthy men and women. 

In conclusion, the cost of such a house under normal 
conditions should be very littie more than that of the 
older tvne : and most prospective householders would 
probably be glad to pay the slightly higher rent for 
the infinitely increased convenience and comfort. 
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No. 8, Buckingham Street, Westminster. 
LTHOUGH the facade of a town house must 


necessarily show respect for its neighbours, and 

therefore to some extent resemble them, it may 
nevertheless show individual character; and to obtain 
this result without, on the one hand, yielding tame 
obedience to the prevailing features of existing houses, 
and, on the other hand, without undue assertion of 
independence is a problem of considerable delicacy. 
In this instance it has been very successfully solved. 
There is a neighbourly unity as well as an individual 
distinction in the frontage of No. 8, Buckingham 
Street, but the photograph, by omitting the upper 
storey, deprives the composition of its true effect. A 
third row of four windows, and a third stringcourse, 
add considerably to the interest and dignity of the 
elevation, and give the balconies a better value. It is 
held that at least three objects are necessary to com- 
position, and this canon seems to apply vertically as 
well as horizontally. In the hall, of which two views 
are shown in the plates, the ornamental plasterwork 
was executed by Messrs. George Jackson and Sons, of 
49, Rathbone Place, W., to whom the architect (Pro- 
fessomec me iterenlly, M-Al F.R.LB-A:). is). “much 
indebted,” so he informs us, “for the use of their 
standard Georgian mouldings and enrichments,” of the 
grace and charm of which we had occasion to speak 
when showing examples of them in plates published 
Withoumissues:oL December 3, 15, and 22, 19015; 
and of January 12 of the present year. With 
such a wealth of standard enrichments available—and 
all the best forms seem to have been made centuries 
ago—it seems futile for an architect to attempt innova- 
tion in such details. His taste and judgment are 
sufficiently exercised in selection and adaptation. In 
the dining-room and drawing-room, the panelling and 
the fireplaces are old. They were taken from a house 
pulled down to make room for the new premises of the 
Port of London Authority, and have been refitted with 
great skill by Mr. Robert Langhorne. The general 
contractor was Mr. George Neal, of Willesden Lane, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


Monument to Engine-room Heroes, Liver pool. 


In this monument strength and vigour are not lack- 
ing, and there is a certain degree of robust grace in its 
design and general proportions, as well as in the 
modelling and disposition of the figures. Its merit is 
that it would certainly suggest the engine-room, even 
were the flames omitted, and even if the heroes were 
of less herculean physique; and on the whole it is 
a strong masculine piece of realism, appropriate alike 
to its subject and to its environment. 


Chemistry Laboratories, King’s College for 
W omen. 


See observations in last week’s issue, page 42. 
In this college, the ladies have set a splendid 
example of thoroughness in the provision of scien- 
tific equipment, and that they are taking up this 
subject with so much energv and ability is the best 
of auguries for the nation’s progress in science. 
Upon their realisation of the supreme importance of 
the subject its pursuit in the schools very largely 
depends; and, in doing what we can to help the 
movement by illustrating its latest developments in 
so far as they concern the architect, we have derived 
particular pleasure from this example of what 
women can do and are doing. We have in hand an 
account of the excellent arrangements for scientific 
cooking which form an important feature of the 
equipment of the college. 
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TREHARRIS PITHEAD BATHS. 


Pithead baths are so much of a novelty 
in this country, that when, some five or 
six yedrs ago, it was resolved to establish 
such baths at the collieries owned by the 
Ocean Coal Company, Ltd., it was found 
necessary to go to the Continent for 
examples. Three years ago Mr. David 
Davies, M.P., chairman of the company, 
organised at his own expense a party otf 
men selected from the various collieries 
owned by this company to make a personal 
inspection of pit-head baths in use abroad. 
Mr. John Samuel, assistant principal at the 
School of Mines, Treforest, took charge of 
the party, which was accompanied by Mr. 
TE. Richards, AsR-L BA: 

In France the deputation visited the Lens 
Collieries, and at No. 5 Pit inspected the 
oldest form of pit-head baths used in 
France—what is now known as the “‘ first 
system.’’ These baths consist of a series 
of sprays each fitted into a separate cabinet 
built of zinc sheets and arranged round the 
sides of the building, the central portion of 
the hall being used as a combined dressing 
and drying room, in which the clothes are 
hung up near the roof by means of ropes 
and pulleys. Radiators are fitted into the 
walls—usually above the baths—and these 
circulate a current of hot air towards the 
roof, which dries the clothes. At his 
colliery 300 miners were employed, 80 per 
cent. of whom used the baths. There were 
40 sprays, in which the water was auto- 
matically kept at a temperature of 33 to 
39 degrees Cent. The initial cost of tke 
baths was £1,800, and the maintenance 
charge (including 1o gallons of water per 
man) was between 6s. and 7s. per day. 

At the St. Edouard No. 12 pit they 
inspected the ‘‘ second system ’’ of baths, 
which only differs from the former in 
having the cabinets built of glazed bricks, 
fitted with revolving doors, and a rack for 
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TREHARRIS PITHEAD BATHS: 


GENERAL VIEW. 


T. E. RICHARDS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


the workmen’s clothes. Here fifty-four 
cubicles were erected, the whole structure 
costing £2,400, and capable of dealing with 


350 men per hour, at a maintenance charge 
of about 8s. per day. 

At No. 15 colliery the ‘* third systera i 
was inspected. In this system the cabinets 
are arranged in two rows, one above the 
other, with a balcony passing round at the 
level of the second tier, with steps at in- 
tervals between the balcony and the floor. 
Lockers are arranged for the workmen’s 


clothes. The chief objections to this system 
are (1) the stuffiness due to the crowding 
of so many baths into a small area, and 
(2) having to keep the ordinary and work- 
ing clothes alternately in the same lockers. 

At No. 4 Colliery of the Lievin Mining 
Company the party was shown the iatest 
form of French  pit-head baths—the 
‘fourth system.’’ The baths in this system 
are separate cabinets erected in separate 
wings instead of around the walls of the 
drying and dressing hall, but each leads 
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into the central dressing room. The baths 
at this colliery, containing seventy separate 
cabinets, cost £6,000, and were used by 
60 per cent. of the 1,800 men employed, 
the maintenance charge being 7s. to 8s. per 
day. In most cases in the ‘* fourth system ”’ 
hooks and chains are used to suspend and 
dry the clothes, but at Courriéres Nu. 6 
collieries 640 lockers were used. 

In Belgium the deputation found that the 
baths were, generally speaking, similar to 
those of the third and fourth systems in 
France. The use of the baths is optional 
in Belgium, as in France, yet practically all 
the men use them in the former country. 

In some cases, as at the Associated 
Grand Sac Colliery, separate baths are 
built for girls working on the pit-head, and 
these are fitted with electric fans for drying 
their hair. 

In Germany the colliery proprietors are 
compelled to erect colliery baths, and the 
workmen are compelled to use them. 
Unlike the baths at French and Belgian 
collieries, the German pit-head baths are on 
the open principle, although the baths are 
usually separated from the dressing room 
and a separate place is provided for youths 
up to eighteen years of age. The baths are 
free, the workman supplying his own soap 
and towel. The miners are compelled to 
provide a clean set of pit clothing once a 
week. The baths are usually built in the 
basement of the main building containing 
the administrative offices, and are con- 
nected to the shafts by means of a covered 
way. 

The party on their return expressed their 
unanimous approval of the excellent results 
accruing from the use of pit-head baths, 
more particularly those arranged on the 
fourth French system, with single cubicles, 
in a separate building’ directly connected 
with the central dressing and drying room 
fitted with suspenders for the miners’ 
clothes. It wif be seen from the illustra- 
tions (for which, as well as for the sub- 
Stance of this account, we are indebted to 
the courtesy of the ‘‘ Colliery Guardian ”’) 
that these ideas have been incorporated in 
the Treharris baths, which are situated in 
close proximity to the pits, thus avoiding 
any risk of workmen catching chills in 
winter when withdrawn from the warm 
atmosphere of the mine. 
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TREHARRIS PITHEAD BATHS : CUBICLES. 
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The building (which also serves as 
administration offices) is a very substantial 
Structure, the main walls beins constructed 
of Pennant rock. It consists of a large 
central dressing-room 55 ft. by 32 ft. fitted 
with 800 chains for suspending the miners’ 
clothes, near the roof and over the 
radiators, which are fixed 14 ft. above floor 
level. These radiators heat the air cir« 
culating through the hall with an exit in 
the roofs, for the purpose of drying either 
the working or wearing clothes when sus- 
pended. The miners enter the dressing- 
room through the corridor shown on the 
plan on p. 54, each person having his 
specified position in the hall with his own 
chain and padlock with number attached. 

Entry to the adult baths is obtained 
through passages in the centre, and at each 
end of the dressing-room. The fifty-four 
cubicles are erected in a separate corridor 
g2 ft. long by 15 ft. wide. The cubicles are 
constructed of white glazed bricks in the 
form of T-shaped walls. Between the 
inner and outer T’s pegs are fixed to the 
wall for holding the clothes, while the space 
on either side of the inner T forms the 
bath’ cubicle, which is quite private. 
Each spray is connected to a hot and cold 
water supply, the water used being the 
same as that used for household purposes, 
and obtained from the Brecon Beacons. 
The .hot water supply is obtained by pass- 
ing steam at 50 lb. pressure through a 
calorifier, which is capable of heating 6,000 
gallons per hour from 60 degrees Fahr. to 
250 degrees Fahr. By means of an auto- 
matic arrangement the temperature of the 
water can be fixed to prevent danger from 
scalding. 


Adjoining the dressing-room there is a - 


separate hath-room containing sixteen 
cubicles with sprays for boys, making a 
total of seventy baths for workmen. 
Taking the average time at ten minutes 
per man, this would give accommodation 
for 420 men per hour, and as it takes Is 
hours to withdraw the men from the two 
pits, 630 men could pass through the baths 
during this period without waiting. <A 
separate room containing five baths is set 
aside for the officials, the only difference 
in the arrangement being that they have 
lockers for their clothes instead of the sus- 
pended system used in the main baths. 
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On the upper floor, which is reached by 
means of an iron ladder, a special drying 
room has been built in the superintendent’s 
department for the purpose of drying wet 
clothes. It consists of a small room con- 
taining four racks surrounded by steam 
radiators. Arrangements have also been 
provided for the inclusion of a special wash- 
ing machine in this department, should the 
workers show any desire to take advantage 
of the arrangements already provided. An 
ambulance room fitted with all the latest 
first aid appliances has also been provided. 
The total cost of building was £8,000. Of 
this sum approximately £6,500 has been 
spent on the baths, and this has been 
handed over by the Misses Davies of 
Llandinam as a free gift to the miners of 
Treharris. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President (Vira An Gee Re Mackenzie), 
in distributing the prizes at the A.A. 
School of Architects on July 21 (a list of 
the awards was given on page xvi. of our 
issue for July 26), said that his first impres- 
sion on seeing the exhibition of work was 
that it was an excellent one, and after 
going thoroughly through the drawings 
that impression was more than confirmed. 
He thought he could justly say, without 
taking into consideration the difficult times 
In which we live, that the drawings exhi- 
bited were well up to the high standard 
which we all expect to find in A.A 
students’ work. He knew the students had 
worked under very adverse conditions, dis- 
turbed by the upheaval caused by the 
change of premises, and thought he ought 
to thank them for the loyal way in which 
they had supported the Council in this 
difficult operation. He did this heartily, 
because without their assistance, so cheer- 
fully given, the problems the A.A. had to 
contend with would have been far more 
difficult. 

It was not surprising to find that there 
were no students in the First Year Course. 
All those who had intended joining the 
school had gone into the Army instead, 
where we would all like to be if we were 
able. Three students who were in the 
First Year at the beginning of the session 
have been moved up into the Second Year, 
and this promotion was fully justified by 
their work. ; 

The School of Design, although only in 
the first year of its life, could be voted a 
very great success. As all the students 
knew, the subjects are Set there first of all 
as a twelve hours’ esguisse, which must not 
be departed from. in principle. The idea 
of this is to instil quick working and a 
rapid grasp of essentials of the subject. 
The schemes are afterwards developed, 
with the assistance of the reference library, 
the constant use of which is very gratifying 
and fully justifies the kindness of donors 
such as the late Mr. Florence, who lett 
the whole of his valuable library to the 
Association. This school of design was 
quite in its early stages, but its prospects 
were extremely favourable, and he 
believed that the work which it will accom- 
plish will be better than anything that has 
yet been done by students in England. 

He was sure the students would all be 
the first to admit the great debt they owed 
to their brilliant headmaster, Mr. 
Atkinson, for all he had done in the schoo] 
and for his untiring energy and enthu- 
siasm, and Mr. Atkinson in turn would be 
the first to acknowledge the value of the 
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able assistance given him by Mr. Bucknell 
and Mr. Lowry. 

He hoped it would not be long before 
their labours would have a much wider 
scope in new premises. He was sorry he 
was unable at the moment to tell them that 
a future home for the Association had been 
secured, but he did not think it would be 
many months before he would be able io 
make a more definite announcement with 
regard to this. 

They must have a home worthy of the 
Association and its schools, and their idea 
was that it should be a centre of young 
architectural life and kindred arts for not 
only London, but the whole Empire. They 
wanted it to be a great force in anything 
appertaining to their art, and he was sure 
that this would be accomplished. 

Many activities would be possible in a 
new building. The school could be 
developed on even more influential lines 
than in the past. They hoped to institute 
a Fourth Year Course, which would have 
for its main idea the study of architecture 
in conjunction with town planning. They 
would like to have a permanent life class, 
with models practically always sitting, and 
to institute many other schemes ; and apart 
from this they must have a building for the 
purely social side of the profession, which 
would have that “club” atmosphere which 
would attract their professional brethren 
and those engaged in the allied arts to 
look upon it as a rendezvous of all those 
who were interested in architecture and its 
allied arts. 

Coming to the business which brought 
them there that afternoon, the announce- 
ment of the awards for the session and dis- 
tribution of prizes, he said it had been a 
work of great pleasure examining the 
drawings, and in weighing and balancing 
the value of the designs produced and 
noting the advance made. Of course, 
everyone could not have prizes, but it did 
not follow that everyone had not done good 
work. 

Mr. Mackenzie then awarded the prizes, 
and in conclusion said he wished again to 
congratulate the masters and students on 
the excellent results of their labours. He 
thought the Association had good reason 
to be proud, in the first place, of the 
members and students who are serving 
their country ; and, in the second, of those 
who have “carried on” so well at home. 
To those leaving the school he would say, 
always remember the value of hard work. 
No good architecture is produced easily : 
and having started on an architectural 
career with the excellent foundation which 
so few of their elder brethren had the 
advantage of, they should remember that 
this was only the beginning, and that there 
is always more to be learnt by criticism 
and example. Theirs was a progressive art 
and they were all students until they ceased 
to practise. : 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, headmaster, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Mackenzie, 
which was enthusiasticallv carried. 


W alker-on-T yne Housine Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle City 
Council last Thursday. the Housing Com- 
mittee presented a further report regarding 
expenditure upon the Walker Housing 
scheme and the proposed agreement with 
the architect, Mr. Edward Cratney. Three 
schemes of development have been sub- 
mitted to the Council, based upon plans 
submitted by Mr. Cratney, and in each 
snstance the cost of the erection of the 
buildings was in accordance with the 
builder’s tenders. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 
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Following upon the rejection by the 
House of Commons of the Bull to 
strengthen the Charing Cross Railway 
bridge, the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany have addressed a letter to the London 
County ‘Council asking them to come to 4 
speedy conclusion on the next step to be 
taken. 

Some years ago the company obtained 
Parliamentary sanction to construct an 
extra bridge on the same lines as that at 
St. Paul’s, by the side of the existing 
bridge, and they have now applied to the 
Board of Trade for authority to keep their 
powers alive. It is unthinkable that such 
a bridge should ever be built, and the rail- 
way companies will no doubt co-operate in 
any practical scheme that mav be evolved 
for the removal of the station to the south 
side. 

Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P., makes the 
excellent suggestion that they should at 
once proceed to schedule an area of land 
suitable for the erection of such a station, 
with a view to an application to Parliament 
for compulsory powers. 

Obviously, says a writer in the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle,” the first step in the making of 
an Imperial way and road bridge is the 
building of a new terminus to take the 
place of Charing Cross Station. This 
should be at least 50 per cent. larger than 
the present one, for it will have to accomp- 
modate a far larger traffic. In this con- 
nection the probabilitv of the Channel 
Tunnel being completed within the next 
decade must not be overlooked. 


FEMALE BUILDERS IN GERMANY. 


An article in the Socialist “ Leipziger 
Volkszeitung” gives particulars of the 
readiness with which German employers 
have availed themselves of the temporary 
suspension of the law forbidding the 
employment of female labour in the build- 
ing industries. 

In East Prussia much female labour is 
now employed in rebuilding what was 
destroyed in the Russian invasion. In 
Silesia women actually dominate the build- 
ing industry. Strong complaints come 
from Upper Silesia that not only young 
women, but even girls, who are scarcely 
more than children, are set to do the 
heaviest kinds of work. In K6nigshiitte 
young girls carry bricks upon their backs 
to the upper storeys. In Bismarckhiitte 
women work at dizzy heights in the con- 
struction of the new administrative build- 
ings. In Berlin and its environs women 
are employed in building the underground 
railway, in drainage works, and on State 
buildings. In other cases women have 
been employed in the transport of material 
and in working the military railways, 
employers salving their consciences by the 
plea that it is, after all, a charity to give 
employment to soldiers’ wives. In Saxony, 
where female labour in the building 
industry has been hitherto unknown, large 
numbers are now employed, and are often 
compelled to share their lodgings with the 
male employees. In the Westphalian in- 
dustrial districts, as well as in the 
construction of the Mittelland Kanal in 
Hanover, numerous women, mostly 
foreigners. are working under very ques- 
tionable housing conditions. The em- 


ployers prefer female labour, because * 


women are-paid so per cent. less than the 
scheduled wages for men. The same con- 
ditions obtain in Bavaria. 


LEGAL. 


Waterworks Construction : Contractor and 
Award. 


Nott v. Cardiff Corporation. 


July 26. King's Bench Division. Before the Lord 

Chiet Justice and Jus.ices Avory and Low. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas applied on behalf of 
the Corporation of Cardiff for an extension 
of time for serving notice of motion to set 
aside an award made in an arbitration 
between Nott, a contractor, and the Cor- 
poration in connection with the construc- 
tion of waterworks. The notice should be 
served before the end of term. The 
award was made on June 6. It was a very 
heavy matter, and he did not think from 
the instructions he had received there had 
been any undue delay on the part of the 
Corporation in getting the case before 
counsel for their advice before it was 
decided to launch this motion. There had 
been considerable difficulties in the way, 
the first being that the arbitrator, although 
the arbitration was completed in October. 
last year, did not make his award until 
June of this year. That necessitated a 
great amount of work again on the part 
of the Corporation. In an arbitration of 
this kind, where there were claims amount- 
ing to nearly £40,000, it meant a vast 
amount of work on the part of the legal 
advisers to the Corporation to again pre= 
sent the case to counsel. In addition to 
that, leading counsel for the Corporation 
was unable to take the papers in the case; 
he having retired. Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald 
said they had to be laid before Mr. Holman 
Gregory, K.C., and there was a lot of 
matter to deal with, the arbitration having 
taken about eighteen days. It was there- 
fore asked that an extension of time for 
serving the notice should be granted. The 
matter was further complicated by the 
death of Mr. Nott. . 

Mr. Stamper, on the other side, said 
although Mr. Nott had died he did not 
think that should have caused so much 
delay. Mr. Nott died on July 4. 

After further discussion ‘their lordships 
granted an extension of a further ten days 
to enable the Corporation to file the 
necessary further documents. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION : ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


The sixty-ninth annual general meetin; 
of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution wa 
held at Koh-i-Noor House, W.C., © 
July 24, 1916, Mr. F. Shingieton in th 
chair. After the minutes of the sixty 
eighth annual general meeting were rea 
and the audited accounts for the past yea 
were submitted and adopted, the followin 
annual report was presented: 

In submitting its sixty-ninth annu 
report, the committee of manageméel 
desires to express its deep regret at the co! 
tinuance of the war, but, at the same tim 
to express its admiration for our preside: 
and others who are serving in 
Majesty’s Forces. The war has material 
affected the funds of the Institution, andi 
income has consequently been conside 
ably reduced. During the past year © 
man has been added to the Pensione 
List, which now includes twenty-six m 
and thirty-three women. Two men @ 
two women have died! in this period. T 
Institution is much indebted to those W 
responded so generously to the treasure 
appeal issued in November last. ae 
Committee of Management tenders | 
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iearty thanks for their kind assistance to 
he trustees and to the hon. auditors. 
Major G. R. Holland, R.A., has kindly 


somsented to act again next year as 
yresident. 
The following officers were elected: 


?resident, Major G. R. Holland, R.A. ; 
reasurer, Mr. Frank May, J.P.; hon. 
widitors, Mr. John T. Bolding and Mr. 
dubert S. Ward, F.C.A. The following 
nembers of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, who retired by “rota,” were re- 
lected: Mr. A. H. Adamson, Mr. John T. 
solding, Mr. Ben Carter, Mr. H. S. Foster, 
Mir. F. G. Minter, Mr. Henry Northcroft, 
fr. James F .Parker, Mr. A. Ritchie, J.P., 
Mr. J. W. Chessum, J.P., and Mr. Howell 
mWilliams, J.P., L.C.C, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS: 
MEETING AT BRIGHTON. 


There was a good attendance of dele- 
ates at the half-yearly general meeting of 
ve members of the above Federation, held 
n Wednesday last at the Old Ship Hotel, 
irighton, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
V. F. Wallis (president). At the com- 
1encement of the proceedings the Confer- 
mee .was welcomed by the Mayors of 
ighton and Hove. 


The Advancement of Trade. 
Mr. Van Ophen, the secretary of the 
aternational Federation of Building and 
‘ublic Works Contractors, wrote thanking 
ie Federation for what it had done in 
sisting Belgian contractors. 


Interim Report. 

‘The officers and council submitted the 
alf-yearly report, which stated that there 
ad been a further increase in member- 
nip. The Joint Sub-Committee had 
oproved the final revision of the form of 
1b-contract, and had ordered the pro- 
osals to be sent to the Confederated Sub- 
‘ontractors for their consideration and 
dservations, which were shortly expected. 
fonsiderable attention had been paid by 
te Special Committee to the question of 
-war contracts. Since its last report 
1@ committee had availed itself of a 
wWourable opportunity for co-operating 
ith other bodies, to send forward to the 
overnment definite proposals for an 
mendment of the Defence of the Realm 
ct, designed not alone to afford much- 
seded relief to the building trade, but to 
» also general in their application. 

The report was adopted. 


| Belgian Fund. 
It was reported that up to the end of 
ly the total amount received on account 
the Belgian Fund was £2,688. A sum 
£2,538 had been disbursed and the 
Uance in hand was £140. 
Mr. S. Easten appealed to the Associa- 
ons who had not sent in subscriptions to 
* SO, SO as to enable the Federation to 
‘mplete its work. He moved the follow- 
§ resolution passed by the Council: 
That this Council is of opinion that there 
_ an honourable obligation upon the 
*deration and local Associations to fulfil 
resolution passed at the Leeds meeting 
_ Paying up the arrears to the end of 
Jy, and recommends the general meeting 
confirm this resolution and use its influ- 
ce to secure that these arrears are got 
» and that anv further obligation be con- 
ered as a fresh undertaking and dealt 
th as such.” 
ai E. J. Brown seconded the motion 


d it was carried. 


New Form of Contract. 

It was reported that the council had con- 
sidered a report of the Administrative 
(Committee on certain proposals for an 
alternative form of contract which had 
been prepared by the North-Western Fede- 
ration and had passed the following 
resolution: “ That the proposals should be 
adopted as a draft to be sent by the Federa- 
tion for consideration and report, and that 
reports be requested in time for the 
November meeting of the Administrative 
Committee, and the latter be given power 
to take the necessary steps to place the 
proposals before other bodies concerned if 
in its opinion the reports justify ; and to 


report fully to the next Executive 
meeting.” 

Mr. Storrs, in moving the resolution, 
said) the North-Western Federation 


believed the suggested form was a con- 
siderable improvement on the old R.I.B.A. 
form, and the Executive Committee con- 
sidered the time had arrived when the views 
of the country should be obtained on it. 

Mr. Blackburn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hope expressed the view that the 
draft should be adopted as the draft of the 
National Federation. 

Mr. Smethurst pointed out that the 
Federation could not adont the draft until 
the various Associations had had the oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 

Mr. Foster (Burnley) said the North- 
Western Federation had submitted the 
draft to the Associations within its area, 
and they had put it before a number of 
architects in the larger towns in their area. 
Some of these were prominent architects, 
high in the counsels of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and they received 
the form with favour. 

Mr. Storrs pointed out that it was quite 
clear they must obtain the views of the 
constituent parts of the Federation before 
the Federation could come to a final judg- 
ment. 

The resolution was passed. 


Apprentices after the War. 

Having considered a communication 
from the Sheffield Association, the Council 
recommended the following resolution: 
“That the officers be appointed a com- 
mittee to meet the heads of the Operative 
Unions to discuss the position of appren- 
tices, the serving of whose apprenticeship 
has been interrupted by the war with a 
view to arriving at a practical solution, and 
that the committee be empowered to add 
to its numbers.” 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike proposed the resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. W. J. 
Renshaw. 

It was explained that the position 
brought about by apprentices leaving to 
serve in the war would necessitate altera- 
tions in the rules agreed with Trade 
Unions if a solution was to be found for 
the difficulty when the men came back, 
because the young men would then be too 
old for apprentices and not trained enough 
to be skilled workmen. 

Mr. Howard pointed out the advantage 
which would accrue to the trade if they 
could arrange with the Unions to allow 
men of an older age to commence appren- 
ticeship. 

The resolution was carried. 


Prices of Material. 

The following resolution, sent up by the 
East Glamorgan and Monmouthshire 
Valleys Association, was referred to the 
Administrative Committee: “That this 
meeting unanimously resolves that the 
Board of Trade be petitioned to seriously 
consider the inflated prices of all building 


materials, and hopes that His Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to remedy this 
hardship. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 
x oi fol allie l/E 


Metric System. 

Mr. Rice (London) moved: “ That this 
meeting considers that the present is an 
opportune time to revise our system of 
money, weights, and measures, so as to 
bring them into harmony with the metrical 
system prevailing among the rest of the 
Allied nations in order to facilitate trade 
relations between them and us after the 
war, and requests the Administrative Com- 
mittee to make representations on behalf 
of the Federation to the Government 
accordingly, co-operating if practicable 
with other bodies which are moving in this 
direction.” 

Carried unanimously. 


Restriction of Building. 

A discussion, partly of a private nature, 
took place on the following resolution from 
the Council: “That this Executive 
Council approves the action of the officers 
in their discussion of this matter with the 
Minister of Munitions and gives them 
authority to take any case of material hard- 
ship caused by the stopnage of work in 
progress to the Minister with a view to 
settlement. That this Council, appreciating 
that the requirements of the State have 
necessitated the stoppage of certain con- 
tracts, and that the Minister of Munitions 
has appointed the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in an advi- 
sory capacity, respectfully requests that as 
very important technical and _ financial 
points are involved, and as a matter of 
equity the President of the National Fede- 
ration should be appointed in addition in 
a similar capacity. That a circular be 
issued to all associations notifying that any 
question of material hardship may be 
referred to the National Federation.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Easten that 
only cases of national hardship should be 
reported. 

On the question of whether the builder or 
the architect was the person to give notice 
of work in progress and to make applica- 
tion as to new work, Mr. Storrs advised 
that it was the duty of the builder. 

The resolution was carried. 


Education. 

On the motion of Mr. Foster, seconded 
by Mr. Renshaw, it was agreed: “ That the 
members of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, in general 
meeting assembled, welcomes the Govern- 
ment’s decision to appoint a committee to 
consider the reconstruction of national 
education, and respectfully urges that the 
committee should specially consider the 
need for day continuation schools, in which 
those children who have left the elemen- 
tary schools and! cannot attend secondary 
schools, shall continue their general educa- 
tion for eight or nine hours weekly up to 
the age of at least seventeen years, and 
that technical training should be associated 
with such general education whenever pos- 
sible. Copies of the resolution to be sent 
to the Prime Minister, the President of the 
Board of Education, and to Lord Crewe, 
the Chairman of the Committee.” 


Secretartes’ Conference. 

On the motion of Mr. Moss, seconded by 
Mr. Easten, it was agreed to revive the 
Secretaries’ Conference. 

Discussions on Mr. Van Ophen’s letter, 
on income-tax and payment of delegates’ 
fares, and on the metric system, are 
unavoidably held over. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Protest against Ministry of Munitions 
Regulations. 
Representatives of the Federation of 
Builders, meeting at Cardiff, have pro- 
tested against the regulations recently 
issued by the Ministry of Munitions, 
whereby licences must be obtained for the 
construction of all buildings exceeding a 

cost of £500. 


Dambp-proofing a Wine Cellar. 

The two most essential features of a wine 
cellar are uniformity of temperature and 
dryness. | Dampness rots the corks and 
affects the taste of the wine. Probably the 
reason is owing to cork being so absorptive 
and to the fact that bottles lie for years in 
the cellar to mature the wine. We hear 
that a leakage in the floor of the wine 
cellar at Berkeley Castle has been cured 
with a rendering of Pudloed cement. 


German Gymnasium Sold. 

The German Gymnasium, Pancras 
Road, King’s Cross, was sold on July 25 
by Messrs. Horsey, Sons, and Cassell, at 
Tokenhouse Yard, for £4,000, the vour- 
chaser being Mr. W. J. Cooper, builder 
and decorator, Barnsbury. There is an 
unexpired term of nearly forty-one years 
on the leasehold, and the ground rent is 
£42 10s. Bidding started at £2,000. The 
sale was by order of the liquidator. 


Building Trade Wages in Birmingham. 

The men engaged in the building trade 
in Birmingham and district have made a 
demand upon the masters for an advance 
in wages of 2d. per hour, to take the form 
of a war bonus. Bricklayers and carpenters 
at present receive 113d. per hour, which 
includes a war bonus of a halfpenny, 
granted in October last. An application 
for an advance of 1d. per hour was recently 
made by the men, but this was not granted 
by the employers. 


Town Hall for Morecambe. 

Morecambe Town Council has decided to 
purchase the Poulton Hall estate for a new 
town hall and other municipal buildings. 
The site adjoins the Technical School, 
Central Schools, and Education Offices. 
The Corporation’s idea is to create a civic 
centre, widening the streets and demolish- 
ing old property. The Mayor congratu- 
lated the Corporation on their courage, 
saying it was the finest step Morecambe 
had taken for years. 


Embargo on Foreign Granite Relaxed. 

There is to be some relaxation of the 
embargo on the importation of granite 
from Norway and Sweden. Mr. Harcourt, 
writing to Mr. G. B. Esslemont, M.P., on 
behalf of Mr. Runciman, President of the 
Board of Trade, states that he is prepared 
to agree to a licence being granted to 
enable one vessel to make one voyage with 
a cargo of granite from Scandinavia. The 
relaxation of the embargo even to the 
extent of allowing one ship-load of granite 
into Aberdeen will enable the industry to 
proceed on something like normal lines for 
some months. 


Dublin’s Ruined Buildings: Loan from 

the Treasury. 

The Dublin Corporation discussed on 
July 25 the report of the deputation 
appointed by the Council to wait upon Mr. 
Asquith with reference to the question of 
compensation for loss of property during 
the recent rebellion. The report stated 
that the Premier was sympathetic, and 
promised to approach the Treasury with a 
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view to granting the necessary assistance 
by way of a loan to be repaid by the citizens 
to the Treasury through the Corporation 
over a number of years. The report was 
adopted. Plans for rebuilding a number of 
houses in the ruined area were also 


approved. 


Liverpool’s Housing Scheme. 

According to the report of the Liverpool 
Housing Committee, the only expenditure 
which is being incurred on capital account 
at present is in the egection of three blocks 
‘n Gore Street, Jordan Street, and Sparling 
Street. The committee, it is stated, have 
under their control. 2,823 tenements, of 
which number 2,791 are used as dwellings, 


13 as lock-up shops, and 19 as dwellings 
and shops. 


CHURCH WORK. 


Wargrave Church Rebutlt. 
Wargrave Church, which was burned 
down by militant suffragists on Whit 
Monday, 1914, has been rebuilt at a cost 
of over £13,000, and was recently conse- 


=? 
crated by the Bishop of Oxford. 


Memorial Window at Eppleton. 

The stained-glass window of five lights 
which was unveiled the other day at Epple- 
ton Church by the Dean of Durham, in 
memory of some who had rendered faithful 
service to the parish church and of those 
soldiers belonging to the parish who have 
fallen in the war, was executed from the 
design of Mr. W. H. Bartlett. 


New Sanctuary Gates at St. Fude’s-on- 
the-Hill. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, was 
present last week at St. Jude’s-on-the- 
Hill, Hampstead Garden Suburb, and un- 
veiled the brass, gates which have been 
erected at the entrance to the sanctuary in 
memory of the late Mrs. Cockcroft. The 
gates were designed by M1. H. A. Welch, 
ARAL Bsa 


War Memorials at Battersea. 

Bishop Taylor Smith, Chaplain-General 
to the Forces, dedicated at St. George’s 
Church, Battersea Park Road, memorials 
to Second-Lieutenant Kenneth Theodore 
Dunbar Wilcox, Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey Regiment, who was killed in action 
near Ypres in November last. The memo- 
rials consist of a mosaic pavement at the 
west end of the church and a mural tablet 
in various marbles. 


Hundon Church Rebuilt. 

All Saints’ Church, Hundon, which was 
burned down on February 15, 1014, and has 
been reopened, after restoratior under the 
direction of Mr. Detmar Blow, architect to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, has been rebuilt on the same 
lines as the old fabric, great care being 
taken to preserve the details of pillars, 
windows, mouldings, arches, etc. All that 
remains of the ornamental cresting which 
formed so striking a feature on the clere- 
story walls has been skilfully pieced 
together and refixed on the south side. An 
unsightly mausoleum, erected about 1730 
beside the porch, has been removed, so 
that the original outline of the church may 
be clearly seen; and the formerly enclosed 
marble monument to the memory of 
Arethusa Vernon is now exposed to view. 
The floor of the sanctuary consists of stone 
slabs and paving tiles; the rest of the 
church is laid with wood blocks. The 
pulpit is made of oak cut out of the charred 
beams which fell from the ceiling during 
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the fire. The base of the font is con- 

structed of old stone which was found em- 

bedded in the walls, and had belonged 

apparently to a church of still earlier date’ 
than the present (fourteenth century) one. 

The side altar is placed in the chantry 

chapel, formerly used as organ-chamber 

and vestry room. The organ now occur 
pies a more open space in the east bay of 

the south aisle, and the seats for the choir 
are in close proximity. The chancel is 
restored to its proper use, for the accommo- 
dation of the officiating ministers at choir 
offices, and: for the worshinpers at celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion. The total 
cost of restoring the church has been a 
little over £5,000. 


New Church at Welbeck. 

The Bishop of Southwell has conse 
crated a church at Waodhouse Hall, near 
Welbeck, which the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland have caused to be erected. The 
church is dedicated to St. Winifred, the 
Christian name ‘of the Duchess of Portland. | 
The plans for the new church were preq| 
pared by the Duke’s clerk of works, Mr. D. | 
McIntyre, and the work was begun in | 
July, 1913, but owing to the war it has | 
taken longer to complete than anticipated. | 
The church is in Norman style, and con; 
sists of a nave, north aisle, chancel, apse; | 
with vestries and organ chamber. It is} 
built of local stone, chiefly from the Cress- | 
well quarry, and the roofs are covered with | 
Precelly slates. The pulpit, choir stalls, | 
and Communion rails are of Japanese oak, | 
the rest of the woodwork being of brown 
Sherwood oak grown on the Welbeck 
estate. Lighting is by electricity and 
heating by low-pressure radiators. The} 
church will accommodate 150 worshippers. 


Commemoration Window at Haltfax. 

The erection of the Church of St. Mark’s, | 
Siddal, a working-class suburb of Halifax, | 
was completed a year ago, chiefly owing to! 
the anonymous generosity of a London 
lady, to whom the local public have given 
the fitting title of ‘‘ Lady Bountiful.” She: 
contributed two-thirds of the cost, or over 
£7,000, and has since made further hand- 
some donations. An east window of 
stained glass has been placed in the church 
to commemorate this remarkable example 
of generosity, and last week it was dedi. 
cated at a special service conducted by the 
Archdeacon of Halifax (the Venerable W] 
Foxley Norris). The window represent; 
the ascension of our Lord, and is the desigt 
of Mr. J. H. Dearle, artist to Morris an¢ 
Co., of Merton Abbey, Surrey, and has cos, 


£420. 


New Episcopal Throne in Manchest 
Cathedral. 

In the choir of Manchester Cathedral 
new episcopal throne has been erected as 
memorial to Bishop Moorhouse. The ol 
throne erected at the foundation of th| 
bishopric of Manchester in 1847 ha 
become so dangerous that it was with dif 
culty removed without accident. The ng) 
throne is of dark oak and is almost tl 
colour of the ancient stonework. It col 
sists of a double canopied stall, crown 
by a spire. The lower canopy forms tl 
covering of the seat. The bosses in tl 
roof over the bishop’s head are carv¢ 
representations of Manchester Cathedré 
Melbourne Cathedral, and St. Joby 
College, Cambridge, with all of whit 
Bishop Moorhouse was connected. T? 
throne has been designed by Sir Char}} 
Nicholson, and the work has been execut 
by Messrs. Bowman, of Stamford, and t 
statue of the Good Shepherd has be: 
carved by Mr. Walker. 


: 


AGAINST MUNICIPAL HOUSING. 


A trenchant article on the housing ques- 
tion is contributed to the ‘ Liverpool 
Courier’? by Mr. M. Cheverton-Brown, 
C.C., of Hull, President of the National 
Federation of Property Owners and Rate- 
payers, who makes out a strong case 
against municipal housing and against 
harassing legislation. 

It is well known, says Mr. Cheverton- 
Brown, that anything done by munici- 
palities usually costs about double what it 
costs when done by private enterprise. The 
total cost to Liverpool of the various 
municipal demolition and housing schemes 
up to December, 1914, is given in the 
Housing Committee’s report as 41,185,661, 
and the loss to the ratepayers for that year 
in round figures as £34,000, after allowing 
for all receipts from the property. What 
this annual loss for past years and for 
years to come means when capitalised and 
added to the total cost is simply incal- 
culable. Obviously the property can never 
under any circumstances be worth a tithe 
of what, in the end, will have been ex- 
pended on it. Year by year, as it gets 
older, more and. more will necessarily have 
to be spent on repairs and maintenance. 
By the time the sinking fund is clear the 
‘dwellings will in some cases be as obsolete 
as the property they replaced. Already 
decent working-class people dislike being 
herded together in these huge blocks 
‘situated in congested neighbourhoods. 
(‘They long for little self-contained houses 
where greater privacy and decency can be 
‘secured. Fifty years hence this desire will 
be universal, and in my opinion, people will 
long before then positively object to live in 
municipal blocks at any price. 

No municipal housing scheme that I 

know of pays. Every scheme is too ex- 
travagant and costly. None of them pro- 
wide for the dregs of humanity, who drift 
about disseminating  insanitation and 
disease. They all involve the ratepayers in 
immense capital outlay, and all necessitate 
more or less heavy annual charges. The 
only thing that can be said for them is that 
they do confer benefits and privileges on a 
limited section of the community at the 
expense of other sections who can often ill 
afford such forced vhilanthropy, and who 
are in some cases themselves worse off than 
‘he very people who are benefited. National 
and municipal doles may in the past have 
purchased the worker’s vote, but a con- 
{nuation of the policy will in the end prove 
as detrimental to the worker as to the 
nation. Let the nation and the munici- 
dalities deal with the idle, the thriftless, the 
sanitary, and the permanently filthy and 
vicious.. The middle and better ~ class 
worker, given regular and remunerative 
employment, can look after himself. Re- 
ular work and good wages is what he 
wants, not spoon feeding. 
In the past 98 per cent. of working-class 
touses have been provided by private en- 
€tprise. _Jerry-building ceased w'th the 
idoption of stringent bye-laws and regula- 
tons. The conditions of the past are gone 
(Or ever. Builders are public benefactors, 
pioneers of employment and trade. Build- 
Mg and house-owning is as much a busj- 
1€SS proposition as the provision of boots 
and clothes or any other commodity. Tax 
tand rate it unjustly and excessively, and 
timmediately ceases. Remove oppressive 
€gislation and encourage it, and all the 
/l0uses needed, and just the kind of houses 
leeded, will be immediately forthcoming. 
National or municipal houses are never 
sold. There is no turnover and no trade, 
10 dealings, no finality; only rates, stil] 
more rates and stagnation. ~ 
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THE PROTECTION. OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings (20, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.), suggest once more to the 
clergy and property owners, and others who 
contemplate making contributions to any 
work of repair, that their gifts should be 
conditional ‘‘ upon the work being done in 
accordance with the society’s view.’’ ‘he 
annual report just issued shows that the 
help of the society’s architects has been 
much appreciated in many parts of the 
country. On the other hand the society 
recognises the care with which such work 
is being undertaken. It is noted, in refer- 
ence to the windows in York Minster, that 
in recent years ‘‘ the care bestowed upon all 
repair to the glazing could hardly be ex- 
celled.’? The authorities in Beverley are 
congratulated upon the way in which the 
North Bar is preserved, but it is remarked 
that the society has ‘‘ for some time past 
given the matter careful consideration so 
that, in the event of this approach to Bever- 
ley being considered too narrow for the 
traffic, it may be ready with a practical 
scheme to lay before those responsible, by 
which the need will be met and the Bar 
saved.’’ Among the buildings ‘‘ which 
have come before the Society ’’ during the 
past twelve months in addition to those 
named, are Beverley Minster, Borough- 
bridge Church, Durham Cathedral, Castle 
Dairy (Kendal), Alwoodley Hall (Leeds), 
Boar’s Head Inn (Middleton, Lancs), 
Radcliffe Tower (Lancs), Rothwell Church 
(Lincs), Sprotborough Church, Terrington 
Church, and Tickhill Church. 


“A PASSION FOR THE PARENT 
OF THE ARTS.” 


In the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’’ Mr. C. Lewis 
Hind prefaces a notice of the Civic Arts 
Association Exhibition with some search- 
ing questions, to which the R.I.B.A. has 
no doubt a complete series of answers, 
which, however, are but little likely to be 
made public. 

The Civic Arts Association is but a year 
old, but it has already done sterling work. 
Some harvest of its early tilling may be 
seen at the galleries, 9, Conduit Street, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The Institute is eighty-two years old, and 
is hardly known to the general public. 
Why? Why is not the Royal Institute of 
British Architects as influential and popular 
as the Royal Academy?  Architecture—~ 
our public buildings, our homes, city im- 
provements, town-planning—is infinitely 
more important to most of us than paint- 
ings. Why is there not an annual exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings translanted 
into a pictorial and attractive form, with 
models of new buildings, civic and domes- 
tic, and models of new town-planning 
schemes wandering through meadows and 
winding by little streams ? 

Why have we never been shown a gay, 
gala-like model of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb? Why does not the Institute show 
a model of the vast Charing Cross Improve- 
ment Scheme, on the lines of the ‘‘ model 
of a town-planning scheme for the city of 
Oporto, Portugal,’? by Mr. Barry Parker, 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition? Why 
are not Press and private view tickets sent 
out for new buildings? Architects are too 
modest. They have allowed themselves to 
be persuaded that architecture is an acces- 
sory, whereas it is the Parent of the Arts 
and the one art in which every citizen is 
vitally interested. Perhaps, after the war, 
a president and secretary of the Royal In- 
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stitute of British Architects will arise with 
a genius for organisation, with enthusiasm, 
visionary as well as practical, who will in- 
trigue the public, and architects also, into 
a passion for the Parent of the Arts. 

The auguries are hopeful. The war has 
roused the Institute of British Architects as 
it has roused us all. The Institute is 
taking a leading part in the Charing Cross 
Improvement Scheme, and it has en- 
couraged the Civic Arts Association to 
exhibit in its galleries the best designs in 
their competition for war memorials. 


OBITUARY. 


Lieutenant H. H. Athin-Berry, R.N. 

Lieutenant Harold Harding Atkin-Berry, 
R.N., who was killed in action at the age 
of twenty-four years, was the third son of 
Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, F-R.J.B.A., and 
Mrs. Atkin-Berry, of St. Margarets, West 
Hill, Sydenham. 


Second-Lieutenant F. Saxon Snell. 

Second-Lieutenant Frank Saxon Snell, 
B.A.Cantab., Royal Berkshires, who was 
killed on action on July 11, at the age of 
twenty-nine, was the only son of Mr. A. 
Saxon-Snell, F.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Saxon 
Snell, of Cranford, Cookham Dean, Berks. 


Second-Lieutenant A. B. K. Coop. 

Second-Lieutenant Arthur Basil Kemball 
Cook, Royal Fusiliers, who was killed on 
July 1, aged thirty years, was a son of Mr. 
A. K. Cook, of “The Close,’ Winchester. 
He was a Scholar of Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, and by profession an 
architect. 


Second-Lieutenant C. K. Howe. 

Second-Lieutenant Charles Kingsley 
Howe, Berkshire Regiment, who fell on 
July 1, had studied under Mr. Edmund i 
Sullivan, A.R.W.S. He joined the teach- 
ing staff of the Goldsmiths’ College Art 
School, Hatcham, and had exhibited at the 
International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Engravers. He enlisted in 
the Artists’ Rifles in September, 1914, and 
obtained a commission last year. 


Captain E. M. Gregson. 

Captain Edward Maurice Gregson, Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment, who fell on 
June 28; aged twenty-six years, was the 
elder son and a partner of Mr. G. E. 
Gregson, of Liverpool and Southport, sur- 
veyor and agent to the Hesketh estates. 
On leaving Shrewsbury School he was 
articled to his father at Preston as a sur- 
veyor and mining engineer. At the out- 
break of the war he was a Professional 
Associate of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
was studying for his Fellowship. He had 
served at the front since May of last year, 
and was in the fighting at Festubert. 


Captain G. Dickins. 

Captain Guy Dickins, King’s Royal Rifle 
‘Corps, who died from wounds on July 17, 
was the son of the late Mr. A. L. Dickins, 
of Hopefield, Manchester. He was a 
scholar of Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, taking a First Class in the Final 
Classical Schools, 1904. As a Craven 
Fellow he worked for some years in the 
British School of Archeology, Athens: he 
was elected Fellow and Lecturer of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in 1908, and pub- 
lished, with other books, the Catalogue of 
Sculptures in the Acropolis Museum. He 
obtained a commission soon after the war 
began, and was gazetted captain in 1915. 
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basis in order to allow the use 
the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 58. 


ADVERTISER (ineligible) with first-class references 
and widely ‘known among architects and contractors 
in South Wales, wants to engage himself for the 
duration of the war. Open to serve in any capacity 
where extensive knowledge of contracting business 
and intimate knowledge of building construction and 
materials, plans, specifications, and quantities are of 
value. Offers giving particulars of appointment and 
remuneration to Box 848. 


ADVERTISER is open to take sub-contracts. Labour 
only. Any trade.—A., 39, Albert Road, Waltham- 


stow. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to send for terms to quan- 
tity surveyor with excellent. professional references, 
supported by extensive quantity surveying practice, 
and advantage of exceptional practical knowledge of 
building construction. Open to serve Architects m 
preparing quantities, specifications, surveyos, arbitra- 
tions, etc.—Box 847. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s Assistant (25) disen- 
gaged; seven years at last position ; rejected from 
Army,—Box 858. 


BUILDING Contractor wishes engagement on any 
work where his experience would be of value. Ex- 
cellent reference over 30 years. Employed 60 men 
on mason and brickwork, knowledge of all branches, 
ferro-concrete, furnaces, heating, estate work, sani- 
tation, purification works, water supplies. Plans, 
specifications, levelling.—Box 862. 


CARPENTRY work or_ alterations and repairs 
wanted, day or piece.—J., 11, Kelvin Road, High- 
bury, N, 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor’s Manager, over 20 
years’ experience on public works in England and 
Colonies, requires position in month’s time, Ex- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, etc. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


CONTRACTORS’ disputed accounts, estimating, 
quantities (including checking), measuring, prime 
cost system, arbitration, adjustment and final 
accounts undertaken by advertiser with large con- 
tracting experience and dealings with public bodies, 
architects, merchants, etc.; highest credentials ; 
charges moderate; special fees quoted in particu- 
lars--Box 850 for address card for inquiries and 
references, 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires engagement. Designs, 
working drawings, details, specifications, quantities. 
Ineligible for- Army. Give one clear day.—B., 30, 
Gordon Road, Wanstead, E. 


FRENCH polishing jobs wanted, large or small. 
Any distance. Estimates given for all kinds of 
work.—Sheath and Bound, Contract Polishers to the 
Trade, 54, Spenser Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. 


GENERAL or Working Foreman (trade, bricklayer) 
disengaged. Large experience. New or alterations. 
Town or country. Good references—H, §&., 8, Carl- 
ton Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 


PAINTING, Paperhanging, Distempering etc., 
wanted. Plant, tools, and materials optional.—H. J. 
Winmill, 25, St. Barnabas Street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


PAINTING, etc, (piecework, labour only), required 
by practical man. Twenty-five years’ experience. 
Good references. —W., 9, Sunnyside-road, Leyton. 


| PLUMBER (good) and Mate want work. Age 40. 
—R. Cornelius, Plumber, 5, Acre Square, Clapham 
Park Road, Clapham, 8.W. 856 


REPRESENTATIVE, energetic, connection leading pro- 
vincial architects, builders; good technical knowledge 
building, desires engagement with specalist firm; age 
45; salary, expenses, and commission.—Box 846. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


YOUNG Architect and Quantity Surveyor, now in 
partnership, desires temporary engagement; free 
any time; war or other work.—Box 855. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerate 


we are able to announce that ” T zy 
than that of any other Architectural Journal. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 


he Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT'S Assistant wanted immediately. State 
age, experience, and references.—Fred C. Martin, 
Angel Row, Nottingham. ' 


COMPOSITION.—Floor layers required ; good, cap- 
able men with knowledge of scraping. Only men 
ineligible for the services need apply.—Box 838. 


DRAUGHTSMAN required. Thoroughly experienced 
man. Ineligible. One who has been accustomed to 
medium-class flats preferred. Competent to take 
off quantities Apply, by letter, stating age, €X- 
perience, and salary required, to Central London 
Building Co., 116, Judd Street, W.C. 


GENERAL Foreman (experienced) wanted.—Apply, 
siving full particulars, to Walter Lawrence and Son, 
19, Finsbury Square. 


GENERAL Plumber for jobbing business. _First-rate 
man, Full wages. Must be smart.—Particulars by 
letter to Geo. Hill, 227, High Road, Streatham. 


WANTED, a young Architect, having had experience 
on important building work, required for an appoint- 
ment in India: under a large firm of engineers and 
contractors.—Apply, by letter, stating experience, 
salary required, etc., to T. A. Martin and Co., 
Vestry House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


FOR disposal, building sand substitute; unequalled 
for concreting; on rail, chep; Tunstall Station, 

epegrites Meakin (Tunstall), Ltd., Tunstall, 
affs.—817. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards ; 
lowest wharf prices.—C, H. Glover amd Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 3.E. 


TO BE SOLD, OR BY ROYALTY PAYMENTS.— 
A valuable invention for a concrete article for which 
there is a constant demand, and which has been 
thoroughly tested. Principals. only—W. W., C.o. 
Percy Collins, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 860 


JOBBING Builders for sale, North London. Owner 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation.—Box 861. 


governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
d below are framed upon the lowest possible 
of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,’ &c., at a figure well within 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS,| 


and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 


Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 


Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds, 


(Tel. 192.) 


Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicak 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many othe 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize 
man, and Head of the Department of Building a 


the Leeds Technical School). 


| 


The 9 months’ S.I. Courses commence in une 
Past successes include:—The Penfold Silver Medal) 
Building Prize, Drive: Prize, and the Irish Specia, 


Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
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Special personal system of preparations by cot 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batl 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosveno 


Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


MESSRS. CHURCHILL AND SIM’S next PUBLI) 
SALE will take place at the GREAT HALL, WI! 


CHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23 or 30, 1916, 
at TWELVE o’clock precisely, with an assortment 
DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, etc. 


Catalogues of Churchill and Sim, Wood Broke) 


29, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 


MI | 


To Haulage Contractors, Manufacturers, and Othe) 


MESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS AND CASSE! 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, City, i, 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, 1916, at TWO o’clo) 


precisely, a nearly new 
FIVE-TON FODEN STEAM WAGON, 


and, as a second lot, a THREE-TON TRAILE 


which is also practically new. 
May be inspected at Barking, by orders only 


) 


be had of Messrs. FULLER, HORSEY AND C) 
Mechanical Auctioneers and Valuers, 11, Billit) 


Square, E.C. 


SALE TO-DAY, at TWO o'clock, 
Without Reserve, “To clear the ground. 


By permission of the Whitgift Governors. Croh! 


House Demolition, South Croydon. 


MESSRS. BLAKE, SON AND WILLIAMS will SE. 
by AUCTION 300 Lots valuable Joists, Floor) 


Matching, 2,000 ft. old Oak Timber, 20,000 Plain 


Pan Tiles and 20 by 10 Slates, 30,000 Bricks, Yi 
Stone Paving, Corrugated Iron, and Tim! 


Buildings. 


Catalogues at the Auctioneers’ Offices, Croydon 


BUILDING LANDS AND SITES. 


FREEHOLDS. — Trade Centres. — A far-set! 
capitalist taking the present time as his op)! 
tunity may, by judicious buying, obtain future! 
come and security beyond usual expectation—f 


STANLEY MAY (May and Rowden), 27, 


Street, W., has PROPERTIES for SALE to form \ 
basis for building up a splendid West End Est 


in the very finest position for business pu 


and has an easy scheme of finance to mee 


times. Personal interview only by appointment. | 


S 


| 
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EDITORIAL. 


HAT private rights should not be allowed to over- 
ride public interests 1s an axiom that is too often 
ignored in practice. Rights of light and Alt eos, 

example, act in restraint of trade, as Mr. Quennell 
demonstrated very clearly in his admirable article on 
the subject in last week’s issue. Not only do they 
harass and worry architects and builders, but they 
deter persons from building by making the operation 
very much of a gamble, with large stakes at issue ; for 
there is no certainty as to the extent of the liability 
until the Court has declared the amount of the 
damages and the lawyers’ bills of casts have been pre- 
sented. Hitherto those who are chiefly and most 
directly concerned in this matter have shown too much 
gratitude for small mercies. They expressed, for 
instance, an almost pathetic gratitude for the small 
measure of relief afforded by the leading case of Colls 
y. Home and Colonial Stores; in which the decision 
really seems to have done more harm than good by its 
effect as a soporific, while the measure of fairness it 
meted out has been by no means consistently main- 
tained in subsequent actions, the standard varying 
with the constitution of the Ceurt. 


* *K > * 


The issue of an action still depends on the facts of 
any particular case, on the manner in which they are 
set before the Court, and on the healthiness or other- 
wise of the digestive system, physical and mental, of 
the judges—that is to say, largely on chance, whim, 
and caprice. In spite of the many actions that have 
been fought out to the bitter end, and in spite of all the 
legal and technical subtlety that has been lavished 
upon them, no clear principle of guidance for the archi- 
tect and builder has been as yet evolved. Building in 
towns is therefore too much dogged and daunted by 
legal hazard. These conditions have been hitherto 
accepted with marvellous docility ; but how the yoke 
has galled Mr. Quennell’s experience makes only too 
plainly evident. “Such is the law and such is the 
interpretation thereof” has been too long a formula of 
unquestioned authority. An inauiry into the ethical 
soundness of the law has become imperative simul- 
taneously with the perception that in the impending 
international struggle for commercial supremacy every 
retarding influence must be swept away. 


* ¥ * * 


To deprive a man of his acquired rights of hght 
and air, and thus to lessen appreciably the business 
efficiency of his premises, is, from the rational, national, 
and equitable point of view, an effect to be studiously 
avoided. Advocates of reform have no desire to 
transfer a burden nor to inflict an injury; but they 
justly claim protection against rights that can be, and 
have been, exaggerated into an iniquitous monopoly. 
They ask that, in the national interest, they shall no 


longer be intimidated by the fear of unascertainable 
liabilities from erecting the buildings which are neces- 
sary to meet the new national emergencies. 


* * * * 


For uncertainty they want substituted the enun- 
ciation of a clear principle which shall afford them 
definite guidance as to what they may and may not da. 
They have a moral right to this guidance, and to get it 
gratis before they begin to build, not at enormous 
expense and inconvenience after they have built; and 
some means of assurance that they shall not be 


prosecuted and persecuted upon a debatable issue can | 


surely be, and must be, devised. Such debatable 
points as may arise could be determined inexpensively 
by a properly constituted building court, whose permis- 
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sion to build should preclude action at law. There) 


should be as much finality and certainty in defining 
and prescribing the perpendicular as there is in settling 
the horizontal building line, and ultimately this will be 
done ; but to postpone this very necessary reform is to 


incur a very serious responsibility—in fact, to give 


hostages to the enemy trader. 


* * * * 


Truly the gods are descending from Olympus. In 


a most opportune article which he contributes to the 
“Daily Telegraph,” Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A, 
expands and_ illuminates Mr. John Burns’s ozte7 
dictum that “Beauty is not only pleasing to the eye 
and consoling to the mind im a great city. It pays i 
solid cash.” Mr. Newton welcomes the rap prochemen: 
between art and business. Each has got what the 
other wants. That they do really want each other 1: 
now evident. Formerly the business man “had no us 
for art.’ Now he has discovered that it 1s a g00 
business asset—that money spent on good buildin; 
and attractive decoration is really an excellent invest 
ment, returning him some fifty and some an hundred 
fold. It is to. the Americans that we are mos 
sndebted for this change of attitude. They have lon 
anticipated us in the full and general realisation the 
good building is good business. No respectabl 

‘American citizen would care to be seen entering > 

meanly built bank, and his wife scorns to do he 

shopping in any but the most palatial stores. | 


* * * * 


Our American visitors (being an outspoken peopl 
having made these preferences plain, our business me 
have acted upon the hint. But the root of the matt’ 
lies deeper than that. Commercialism is everywhe’ 
mitigating on its initial severity. At first bent excel 
sively on money-getting, it afterwards cast about 
agreeable means of spending wealth and leisure, and 
consequently developing—slowly it may be, but nev! 
theless surely—a sense of beauty. Perhaps \. 
Newton’s wisest and happiest word is that while t 


E 
; 

1 
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commercial community cannot afford to neglect the 
element of beauty and impressiveness in its surround- 
ings, an art which is divorced from the national life 
degenerates into an arid intellectual zstheticism ; and 
architecture, as the expression of life, has the advan- 
tage over most other arts of being visibly utilitarian, in 
three dimensions. The New Commercialism, dignified 
by art, is wellin sight. What of the New Architecture, 
vitalised by business? It is certainly in process of 
evolution, and no doubt the arrest of development 
caused by the great business of the war is for its 
ultimate good. On the rebound, it will take on a 
nobility that it would otherwise have lacked. 


* * * * 


‘ 


Since the war broke out, the expression ‘‘ coast 

defence,’’ once common, has assumed a sinister 
significance that forbids its further use with refer- 
ence to civil-engineering measures against erosion. 
At a meeting of the Eastern Sub-district of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, held 
last week at Sheringham, ‘“‘ coast protection’’ was 
the chief subject of discussion, and apparently there 
was no reference to coast defence in the military 
sense. This, we think, was a serious omission. Not 
that it is a matter of immediate importance, now 
that the Germans have so glutted themselves with 
their stupendous victory in the North Sea that they 
have lost all appetite for further maritime adven- 
tures; but there is the future to consider, and the 
openness of our coasts to cowardly attacks by sea 
Savages is surely a vital factor in the problem of 
coast defence. If, after the war, the Germans are 
permitted to retain a fleet, the best guarantee that 
they will not use it suddenly and treacherously for 
the bombardment of defenceless seaside towns is to 
orovide that those towns shall not remain defence- 
less. 
f = * + * 
_ It has become quite clear that the Boche has but 
ttle relish for hazardous enterprise—that he is not 
mn any sense a sportsman; and knowledge that at 
any point he chose to attack he would certainly meet 
with a hearty response would have great weight in 
us councils. Some system of coast fortification, it 
seems to us, 1s bound to come; and this considera- 
aon renders rather futile the conclusion at the 
meeting that coast protection should be a local 
‘ather than a national concern, except that the 
sovernment would be expected to contribute to the 
unds! Furthermore, it came out at the meeting 
hat ‘‘ work in one district under present conditions 
might cause considerable injury in another 
listrict.’’ There is also, we gather, some difficulty 
n getting adjoining authorities to co-operate. 
\ltogether, it seems eminently desirable that the 
mtire coast should be nationalised. There are, we 
ire quite well aware, formidable obstacles to such a 
ourse, but they can and must be swept away; and 
ve must confess that we have no patience with such 
vettifogging parochial views of the situation as 
hose expressed at this meeting of the Eastern Sub- 
listrict of the Institution of Municipal and County 
‘ngineers. 


* * * *% 


Builders are bearing with exemplary patience and 
datriotism far more than an average share of the 
vurdens of the war. It would be safe to say that no 
‘lass of business has been so hard hit, directly and by 
lcochet. Yet they have not murmured nor rebelled. 
Chey were content to suffer and make sacrifices for 
heir country; but their loyal and cheerful endurance 
vf whatsover hardship seems necessary in this cause 
ntitles them, surely, to more consideration than they 
‘Te getting in the courts with respect to interrupted 
ontracts. Two cases which were tried last week had 
‘esults that seem to confirm this view. In at least 
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one of these cases, if not in both, it seemed as if the 
contractor was, in effect, to be penalised for not doing 
what national emergencies had prevented his doing. 
It is as if the Government had bound him hand and 
foot and handed him over unconditionally to the tender 
mercies of the other party to the contract; and such 
cases lend point to the historical cabman’s discrimina- 
tion between the Courts of Justice, which he professed 
himself unable to locate, and the Law Courts, of whose 
whereabouts he was aware with the familiarity which 
breeds contempt—of courts. 


In the one case a builder had agreed to build a house 
of specified cost and description within a stated time, 
on land leased to him on those conditions; the agree- 
ment being signed shortly before war was declared. 
What position builders were in when the cataclysm 
occurred we all know. This particular builder found 
that owing to the scarcity of labour and increased cost 
of materials, he could not complete within the specified 
time. He asked for an extension, which was refused, 
and eventually the landowner took possession of the 
site and all that was on it; whereupon the builder 
claimed damages for breach of contract, or, alterna- 
tively claimed for work done and materials supplied. 
He pleaded that the time limit in the contract was 
rendered void by the operation of the Courts Emer- 
gency Powers Act. It was held by the Court that the 
landowner was within his rights in taking possession ; 
“the circumstances which supervened after the 
outbreak of the war reidered the plaintiff’s position 
more difficult and more expensive, but he was not 
thereby relieved from his obligation to complete the 
building at the date specified in his contract.” Also 
he had not proceeded with the work with diligence and 
dispatch, and had therefore committed a breach of the 
contract. Furthermore, the Courts Emergency Act 
did not apply. All which is unquestionably flawless 
law, although builders cannot be expected to rejoice 
and be exceeding glad at its deadly precision. 


In the other case, Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co. had 
contracted to construct the Littleton reservoirs for the 
Metropolitan Water Board. When, in February of 
the present year, the work was stopped by the Ministry 
of Munitions, the contractors assumed that, the con- 
tinuance of the contract having become impossible and 
illegal, it had come to an end. The Water Board 
thought otherwise, and went into Court for a declara- 
tion that the contract was binding, and that the 
contractors’ plant and materials should have been left 
on the site until the work was finished. Asa matter of 
law, the Water Board was irrefragably right ; the judge 
held that on the facts the contract had not been 
abrogated. Therefore, as contractors’ counsel said, 
“the defendants might be held back indefinitely and 
yet would have to be ready to go on again at any 
moment. That would mean that a quantity of capital 
must be kept locked up in readiness to carry on, though 
permission to do so might be given.” Then a strange 
thing happened. The Court interposed to temper the 
rigours of the law with an infusion of common sense. 
He invited the rival counsel to meet him in his private 
room, where, presumably, all were more free to talk 
like human beings rather than as blind accessories of 
the legal machinery. At any rate, some sort of mutual 
arrangement was made, on the understanding, it would 
seem, that, pending further orders from the Minister of 
Munitions, the contractors’ plant was to remain on the 
job. Clearly the law, devised equitablv enough for 
ordinary circumstances, breaks down under the stress 
of the present exceptional conditions, which should be 
met, we think, by the establishment of an inexpensive 
emergency court or committee, empowered to deal 
summarily with such cases as those we have here 
outlined. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


EARLY a score of years before Addison and 
Steele brought out the “ Spectator,” curious 
John Houghton, F.R.S., published, on Wed- 
nesday, March 30, 1692, the first number of “A 
Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade.” 
Utility before amusement. It is a trite reflection that 
while fame awaits those who succeed in amusing US, 
we hasten to forget the names of those whose activities 
are merely useful. While Addison and Steele are 
immortal, John Houghton is hardly remembered now, 
although in his own day he was recognised as “a 
person qualify’d and dispos’d to the service of his 
country ”—a testimonial to that effect was signed by 
eight-and-twenty men who may be presumed to have 
been of high standing in that day, seeing that the list 
of them includes Dr. Robert Plot, Tohn Evelyn, Samuel 
Pepys, Hans Sloane, and Edmund Halley. 
* * * * 
Houghton, indeed, was the founder of technical 
journalism, and was fully conscious that his was a high 
calling. Also he made it a wide one, embracing every- 
thing in the nature of “husbandry and trade.” His 
first two papers having been purely introductory, it 1S 
‘n his third issue that he comes to grips with the work. 
He comes in on the ground floor: “ In the beginning of 
the world God created the heaven and the earth, which 
is all I can say about the beginning of matter.” Hes 
anxious to be accurate. ~ Earth in the strictest sense,” 
he tells us, “is a gross matter freed from all things that 
may be called by another name, what the chymists call 
(caput mortuum) the dead head, (terra damnata) 
the damn’d or condemn’d earth, that from which, by 
the ordinary known Arts, nought can be extracted.” 
It looks very learned, although one does not quite 
know what it means. This unholy evra is often met 
‘n bad foundations, and is still commonly described in 
very similar terms, with a marked preference for the 
shorter of them. Houghton quotes “the most excel- 
lent gardiner, John Evelyn, Esq,, E.R:S.,”= forthe 
studiously moderate statement “thats =tnere mare 
reckon’d no fewer than one hundred and seventy-nine 
millions one thousand and sixty different sorts of 
earth.” Most of them bad for foundations. 
* * * * 


From these Houghton selects such as relate to 
tillage and the useful arts. I come to clay by jumping 
the numbers in which Houghton spreads information 
with a free hand, as he here indicates: ~ T have in the 
best manner | could learn, given the nature and true 
effects of earth, water, air, and fire, I have epitomised 
and explained the doctrine of fermentation agreeable 
to the principles of the learned Dr. Willis, and done 
several other things that I thought necessary to be 
known in order to the regular and well understanding 
of husbandry and trade; I shall now descend to as 
perfect histories of things as I can learn, both mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, and for instances shall take 
clay, wheat, and a cow, and Pll begin with clay, and 
not tie myself so, but to interline some other matter 
when it fairly offers”—thus anticipating what has 
become an inveterate habit of the journalist, technical 
or other. 1 

* * * 

He quotes from Dr. Martin Lyster, “the great 
naturalist and encourager of this work,” a “ table of 
clays,” which, investigators may like to know, origi- 
nally appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 164, p. 745.. Pale yellow clay was found in the 
marlpit at Ripley; a dark blue clay or marl at 
Tolthrop; milk-white clay in. the Isle of Wight; 
potters’ pale yellow clay at Wakefield: clunch in 
Cambridgeshire, and so forth. In Staffordshire, in 
those days. it appears, they had no better idea about 
their rich deposits of clay than to “plow ” it for crops. 
Speed the “ plow”! How is it that modern spelling 


has deteriorated so idiotically? © A chymical 
Anatomy of clay,” Houghton regrets, “T cannot find in 
books.” 

* * * 

Quoting hereabouts from “the curious Mr. Evelyn” 
(every pundit cited is the curious, the learned, the 
ingenious, the excellent Mr. So-and-so), he states on 
that gentleman’s authority, “that timber, when dry, 
may be preserved, ’tis good to be wrapped about in 
mortar.” If that was all that they knew about wood- 
preservatives, they escaped an embarrassment of choice 
that to some extent atoned for their handicap of 
the hundred and seventy-nine millions odd of different — 
sorts of earth. Another compensation that these 
ancients had was that in Derbyshire coles” were 
“21d. the hundred.” To compare that with the current _ 
prices for Best Derbyshire Brights is to feel like one 
born out of due season. 


se 


« ok x 


By way of “interlining,” Mr. Houghton notes that 
in Derby “one Mr. George Sorocold has set up a 
water-house to convey water-pipes to all the houses i 
the town that desire it, and ’tis likely that it will be | 
much used.” This item must have turned Londoners | 
green with envy, for theirs was then got from the | 
Thames in buckets; unless Lamb’s Conduit and the © 
Aldgate Pump were much earlier institutions than I | 
imagine them to be, and the New River had hardly | 
been completed. Yet Sorocold’s monopoly was not so 
small a beginning of greater things as was the source 
of “the river upon which Derby is built”; for “ above § 
Ruwsley, where the head of it is, it may be stopt with | 
an oat-sheaf.” 


* * * * 


Houghton’s Derbyshire correspondent, who supplies ! 
him with materials for three or four of his weekly” 
papers, tells him that near Chatsworth there is “ store 
of iron oar, of which are made rods, nails, and other) 
utensils; also rich quarries of mill-stones, and they 
serve most part of the kingdom, and they are worth 
eight, nine, or ten pounds the pair, and grind-stones | 
of all sorts, from five or six foot diameter and under, 
and scythe-stones in abundance, which serve all parts. 
of the kingdom. There are also quarries of free-stone | 
alabaster, and marble; of which as curious works 
might be made as the world affords. There is alsc 
abundance of brick and tobacco-pipe Clay, and my 
friend never saw better brick made or burnt. There 
is also store of lime, which makes as good mortar a! 
can be used; and critch-lime is carried up and dow 
for whiting, being as pure as any chalk. There is als 
great store of plaister, which, being burnt, is thresh’ 
ta powder, to which it turns with ease being new; thi 
being well wrought with water, and spread on a floo! 
in a few days will be as hard as brick, and may be mad 
as smooth as glass, but the floors are commonly mad 
part of old and part of new plaister, and the new alon 
‘5 used for drawing a thin fine white coat over the gra 
(viz., old and new beaten together, and if this prove t 
be curiously burnt, neither too much, for then it W! 
be more soft when the floor is cast, and will sweep u 
in a short time, unless extremely watered, which som: 
times recovers it: nor too little, for then it cannot 
threshed to any purpose, and so makes the floor @ 
lumps, as if it was full of stones, which will also be tl 
ruin of it. But if both these extremities be avoided, 
will continue a firm floor for hundreds of years, thoug 
constantly trod upon, and will be safe from all dang’ 
of fire” He was told by “a person of honour ” th 
this marvellous material was “ plaister of paris.” An; 
how. this is surely a very early instance of the ment 
of fire-proof floors. But how did he know they wou! 
last hundreds of years ? | 

* * * * | 


He has what is historically a very interesting accou! 
of brickmaking. He states that a man could ma’ 
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fourteen thousand or fifteen thousand a day; “ but 
Nicholas Gooding, of Hammersmith. for a wager of 
410, made in one day 22,000 bricks, upon which. Sir 
Nicholas Crisp assisted him to set up, and he is now 
living at Hammersmith, and worth several thousand 
pounds.” Houghton’s account of bricklaying clinches 
the observations on old brickwork made by the district 
surveyor in the course of a lecture at the Concrete 
Institute, which we summarised a few weeks ago. 


* * co * 


“A brick wall of a foot and a half thick,” says 
Houghton, “is commonly made by stretchers and 
headers—that is, by laying on the out-side one brick, 
so as to have the narrowest side of it to be seen long- 
ways, and next to have only the end seen, and the 
brick lying on the broad side, and so on, a stretcher 
-and a header. On the other side of the wall is done 
the like, only the header is laid against the stretcher, 
and the stretcher against the header ; by which means 
‘there will be a great many hollow places, which usually 
are filled up with batts, or small pieces of brick or 
stone, but sometimes for cheat or covetousness, with 
charnico (rubbish), or any sorry thing can be met with.” 

* * * = 


The bricks “are laid in mortar made of a load of 
sand, and one hundred or five and twenty bushels of 
slak’d lime with water well mixt, which is the best sort 
of common mortar; but sometimes ’tis mixt with 
blood, scales of iron, and several other things, but very 
often rubbish, dirt, or other matter serves, with a less 
quantity of lime.” Cheat and covetousness. 


< * * * 


“With bricks, beside walls, are made pavements, 
water-courses, and what not. They serve for offensive 
weapons, tilters of beer, steps to get over dirty ways 
by; made hot in a cloth, applied to a pained part, they 
‘often ease it, and cause sweating; they are good to 
receive matters wet or dry, for fumigation; and at or 
near Hambrough, I am informed, ’tis customary to 
put a hot brick into their meal or dough, and let it lie 
sometime in it before baking, when they make bread ; 
whether ’tis always, or only in cold weather to help it 
to rise, I know not.” Brick powder, he says, was used 
by chymists “ for. divers purposes, as in powder to mix 
with several things to separate them, and hinder their 
clinging together or rising in a body, or by making it 
in lumps as big as pigeons’ eggs, red hot, and quenching 
them in oil olive, as in oil of bricks, mentioned in the 
London Dispensatory.” One more auotation: “I am 
told that in Russia they use sun-burnt bricks; and I 
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know a gentleman of Bedfordshire did the like, as he 
told me, to good purpose. And the Tower of Babel, 
I am informed, was so built.” 

Quaint, credulous, garrulous old John Houghton! 
If you have not previously met him, I am delighted to 
have been the medium of introduction. 

NEMO. 


RHE EEALES: 


New Zealand Government Offices, Strand, W.C. 

HE front of this building, which comprises six 
floors in addition to the ground floor and the 
basement, is of Portland stone, white glazed 
bricks being used for facing the back and the areas. 
Westmorland green slates cover the mansard, but 
the main roof, being flat, is constructed of steel and 
concrete, covered with asphalte. The exhibition hall 
on the ground floor has a coffered ceiling, and the 
Ionic columns shown on the plan are of grande 
antique marble, with bronze caps and bases. Its 
floor is of Roman mosaic with panels of rich- 
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coloured marbles. The main staircase is of Pente- 
likon marble, with wrought-iron balustrade and 
‘bronze handrail. The High Commissioner’s room, 
library, and reading-rooms, which are all on the first 
floor, have enriched plaster ceilings. Messrs. Crick- 
may and Sons, 13, Victoria Street, Westminster, are 
the architects, and Messrs. John Greenwood, Ltd., 
the builders. The marble work was executed by 
Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd.; the metal- 
work by Messrs. J. W. Singer and Sons, Ltd.; the 
enriched plaster ceilings by the Bromsgrove Guild; 
asphalte by Claridge’s Asphalte Co. The hift was 
installed by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. Plans are 
given on p. 03. 
Saunderton Sanatorium. 


This sanatorium is situated in the Chiltern Hills, 
near Saunderton Station, where the ‘‘middle”’ 
chalk comes nearly to the surface. It stands on the 
side of a hill, in fifty acres of its own land, facing 
S.S.W. A pine and beech wood forming an arc 
on the crest behind it affords protection from the 
N. andN.E. Itis intended for use as a convalescent 
home in cases of tuberculosis which require a 
change of a month or two in the country to complete 
the patient’s recovery. The plan was arranged 
under the supervision of the late Dr. Glover Lyon, 
head physician to the hospital. It includes two 
buildings, each of a single storey, and provides 
accommodation for twenty female patients. The 
main building is devoted to the patients, the Sister, 
and the necessary offices; the smaller building 
contains a laundry and accommodation for two 
maids. It may be mentioned that the patients will 
assist in keeping the place clean and also do some 
at least of the laundry work. The main considera- 
tion has been to secure thorough ventilation. The 
dormitories, which will hold ten beds each, are pro- 
vided with adjustable louvres on each side of the 
windows; these louvres open at the height of 4 feet 
above the floor, thus avoiding any direct draught on 
the patients’ heads. The dormitories are isolated 
from the remainder of the building by means of 
passages open to the fresh air at each end. The 
principle of through ventilation 1s carried out in the 
dressing-rooms by providing fixed louvres into the 
corridors, which in turn communicate with the open 
air by means of another series of fixed louvres on 
each side of the windows. The doors into the dining 
hall from the corridor open in two heights, and 
above the doors there are small windows looking 
out into the open over the roof of the corridor. The 
sanitary blocks are cut off by lobbies fitted with 
windows and louvres as shown on the plan. The 
two maids will live in a suite to themselves in the 
other block. The patients will dress and undress 
in the dressing-rooms, which are supplied with hot 
and cold water, and during the day they will, so far 
as is possible, be kept out of doors working in the 
garden or on the land. The dining hall, which opens 
on to the balcony in front, will be used as a living- 
room. For heating, open fires only will be used, on 
the principle that heat by radiation is not incom- 
patible with open windows and louvres, whereas the 
air heated by radiators would, in the same circum- 
stances, be dispersed, thus tending to promote the 
habit of closing windows. _ No system of central 
lighting is at present being installed. The sewerage 
is carried to a cess-pool, whence it will be utilised 
on the land. Water is supplied direct from a water 
tower on the slope at the back; a 5-in. bore-hole has 
been sunk to a depth of 225 ft. into the chalk and a 
Crossley oil-engine, 2} B.H.P., 1s capable of pump- 
ing at the rate of 800 gallons per hour for an inde- 
finite period. The architect is Mr. Manning Robert- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., of 50, Norfolk Square, Paddington, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Franklin, Ltd., of 
Deddington. 


Carter Memorial Hospital, Lancaster, Mass. 


This hospital, which in the elevation is faintly 
but pleasantly reminiscent of Georgian work, has 
been planned for tubercular patients; hence special 
care has been taken to give free access of sunshine 
and air, and in other ways to render the building — 
cheerful and pleasant as well as salubrious. Two 
long one-storey wings of wards flank a muddle 
portion of two storeys and basement. On the ground 
floor of the middle portion are a diet kitchen, a 
refectory, a sun room, and a few minor offices; m_ 
the upper storey, three private rooms with bath, | 
and a bathroom for the nurses. Small wings night | 
and left are respectively occupied by an office for 
the physicians and a visitors’ room. In front of the | 
central pavilion is a two-storey porch, roofed by the | 
projection of the gable, and enclosed on the ground- 
floor by filling the spaces between the pillars with 
broad arched windows. Wide door-windows open- 
ing on the broad porches enable the wheeling-out of | 
the patients in their beds for fresh-air treatment | 
when the weather is favourable. A glazed lower | 
porch in the middle portion provides for sheltered 
sun treatment. A row of small windows just above | 
the roofs of the porches of the long wing are | 
arranged to admit sun to the wards from which it is | 
otherwise cut off by the necessary porch roofs. 
Every room has a cross-current of air, and in winter | 
the incoming fresh air is warmed by the radiators. | 
The building shows, we think, as hospitals seldom 
do, an architectural effect that seems natural and | 
spontaneous, although it really springs, here as. 
always, from good proportions and the knowledg-| 
able but unaffected use of means and materials. 


4 


A Modern Florentine Hanging Lamp. 


Modern Florence has not entirely lost its ancient) 
reputation as the home of all the arts, and this lamp! 
is an excellent specimen of spirited design and 
competent art craftsmanship. Although the chains 
are perhaps a little exuberant, the design as a whole: 
is rich without being aggressively ornate. Even if 
the decorative details were subdued to extreme 
plainness, the lamp would remain an admirable 
example of scale and proportion. 


Doorway of House at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

A nice taste in doorways is the hall-mark (no equi 
voque is intended) of much of the domestic work 0} 
America, where they seem to have taken to heart the 
motto, “ Take care of the doorway, and the rest of the 
elevation will take care of itself”; which is soume 
doctrine in so far as it implies that the architect whi 
knows how to design a good doorway, and to invest k 
with a winning smile of invitation, will take though 
that the rest of the front shall not disgrace or contra 
dict it. Wren employed this knowledge with fin’ 
discretion; but Robert Adam rather exaggerated 1 
Adam influence is rather potent in the doorway show: 
in the present plate. The detailed drawing is anothe 
odmirable example of Mr. Walter McQuade’s extra 
ordinary skill in converting a working drawing into 
veritable work of art. | 


Branch Bank of England, Manchester. | 
It is to be feared that the general public (includin: 


the writers of guide-books) seldom recognise tl 
merits of a building until they discover that someon 
has thought it worth illustrating, or until they are to 
that it is the work of a great architect. This has bee 
the fate of the Branch Bank of England at Manchest€ 
of which a drawing by Mr. Gordon Hemm appears ¢ 
page 59. Guide-books commonly call it “a gloom 
Doric structure,” but it is in Cockerell’s best manne 
and no more need be said in its praise. 
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PICARDY VILLAGES AND THEIR ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST. 


Baus Gre 


HE British Army now engaged in the Somme 
offensive will carry with it many memories of 

Picardy villages. For it was into the villages 
ehind the line, during the long months of prepara- 
‘on for the advance, that the troops fell back for 
sst after spells of work in the trenches. From an 
minence, ‘‘somewhere’’ a few kilometres to the 
ear, you may get a commanding view of these 
dlages, as they lie scattered about the undulating 
country. And from a distance it is a sight goodly to 
vok upon. You see broad pleasant landscape; hill 
ad dale succeeding hill and dale, with gentle rise 
ad fall, until the lines of the hills merge and grow 
idistinguishable in the distance. And straggling 
cross the middle of the landscape are the trenches, 
voking lke a complicated meshwork of yellow 
bbons. At intervals a white strip, which is a road, 
asses into the maze, becomes lost, and then 
merges on the other side, its course accentuated 
y the tall reinforced concrete telegraph poles which 
orm a prominent and not altogether attractive 
sature of this part of the country. 
_A characteristic of Picardy villages is that nearly 
very one of them lies within a wood, or is 
urrounded by a thick belt of trees. A glance at the 
sap will show, indeed, that many of the place- 
ames end with ‘‘au Bois.’’ 
_It is for this reason, incidentally, that an advance 
‘ust be a slow and costly operation. The woods 
uturally afford first-class cover for artillery and 
achine-guns, and therefore offer an obstacle much 
ore difficult to reduce than the strongest-built fort 
tat modern engineering science can devise. 
| The villages that lie close up to the line are now 

‘tle more than fortified scrap-heaps. Even the 
ods which screen them are gradually disappear- 
g beneath the hurricane of shells which is poured 
to them unceasingly day and night. 

A number of the villages actually lie on the firing- 
ae, the trenches being dug through and into them 
odd and bewildering confusion. 

But it is not of these villages that the British 
rmy will cherish pleasant memories. It is of those 
dat lie six, eight, ten, or more kilometres back, 
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where there is no danger of being disturbed by 
whizz-bang or minenwerfer—where the only 
reminder of the war is the booming of the guns in 
the distance. Not that all these villages are by any 
means safe, for some are within easy reach of the 
German long-range guns. But these are now seldom 
used against such villages. The somewhat diffuse 
character of the target does not apparently appeal 
to the exact German mind. 

The typical Picardy village has little to offer in 
the way of fine architecture. 

Frequently it will consist merely of a few 
rambling lanes, lined with a straggling array of 
barns and sheds, a small church, and the inevitable 
estaminet. Occasionally it will include a number 
of fairly large houses, and perhaps an ancient 
chateau, shut off amid stately trees, through the 
branches of which you may catch a glimpse of 
gleaming white wall and high tower. It is to such 
a village as this that the soldier is brought back 
from the trenches to enjoy a few days of rest. 
Nearly always he will be billeted in a barn, on the 
outside of which, painted by the army sign-writer, 
is a board, revealing the inscription :— 


BILLET we Noni: 
OREICERS Stes ame. bed 
MEN ee ee 
HORSES #50) 5-0: = 4 
CELLARS a 
| 


the wording varying according to the accommoda- 
tion provided. Now, apart from esthetic considera- 
tions, the typical Picardy barn is a thing of con- 
siderable interest. The plan (see sketch) seldom 
varies, and the construction is nearly always the 
same, that is to say, brick foundation, walls of 
skeleton timber framing filled in with a combination 
of mud and straw, the whole covered in with a red- 
tiled roof. 

Usually the construction is exceedingly primitive. 
Timbers are rough and untrimmed, and put in place 
without any regard for exactness of position. 

Rafters are laid on at irregular intervals, and the 
number on one side of the roof seldom corresponds 
with that on the other. Consequently the problem 
of tile-laying becomes somewhat complicated, and 
various ingenious little makeshifts are introduced. 
The whole building is generally in a somewhat 
dilapidated and shaky condition, and it only requires 
one high-explosive shell to make a complete ruin of 
it. But in spite of all its deficiencies the Picardy 
barn is a highly picturesque type of building, 
reminding the Englishman of the half-timber work 
of the Tudor period in his own native land. 

The barns (for there are really two of them in 
most cases, one on each side of the entrance) 
always occupy a definite relationship to the various 
other buildings at hand. Thus, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch-plan, it will usually be found 
that the barns are built towards the road and joined 
up on each side by other farm buildings, the farm- 
house or cottage lying immediately to the rear; the 
whole scheme of buildings forming a rectangular 
courtyard, in which the farmer assembles his waggons 
and carries on with his business generally. The 
cottage or farmhouse itself, unlike the barns and 
sheds, is always a substantial structure of brick or 
stone—usually stone, plain and unadorned. Yet it 
makes a remarkably attractive picture. 
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HOSPITAL LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 


Ife a public institution of any consider- 

able size, be it hospital, infirmary, poor- 
house, asylum, or convalescent home, the 
power laundry is always a unit of great 
importance, and in these days of wartare, 
when many of our institutions are being 
used as military hospitals, the necessity 
for an up-to-date laundry equipment 
becomes more pressing, rendering impera- 
tive the installation of large machines 
capable of the maximum output. For this 
reason there has arisen an urgent demand 
for the products of laundry engineering 
specialists, of which there are about half-a- 
dozen firms of importance in this country. 
To those who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a public institution 
laundry, the extent of the machinery and 
its capabilities may occasion considerable 
surprise ; but when it is considered that in 
many of the large hospitals in London and 
throughout the provinces the laundry 1s 
called upon to deal with something lke 
30,000 articles per week, the necessity for 
capacity and efficiency in the laundry 


installation is more readily understood. 
One of the most modern ironing and 
finishing machines, weighing about 


is capable of dealing with 
of laundry work per day of 


twelve tons, 
3,000 pieces 
ten hours. 
In almost all the large cities there are 
examples of modern institution steam 
laundry equipment, and for the purpose 
of this article a hospital of recent construc- 
tion has been selected, i.e., the Royal 
Hospital fer Sick Children, Glasgow. 
This institution, which has provision for 
206 beds, and is reserved entirely for 
the treatment of infantile diseases, was 
opened by their Majesties the King and 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. ] 


Queen in July, 1914. In this instance, as 
in all laundries pertaining to public insti- 
tutions, the building is detached from the 
hospital blocks, but communicates with 
them by underground passages for the 
conveyance of the washing to and from 
the hospital wards. 

The laundry block is built of brick, with 
concrete floors and slated roof, the inside 
walls being white tiled. The special wash- 
house dealing with foul or infected linen, 
and the chamber for disinfecting under 
steam pressure, are situated in the base- 
ment. 

The laundry, a plan of which is here 
shown, is divided into five sections, i.e., 
patients’ wash-house, staff wash-house, 
foul linen wash-house, patients’ and staff 
drying chambetfs, and ironing and finish- 
ing department, the last-named being 
utilised for the final treatment of all the 
laundry work, including patients’ and 
staff. Steam for laundry supply is 
obtained from a central power-house, 
where two Lancashire boilers are installed 
for heating the hospital buildings and 
also for kitchen supply. The motive power 
for the laundry machines is electricity, the 
plant being driven on the group system, 
1.e., one motor for each line of machines. 
Thus in the patients’ and staff wash- 
houses there is one motor of 9-b.h.p. driv- 
ing three large machines; in the foul linen 
wash-house, one motor of 5 b.h.p. driving 
two machines. In the drying chambers 
for patients and staff there are separate 
direct-driven electric fans, and in the 
ironing and finishing room there is one 
motor of 5-b.h.p. providing power for four 
machines. This group system, which is 
in accordance with the most modern 


practice, permits of any one section of the 
laundry being driven as a separate unit 
without the necessity of running the whole 
installation of line shafting for the benefit 
of any single department. Hot-water 
supply, so essential in any power laundry, 
is generated in a live steam calorifier 
operating in conjunction with a copper 
hot-water storage cylinder from which 
pipe-lines convey supplies to the machines 
and appliances requiring them. 

As the construction and purpose of 
modern steam laundry machines may not 
be generally understood, a brief descrip- 
tion of the three principal machines 
employed—i.e., the washing machine, 
hydro extractor, and ironing, drying, an¢ 
finishing machine—may be desirable. 
Those three power machines _ really 
perform the principal functions, all othe 
machines and appliances being more o1 
less auxiliary to them. 

The washing machine, which is buil 
of metal throughout, consists of twe 
cylinders, an inner one of perforated bras: 
sheet fitted with hinged doors, revolving it 
a fixed outer casing of galvanised stee 
plate, also fitted with doors. The inne 
or containing cylinder in which the load o 
goods is washed is fitted with bras 
V-shaped beaters against which th 
articles are dashed during the revolutio1 
of the shell. The machine is driven by 
fast-and-loose pulleys, and an ingeniou 
gear provides a reversing movement to th 
inner cylinder which makes two and 
half revolutions in one direction, thei 
reverses and makes the same number 0 
revolutions in the opposite direction. Th 
machine is provided with steam and ho 
and cold water connections with control 
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1g valves, and is capable of washing in 
ie load 300 pieces of laundry work, equal 
bulk to a man’s shirt, the time occupied 
sing about forty minutes. 

The hydro extractor, which is placed 
ljacent to the washing machine, comes 
ext into action, and receives the load 1 
dripping state. The purpose of this 
achine is to extract all the loose water, 
faving the articles in a condition similar 
» that which they would acquire if passed 
rough an ordinary wringing machine. 
i construction the hydro extractor is 
tremely simple, apes of a_per- 
rated steel basket or cage “of cylindrical 
rm, 30 in. in diame oe revolving at high 
yeed on a spindle bearing ee a fixed 
iter casing of steel boiler-p late. 

) The goods to be dealt a are packed 
renly all round the basket, and the water 
extracted by centrifugal force, while the 
asket is running at a: speed of 1,200 
volutions per minute. The machine 
us a very large output of work, the 
ringing of a load occupying no more 
san ten minutes. As shown in the illus- 
ation, the machine is driven by separate 
otor. 

The ironing and finishing machine at 
ve Royal Hospital for Sick Children is of 
ue multiple type, consisting of six large 
jllers, driven at both ends by gear wheels, 
overed with felt and calico, revolving in 
ast-iron polished steam-heated chests or 
eds, the linen being ironed and finished 
uring its passage between the revolving 
ollers and the steam chests. As will be 
served from the illustration, the machine 
operated by four workers, two at the 
red side, and two at the delivery end. 
li articles are dried and finished in one 
assage through the machine, which is 
ell guarded by means of an automatic 
nger-guard at the first or intake roller 
nd hinged wire guards over the top of the 
rst and last two rollers. The rollers in 
ais machine are 120 in. long by 10 in. 
iameter, and the output equals 150 heavy 
ospital bed-sheets per hour. 

The complete plant in the laundry, the 
rrangement of which is shown on scale 
lan, is indicated on the following list, 
nd the average number of Dies passing 
qrough per week is 11,230 
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GENERAL WASH-HOUSE. 


List of Plant. 

Patients’ Wash-house: Two double back 
geared washing machines, each with brass 
inside shell 30 in. diameter by 72 in. long ; 
one 40-gallon soap and soda aiccuives one 
30-1n. hy dro extractor with direct- coupled 
motor. 

Staff Wash-house: One single back 
geared washing machine, with brass inside 
shell 34 in. by 48 in.; one 20-gallon soap 
and soda di$solver; one 30-in. hydro 
extractor with direct-coupled motor. 

Foul Wash-house: One special foul 
disinfecting and cleansing machine, with 
shell 30 in. diameter by 40 in. long ; one 
27-in. hydro extractor; one 7 ft. by 3 ft. 
disinfector. 

Drying Apparatus: Drying chambers 
for patients, drying chamber for staff, 
drying chamber for blankets. 


Heating Apparatus: Separate tubular 


IRONING AND FINISHING ROOM. 


air heater and motor-driven fan _ for 
patients’ drying room; tubular air heater 
and motor-driven fan for staff drying 
room. 

Troning and Finishing Room: Six 
roller ironing, drying and finishing 
machine with two-speed gear and ribbon 
feed, rollers 120 in. long by 10% in. dia- 
meter ; one 36 in. by 20 in. steam finishing 
machine; one 21-in. collar and cuff 
machine; one Keith-Blackman compressor 
with gas irons. 

Hot Water and Generating Plant: One 
Goo-gallon calorifier, one 8 in. by 30 in. 
copper hot-water tank. 

Electric Motors: One 9-b.h.p. driving 
washing machines in patients’ and _ staff 
wash-houses ; one 5-b.h.p. driving 
machines in foul wash-houses; one 
5-b.h.p. driving machinery in ironing 
room, 

Services of shafting, pulleys, belts, 
steam, hot and cold water, condense pipes ; 
wire guards for machinery; woodwork, 
including tables, bins, and racks. 


New Church at Beacon citer 

The first part of the new church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Beaconsfield, has 
been dedicated by the Bishop of Bucking- 
ham. The new church is situated imme- 
diately north of the joint Great Western 
and Great Central Railway Station. At 
present only three bays of the nave of the 
church and temporary chancel with adjoin- 
ing vestries have been built, giving accom- 
modation for about 260 adults, but the west 
end and aisles are practically complete. 
The main feature of the west front design 
is its massive effect, obtained without 
heaviness; above a deep western porch 
rises a fine five-light window, with rich 
tracery, flanked on either side with flat 
buttresses, and two single-light windows. 
Further buttresses define the limit of the 
nave walls and are supported on either side 
by the west walls of the north and south 
aisles. A fine stone figure representing St. 
Michael is pla aced in a niche immediately 
under the cross at the apex of the gable. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Franklin, builders, of Deddington, from 
the pee and under the supervision 2 
Mr. Geo. H.-Fellowes Prynne, F.R.1.B.: 


Oxford diocesan architect, of We EET oath 
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MR. ERNEST NEWTON ON 
BUILDINGS AND _ BUSINESS. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., has contri- 
buted to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” the 
following important article: 

In his recent speech on the Bill relating 
to the strengthening of Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge, Mr. John Burns made a 
remark which might serve as a text for a 
whole volume on town-planning and build- 
ing regulations. He said: ‘‘ Beauty is not 
only pleasing to the eye and consoling to 
the mind in a great city. It pays in solid 
cash.”’ 


Reunion of Commerce and Art. 

It is noteworthy that while there was a 
sharp difference of opinion as to the merits 
of the particular Bill under discussion as 
a measure of immediate expediency, the 
principle outlined in these words seems to 
have met with general acceptance. ‘There 
is, in fact, a growing appreciation of the 
connection between Commerce and Art, 
and an increasing disposition to regard 
them as allies rather than as antagonists. 
This change of attitude is one which will 
be heartily welcome both by large-minded 
business men and by sane devotees of art. 
With our modern regard for the dignity of 
business we are beginning to see that a 
sreat commercial community cannot afford 
to neglect the element of beauty and im- 
pressiveness in its surroundings. On the 
other hand, an art which is divorced from 
the main currents of the national life 
rapidly becomes decadent and sterile. It 
degenerates into an intellectual zestheticism 
devoid of any vital principle. And this is 
particularly true of such an art as architec- 
ture, which is directly concerned with the 
daily life of the people, and can flourish 
only when it gives harmonious expression 
to that life. 

The interest of a business centre such as 
London in the beautification of its streets 
by the planning of thoroughfares, the lay- 
ing out of open spaces, and the erection of 
stately and imposing buildings, is twofold. 
In the first place, there is the pride of 
citizenship. A busy city has a corporate 
life and consciousness of its own, and it is 
natural for that consciousness to express 
itself in splendid municipal buildings. It 
is to the busy trading towns of the Middle 
Ages, such as Bruges and Ghent, that we 
owe the glorious town halls and markets 
of Belgium and the Netherlands. It was 
in the great commercial centres of Flanders 
and Italy that medieval and renaissance 
domestic architecture reached some of its 
highest developments. Pride in the city 
and its life led to the desire to provide it 
with an outward form which should be a 
worthy expression of its power and energy. 
The beauty of the city in its turn increased 
the attachment of the citizen to his birth- 
place and stimulated him to greater efforts. 
During a large part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this sense of corporate life was too 
largely forgotten, but to-day we are coming 
back to wider views. The activities of our 
municipal bodies are too great for us to 
think of our cities as mere aggregations of 
individuals. The steps which are being 
taken to beautify them represent the 
srowth of an attitude which is as important 
to commercial as to social development. 


Sense of Corporate Life. 
London, indeed, is a county rather than 
a town, and in addition to the corporate 
life of London as a whole, each separate 
borough or district, the City, Kensington, 
Bloomsbury, Whitechapel, Westminster, 
has its own special atmosphere and 


characteristics. It should be the object of 
the local authorities to foster, each in its 
own district, the sense of corporate life, 
and vie with the others for first place, as 
well designed, well built, and well lighted. 
The result will be seen not only in fine 
municipal buildings, but in the clearing 
away of slums and their replacement, as 
has been done with excellent effect in 
several districts of London by buildings 
which, although for a very modest class of 
tenant, have, by the excellence of their 
architecture, raised the character and value 
of the property. 


Commercial Value of Good Architecture. 

Moreover, the improvement of city 
architecture has its own direct commercial 
value. London has become to-day not 
merely a seat of government and a place of 
business, but a pleasure resort and a centre 
for travellers. It was estimated before the 
war that some 80,ovo visitors came to 
London every day from America, from our 
Overseas Dominions, from all parts of the 
world. Of these people some have come 
purely for amusement—as _ sightseers. 
These, as a general rule, spend money 
freely. Their presence puts hundreds of 
thousands of pounds annually into the 
pockets of our traders. The pleased 
sightseer is an indefatigable shopper, and 
the kudos which the city acquires by its 
beauty and interest is reflected upon its 
trading establishments. Others come 
frankly as customers; but they come in 
large measure because the market is a 
pleasant one. They bring their families 
with them, and set themselves to have a 
good time, as well as to do a good stroke 
of business. The better the time they 
have, the more agreeable their stay is 
made, the more frequently they will return, 
and the more business we shall do with 
them. 

We see, therefore, that money which is 
spent upon well-planned streets and fine 
buildings is well invested. Our business 
firms already recognise this. The magnifi- 
cent and costly premises erected for our 
big banking and shipping corporations, the 
luxurious establishments of our great retail 
houses, are witnesses to the value of 
appearances, the impression produced on 
the public by a display of solidity and 
wealth, and the attractiveness of hand- 
some surroundings. 


Beauty Unadorned. 

It is true that the same policy cannot be 
applied all round in the same way. In 
certain professions and grades undue dis- 
play would be felt to be out of place, and 
quiet and restrained surroundings are 
obviously more appropriate. But architec- 
ture which avoids display need not be mean 
or ugly. Many buildings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century remain to 
show us that, with good proportions and 
good workmanship, dignity and beauty can 
be obtained without any trace of ostenta- 
tion. Excellent examples may be found in 
the Temple, in Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and the quiet backwaters of 
Westminster. 

It is true, also, that zeal has not always 
been according to knowledge, and many of 
our costly commercial buildings do not give 
an adequate return in artistic effect. That 
is the more reason not only for encouraging 
greater attention to these matters, but for 
providing good examples in State and 
municipal buildings. Such an example 
might well be given by the buildings of a 
national commercial agency, such as was 
recently proposed in these columns. The 
show-rooms and London offices of great 
manufacturing firms are too often cramped, 


inconvenient, and so inconspicuous and 
scattered that they can only be found with 
difficulty. In addition to the offices of its 
central organisation, such an agency might 
well erect a building for each of our staple 
industries, which would contain not only 
the offices of an intelligence bureau dealing 
with all inquiries affecting the trade in 
question, but well-lighted, spacious, and 
convenient show-rooms and offices to be 
let, at reasonable rents, to members of the 
trade. Such buildings would become the 
rallying-point of all visitors interested in 
the trade in question. It would be an 
essential feature of the scheme that the 
buildings should be of such architectural 
excellence as would render them one of the 
sights of London, and many who came to 
stare would remain to buy. Moreover, the 
Sathering of many agencies in the same 
line under a single roof would be a con- 
venience, especially to commercial visitors 
whose time was limited, which would 
enormously facilitate business. The advan- 
tages of modern planning, good lighting, 
central heating, and service scarcely need 
to be emphasised. 


Acres of Dingy Buildings. 

It is quite true that there are cases in 
which the advantages of long associations 
and an atmosphere of historical continuity 
may make it worth while for an_old- 
established firm to remain in premises 
which fail to fulfil all the modern require- 
ments. And the shopkeeper in a DiC 
turesque old town, who has the good 
fortune to occupy an ancient half-timbered 
house, would be very ill-advised to replace 
it by a modern building. The picturesque. 
ness, even the quaintness, of his building 
is in itself an attraction to customers and 
part of his stock-in-trade. But in all large 
towns there are acres of dingy buildings 
which have neither old-world beauty nor 
modern convenience and brightness te 
recommend them. To replace these by 
well-planned streets and squares of fin 
houses would be sound business as well as 
a social improvement. In such a policy ws 
may look to London—the financial anc 
commercial centre of the world—to lead thi 
way. By rendering it a centre of socia 
and artistic life we increase at the samé 
time its commercial possibilities. London 
as has been said, is the greatest busines 
asset of Londoners, and it is an asset whiel 
all good citizens should be keen to develop 


TRADE AND. CRAFT, — 


The Lighting of Drawing Offices. 
For the lighting of drawing offices, th 
British Thomson - Houston Compan 
usually advise the use of Mazda half-wat 
type lamps in their ‘“‘ Lumina” sem 
indirect lighting fittings. . A number ¢ 
drawing offices have been equipped i 
accordance with this recommendation, an 
in every case, we are informed, greé 
satisfaction has been expressed by th 
draughtsmen. 
This system of lighting is used by | 
certain engineering and shipping firm 1 
the Newcastle area whose reputation 
known all over the world. The engine¢ 
was in conversation recently with one ¢ 
the B.T.H. lighting experts, and th 
lighting of the drawing office was mel 
tioned. The engineer stated that he ha 
great difficulty in preventing the draught 
men using the new lighting during tl 
daytime—they declared it better than th 
natural daylight. This is strong testimor 
to the efficacy of the work of the BB. 
Illuminating Engineering Department. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
IUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


At the Brighton meeting of the National 
‘ederation (reported in last week’s issue, 
. 57), a letter was read from Mr. van 
Yphen, secretary of the International 
ederation of Building and Public Works 
‘ontractors, who wrote thanking the 
‘ational Federation for what it had done 
1 assisting Belgian contractors. He 
dded: 

“The blood shed in common in the war 
rings us each day nearer to one another, 
nd the heroic efforts of the Allied soldiers 
yr the same just and noble cause affirms 
ve expectation of a glorious peace in the 
ear future which will bring with it the 
awn of a fecund era marked by a commu- 
ity of interests and principles among the 
llied nations in every sphere of their acti- 
ty. We must look ahead now and make 
ady for this new economic situation, 
hich is intended to prevent the German 
ade expansion from continuing to exer- 
se its injurious influence in the world. 
hat is why I propose to call together in 
aris an inter-Allied conference to discuss 
were the important problems of the future, 
ad I hope that the English Federation 
ill affirm the importance of the industry 
represents by sendine to that Conference 
few delegates, who will meet there their 
lends from France, Belgium, and Italy, 
so come to consider and seek in common 
_ solution of these problems and bring 
veir help and goodwill to the aid and 
ipport of the action taken by the Allied 
,overnments.” 

The following items were also left over 
om the report published last week : 


| Income-T ax. 

A discussion took place on two resolu- 
ons from the Northern Counties Federa- 
on with reference to the payment of 
.come-tax, and, on the motion of Mr. S. 
pasten, seconded by Mr. Hill (London), 
se following resolution was carried: 
‘That the National Federation should 
ater into arrangements with the Inland 
-evenue Department to pay income-tax 
1 its surplus revenue, and the centres, 
yunty federations, and local associations 
2 advised to enter into a similar arrange- 
ent to secure the allowance of members’ 
ibscriptions to their association as a 
‘oper deduction from their profits.” 

it was explained that the suggested 
rangement would mean loss to no one, 
hilst many would benefit. 


Payment of Fares. 

The following resolution from the 
orthern Counties Federation was post- 
med till the next meeting: “That this 
ederation ask the National Federation to 
mction the repayment to all representa- 
ves of the Federations upon the council 
the National, or its committees, of their 
sbursements for attending meetings, to 
€ extent of third-class railway fare and 
1€ guinea subsistence allowance when 
sence overnight is necessary.” 


Decimal System. 
In proposing the resolution upon this 
ibject (see last week’s issue) Mr. Rice 
ferred to the fact that the prosperity of 
jilders was bound up with that of those 
no depended for their income on their 
jade with foreign countries, and it was 
‘1s class of the community, as represented 
‘the Chambers of Commerce, which had 
heided after long and careful considera- 
on that a change was necessary in their 
Stem of coinage and weights and 
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measures. The surveyors also had con- 
sidered the matter, and from what he had 
gathered many of them believed such a 
change would greatly simplify the prepa- 
ration of quantities. Those who did not 
understand the system would have the 
advantage of studying the exhaustive 
report which the secretary had made on the 
subject. As builders they were accus- 
tomed to overcome difficulties, andi he did 
not think they would find any difficulty in 
the adaptation of the system to their parti- 
cular industry which they could not over- 
come. 

Mr. Hill said they would have many 
thousands of men coming back from 
France at the end of the war who had 
become familiarised with the decimal 
system of coinage. 

After further discussion, the motion was 
unanimously adopted. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Increase of Wages at Bristol. 

At a meeting of the National Building 
Trades Conciliation Board, held in London 
on July 21, specially convened for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the question of the 
wages of operatives engaged in the build- 
ing trade of Bristol, an advance of one half- 
penny per hour was awarded to all sections 
concerned, this advance to be retrospective 
as from July 1, 1916. 


Federal Parliament House for Canberra. 


The architectural designs competition 
for the Federal! Parliament House at 


Canberra has been resuscitated. Eight 
prizes ranging from £2,000 to £250 are 
offered. Designs must be submitted by 
the end of January next. The adjudicators 
are Mr. George Pool, Australia; Sir John 
Burnet, Great Britain; M. Victor Laloux, 
France; M. Eliel Saarinen, Russia; and 
Mr. Louis Sullivan, America. 


Concrete Drinking Troughs. 
Many estate agents and estate clerks of 
works employ their bricklayers and 
labourers during slack times in making 


concrete articles for the farmers on the 
estate. Drinking troughs for cattle, 


which were formerly made of wood, are 
now made with Pudloed cement on the 
Earl of Dudley’s estate. The troughs are 
1o ft. by 2 ft. by 18 in. deep, 23 in. thick 
at the bottom, diminishing to 13 in. at the 
top of the sides. These troughs are in- 
destructible and we understand give great 
satisfaction to the farmers. 


Roofing Felts. 

Messrs. F.- McNeill and-Co., Ltd., 
Spencer House, 4, South Place, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C., announce that 
they are now in a position to give imme- 
diate delivery from London stock of their 
well-known felts for underlining and ex- 
ternal roofing. These felts have been on 
the market for more than eighty years, 
and are British made at the firm’s works 
at Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow, and 
London. 


The Order in Council as to Building. 

The Press Association has been in- 
formed at the Ministry of Munitions that 
there seemed to be some doubt in the 
minds of building contractors and those 
interested in building throughout the 
country as to the new Order in Council 
regulating building. Work which was in 
progress before July 20 need not be stopped 


vending the granting of a licence. Any 
‘ . > Db Db 2 
building commenced before that date 


bs 


x11, 


should be continued until such time as a 
licence should be definitely refused. There 
is no desire to restrict building unless a 
national purpose can be served. The 
principal purpose of the Ministry is to 
limit the use of structural steel. A further 
purpose is to assist the Ministry of Muni- 
tions in obtaining such building labour as 
is urgently required upon munition 
factories. 
Treharris Pithead Baths. 

With reference to the article relating to 
the Treharris pithead baths in last week’s 
issue of the Journal, we are informed that 
the whole of the white glazed bricks and 
tiles, sanitary fittings, and floor tiles, were 
supplied and fixed by the Leeds Fireclay 
Co., Ltd., 2 and 3, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., the division walls to 
cubicles, etc., being erected in their white 
glazed ‘‘ Shepwood’’ patent partition 
bricks. 

Engineering Standards Committee. 

At a special meeting of the Main Com- 
mittee (Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., 
chairman) held on July 27 last, Mr. 
Charles le ‘Maistre, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.E.E., who has been in charge of 
the work of the electrical section since 
1903, was appointed secretary to the com- 
mittee in succession to the late Leslie S. 
Robertson, M.Inst.C.E., who was_ lost 
with Lord Kitchener in the disaster to 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Hampshire.”’ 


OBITUARY. 


Major Herbert Phillips Fletcher. 

At Marylebone on Saturday last Mr. 
Drew held an inquest on the body of 
Major Herbert Phillips Fletcher, aged 
forty-four, Middlesex Hussars, attached to 
the Royal Flying Corps, of Marden, Kent. 


Sergeant James Davies, Royal Flying 
Corps, said that on August 1 Major 


Fletcher had been flying alone, and came 
down about 50 yards away from the spot 
where he had intended to _ alight, 
apparently because his propeller had 
stopped. The witness at once sent a 
mechanic to assist him, but the man failed 
to restart the propeller. Major Fletcher 
then tried to start it himself, and, losing 
his balance, fell sideways, and got mixed 
up with the propeller as it started. The 
machine proceeded a few yards and then 
stopped. Major Fletcher was found 
terribly injured under the tail plane, which 
was broken. After medical evidence had 
been given a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death ’? was returned. 

Major Fletcher, who was a son of the 
late Professor Banister Fletcher, and 
began practice in 1893, was, before the 
war, director of the Associated City Com- 
panies’ Trades Training School in Great 
Titchfield Street, and architect to the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters. He 
was Godwin Bursar in 1904, and was a 
Fellow of the Sanitary Institute, an 
Associate of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, a Fellow of the Royal Institute, 
and a barrister-at-law. In conjunction 
with his brothers, he had published several 
successful books on carpentry and joinery, 
dilapidations, quantities, valuations, and 
the London Building Acts. 


Mr. D. Macbean. 

Mr. David Macbean, an architect in the 
Glasgow Office of Public Works, who has 
died suddenly at Kingussie at the age ol 
sixty-three, had entered the service of the 
Corporation of Glasgow thirty-nine years 
ago. 
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the reach of everyone. 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s Assistant (25) disen- 
gaged; seven years at. last position; rejected from 
Army.—Box 858. 

ARCHITECTS’ and Quantity Surveyors’ duplicating 
work, etc., performed by advertiser with technical 
knowledge; good work at low rates.—Particulars 
Box 849. 


BUILDERS’ General Foreman disengaged. Over 
twenty years’ experience as above. Used to large 
jobs, Town or country. Trade, carpenter. Expe- 
rienced in all branches, Excellent references.—E, W., 
31, Dimsdale-road, Blackheath, 8.E, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to send for terms to quan- 
tity surveyor with excellent professional references, 
supported by extensive quantity surveying practice, 
and advantage of exceptional practical knowledge of 
building construction. Open to serve Architects in 
preparing quantities, specifications, surveyos, arbitra- 
tions, etc.—Box 847. 


BUILDERS’ General Foreman seeks engagement. 
Carpenter and joiner by trade. Good draughtsman 
and manager of men. Good references, etc. Used 
to new or alterations, large or small, Hutments, 
etc, Able to get work out at competitive prices. 
Town or country. Wages moderate—Foreman, 1, 
Batoum-gardens, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


CARPENTER’S Work (Alterations, Repairs, etc.). 
wanted (piecework). Labour only. Estimates given. 
Would superintend job if required.—W., 20, Gorringe 
Park Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. i 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor’s Manager, over 20 
years’ experience on public works in England and 
Colonies, requires position in month’s time, Ex- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, ete. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


CLERK of Works, Foreman, or Works Manager dis- 
engaged, Long experience of London work of all 
kind. Knowledge of ferro and reinforced work. 
Levelling, Can use micrometers, callipers, and 
Vernier scales. Good references.—Address, W. A. 
H., 32, Brailsford-road, Brixton Hill, S.W, 


CONTRACTORS’ disputed accounts, estimating 
quantities (including checking), measuring, prime 
cost system, arbitration, adjustment and final 
accounts undertaken by advertiser with large con- 
tracting experience and dealings with public bodies, 
architects, merchants, etc.; highest credentials; 
charges moderate; special fees quoted in particu- 
lars—Box 850 for address card for inquiries and 
references, 


FRENCH polishing jobs wanted, large or small. 
Any distance. Estimates given for all kinds of 
work.— Sheath and Bound, Contract Polishers to the 
[rade, 54, Spenser Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement Com- 
petent, reliable, and energetic. ‘Trade, carpenter. 
fown or country. Good references for town and 
country work. Terms moderate.—J, T. S.. 64, Porto- 
hello Road, Notting Hill, W. Coe waa 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged, Thoroughly practi- 
cal in all branches. Highest references to last 
employers, Past military age. Abstainer. Distance 
no object.—Wilson, 40, Raleigh Road, Hornsey, N. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged. 43. Joiner. New 
or alterations. Town, country or abroad.—W. R., 
466, Latimer Road, Notting Hill, W. 


HOT-WATER. Gas, Range Fitter and Fixer, light 
forge work. Or as Working Foreman. New or good 
jobbing. All tools if required,—Smith, 120, St 
Stephen’s Road, Hounslow. > an 


SHOP and Office Fittings, Munition Boxes, Factory 
Alterations. Small jobs done by practical man. 
Kstimates given. Or as Foreman. Experienced all 
trades,—Address, M., 104, Clarendon Road, Notting 
Hill, W. 

} 
THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


CLERK wanted. Must have good experience of 
building trades or of a quantity surveyor’s Office. 
Good writing and accuracy at figures indispensable. 
Must be good business correspondent, ineligible for 
military service, and not in Government employ.— 
State experience and salary required by letter to 
30x No, 692, care of Street’s, 8, Serle Street, London, 
W.C. 


CLERK wanted (ineligible for service), Used to 
general routine of builder’s office, time sheets, 
abstracting, ete—Apply by letter to Trollope and 
Colls, Ltd., 5, Coleman Street, E.C. 


COMPOSITION.—Floor layers required; good, cap- 
able men with knowledge of scraping. Only men 
ineligible for the services need apply.—Box 838. 


EXPERIENCED Machinist required for planing and 
moulding machines and upright spindle. Able to 
make own irons, Ineligible military service ——Apply 
to Henry Tolputt and Co., Timber Merchants, Dover. 


FOREMAN (first-class) wanted for ferro-concrete 
work, Must have had previous experience.—Apply, 
D. G. Somerville and Co., Ltd., 120, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 


MARBLE.—Hands wanted for Carborundum sawing 
machines, also Sanders, Price 103d. And good 
general Masons. Price 1s, 0}d.—Times Wharf, New 
North Road, N. 


PLUMBER (good jobbing) Wanted Constant.— 
Apply, Miller, Builder, Dartford. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, secantlings, deals, batten and boards ; 
lowest wharf prices.—C. H, Glover and Co., Ltd.,. 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 


TO BE SOLD, OR BY ROYALTY PAYMENTS.— 
A valuable invention for a concrete article for which 
there is a constant demand, and which has been 
thoroughly tested. Principals only—W. W., C.0. 
Percy Collins, 33, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 860' 


JOBBING Builders for sale, North London. Owner 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation.—Box 861. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 


On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 


Mr. JAMES NEILL, F,S.1., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 


Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr, Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ S.I. Courses commence 
in September. Past successes include :—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.1.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


The Extensive STOCK, PLANT, and EFFECTS of 
a LADDER, BARROW, STEP, and TRESTLE MANU- 
FACTURER—70 new ladders from 85 to 11 rounds, 
patent extending ladders from 85 to 11 rounds of 
painters’ new trestles from 12 ft. to 6 ft., 84 pairs of 
new steps trom 13 to 7 tread, 42 new navvy barrows, 
100 scaffold boards, 9 dozen scaffold cords, putlogs, 
sieves, baskets, painters’ boats, ladder and window 
cripples, navvy barrow frames and handles, ladder 
sides, copper lids, hoisting tackle, fall ropes, new 
drain rods and fittings, drain plugs, battens, mould- 
ing, trellis work, bolts, nuts, and ironwork, two 
nearly new trucks, the tools and plant, two mortis- 
ing machines, vices, benches, stools, joiners’ cramps, 
floor dogs, bolt clippers, a capital portable office, 
iron safe and effects, which will be sold by auction 
by 
MR. H. W. SMITH, at the Yard, No. 463, Brook 
Green, Hammersmith Road, W., on TUESDAY, 
AUGUSD 15, at TWELVE. On view day prior. Cata_ 
logues at the AUCTION OFFICES, 6, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


1 HUGO WILHELM RUDOLF KOCH of 44 Doughty 
Street St. Pancras in the County of London Editor 
and Publisher of Academy Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Review a son of the late Alexander Wilhelm 
Koch Architect who was a natural born subject of 
the Republic of Switzerland and who on the 20th day 
of January 1891 became a naturalised British subject 
and who for upwards of 22 years carried on the 
business of Editor and Publisher of the said Academy 
Architecture and Architectural Review at 58, Theo- 
bald’s Road Gray’s Inn in the County of London 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that I have ASSUMED 
and intend henceforth on all occasions and at all 
times to SIGN USE and be called and known by the 
Christian or forenames of HUGH WILLIAM in lieu 
of and substitution for my Christian or forenames of 
Hugo Wilhelm Rudolf and by the surname of Martin- 
Kaye in lieu of and substitution for my present sur- 
name of Koch and that su¢h intended change or 
assumption of names is formally declared and 
evidenced by a deed poll under my hand and seal 
dated this day an intended to be forthwith enrolled 
in the Central Offices of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, In testimony whereof I hereby sign and 
subscribe myself by such my intended future 
Christian or forenames and surname. 
Dated this third day of August 1916. 


HUGH WILLIAM MARTIN-KAYE. 
Witness: § Gissing Skelton 1 Lincoln’s Inn Felds 
London Solicitor, 864 
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EDITORIAL. 


N almost unrecognised virtue of the R.1.B.A., 
of the Society of Architects, of the National 
Federation, and of several other organisa- 

tions, is the part they play in consolidating the 
Empire. Their influence in this respect is not the 
less powerful for being quietly pervasive, and it may 
be traced, we think, in the splendid response which 
the Colonies have made to the call of the Mother- 
land. In the Kalendar of the Cape Institute of 
Architects, which is allied with the RBA, and 
dutifully follows the example of the parent Institute 
by spelling Kalendar with a K—a letter that ought 
to be abolished from every civilised language if only 
because it is a prime favourite with the Huns—we 
notice that at least nine out of ten of the offhice- 
bearers and council are Fellows, Associates, or 
Licentiates of the Institute, and, having this nexus, 
are presumably so many missioners of British spirit 
and loyalty. 


* * * * 


We must confess to an occasional feeling of 
regret that, in outward seeming, the Old Country 
has sometimes shown itself less cordial than her 
Colonial sons in manifestations of the sense of 
unity. It is no doubt quite natural that our native 
insular reticence should be sometimes mistaken for 
an indifference which in reality cannot be justly 
attributed to us; and, so far as this journal is 
concerned, every opportunity has been seized of 
dissipating any possible feeling of apathy, and of 
responding heartily to all friendly advances. 
Always glad to hear from the colonies, and to note 
what architects and builders are doing there, we, in 
common with the entire profession, should be cold 
indeed if we had not been stirred to profoundest 
gratitude by the splendid loyalty of the Colomies, 
and by the unsurpassable valour of their fighting 
men. With their blood they have sealed the bond 
of union, and we gladly seize this occasion to pay 
them this small and very inadequate but heartfelt 
tribute of acknowledgment. 


* * * = 


In the address of the President of the Cape 
Institute—Mr. F. K. Kendall, F.R.1.B.A., who has 
held the office for three years, and who is succeeded 
by Mr. W. J. Delbridge, A.R.I.B.A.—satisfaction 
is expressed that the Institute’s efforts to promote 
a town-planning scheme for the Peninsula are likely 
to bear fruit, as the Corporation of Cape Town were 
then endeavouring to secure the necessary power to 
carry out the Institute’s suggestions. We share his 
gratification; and while venturing to congratulate 
him on the modesty and largeness of view that led 
him to suggest that the corporation should 
‘“employ the very best expert adviser from over- 
seas to prepare the plans,’’ would nevertheless 


hazard the opinion that open competition (within 
Empire limits) would be preferable. No doubt 
town-planning knowledge and experience must, m 
the nature of things, more greatly abound in this 
country than in the Colonies; nevertheless, we 
should all like to see South African architects get 
a fair chance of distinguishing themselves in this 
kind; and, as a matter of general principle, open 
competition is the better way, with regard both to 
the profession and to the object to be secured. 


* * * mn 


Another point of interest in the retiring presi 
dent’s “brief swan-song,” as he called it, was @ 
reference to factory building. He had heard, he 
said, of proposals to erect factories and other 
such buildings in some of the most desirable dwell- 
ing areas, and he therefore thought that the 
declaration of a noxious industries area was a 
necessity of the situation. Town-planners are fully 
alive to the importance of this menace; and the 
danger in this country is that, in the exigencies of 
the moment, in the fury of factory-building that 
will presently arise, too little heed will be paid to 
decency and decorum. Factories we must have, 
and many of them will be noxious enough to devas- 
tate wide areas around them; but vigilance and 
firmness must be exercised with respect to those 
areas, otherwise commercial prosperity may be 
bought too dear. It is a matter that will require 
most careful handling, with the object of prevent 
ing any sort of injury to the country—commercial 
or hygienic, moral or esthetic; and here we have a 
difficult and complex problem to which, no doubt, 
town-planners are earnestly addressing themselves. 
Towards its solution our Belgian friends are 
probably in a position to afford us valuable hints. 
Certainly, as the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ wisely 
commented in supporting the Salford town-planning 
scheme, of which a draft is now being prepared, we 
want no repetitions of the ‘‘ large, indiscriminate 
area in which works, warehouses, shops, ané 
crowded artisan dwellings are jumbled togethei 
haphazard.’ With that growing sense of civic 
pride which Mr. Ernest Newton has discerned, we 
are not likely to get them, and those that infest ou) 
cities like so many poisonous growths must be 
cleared away. Indeed, they will not be able tc 
withstand the force of example. | 

* * * * | 

In the art of breaking the bruised reed anc 
quenching the smoking flax the political partisat 
holds a bad eminence. On no account are thi 
worthy aspirations of a rival to be credited 0 
encouraged. Hence, when Mr. Andrew Taylor, 0 
the London County Council, ‘‘ dreamed aloud of « 
magnificent boulevard connecting all the parks © 
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.ondon in one splendid ring, so that we might 
valk or ride all round the metropolis through 
erdant lanes, without ever coming into contact 
ath ugly bricks and mortar,’’ the leader of what 
; normally the Moderate Party on the Council 
listened with a comic air of anxiety.’’ Mr. Taylor, 
peaking as chairman of the Improvements Com- 
uttee, quoted with enthusiasm Mr. John Burns’s 
ounsel “‘ to take the hilltop view ”’ ; and the obser- 
ation of the partisan is, ‘‘ However, the ruling 
arty at Spring Gardens has always managed 
itherto to put difficulties in the way of local town- 
lanning proposals, and this visionary outlook of 
ne of its chairmen need not be taken as any indica- 
on that the leopard is likely suddenly to change 
s spots.”’ Unhappily the lairs of the leopard are 
ot found exclusively in Spring Gardens, and it is 
1erefore the more difficult to obey the showman’s 
yunction to ‘‘ shoot him on the spot.’’ This busi- 
ess of town-tidying is far too serious to be made 
ie plaything of paltry partisans; and we offer our 
earty congratulations to Mr. Taylor on his recog- 
ition of that fact. 


* * 3S * 


~How many Elizabethan houses remain in London 
oO one can say with any certitude, for it would 
sem that some may exist in hiding. Few persons 
duld have known that such a house lurked behind 
1e old houses in Cloth Fair that were demolished 
yme two years ago. Yet there is now revealed a 
alf-timbered house built by Philip Scudamore in 
595 over the gateway which was formerly the 
suth-west portal of the monastic church of St. 
artholomew, West Smithfield, and was erected 
irly in the thirteenth century (1220 to 1230). 
Jhat is more, the timber in this old house had 
dently been used before, one long piece to which 
ths had been fastened having apparently been the 
yp rail in a wooden screen, probably in the 
‘onastic church. It is believed that the building 
hich Scudamore pulled down to make room for his 
duse was a flanking tower of the church, which, 
ready one of the most interesting buildings in 
odon, gains, by this discovery, a further title 
») that high character. 


* ca * * 


Gateways, being by their nature obstructive, 
ave been demolished wholesale where | their 
‘iginal purpose of preserving “‘ liberties ”’ or mark- 
g boundaries has lost any virtue it may have had 
the olden days. The gateway of St. John of 
srusalem, in Clerkenwell, we have still; and the 
ateway of Lincoln’s Inn Fields has not lost its 
inction; but the old gateway that, a few years ago, 
uarded the churchyard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
is been removed; and Ludgate, Aldgate, Moor- 
ite, and Aldersgate are but traditions, as unsub- 
antial as the archway over Parliament Street and 
‘€ gatehouse which gave entrance to the Abbey 
id of Tothill Street, Westminster. 


% * * * 


Tothill Street gatehouse was demolished in cree 
was used as a prison for State, ecclesiastical, and 
arhamentary offenders, as well as for debtors and 
lons. In order that the felons might not 
ip out of custody and enter the “liberties ”’ 

the sanctuary (‘‘ Broad wane Wary. is 
pw a good postal address), they were 
‘ought to the gatehouse through the delight- 
lly named Thieving Lane. Inmates of the 
atehouse had a means of solacing themselves 
nth gin; ‘‘ the keeper vociferating from the 
mdow to the publican opposite, ‘ Jackass! 
pckass | ’”’ as a signal to come and receive orders. 
Valter Raleigh was confined in this gatehouse 
Paeciately before his execution in Palace Yard. 


On the south side of the gatehouse Henry VII. 
founded an almshouse, with a hall and kitchen, for 
thirteen poor men. 


Pa *K ok * 


A remarkable amount of cleverness is being 
wasted on the discussion of architecture in ‘‘ The 
New Age’’; and, apparently, the more clever the 
writer, the more hopelessly impossible are his 
proposals, and the more futile are his philippics 
against things as they are. Take for instance the 
contribution of Mr. H. B. Hyams. He echoes William 
Morris in holding that “‘ art is the expression of joy 
of the worker in his work,’’ and there is nothing 
new in the postulate that ‘‘ if a building is to be a 
work of art it must be built by free and happy 
workers from the humblest labourer to the archi- 
tect.’’ But the writer seems to brush aside the 
awkward facts that human nature is so constituted 
that no one can be wholly happy, human society so 
organised that no one can be wholly free. And the 
moralist will tell us that these conditions are good 
for our souls’ health. It is all a matter of balance 
and proportion. A man is the happier for a little 
crook in his lot. ‘‘ The bitter past, more welcome 
is the sweet.’’ Strength comes through struggle, 
and the happiest inspirations have arisen from 
perplexity, as sparks from flint. These also are 
platitudes, but they seem to have a firmer basis in 
experience than those put forward by Mr. Hyams, 
who seems to be clamouring for the Golden Age. 

* * * * 


When he comes down to practicality, he paints 
the reverse of the shield too black. It is largely 
but not wholly true to say that ‘‘ The client about 
to build may choose his architect because he is a 
relation of his wife, or because he has become 
acquainted with him in political work or in business, 
or because he has met him in foreign travel, or 
perhaps the architect has a happy way in speech in 
setting forth his own qualifications which his more 
modest brother architects lack.’’ That is correct 
as far as it goes, but it hardlv amounts to anythin: 
more than a special application and amplification 
of the hoary proverb that ‘‘ kissing goes by favour.”’ 
To inveigh against it may serve the very useful 
purpose of mitigating its excesses, but will never 
eradicate it. But while work certainly comes in 
this way, it comes also as the reward of skill, or as 
the sequence to reputation, but on this accident 
the essayist is silent. Another statement that is 
largely but not wholly true is that ‘‘ the quiet, 
modest architect with no social position but strong 
socialistic tendencies, however clever, is forced to 
obtain a partner to obtain work for him, or else to 
work in the office as an assistant to another man 
who may not be an architect except in name.’’ In 
other words, ‘‘ the weakest go to the wall,’”’ but, 
in this instance, not to out-Balbus Balbus. Frankly, 
we can hardly believe in the existence of the 
blighted genius. If the over-modest man has not 
sense enough to ally himself to a pushful partner— 
and we all know of cases in which this form of co- 
operation works splendidly—and if he is so weak 
as to give to another, for a paltry wage, the fruits 
of his skill, then we are driven to suppose that he 
is by no means the heaven-born genius his fond 
relatives think him, and that he is probably getting 
as much as he is worth. Extraordinary talent 
cannot be, asa rule, kept under in this sinister wav. 


* * * * 


We will venture to say that there is no other 
profession in which high talent, not to Say genius, 
has a better chance of recognition. It is recognised 
and encouraged and rewarded in the architectural 
schools; it is made patent by illustration in the 
architectural periodicals; and _ the brilliantly 
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successful student, no matter how  shrinkingly 
modest or nervously diffident he may be, is a 
marked man—one may almost say a made man 
almost as soon as he emerges from his state of 
pupilage. Architects of standing are as keen as 
theatrical managers to snap up talent, and, to do 
them justice, are generous in rewarding it. 


HERES AND wel Dees 


AVING been for the past fortnight in the 
Marches of Wales, spending quiet days far 
from the madding Zepps in the Cathedral City 

of Hereford, I ought now to write in a cathedralish 
way of the medieval manner of building, of soaring 
vaults and beautiful traceries, of bishops placidly 
recumbent on their tombs, of ancient glass (and Here- 
ford has some good specimens of fourteenth-century 
glass, especially one window in its Lady Chapel, a 
glorious relic of translucent craftsmanship, complete 
and untinkered with); but I prefer for the present to 
turn to steeple-jacking. Hereford has an All Saints 
Church, with a great octagonal broach spire sur- 
mounted by a gilded cock, 220 ft. high in the aWigie, they 
1870 this cock needed to be taken down and repaired, 
and Mr. Frith, of Coventry, agreed to do tie work for 
£16. Iam not versed in the art of steeple-jacking, 
and it may be that there was nothing unusual in Mr. 
Frith’s method of procedure, but when a kindly 
librarian showed me a book of old newspaper cuttings 
relating to this church, and I found among them a 
detailed account of how the cock was taken down from 
his perch and set up again safe and resplendent in a 
new gilt coat, I became greatly interested, and think- 
ing others would be interested also I made a note of 
the newspaper report of 1870. It runs as follows: 
“Mr. Frith, with a pupil, commenced operations as 
usual by flying a kite, of silk, about 4 ft. square, with 
paper tail, a tassel about 50 ft. long,and a double line 
of cord; and after a good deal of trouble in chmbing 
from the bowling-green, by help of ladders, over 
houses, the kite was soon moored so as to bring the 
guide line over the capstone of the spire and against 
the spindle of the vane, but here some interruption was 
threatened, as the rope got into a crevice, and Steeple 
Jack had to make an ascent upon an adjacent building 
to liberate his lines. The anchor line having been 
duly brought over the vane spindle, the kite was 
gradually drawn down, and its tail fell in an apple tree 
in the Mayor’s garden, a large rope attached to the 
cuide-line having been at the same time drawn up, and 
both ends eventually brought into Bewell Street, where 
they were secured underneath the church walls. A 
third or ‘counterpoise’ rope was then raised with 
10 st. of iron weights attached to it, as a balance or 
counterpoise to Steeple Jack when he should find it 
necessary to ascend. Attached to these ropes was a 
‘cradle,’ or chair, a very simple apparatus, in which 
the steeple-climber seated himself, a disproportion in 
the balance formed by his body and the iron weights 
being produced by the use of his feet, with which he 
paddled or urged himself up or down this inclined plane 
just as he desired. It was found necessary to order out a 
large body of police to prevent persons from traversing 
those streets into which loose stones from the ribs of 
the steeple might—and, in fact, did—tumble when 
disturbed by the feet of the climber. He went up and 
stood upon the cap of the stonework and beside the 
vane, which is 220 ft. from the ground, in three 
minutes. Having descended for tools, he remounted 
the spire and proceeded (by ripping the spindle with 
his legs) to use both his hands in dislodging the tail 
of the bird, to which he attached a cord and swung it 
in the air amidst the cheers of the multitude. Finding 
that the implements used were not fitted to remove the 
ferrule on which the cock was vlaced. he again 
descended for a hammer and cold chisel. Armed with 


these implements, he was again in about a minute or 


two up the ropes, cutting at the brass ferrule until | 
he was able to lift the body of the bird off the spindle. 
Within an hour and two minutes of the time of his 
ascent he had brought the vane into the vestry of the 
church, where it was found to. weigh 26 lb., was 
4 ft. 6 in. from beak to end of tail, and bore upon the 
comb the following inscription: ‘G. Colloe, fecit— 
1787.” All of which was a very creditable perform- 
ance. Blondin long ago accustomed us to the limits or 
giddiness in mid-air, and to-day we have innumer- 
able amazing performances on biplanes and mono- 
planes, such as walking along the framework when 
the machine is thousands of feet up. So this steeple- 
jacking at Hereford may not be so exceptionally 
dizzy. Still, to stand on a little stone cap, on the tor 
of a spire, and to hang on to a spindle with your legs 
while you work away with both hands hammering and 
chiselling, with 220ft. of nothing below you, are deeds | 
of daring only to be compared with those of the steel- 
erector on a New York skyscraper, who stands at the 
end of a fortieth-floor girder and philosophically 
remarks to his companion: “ Say, that must be danger- 
ous. I shouldn’t care to be driving a car down there 
in Broadway.” 
* * * * 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse is among those very few 
architects who can turn a sentence gracefully and give 
a light though none the less incisive touch to architec- 
tural comment and criticism. There is an excellent 
sample of his manner in the R.IB.A. “ Journal” for 
July 29, where he writes of the Dilettanti Society m) 
general and of F. C. Penrose in particular, and it 1S 
from his note on the latter that I take the liberty of 
making the following extract: “In the year 1839 there 
strode into Cambridge a tall, long-limbed under- 
graduate, a youth of keen brain and great physical 
strength, to whom work was play, and play was 
desperately easy. His great limbs and strong sinews, 
found a welcome in the Magdalene Eight (as well as 
in that of the University), and his spare energies in the 
intellectual and physical spheres sought opportunity, 
in such trifles as the study of astronomy or a _bris 
walk to London. He was a descendant from the family 
of the martyred Cranmer, and his personality, oddly 
enough, was known to all good children of my genera- 
tion under the gentle pseudonym of ‘ Mary,’ for he was| 
the origin of the child-questioner of that name in Mrs. 
Markham’s catechetical ‘History of England.”  His| 
mother, in fact, was ‘Mrs. Markham,’ and Mary was no 
other than Francis Cranmer Penrose, architect, arche- 
ologist, and astronomer, to whom we owe the) 
elucidation of the Parthenon, the custody for many| 
years of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one of the most 
splendid portraits that ever grew under the magi¢ 
brush of Sargent. To all who ever knew Penrose thai) 
square of coloured canvas in our Common Room al) 
Conduit Street is not merely a piece of priceless wor! 
of art, but a living memorial of one of the most kindly 
and modest men that ever concealed a Europeal| 
importance under a countenance of unassuming 
tenderness.” Mr. Waterhouse’s lightness of touch 1: 
ever present in his writings, and his love of the 
humanities does not desert him in the more solid busi 
ness of building. He has lately built, at Oxforc 
Professor Perkin’s new laboratory, which is describe‘ 
as being probably the finest chemistry laboratory 1 
this country, and he has attached to the building th’ 
chronogram—.é., an inscription in which a certat) 
date is expressed by numeral letters: | 


BALLIOLENSIS 
rie 
HYDATCECVS 
o sl 
MELIVS, 


mm | 
which means: “I, Waterhouse of Balliol, built at 
would that I had built it better.” The numeral letter 
add up to the date 1914. UBIQUE. — 
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THE. PLATES. 


Children’s Municipal Court, New York. 

HE new building for the Children’s Court of Man- 
hattan is not only a fine example of modern 
Classic architecture as carried out in the United 

States, but also has an interest as representing a new 
movement in social welfare. Fourteen years ago a 


part of the Court of Special Sessions was set aside for 


the hearing of cases of children under sixteen years of 
age. Later, the inadequacy of the building became 
so evident that it seemed better economy to appro- 
priate 430,000 for a new building rather than expend 
an estimated £12,000 on the repair of the old structure. 
The Committee on Criminal Courts of the Charity 
Organisation Society—an unofficral organisation of 
citizens—felt that a more appropriate situa- 
tion should also be found, and the _ present 
site in East 22nd Street was finally decided 
upon. The corner-stone was laid in_ 1Qg13, 


and the building completed in to15. #£4The 


architects, Messrs. Crow, Lewis, and Wickenhoefer, 


devoted to the study of this building the most pains- 
taking care, with the result that it is actually even 


more satisfying to the eye than it appears in the photo- 
graph which we reproduce. ‘The structure does not 
resemble in any way the ordinary type of court build- 


ing. Instead, the smaller rooms have been treated as 
would be allowable in a rather stately residence. The 


plan was so arranged that the children could be 
brought to the trial of their cases with as little publicity 
as possible, and with the idea of indicating that the 
relations of the city and the judge to the child were 
those of super-parental authority rather than an 
inflexible and majestic Law. The main court-room 
is adjacent to a spacious waiting-room, where those 


concerned with the cases to be heard during the day 
can wait their turn. A smaller court-room also opens 
from this room, and yet the hearings in both rooms 
can be conducted without admitting curious or casual 
spectators, having no direct relation to the cases under 
discussion. The court has begun to run in two sessions, 
dealing with about 9,000 children each year. 


Monument to Queen Anne. 

It has, we believe, never been determined who did 
this monument, but it is obviously a very good piece 
of work, the figure being admirably executed and set 
up on a well-proportioned base. The monument would 
appear to date from the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It was, presumably, not intended originally 
to occupy its present position against a blank wall 
space in Queen Anne’s Gate, with two leering key- 
stone heads cheek by jowl with the head of the Queen. 
It deserves a better setting. 


Entrance Door, Parma Cathedral. 

As an example of a rich bold doorway this is worthy 
of careful study. It will be noticed that the ornaments 
are not mechanically duplicated one exactly like 
another, but show that variety which is associated with 
hand work in all good periods. 


The Art Gallery, Manchester. 

This was carried out in 1824, and is therefore one of 
Sir Charles Barry’s early works. It is none the less a 
very excellent one, full of architectural scholarship. 
As a writer said, shortly after the architect’s death: 
“The building was of great importance in the results 
it produced. By contrast with the pseudo-Greek 
which was general in public buildings of the time, it 
presented what was at once Greek derivatively, or 
Greco-Roman in details and impress, and yet was 
work new or original—work of art and mind. The 
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ortico was used as a feature of architecture and not 
spoiled ; that feature and the remainder of the building 
were grouped together, whereas in Greek of that day 
a portico was often tacked on to a many-windowed 
facade. The staircase hall, grand in proportions 
within, and culminating in a central feature of the 
exterior, was the forerunner of later efforts of the kind 
by the same architect and others.” The drawing 
which we reproduce is by Mr. Gordon Hemm, of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. 


Carpentry Workshop, Cardiff Technical Institute. 

The drawing shows the arrangement of a carpentry 
workshop in one of the latest technical institutes in 
this country, and may be regarded as embodying the 
most recent practice. Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, of Cardiff, are the architects. 


No. 8, Buckingham Street, Westminster. 

The photograph reproduced on this page shows the 
complete facade of this house, of which a detail view 
of the lower storeys, together with two views of the 
new hall, were published in our issue for August 2. 
Professor C. H. Reilly was the architect for the 
remodelling. 


Teaching Kitchen, King’s College for Women, 
London, W. 

The following description reached us too late to 
include with the plate of the teaching kitchen at the 
new King’s College for Women, Campden Hill, 
London, W. (Messrs. H. Percy Adams and Charles 
Holden, architects), which appeared in our issue for 
July 19: “ The kitchens, which are a dominating 
feature of the College, have been constructed with 
special reference to teaching cooking, laundry work, 
etc., on specialised lines. A scientific attitude of mind 
developed in the laboratories is allowed full scope in 
the treatment of household tasks. Stoves, utensils, 
etc. have all been chosen with a view to individual 
experimental work rather than to the usual dogmatic 
type of teaching. The equipment (at first sight rather 
luxurious) is all calculated to familiarise the student 


No. 8, BUCKINGHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
AND ADJOINING HOUSES. 


with different types of fuel, and to show how care in 
the construction of a kitchen may minimise work and 
promote efficiency—e.g., the main tables are covered 
with strong tiles and easily kept clean ; sinks and water 
taps are adjacent to them, though the ‘ washing up” 
sinks are in an adjoining scullery. Provision is made 
for hand-washing while at work. The stoves vary 
from different types of gas stoves, including the cheap 
‘duck oven, tad a modern electric stove, constructed 
on the principle of a ‘Thermos. Improvised ‘hay 
boxes’ share in popularity with two quite up-to-date 
Smith and Welstood ranges—a large one and a small. 
Meters are attached to gas and electric stoves, so that 
the cost of cooking may get full consideration. In 
every way provision is made for individuality and 
resourcefulness to be developed, and there is no 
opportunity for a student to go away dependent on 
any one particular type of equipment. They have full 
opportunity to become practical housewives, with a 
reason ‘for the faith that is in them,’ and to put their 
knowledge to practical issues by some experience also 
in the ‘hostel’ kitchen, where the appliances are 
those to be found in modern institutions, such as 
hospitals. Many students go out to vocations in 
which household duties have not any very evident 
place, but it 1s believed that they have grasped such 
an insight into many problems of homes and house- 
keeping that they are more valuable members of the 
community and have an interest in their scientific 
work that only comes from practical applications of 


ihe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects and Surveyors for the Harvesting. 
To the Editors of VHE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—Last summer I made an offer to the Board 
of Agriculture to use the machinery of the War 
Service Bureau for the purpose of raising a body of 
professional men _ to assist in harvesting work, 
owing to the shortage of agricultural labour. 
Although the offer was courteously received, it was 
not accepted. I have now, however, been 
approached with a request to proceed with the 
matter, and I should therefore be very clad to hear 
from anyone who is prepared to give at least four 
weeks of their time to harvesting work. Arrange- 
ments will be made to send applicants for a few 
days, in the fourth week in August, to a training 
and clearing station before being placed out on 
various farms. They will receive board and lodging 
vn return for work while at the station, and when 
they are placed out on farms they will receive board 
and lodging and a small wage. 

Every effort will be made as far as possible to 
keep together men who wish to work with each 
other. | 

I am sure there must be a very large number of 
members of the architectural and surveying pro- 
fessions who would like to assist in this work of 
very great national importance, and I should be 
very glad if they would kindly communicate with me 


immediately. 
; F. R. YERBURY, Secretary. 


Architectural Association, 
37, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
(Telephone: Victoria 820.) 


“English Mural Monuments and Tombstones.” 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 

_ SiRS,—Owing to absence from town I have onh 
just seen the very appreciative notice of ‘‘ Englis! 
Mural Monuments and Tombstones’’ appearing 0 
your issue for July 19. Your critic has 


however, given me credit for too much, as Mr 
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W. H. Godfrey is responsible for the text. This is 
clearly set forth in the title-page, copied as a foot- 
note to your notice. 

Mr. Percy J. Smith designed both title-page and 
cover. He is not easy to get correspondence from 
just now, as he is on war service, but I am sure he 
would be able to give good reasons for the italics 
and majuscules, as he is most careful and thought- 
ful in all his work. 

With many thanks for the notice. 

HERBERT BATSFORD. 


A Rural Reformation. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SirS,—For the past two or three months there 
has been in existence an informal round table con- 
ference of men and women prominently concerned 
with the question of rural reform. They have con- 
sidered the reports of the various committees and 
the Small Holdings Colonies Bill before Parliament ; 
they have had interviews with the departments 
concerned and have been thanked for the help they 
have been able to give. 

Although an informal body, whose members act 
here in an individual capacity only, the conference 
is attended by members of the following societies: 
The Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, the Farmers’ Club, the 
Rural Housing Association, the National Land and 
Home League, the Housing Organisation Society, 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council 
the Co-partnership Tenants’ Housing Council, the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

In addition to these were the members of the 
Houses of Parliament who have taken most interest 
in the Bill, together with several of the signatories 
of the reports. 

The following resolution has been adopted by the 
eonference :— 


That this conference, while recognising the 


“I 
vi 


importance of rapidly developing facilities for Small 
Holdings, records its conviction :— 

(1) That for the great majority of ex-Service men 
desiring a life in the home-country as workers on the 
land employment at wages whether on farms or in 
schemes of reclamation or afforestation affords the 
only practicable opportunity, at any rate in the first 
instance ; 

(2) That urban ex-Service men will not be willing 
to accept such employment unless wages and houses 
are greatly better than they were on the average 
before the war ; and : 

(3) That both in recognition of the services of our 
sailors and soldiers and on grounds of national 
expediency the need of a Government policy and 
legislation to effect such improvement in wages end 
housing is immediate and urgent. 

EWART G. CULPIN, 
Secretary. 


THE A.A. AIR RAID SECTION. 


HE illustration below shows the Air Raid Section 
of the Architectural Association, Red Cross 
Detachment. Nightly a small body of men are on 

duty, fully equipped with first-aid appliances, ready 
to be called up at any moment in case of a raid. 
The headquarters are connected by a private tele- 
phone with the police, and the excitement is great 
when a message comes through to ‘‘ stand by ’”’ as 
Zeppelins are near. Fortunately, the services of 
the Air Raid men have not been needed, but it is 
certain that if a raid ever takes place over London 
again they will prove themselves perfectly efficient. 
Some of the members are now attached to the 
London Ambulance Column, and it is their privilege 
to help in receiving and transporting the wounded 
from the stations as they arrive from the Front. 
This is very strenuous work indeed, sometimes 
meaning fourteen hours or more duty without a 
break. Probably, as the need becomes greater, 
more men will be drafted to the Ambulance Column. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ‘*AIR RAID” SECTION. 
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REBUILDING DUBLIN: TEXT OF 
THE BILL. 


The following is the text of the Dublin 
Reconstruction (Emergency Provisions) 
Bill: 

The Bill provides :—(1) Where the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the City of Dublin (in this 
Act referred to as_ the Corporation) 
require to purchase land under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 1907, for the 
purpose of widening, opening, enlarging, 
or otherwise improving streets, or making 
new streets in the City of Dublin, in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of areas, 
streets, houses, or buildings destroyed or 
damaged in the course of the recent 
disturbances, they may be authorised to 
purchase the land compulsorily by means 
of an order submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and confirmed by that Board 
in accordance with the schedule of this 
Act. 

The procedure under this section for the 
compulsory purchase of land shall be 
substituted for the procedure for the com- 
pulsory purchase of land under Section 
203 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1878, as amended by any subsequent 
enactment. 

(2) Section 41 of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, as amended by any 
subsequent enactment, shall be extended 
so as to enable the Corporation to make 
by-laws with respect to the structure, 
materials, design, alignment, and general 
symmetry of the new buildings. 

For the purpose of securing amenity 
and convenience in the reconstruction of 
areas, streets, houses, or buildings 
destroyed or damaged as aforesaid, and as 
respects any by-laws proposed to be made 
under that section as so extended, Section 
221 of the Act (which relates to confirma- 
tion of by-laws) shall apply, with the 
substitution of “eight days” for “one 
month.” 

(3) (a) Subject to the provisions of this 
section, the Corporation may advance 
money on the security of the ownership of 
the site of any house or building which 
has been damaged or destroyed in the 
course of the recent disturbances for the 
purpose of enabling the house or building 
to be rebuilt or restored in such manner 
as will comply with the requirements of 
any by-laws of the Corporation under the 
Public Health (Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 
1907, as extended by this Act. 

(b) The advance shall not exceed the 
difference between the amount which the 
Local Government Board certify to be the 
total cost of rebuilding or restoring the 
house or building in such manner as 
aforesaid and the amount of the com- 
pensation granted out of the public 
moneys in respect of the destruction or 
damage of, or to, the house or building ; 
and no. advance shall be made unless such 
compensation has been granted, and 
unless the Local Government Board certify 
that the advance is necessary for the 
purpose aforesaid. ; 

(c) The advance shall be repayable 
within such period, with interest at “such 
rate and by such instalments or other- 
wise as may be agreed upon subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, 
but the term of repayment shall not exceed 
thirty years from the date of the advance, 
and the rate of interest shall not be more 
than ten shillings above the rate at which 
the Corporation can at the date of the 
advance borrow money for the purpose 
from the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland, provided that in the case of an 


advance in several sums successively the 
foregoing provisions as to the term of 
repayment, and as to the rate of interest, 
shall have effect as respects each sum 
advanced if it were a separate advance. 

(d) The repayment of the advance and 
interest as aforesaid shall be secured by a 
mortgage of the site of the house or 
building in such form as may be approved 
by the Local Government Board. The 
mortgage may contain provisions for 
authorising the advance to be made in 
several sums successively as the works of 
rebuilding or restoration proceed and for 
ensuring that the advance will be applied 
in defraying the expenses of those works 
and such other provisions as the Board 
deem necessary, and no money shall be 
advanced unless and until the Board 
certify that they are satisfied that the value 
of the estate or interest assured by the 
mortgage is sufficient security for the 
repayment of the advance, and that the 
title to the estate or interest so assured 
is one which an ordinary mortgagee 
would be willing to accept. 

(e) The Corporation may exercise ail 
the powers and remedies for recovery of 
the principal money and interest which 
are expressed in the mortgage or implied 
by law. 

In this section the expression, “ owner~ 
ship,” in relation to the site of a house or 
pbuilding, means such interest, or combina- 
tion of interests, as constitutes an estate in 
fee-simple or fee-farra in possession, or a 
leasehold interest in possession of at least 
sixty years unexpired at the date of the 
mortgage. 

(4) (a) At any time after the expiration 
of two years from the vassing of this Act, 
if it appears to the Local Government 
Board on the application of the ‘Corpora- 
tion that the rebuilding or restoration of a 
house or building destroyed or damaged 
in the course of the recent disturbances has 
not been commenced, or although 
commenced, has been discontinued, the 
Board may, unless they are satisfied that 
the rebuilding or restoration will be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time, make an 
order. authorising the Corporation to 
acquire the site thereof. 

(b) Application under this section shall 
be made in such manner and after publi- 
cation and service of such notices as may 
be prescribed, and_ before making an 
order the Board shall consider any objec- 
tions which may be made thereto by any 
person interested in the site. 

(c) When an order is made under this 
section, the Corporation shall have the 
power to acquire the site specified in that 
Order under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Acts, 1878 to 1907, as amended by this Act, 
in like manner as if it were land required 
for the purpose of improving a street, and 
may sell, let, or otherwise dispose of the 
same when acquired. 

(5) (a) The expenses of the Corporation 
in the execution of this Act shall be 
defrayed out of the rate or funds applicable 
to the purposes of the Public Health (Ire- 
land) Acts, 1878 to 1907, and the Corpora- 
tion may borrow for any of the purposes 
of this Act in like manner as they may 
borrow for the purposes of those 
Acts, but money so ~ borrowed shal] 
not be reckoned as part of the debt of the 
Corporation within the meaning of the 
limitation on borrowing imposed by Sub- 
section 2 of Section 28 of the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878. 

(b) The Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland may lend money to the Corpora- 
tion for any of the purposes of this Act in 
like manner as they may lend money for 
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the purposes of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878 to 1907. 

(c) The validity of the proceedings of 
the Corporation in the execution of this 
Act shall not be questioned on the ground 
solely that the requirements of any stand- 
ing order of the Corporation have not been 
complied with. 

(6) In this, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the expression “ Local Govern- 
ment Board” means the Local Govera- 
ment Board for Ireland; the expression 


“ prescribed” means prescribed by the | 


Local Government Board ; and the expres- 

sion “site” includes buildings and other 

structures on, in, or under the surface. 
(7) This Act may be cited as the Dublin 


Reconstruction (Emergency Powers) Act, | 


1910. 

"A schedule to the Bill contains provi- 
sions as to compulsory acquisition of land 
by the Corporation. If objection is taken 
by a person interested in the land to its 
acquisition by the Corporation, the Loeal 
Government Board shall direct a local 
inquiry to be held as to the propriety of 
confirming the acquisition order. 

(a) The arbitrator appointed for the pur- 
pose of settling compensation shall in addi- 
tion to his powers under the Acts incorpo- 
rated in the Order have power (a) to state 
his award, or any part thereof, in the form 
of a special case for the opinion of the 
High Court on a question of law under 
Section 8 of the Common Law Procedure 
Amendment Act (Ireland), 1856, and on 
the application of the Corporation: (b) 
to order works to be executed by the 
Corporation for the accommodation _ of 
adjoining lands or buildings, either 
instead of or in addition to, the payment 
of compensation; in determining the 
amount of compensation payable to any 
person interested in the land. 


OBITUARY. 


Lieut. F. E. K. Bell. 

Lieut. J. E. K. Bell, eldest son of Mr 
R. E. Bell, manager of The British Dolo 
ment Co., Ltd., was severely wounded 1 
the second line of German trenches 01 
July 10, and was brought to the Empir 
Hospital, Vincent Square, Westminster, 0) 
July 18, where he died on August 5. H 
was laid to rest at Ladywell Cemetery 
Lewisham, on August 9. He was educate 


LIEUT. J. E. K. BELL. 


| 


‘at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, where 
he took an active part in all sports; and 
‘afterwards he was for some years a mem- 
her of the first Rugby team (playing three- 
quarter back) of the St. Dunstan’s College 
Old Boys. In 1913 he joined the firm of 
G. R. Speaker and Co., and on the out- 
break of the war he joined the Royal West 
‘Kent Regiment, afterwards known as the 
20th London. After courses of training at 
Blackheath and Hatfield, he received his 
commission in the 8th Battalion of the 
Border Regiment in November, 1914. Sent 
to Doncaster for training, he joined his 
regiment at Codford in January, 1o1s, 
serving with it on Salisburv Plain and at 
Aldershot and Lewes. Sent to France in 
October, 1915, he took part in trench war- 
fare up to May of the present year, when 
he was granted a few days’ leave. Return- 
ing to the front on May 13, he took part 
in trench warfare as a bombing officer 
until the end of June, commanding a 
trench mortar battery. 


LEGAL. 


Builder and His Contract : Important 
Judgment. 
Webb v. Flint. 
August 1. Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. Muir 

Mackenzie. 

Reserved judgment was delivered in this 
ease, which raised the question of the 
application of the Courts Emergency 
Powers Act to speculative building con- 
tracts. The action was brought by Mr. 
Francis J. Webb, a builder, of Purley, 
Surrey, against Mr. W. H. Flint, auc- 
Joneer and estate agent, of Serle Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, for damages for breach of 
contract for re-entering into possession of 
sertain buildings and land. The defendant 
set up a counter-claim. 

It appeared that the defendant was the 
owner of an estate at Walton-on-the-Hill, 
Surrey, and he entered into a contract with 
he plaintiff under which it was arranged 
hat the plaintiff should erect a house on a 
plot of the land, and complete it by a 
vertain date, when a ninety-nine years’ 
‘ease. would be granted to him. It was 
uleged that the plaintiff failed to complete 
© date and plaintiff said his failure was 
*onsequent upon the outbreak of the war, 
vhich rendered it difficult for him to obtain 
naterials. The defendant said, acting 
1pon his contract, he re-entered into posses- 
10n of the land and the building upon it. 
Che plaintiff thereupon sued him for breach 
f contract and pleaded the Courts 
smergency Powers Act as a bar to any 
uch steps being taken by a ground land- 
ord. : 

The Official Referee, in the course of his 
udgment, said it was clear that unless the 
aintiff could establish special grounds for 
xemption from his contract, the defendant 
lad a right to re-enter, and he had failed 
0 show any such grounds. He found asa 
act that the circumstances which super- 
ened after the outbreak of the war were 
if importance and that they rendered the 
laintiff’s position more difficult and ex- 
enSive, yet the plaintiff was not relieved 
f his obligation to complete the building 
within the specified time. He also found 
hat the plaintiff did not proceed with the 
vork with proper diligence, and that the 
efendant did not commit any breach of 
he contract. The plaintiff was not, there- 
ore, entitled to maintain the action as 
Sounded, His opinion was that the Courts 
“mergency Powers Act did not apply in 
‘uch a case, and the defendant had the 
ight to resume the occupation of his own 
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land. There would, therefore, the judg- 
ment for the defendant on the claim and 
also on the counter-claim for fifteen 
guineas, with costs of the claim and 
counter-claim. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Somme Villas. 

To commemorate the Royal West Kents, 
new houses being completed at College 
Road, Bromley, have been named Somme 
Villas. 

Hove Pier Scheme. 

The Hove Council Works Committee 
have approved plans for a pier which have 
been submitted to them by the company 
promoting the scheme. The approval is 
subject to further details of the structure 
being submitted. 


Convalescent Home, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Mr. Charles Duncan, M.P. for Barrow- 
in-Furness, has formally opened the new 
Convalescent Home of the Workmen’s 
Club Union at Grange-over-Sands, Lanca- 
shire. The building, which cost £23,000, 
has accommodation for sixty-six residents. 


Willesden Paper and Canvas Works. 

Although as a result of the recent 
fire this company’s works were totally 
destroyed, the directors have every reason- 
able expectation of resuming operations by 
November 1. The rebuilding of the com- 
pany’s factory has already commenced. 


New Reservoir for Sydney. 

The Sydney, New South Wales, Public 
Works Committee has approved of the 
proposal to construct a reservoir at Cor- 
deaux to augment the Sydney water 
supply. The estimated cost of the work 
is £490,000, and it is not anticipated that 
it will be finished until 1920. 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 

It is stated that many of the buildings 
put up for war purposes of one kind and 
another in this country will, when the 
appropriate time comes, be taken down 
and re-erected in Belgium and. elsewhere 
to accommodate those engaged in restor- 
ing devastated districts. — 


New Works for Ormskirk. 


At a meeting of the Ormskirk Urban 
District Council, plans of engineering 
works in Burscough Street for the United 
Brass Founders and Engineers, Ltd., of 
Manchester and Halifax, were submitted 
and approved. The works are of an exten- 
sive character, and will give employment 
to a large number of hands. 


Salford’s Town-planning Scheme. 

A Salford town-planning scheme which 
relates to plots of land covering in the 
aggregate 2,084 acres has been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board. Opposi- 
tion to the scheme was forthcoming from 
several quarters, and the acreage was 
reduced by the Board from 2,290 to its 
present amount. Amongst the plots 
excluded are the Crescent land, belonging 
to the Booth Charity; the whole of Leaf 
Square, and the vacant land formerly used 
by the Broughton Rangers Football Club. 


School for Rosyth. 


The question of providing for the educa- 
tional requirements of Rosyth, which has 
engaged the attention of Dunfermline 
School Board for more than a couple of 
years, has at last reached a possibility of 
settlement. Plans had been prepared for 
the erection of a permanent building cost- 


ing close upon £20,000. Objection was 
taken by the Admiralty to any large expen- 
diture upon permanent buildings mean- 
while, and they offered to advance a sum 
of money free of interest for the erection 
of further buildings of a temporary 
character. Now, however, the Admiralty 
have given their imprimatur to the provi- 


sion of permanent buildings at least on a 
modified scale, subject, of course, to a 
loan for the capital being obtained from 


the Treasury. Should a loan be obtained 
on favourable terms, the Board will pro- 
ceed with the school at once. 


Shrewsbury Town-planning Scheme. 

The Shrewsbury Corporation has given 
authority to the Improvement Committee 
to apply to the Local Government Board 
for permission to proceed with a town-plan- 
ning scheme. The committee submitted 
details of an arrangement which had been 
arrived at for laying out Lord Barnard’s 
Raby estate adjoining Belle Vue Gardens 
and Longden Road on town-planning lines, 
and these were approved. Lord Barnard 
gives up 3,500 yards for widening Longden 
Road, and the cost for widening is esti- 
mated at £2,600. 


National Club’s New Home. 

The National Club intends to remove 
from Whitehall Gardens to premises in 
Queen Anne’s Gate overlooking St. 
James’s Park. The club’s new home, 
which is now in the hands of the builders, 
will be ready for occupation before Christ- 
mas. The premises adjoin the house now 
occupied by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, of the 
“ Spectator,” which was built for Mr. 
Charles Towneley, the owner of the cele- 
brated Italian marbles now in the British 
Museum. The marbles were formerly 
housed in Queen Anne’s Gate. The 
premises in Whitehall Gardens have been 
acquired by the Government. 


The Mall Approach. 

It was reported to the Westminster City 
Council at a recent meeting that the 
London County Council had been asked 
by the builders to give consent to the erec- 
tion of a ground floor building over the 
yard of Drummond’s Bank, facing the 
Mall Approach and Spring Gardens. The 
Improvements Committee of Westminster 
considered that the building, except as a 
temporary affair, would be objectionable, 
as it would interfere with the proposed fur- 
ther improvement of the Mall Approach. 
A member said that materials were already 
on the ground, and the work had evidently 
started. It was decided to inform the 
County Council that the City Council 
disapproved of the proposed building. 


Change of Name. 

The editor and publisher of ‘ Academy 
Architecture,” Mr. Hugo W. Koch, has 
changed his name to Hugh William 
Martin-Kaye. He is the second son of the 
late Alexander Koch, architect, who 
became a naturalised British subject in 
1891, having been born in Zurich in 1848. 
Mr. Martin-Kaye wishes to express a sense 
of regret he has felt in giving up an 
honoured and much respected name. The 
family can trace its origin to 1307 A.D. in 
the Zurich town records. As this fact 
cannot be always generally known, and as 
there is every excuse for the name being 
associated with a German origin, and 
as, further, Mr. Martin-Kaye has been 
entirely educated in England, it is natural 
he resents going through life with a stigma 
he does not deserve. He has therefore 
made the change for this reason and for 
the sake of his children. 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION 


(MONTHLY.) 


THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING, 
LIVERPOOL. 


One of the largest and most important 
buildings completed under war conditions 
in this country is the great block which 
forms the new head offices of the Cunard 
Steamship Co. at Liverpool. Its main 
front is to the Pierhead, with rear eleva- 
tion to Goree, and side elevations to Water 
Street and Brunswick Street. It occupies 
the centre portion of what was the St. 
George’s Dock, and has as neighbours the 
Royal Liver building and the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board building. In 
general architectural treatment themexte- 
rior follows: the Italian palazzo, but the 
interior construction of the building 1s 
essentially modern, consisting of a re- 
inforced concrete frame, to which the 
Portland stone facades are applied as a 
suitable finish. 

In preparing the site the engineers were 
confronted with the problem of keeping 
out the water which found its way in at 
high spring tides. At the Brunswick 
Street side a reinforced concrete wall was 
built 300 ft, in length which shut out the 
tidal water rising andi falling in the exist- 
ing arches under Brunswick ‘Street. On 
the river front amass concrete wall 8 ft: 
thick was constructed. 

The foundation of mass concrete piers 
were built on the rock bed which existed 
at 18 ft. below the clay surface at the Pier- 
head end. The piers range from 4 ft. 
square to 8 ft. 9 in. square, the latter run- 
ning up to the underside of the mezzanine 
floor and forming the bases for the re- 
inforced concrete columns. The building 
has eight floors. The roof to the fifth 
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of the floor ribs. 


partly forms a sixth floor, having keeper’s 
house, tank rpoms, lift motor rooms, 
kitchens, restaurant, motor rooms for the 
heating installation, and numerous other 
offices. 

The mezzanine floor is formed of a 6 in. 
reinforced concrete slab, secondary and 
main beams. The main beams were all 
designed on the elastic theory. The 


columns were designed to carry the 
elastic reactions from the beams. In 


addition, the exterior columns were calcu- 
lated for eccentric loading given to the 
columns by the very heavy Portland stone, 
which is all carried by the external beams. 
The remaining floors, lower ground to 
roof, are all constructed with a 2 in. slab 
supported on floor ribs 8 in. deep running 
at 2 ft. centres. These are again sup- 
ported on the main beams. The columns 
are spaced generally at 16 ft. centres on 
the long elevation, this being the span 
All floors have been 
designed to carry a live load of 100 lb. per 
ft. super. except the mezzanine floor and 
part of the lower ground floor, which are 
designed for a live load of 150 lb. per 
ft. super. 

For the construction of the floors hollow 
steel tile has been used. The upper view 
on the opposite page shows the centering 
for these tiles. It will be noted 
that the boards supporting them are placed 
with a space between, 7.e., open centering 
is used instead of the close-boarded center- 
ing required when the solid floor slab con- 
struction is adopted. By means of this 
open centering a considerable quantity of 
timber is. saved and a _ corresponding 
proportion of labour. The open centering 


is, in fact, about one-half the cost of close- 
centering. 


boarded Another point of 
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interest is that with this steel tile floor one 
can have long-span flat slab construction 
from main beam to main beam without 


the use of intermediate or secondary 
beams. This type of floor enables flat 
slabs to be made up to 25 or 30 ft. span 
without secondary beams. The floor itself, 
being hollow, is very light. With a 25 ft. 
span, if one had a solid slab, about 8 in. of 
concrete would be needed, weighing 100 lb. 
per sq. ft., whereas the dead weight of the 
steel tile floor is about 45 lb. per sq. ft 
This results in a saving in the structural 
portion of the building, because the beams 
can be designed much lighter, and 
there is also a very extensive saving in the 
foundations. 

The main corridor in the centre divides 
the building into two parts, each part 
having a light area from the ground floor 


upwards. The roof lights constructed in 
the areas are carried on_ reinforced 
concrete corbels projecting from the 
columns. In:the main corridor are two 


sets of three lifts, one on each side of the 
main staircase. 

The main staircase, beginning at the 
ground floor, is rather unique in its con- 
struction, there being no stringer beams on 
the well side of the stairs, but a 6 in. re- 
inforced concrete slab supported on the 
wall beams. Double floors are constructed 
on each side of the main staircase to carry 
and hide the wastes from the lavatories. 

Access to the building is gained by four 
entrances at the ground floor level, each 
being constructed of a reinforced concrete 
slab carried on cross beams. At each 
corner are twin columns. 

At the Pierhead end and the long eleva- 
tions a reinforced concrete slabbed area 
with glass lights forms a way round the 
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yutside of the building at the lower ground 
Joor level. 

At the Goree end a reinforced concrete 
sartway is built sloping from Water Street 
ind Brunswick Street to the centre of the 
yuilding. This is designed to carry a 
veavy coal waggon, the slab being 8 in. 
hick reinforced with Kahn bars: secon- 
lary beams supporting the slab are again 
-arried by the main beams, which are sup- 
sorted on the dock wall on one side and 
ny reinforced concrete corbels projecting 
‘rom the external piers on the other side. 

A feature of the building is the main 
sornice, which is entirely carried by 


reinforced concrete cantilevers. The modil- 
lions, at 4 ft. centres, have a dove-tailed 
slot cut in on the top of the stone, and over 
each a reinforced concrete cantilever is 
made which carries the modillion and the 
two courses of stone above it. In the 
course above the modillion the stone is 
hollowed out on each side, so that the 
reinforced concrete cantilevers prevent 
these stones from tipping. The two 
courses below the modillions are also dove- 
tailed, thus preventing any movement 
should the stones crack or decay. The 
small cantilevers carrying the modillions 
are anchored back to a large mass of re- 
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inforced concrete which is carried on the 
external beams, and the whole is again 
anchored back to a beam which is tied 
at its end to the main floor beams. The 
projection of the cornice from the centre 
line of the external beams is 7 ft. 9 in. 
and at the corners 12 ft. At the corners 
it was necessary to. employ a much 
stronger cantilever; the concrete was 
therefore taken up to the level of the top 
course of stone, thus allowing an extra 
depth of beam to be provided. 

Above the cornice a screen wall is built, 
the reinforced concrete frame consisting 
of buttresses 14 ft. high over each external 
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yier-and two connecting beams, one at the 
top and one at the centre. The buttresses 
are tied back in a similar manner to the 
cornice cantilevers. The wall was 
designed to resist the noted gales of eighty 
miles an hour which are experienced in 
Liverpool. 

Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, of 
Liverpool, and Messrs. Mewes and Davis, 
of London, are the associated architects 
for the building. The general contractors 
are Messrs..-W. Cubitt and Co., of London. 
The reinforced concrete work is on the 
Kahn system and has been designed and 
carried out by The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Westminster, whose system 
of hollow steel tiles has also been adopted 
for the floor construction. 


A CONCRETE TEA-GARDEN 
HOUSE: 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the Rhiwbina Tea Gardens, situated at the 
foot of Rhiwbina Hill, near Cardiff, which 
have been carried out to the design of Mr. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Licentiate RD BA et 
Cardiff. The buildings, which were com- 
pleted at the end of last year, are con- 
structed on the “Calway” system of 
concrete walling—g in. thick, 1n¢ luding a 
> in. cavity, with reinforced ties. Aleve 
walls are of fine concrete, composed of 
clinker, crushed. stone, and cement, 
rammed into a mould which was moved 
round the building by means of Calway’s 
patent as the work pri ceeded. The walls 
were covered with two coats of cement 
rendering, left rough from the float an 
colour-washed. The accommodation con 
sists of a shop and tea room (with orie 
windows for show cases), living-room, s« ul- 
lery, parlour, and covered yard on the 
ground floor, with four bedrooms and 
athroom upstairs. 
The design was kept quite simple, with 
wide sash windows, plastered eaves of good 
yrojection, and a pyramidal roof coverec 
with thick blue Welsh slates. 

The gardens have been laid out by the 
proprietor, Mr. W. A. Smart, from the 
architect’s plans. Good effects have been 
obtained by trimming and cutting back 
he old front hedge on a turf bank, and 
xy lawns arranged on the front side and 
yack of the premises. The rustic trellis 
screen and pergola seen in the photo- 
eraph were not part of the original 


desig n. 
Mr. J .O. West, of Whitchurch, was the 


builder. 
CONCRETE TENNIS COURTS. 


No greater advantage can be claimed 
for the properly constructed concrete tennis 
court than freedom from the maintenance 
necessary to keep soil and grass courts in 
suitable condition for play. The concrete 
court is always ready and is particularly 
efficient where necessity compels that a 
court shall be in a relatively low spot, since 
with concrete the playing surface will be 
dry regardless of the nature of the 
surrounding soil. 

In planning to lay out a tennis court 
suitable provision must be made for foun- 
dation drainage, this being necessary 
principally to prevent water from being 
retained beneath the pavement and the 
consequent heaving that would result from 
freezing and subsequent expansion. 
Drains should be placed to take away 
surface water running off the court, and 
good practice now advocates that the sur- 
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ace be sloped at a rate not exceeding two 
nches in sixty feet from side line to side 
ime. 

The subsoil needs to be carefully pre- 
yvared, all soft spots being dug out and 
lied with gravel or clean cinders, which 
hould be thoroughly compacted. Follow- 
ag this the whole foundation area should 
e thoroughly rolled to uniform firmness. 
Jn top of this there may be placed a sub- 
ase of well-compacted gravel containing a 
elatively small quantity of sand or a layer 
f well-compacted cinders, when trouble is 
xpected from water; on soil in which 
rainage is free, a sub-base will not be 
ecessary. 

When a gravel or cinder sub-base is 
equired the site of the intended founda- 
on must be excavated sufficiently, so that 
re surface of the finished court will 
€ at a proper level in relation to the 
urroundings. It is a good plan, however, 
» grade the ground up to the court so that 
ye court surface is somewhat above the 
urrounding ground level. This tends to 
etter drainage of the foundation. 


Good practice recommends that the 
uckness of the concrete pavement shall 
e not less than 4% in. Of this the base 
ikes 344 in., leaving 1 in. for the top, or 
yearing course. The base should be of 
oncrete mixed in the proportions of one 
jack of Portland cement to not more than 
Ye cub. ft. of clean sand, well graded 
om the finest permissible particles to 
nose that will just pass a 1% in. mesh 
reen, with the coarser particles pre- 
ominating, to not more than 4 ‘cub: ft. of 
lean well-graded pebbles or broken stone 
anging in size from ¥{ in. to 1% in. Inno 
ase should the volume of sand used be less 
van one-half the-volume of the pebbles or 
roken stone. 


The individual slabs should be tre- 
iforced with steel rods or wire fabric, the 
Mtter placed lengthwise of the court 
*etions: it should be placed upon and 
lightly pressed into the concrete of the 
jase immediately after the base is placed. 
he reinforcement must not cross joints, 
s slabs must be independent of each other 
nd the reinforcement also should be not 
‘ss than 1 in. from the finished surface of 
1€ court. The top or wearing course 
Mould consist of a cement-sand mortar 
lixed in the proportions of one sack of 
ortland cement to not more than 2 cub. ft. 
‘sand, meeting the requirements already 
ecified. It is very necessary that the 
earing course shall be placed immedi- 
tely after mixing and before the concrete 
ithe base hardens. Not more than forty- 
ve minutes must be allowed to elapse 
etween placing the concrete for the base 
od that for the wearing course. 

In mixing the concrete sufficient water 
tust be used for the base mixture, so that 
€€ moisture will flush readily to the sur- 
ce when compactins the concrete by 
ight tamping. The mortar for the top 
f Surface should not be mixed any wetter 
lan necessary to make it possible to strike 
ff the surface with a saw-like motion of 
je strikeboard. After this the surface 
1ould be floated and finished smooth first 
ith a wood float and then gone over 
ghtly with a steel trowel. 

One of the most vital requirements lead- 
\g to success in pavement construction, of 
hich the concrete tennis court is a type, is 
lat the concrete shall be properly pro- 
heted after placing to ensure uniform 
ardening. This means that as soon as 
IsSible a moist earth or sand covering 
ould be applied without marring the 
pMmerete surface ; it should! be thrown over 
\€ concrete and kept wet for at least ten 
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days. When carried out in accordance with 
proper specifications and by careful work- 
men, the concrete court requires no 
attention for maintenance other than may 
be mecessary once a year to paint the court 
lines, unless these are inlaid by means of 
a white Portland cement mortar. The 
following is a method that has been 
adopted with success: Court lines were 
first marked out by snapping a chalk line, 
then painting stripes with aluminium 
bronze paint, which was afterwards painted 
over with white lead and oil. The object 
in using the aluminium bronze paint first 
was to prevent the white paint from 
“creeping” on the smooth concrete 
surface. 

To overcome any objection that some 
may raise as to the possibility of the 
finished surface causing exessive light 
reflection during sunny days, the concrete 
mixture used for the top course may be 
tinted by adding lampblack in the propor- 
tions of one pound to one sack of cement. 
Attempts have been made to secure a 
green tint to a concrete court surface by 
using a green colouring matter in the same 
manner. But, so far, no_ satisfactory 
green colouring matter that is permanent 
has been found. Most of the green pig- 
ments tend to fade more readily than some 
other colours do. Generally speaking, the 
mineral pigments are practically perma- 
nent. Brown and reddish tints may be 
secured by using a _ suitable natural 
coloured silica sand or one of the garnet 
sands in the top course. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS AND 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Mr. William Black, F.R.I.B.A., in a 
paper read at the seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the Cape Institute of 
Architects, dealt with the subject of revised 
building regulations suitable for use in 
Greater Cape Town, and outlined several 
suggestions which could with advantage be 
introduced into the amended building by- 
laws and regulations that were then being 
prepared. In particular, his references to 
reinforced concrete construction will be 
read with interest in this country. The 
by-laws of the Peninsula, he said, lack 
uniformity and are abundant in inconsis- 
tencies, those in vogue in the city being 
not only of a semi-antediluvian character, 
but the metropolitan by-laws are in direct 
contravention of those allowed in certain 
suburbs now within the unified area. 


Conflicting By-laws. 

The by-laws at Muizenberg and Kalk 
Bay differ widely from those in use in the 
city; a villa could be erected as one of 
substantial construction in Cape Town 
that would be in direct contravention of 
the regulations at Muizenberg. For 
instance, nine-inch outside walls may be 
built in Cape Town, whereas the regula- 
tions at Sea Point and elsewhere demand 
tourteen-inch thickness of brickwork ; the 
actual cost of material that can be saved 
in bricks and mortar, etc., in the city 
being one-third, which is a considerable 
saving in cost as compared with certain 
suburbs which demand an unnecessary 
squandering of money in unproductive 
building material. 

In Greater Cape Town the eleven-inch 
hollow wall, built with a four and a half 
inch inside and a four and a half inch 
outside wall and a two-inch cavity (the 
cavity being for air-spacé and ventilation, 
as well as for dryness and coolness) would 
prove a more desirable wall. sbySaclass 
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of wall-construction, however, is not per- 
mitted, though it can be used in most 
British possessions outside the Peninsula. 

It may be argued by many that the 
fourteen-inch wall is more desirable than 
the eleven-inch, but among those who have 
used this class of wall in wet localities as 
well as in hot and dry situations the greater 
weight of professional and practical expe- 
rience is in favour of the eleven-inch cavity 
wall, and in addition to this the adoption 
of an eleven-inch wall effects a saving of 
one-third in the quantity of bricks 
required. 

Dealing with the matter of factory walls, 
notwithstanding the many efforts made to 
introduce outside, party, and fire walls of a 
minimum of thickness compatible with 
stability, the city authorities disallow walls 
of economic thickness which save cost and 
valuable storage space, and compel the 
building public to erect walls fourteen, 
eighteen, and twenty-seven and a_ half 
inches and even greater thicknesses, where 
a four to five inch wall would, if properly 
reinforced, amply suffice. 

Provision should also be made for the 
cutting-up and sub-dividing of an office 
and tenement building with one and a half 
inch cement or two-inch reinforced con- 
crete partitions, provided the partitions 
are substantially built. 


Reinforced Concrete. 


In connection with regulations for 
reinforced concrete buildings, a simplified 
code of regulations and recommendations 
should be formulated to avoid conflicts, 
and without data that tend rather to 
mystify and reduce to a close study of 
higher mathematics, not at all times neces- 
sary to meet the general class of architec- 
tural practice. It is common with civil 
engineers as well as architects, especially 
when business methods and competition 
demand an economy of time in determin- 
ing the strength of materials, to adopt 
“empirical formule” in selecting a 
method of designing their reinforced con- 
crete structures, or to calculate on the 
maximum bending moment, adapting 
certain determined constants and co- 
efficients which give absolutely safe work- 
ing results, and so simplify a class of 
construction that should not necessarily 
become the work of specialists. 

Of course, in extraordinary work of 
large spans, bridge work, or wherever un- 
usually heavy and novel construction is 
adopted, strains, stresses, and thrusts must 
be specially cared for. 

Having spent a considerable time in 
investigating the many and varied systems 
adopted by engineers in France, Germany, 
America, and other countries, and realis- 
ing the speculative risks taken by the 
uninitiated, it is advisable in the general 
interest of safe construction for the City 
Engineer to be fortified with regulations 
which can be employed when in reason- 
able doubt as to the safety or workmanship 
of a structure, or the ability of the 
designer ; in fact, a building commissioner 
should be appointed to deal with the sub- 
ject of reinforced concrete buildings and 
other regulations. 


Premature Testing. 


A large percentage of accidents have 
occurred through premature striking of 
falsework. Occasionally defects have been 
traced to the use of improper materials, 
and in cases to insufficient rigidity of the 
falsework, or the concrete has been sub- 
jected to vibrations while setting ; all these 
points should be cared for in a revision of 
the building regulations. It will be inte- 


resting, however, to note that seldom has 
failure been traced to the inherent weak: 
mess of the structure. 

Dealing with tests, it should be remem: 
bered that a reinforced concrete structure 
increases in resistance with age up to ¢ 
few years after construction, and it is un 
fair to strain materials severely during the 
initial stages of the hardening of the 
concrete. 

Not any test loading should bh 
attempted for three months without thi 
special permission of the architect, builder 
or owner, and it should be incumbent upor 
the city authorities to give ample an 
timely notice of such intention to test, anc 
even then the accepted test should never b) 
so severe as to endanger the structure, ani 
a fair proposal would be that the tes) 
should not exceed the maximum load fo 
which the structure has been designed. / 
test of this nature is sufficiently severe, a 
it is a well-known fact that the resistanc 
and strength of reinforced work mus 
increase with the age of the concrete. | 

Some suggestions of what the revise 
Building Act should make provision fc 
are as follows :— | 

The regulations shall be interprete 
liberally with a view rather to encourag 
reinforced concrete construction than 1 
baulk enterprise. The adoption of th 
British standard for cement as well as k& 
steel bars. Special clauses are required | 
deal with the rigidity of falsework am 
more particularly, the removal of same, ‘ 
as to prevent the speculative risks of tt 
inexperienced. At least twenty-four hour 
notice of completion of falsework andi tl 
commencement of any storey should | 
given the authorities. All tensile 1 
inforced bars should be hooked, split, + 
otherwise effectively anchored at the end 
unless special provision for ensuring adh 
sion is otherwise satisfactorily provide 
All sheer members shall extend from t] 
centre of tensile reinforcement to t 
centre of pressuré in the concrete und 
compression. A summary of proportio, 
of ingredients should be set forth that ci 
only be modified with the City Enginee) 

permission, and a system of mixes th, 


might prove acceptable would be | 
follows :— | 

Cement. Sand. Sto! 
Foundations require ..........:0.-.++ 1 24 5) 
Outside wall piers, etc ............. 1 2 4 


Girders, beams, floors, and roofs 
above the steel members, also | 
1 


inside columns require ..........-- 14 3 
Girders, beams, floors, and roofs 
below the steel require ..........-- 1 2) 
Wearing surface of floors .......-...- 1 2 — 


All aggregate should be approved. | 

Proper incorporation should be insist 
upon by scientific rodding, cutting, tam 
ing, and rolling. The thickness for sl 
T-beams should in no case be less th 
three and one-eighth inches. In all beat 
and floors the most unfavourable but pri 
tical distribution of load is to be assume 

In determining position of reinfor 
ments of beams, floors, and columns {i 
City Engineer can demand, when | 
reasonable doubt, an inspection of 1 
plans for steel reinforcements together w 
their disposition to take up bend 
moments, stresses, tensile and compr} 
sive strengths, shearing, etc. 

If the City Engineer is not satisfied tl 
due regard to stability has been cared f) 
the architect or engineer may prove | 
authority, and if the City Engineer be tl) 
dissatisfied he shall suggest what substi 
tion or alteration he requires. 

It shall be possible, however, for 
owner, or his architect or engineer, to Fé 
any matter of disagreement to 
Municipal Arbitrator or Appeal Court} 
a final decision. 
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Destruction in the War Area. 


“The Town of Louvain and 
Reims Cathedral ”’ 


BEFORE AND AFTER DESTRUCTION. 


HE purpose of this volume is to present a record 
of the destruction of the Town of Louvain and 
the Cathedral of Reims by the Germans. Such 

destruction has always been one of the fearful attri- 
butes of war, and the survey of what has occurred 
in Belgium and France affords convincing proof that 
German ‘“Frightfulness’’ of the Twentieth Century 
is of the same sort that characterized the Huns who 
devastated Europe in the Fifth Century. 


LOUVAIN—a town whose Hotel de Ville, pinnacled 
and fretted, stood foremost among the 
Gothic buildings of its kind in Belgium, 
whose great church had witnessed the 
whole history of Flanders and of 
Brabant, whose University had stood as 
a centre of learning for a whole nation. 


REI M S—the very crown and flower of French 
Gothic, whose embellishment was a 
miracle of sculpture and stained glass. 


Of these nothing but battered fragments remain ; hence 
the unique interest of the present volume, which will 
be treasured as a permanent and valuable record of 
glorious handiwork of past ages, either wholly destroyed 
or damaged irreparably. 


Size 14 in. by r1 in. 


Price 2/6. Post Free (Inland) 2/1C. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“Garden City Houses and | 
Domestic Interior Details.’ 


SECOND EDITION. | 


A Book inyaluable to Estate Owners and all 
interested in the Building of Small Houses. 


HIS volume, in Three Sections, comprises 
carefully selected examples of the work of 
some of the most skilful domestic Architects, 

and should prove of great practical value to all 
who are interested in small houses or in Garden 
City enterprise. 


Section I.—Specification of aGarden City House 
with Working Drawings. By T. 
MILLwoop WILSOvVN, Licentiate 
RE BEAY 


SECTION II.—A Valuable Collection of Photo- 
graphs and Plans of Houses at 
Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Gidea Park, ranging in cost from 
£350 to £500. 


Section III.—Working Drawings and Photo- 
graphs of a variety of interior details | 
—staircases, chimneypieces, panel- 
ling, doorways, dressers, servery and 
store-room fittings, &c., such as 
commonly form part of the equip- 
ment of houses of moderate cost. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 


| 
Price 2/6, post free, inland. | 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | 


The Economic Conference 
and Some Results. 


| eae far-seeing business man knows 
that the resolutions adopted unani- 
mously at the Allies’ Economic Conference 
held in Paris opened up tremendous oppor- 
tunities for the future. In order to derive 
full benefits from the policy to be adopted, 
it is essential for English contractors and 
manufacturers to acquaint themselves 
with all the requirements and conditions 
affecting their business on the Continent. 


An enlightening and valuable book em- 
bodying the needs of Belgium with respect 
to the Building Trade has been written by 
two eminent Belgians for the express pur- 
pose of showing English contractors and 
manufacturers frankly and clearly how 
this side of the Belgian trade is to be 
captured. It is entitled 


“The Rebuilding of Belgium.” 


Price 1/- Postage ld. inland. 


Every contractor and manufacturer should have a copy. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Solving the 
Language Difficulty. 


T seems to be evident that the French language 

will be almost an essential under the new 

conditions of trade which are so rapidly opening 
before contractors and manufacturers. 


No ordinary knowledge of French, however, 
includes technical and trade terms, and such 
terms are not to be found in the ordinary dic- 
tionary. In order to meet this need we have 
prepared a 


“French - English Glossary of 
Architectural and 
Building Trade Terms.” 


The book contains a useful collection of words 
and phrases most commonly in use in the build- 
ing and kindred industries—just those very terms 
which are most difficult to find when they are 
wanted. Such a book is practically an essential 
to every manufacturer and contractor. 


Price 1/- Postage ld. inland, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 
27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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MEMORIALS. 


Alfred Lyttelton Memorial. 


The memorial tablet erected in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, by 
members of both Houses of Parliament to 
the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, was dedi- 
cated last week. Sir William Goscombe 
John, R.A., designed the tablet, and the 
Master of Trinity wrote for it the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ Erected by members of 
both Houses of Parliament to the memory 
of the Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, KG; 
M.P.. Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1903—1905. At Eton, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the Bar, in the House of 
Commons, a man greatly beloved in youth 
by his rare athletic grace and skill. His 
name had a charm for thousands of his 
countrymen, his manhood enriched by 


Telephone. 
HOLBORN 432. 


Telegrams: 
a BAFECO, LONDON.” 


BUILDINGS 
STEAM 
CLEANED 


eS TES 


IMPROVED PROCESS. 


eal 


NO INJURY TO THE FABRIC. 
THE (ae e 
Steam Cleaning Corporation 
'Ga, Little Jamés St. 
Gray’s Inn, London; wc. 


vigour of mind, by largeness of heart, and 
by noble manners, presented, as was finely 
said on a memorable occasion, an ideal to 
which every English father would wish 
his son to aspire. Born February 7, 1857- 
Died July 5, 1913-” 


Monument to Lord Roberts at Glas gow. 

The form of the monument which has 
been erected in Kelvingrove Park, Glas- 
sow, to the memory of Lord Roberts, was 
decided after consultation with the 
Dowager Countess Roberts, who suggested 
that the city should procure a duplicate of 
the equestrian statue of Lord Roberts 
executed by the late Mr. Harry Bates, 
A.R.A.. and erected in the Maidan at 
Calcutta. 

The Founder of Bedford Park. 

A wall memorial has been placed out- 
side the church of St. Michael to com- 
memorate Mr. Jonathan Carr, who 
founded Bedford Park and is regarded as 
the pioneer of the garden city movement. 
With the late Norman Shaw he tumned 
market gardens into a beautiful residential 
district. The memorial takes the form of 
a portrait medallion set in a framework of 
stone and is the work of two members of 
the artist colony, Mr. Charles Pears and 
Mr. Martin Travers. 


Printers War Memorial. 

From the printing and allied industries 
about 30,000 men have joined His 
Majesty’s Forces. To commemorate their 
response to the cou itry’s call, a representa- 
tive conference of members of the print- 
ing, stationery, anc kindred trades decided 
to erect. a new ‘wing ste the Caxton 
Convalescent Home, Limpsfield, in which 
an honours roll will be placed. 


The First Kitchener Memorial. 
The first. memorial erected to the 
memory of Lord Kitchener has been un- 
veiled at St. Botolph’s Churchyard, 
Bishopsgate, by the Lord Mayor. The 
memorial takes the form of an octagonal 
cross and: bases, standine nearly 12 ft. 


high, executed. in Portland stone. On the 
principal face, engraved in letters of gold, 
are the words— Kitchener, June 5th, 1916: 
Lest we forget.” Inscriptions on the other 
faces commemorate Officers and Men of 
the Hon. Artillery Company who died in 
the War; John T. Cornwell, of H.M.S. 
Chester; and ‘Our Brave Dead of 
Bishopsgate, 1914-1916.” Messrs. G. Maile 
and Son, the ecclesiastical sculptors, of 
Euston Road, were commissioned to 
design and execute the memorial. 
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EDITORIAL. 


OTHING has given greater satisfaction during 
the past week than Mr. Montagu’s munitions 
speech in the House of Commons. From earlier 

statements by Mr. Lloyd George we had already 
gained a fair idea of the tremendous changes whic: 
were in progress, but the actual hgures given by Mr. 
Montagu came as a surprise, and created not only a 
sense of great satisfaction with the present state 0% 
affairs, but also stirred a most vigorous hope for the 
future. When, for instance, we learn that there are 
now more than two and a quarter millions of men and 
women engaged on the production of munitions for 
ourselves and for our Allies, we begin to realise what a 
tremendous force Britain is when thoroughly 
awakened. It is an unfortunate trait that we are 
always slow and faulty at the start, but there 1s a set-off 
to this in the fact that when we really take up a work 
we throw into it a vigour and completeness which 
ultimately put us in the forefront. This has been the 
case both with submarines and aeroplanes, and there is 
no doubt that it will be the same with munitions. There 
are now no fewer than ninety-five national munition 
factories in existence in this country, as compared with 
three at the beginning of the War, and even this great 
number cannot be regarded as final. We have always 
given our whole-hearted support to the Ministry ot 
Munitions, and have never taken that small view which, 
found expression in:carping criticism when the restric- 
tions first on the supply of steelwork, and later on 
building generally, were promulgated. These restric- 
tions were not imposed for any reasons other than 
national reasons, and it is gratifying to know that the 
great body of opinion in the architectural and building 
world has accepted the order in a_ proper national 
spirit. 


% 


Though ordinary building work costing more than 
£500 can now only be carried on by licence issued by 
the Ministry of Munitions, and though the War has 
largely put a stop to private and municipal enterprise, 
the building trade is by no means dead, for the erection 
of munition factories and other buildings connected 
with the War has given employment not only to a very 
large number of workmen, but has also created a huge 
demand for building materials and appliances, and the 
further development of the magnificent organisation 
which was initiated through the genius of Mr. Lloyd 
George is bound to create a still further demand for 
labour and materials. 


Me 


The subject of War memorials continues to make a 
small stir in one place and another, and while some 
writers are putting forth large ideas, and people of 
taste are endeavouring to explain what we ought to do, 
a small crop of memorials is beginning to spring up, 
and these make one fearful of what may come later, 


because for the most part these memorials are of a very 
poor quality, designed by men who have little sense 0; 
architeciural character, and who are simply duplicating 
a stock sort of monument in a dull way. As someone 
has said, contemplating an artay of memorials like 
these: “ There are terrors greater even than Death. 
One proposal which has lately been given publicity 1: 
put forward by Brigadier-General the Earl of Shaftes 
pury, whose idea is that wayside or village crosse: 
should be erected. This idea is being strongly 
denounced by the Protestant Alliance, who, of course 
are looking at the matter entirely from_ an anti 
Catholic or anti-Ritualistic point of view. This aspec 
of the matter is not one which we can enter upon, bu 
in view of the fact that the Army is made up of mei 
of all creeds, to some of whom the wayside cross woul 
make a strong appeal, while to others perhaps it woul 
be equally distasteful, surely a better choice would bi 
for a form of memorial that is free from all such con 
troversy. We have long held the opinion, and hav: 
already expressed it in these columns, that for a sma 
public memorial of this kind no better form than th 
obelisk can be found. It is capable of great variety © 
treatment, so that there need be no risk of one sterec 
typed form being duplicated, and it gives an Oppo! 
tunity for the presentation of the names of the falle! 
in a manner which is at once decorative and a recor 


Me a 
x * 


One thing in regard to memorials which we woul, 
emphasise is, that the architect should come more int 
prominence. It has been the common practice for th 
sculptor to be the dominating person, and it is he whi 
with little architectural knowledge, has inflicted upo 
us so many unsatisfactory memorials.- In the columr 
of the “Observer” we notice space has been givent 
a mild discussion of “the sculptor’s job.” Mr. Er 
Gill is the protagonist. We ourselves are not in syn 
pathy with Mr. Gill’s outlook, but while being 0 
admirers ot those archaic forms which appeal s 
strongly to him as suitable for translation into moder 
work, we are only too well aware that all is not rigl 
with the state of modern sculpture. There is far tc 
strong a following in the dazzling way of Micha: 
Angelo, Alfred Stevens, and the modern Frenc 
school, so Mr. Eric Gill and others who hold his view 
may be serving a good purpose in getting us back 1 
first principles with the hove of there finding a sour 
foundation on which to build afresh. | 


* * * * 


A great national memorial to the fallen we shall hay 
in due time, but what form it is likelv to take, ar 
where it is likely to be, are for the future to dead 
Meanwhile Mr. Lewis Hind comes forward with tl 
suggestion that in conjunction with a new bridge f 
Charing Cross, to be called Empire Bridge, with pyle 
memorials to Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, the? 


| 
| 
| 
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‘should be an Empire Place on the northern side, with 
‘a Memorial Chapel—“ small but high, very simple, 
‘very beautiful this shrine on a littie hill, a place of 
peace in the highway ot traffic, a consecrated spot 
above the Thames in the heart of London and the 
Empire, within view of the cross at St. Paul’s and the 
towers of the Mother of Parliaments. Wide, 
ascending subways, radiating from the adjacent pave- 
ments, would lead up to this shrine, and, on the walls 
‘of these bright subways, all the cities, towns and 
villages of the Empire would be invited to fix memorial 
tablets to those resident in their neighbourhood who 
have made the great sacrifice and have given their lives 
for their country. Above the chapel I would 
have a flag flying always, broidered with the sixty-four 
flags of the Empire, and, once a year, on Empire Day, 
it would be taken down, and a new flag, similar in 
design, would be raised in its place; and the flag that 
had served its proud year would be presented to a city 
of the Empire.” All of which is very poetic, but, 
sc far as the chapel is concerned, too precious. The 
bridge idea is right and proper: we badly need a new 
(Charing Cross Bridge, or whatever it may be called, 
and it should form part of a great replanning of this 
portion of London. But if there is to be anything in 
the way of a memorial chapel, let us have rather some 
great Pantheon, some grand Hall of Heroes. 
‘Mr. Hind’s chapel seems to us too much of a jewel 
casket, and the suggested “bright subways” leading 
up to it would, we are sure, be very unhappy. You 
cannot successfully memorialise the dead in a tunnel, 
Jined possibly with glazed bricks! 


To criticise memorials is a rather delicate task; 
‘but, after all, such criticism is challenged when the 
work is publicly displayed, and is justified when it 
is made in full sincerity, yet with a due regard for 
the feelings of those concerned. No doubt Mr. 
Gerald McMichael was actuated by these purely 
impersonal motives in sending to ‘‘ The Times ”’ his 
opinion that something ‘‘ more in accordance with 
the spirit of the times’’ than what he calls a 
““fourteenth-century Gothic cross’’ would have 
‘been preferable as a monument to Lord Kitchener 
in the City. (No doubt he refers to the memorial 
which has been unveiled in the churchyard of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate.) He supports his plea 
by saying that ‘‘in a period that has_ pro- 
G@uced the motor-car, so expressive of its 
purpose and so _ beautiful in its’ design, it 
seems rather weird to reproduce a fourteenth- 
century cross aS a war-memorial.’’ Certainly, 
meeting of beauty is a joy for ever, and 
the fourteenth-century cross has evidently survived 
that test, which the motor-car has yet to pass. 
Fashions in motor-cars change rapidly; and the 
sculptor has something better to do than to record 
am ephemeral fashion. Five years hence the 
“beautiful’’ motor-car of to-day may be an 
anachronism and a laughing-stock. It is to avoid 
giving ludicrous permanence to a momentary 
fashion that sculptors so sedulously avoid repre- 
senting a man “‘in his habit as he lived.’’ They 
instinctively prefer the eternal toga to the tailoring 
of to-day, for they know that the Nemesis of being 
‘up to date’’ is to be shortly out of date. 


* * * * 


A complaint from another quarter refers to the 
nedallion to Mr. Alfred Lyttelton which Mr. Arthur 
Zalfour has unveiled in St. Margaret’s, West- 
Minster. In this instance it is merely the 
wording with which fault is found. There is too 
much of it, and it is too fulsome. It would 
dave been sufficient to say ‘‘A man greatly 
peloved” but it goes on: “In youth, by 
‘us rare athletic grace and skill, his name had a 


charm for thousands of his countrymen. His man- 
) 


| 


hood, enriched by vigour of mind, by largeness of 
heart, and by noble manners, presented, as was 
finely said on a memorable occasion, an ideal to 
which every English father would wish his son to 
aspire.’’ We are sure that every word of this is 
true, but it does not ring true in the expression, 
because it savours, however faintly, of the language 
of eulogy. It even falls short of Lyttelton’s deserts; 
but future generations will not know that the 
eulogist has fallen short of the mark rather than 
shot beyond it. Besides, so long an inscription 
overloads a memorial with lettering. 
* * * * 


The most interesting announcement is made that 
Mr. Muirhead Bone has been officially appointed to 
make a series of drawings at the Front, and elsewhere, 
showing the extraordinary effects of the War—the 
destruction of historic buildings, the mighty 
mechanisms which have been created for its prosecu- 
tion, the astounding operations of excavation and con- 
struction, and the thousand different variations of effort 
by which the offensive of our Army is being carried 
out. No better selection could have been made. Mr. 
Bone, who is already serving as an officer at the Front, 
is a draughtsman possessing a rare skill, and we can 
count upon receiving from him some of the finest 
pictorial records of the War. His name is especially 
associated with a series of magnificent pencil drawings 
of what may be called the dramatic side of architecture 
—huge scaffolds, towering buildings, or great com- 
positions in stone and brickwork, and it is his peculiar 
talent to render these at once with detail and breadth. 
There is nothing mechanical about his drawings, yet 
there is deliberate accuracy and carefulness in every 
part. This dual rendering puts him at the head of 
contemporary architectural draughtsmen, though Mr. 
Walcot, in another sphere—a sphere where suggestion 
is the dominating motive anu the main idea is to grasp 
the underlying spirit of buildings—displays an equally 
bnilhant talent. We have innumerable photographs of 
architecture shattered by bombardment, and these 
serve their purpose as a positive record. Mr. Muir- 
head Bone’s drawings will supplement them as an 
artistic record can only do. They are sure to be 
prized both by us and by generations to come for their 
great qualities. 


It was only to be expected that few new schemes of 
housing and town-planning could be recorded for 
1915-16, so that the Local Government Board’s report 
on the subject, issued last week, came as no surprise. 
Early in the year it was found necessary, in accordance 
with an agreement arrived at with the Lord Commis- 
stoners of His Majesty’s Treasury, to refuse to sanction 
loans for the purpose of fresh schemes under Part III. 
of the Act of 1890, except in cases where the dwellings 
were urgently needed in connection with war require- 
ments. This principle, which was stringently applied, 
meant the postponement of schemes in a large number 
of cases, and involved a definite refusal to sanction 
loans amounting to £863,279 to seventy-five local 
authorities for the purchase of land and the erection of 
3,397 houses: all of which, let it be borne in mind, will 
have to be carried out later, so that so far as the build- 
ing trade is concerned the matter is not dropped, but 
simply set aside for the present. And it is the same 
case of postponement with the town-planning schemes. 
Although in some respects the time might be regarded 
as favourable for the preparation of such schemes, the 
Board have not considered it desirable to press local 
authorities unduly to go forward with them, but they 
think it is very desirable, nevertheless, in view of pro- 
bable developments after the War, that local authori- 
ties should take every possible opportunity to advance 
their schemes, in order that when the opportunity for 
building occurs, progress with building operations may 
not be impeded. 
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HERE AND? THERE: 


OVING house means for most of us an ungodly 
assemblage of domestic impedimenta, a 
batch of men with aprons and insatiable 

thirsts, and the distinctive smell of that kind of 
matting which always accompanies the pantech- 
nicon: and before going any further, let me pause 
at that last horrid word. ‘‘ Pan,”’ adjectival, or as 
a prefix, means all-embracing, of things or peoples, 
and so we have panacea, panorama, pantheism, 
pandemonium, pantomime, Pan-American and 
Pan-Germanic; though when used rather as a noun 
it leads to pancake and pantile. As regards ‘* pan- 
technicon,” let it be noted that this originally 
meant a London bazaar for all sorts of artistic 
works, then later a storage warehouse (the bazaar 
having been converted into one), and lastly the 
furniture van and its matting. To resume, there- 
fore, house moving means a pantechnicon for most 
of us. But there is an easier way. We have heard 
of it many.a time in general, though not in parti- 
cular, and it is in particular that I now wish to refer 
to it. It is an American way and gets over the 
pantechnicon difficulty very sweetly by moving the 
house and its furniture bodily together. I had 
thought, however, that this method was concerned 
more with shanties and small frame buildings. But 
here is fact and photograph to prove quite other- 
wise. We see a large house, of a dead weight 
estimated at 800 tons, being moved from one 
estate to another outside San Francisco. For my 
own part it is not the sort of house I should 
trouble to move at all. I should prefer to leave it 
in obscurity, to forget that it had ever been my fate 
to live in such a house. But chacun a son gout, and 
doubtless the purchaser was thoroughly well 
pleased with the house, otherwise he would never 
have gone to the trouble and expense of moving it 
to his new site. Clearly it is a large house. On 
plan it measures 135 ft. by 85 ft., and there are 
four storeys providing thirty-three rooms, some 
with built-in safes; there are also six chimneys, one 
of them very heavy. The house is described as 
having been built many years ago when “ massive 
construction was the custom,’ but whether the 
walls are of brick or stone, or of timber frame tile- 
hung, I am unable to determine. But in any case 
it was no light thing to tackle. The house-moving 
contractor proceeded in this wise. First the 
structure was raised from its old foundations by 
placing five rows of 12 by Io beams lengthwise 
under the ground-floor joists, and 14 by 12 cross- 
beams at 3 ft. centres, extra beams being provided 
where, as under the chimneys, extra heavy loads 
were concentrated. Short 16 by 14 spring beams 
were laid beneath and parallel to the cross-beams 


MOVING A’ HOUSE. 


and rested in turn on two lines of 18 by 18 baulks 
running the full length of the house. The load was 
thus finally brought down on to these large bottom 
baulks, which bore directly on 8-in. rollers and to 
which the pull was applied in the manner shown by 
the accompanying diagram. The tackles, it will 
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be seen, were arranged in such a way as to equalise 

the strain on the baulks, and when two double- 

horse teams got to work on capstans, with an 

attendant gang of eighteen men, it was found that 

everything went on merrily enough, the house 

travelling at an average rate of 20 ft. an hour. A. 
ravine had to be crossed, necessitating the building 

of a trestle 300 ft. long and a 500 ft. grade down 

which the house must descend at the rate of 14 im. 

to the foot, and a runway of cribs was built ahead | 
of the structure as it advanced, the rollers running 

on a bed of 12 by 14 stringers resting directly on | 
the cribs and without post supports. It wasa 

specific condition of the purchase that in moving 

the house no injury should be done to any of the 

trees on the estate, and this condition made it 

necessary at one point to make a right-angle turn. 

This was effected by building eight circular run- 
ways beneath the shoring and providing each with 

rollers. When this improvised turntable was ready, 
the pull was applied at opposite corners in opposite 

directions, and the half-revolution was _ thus 

successfully accomplished. ‘‘ And so home,” as 

Pepys might have said. 


The official guardians of Westminster Abbey are 
the Dean and Chapter, who might be assumed to 
possess a right proper Dean and Chapterly sense of 
their responsibility. Professor Lethaby is their archi- 
tect, and we know him for a man who would ever deal 
reverently with the heritage of the past; while as for 
the present, is he not, in all matters civic, the high priest 
of “tidying up”? How comesit, then, that a corner of 
our Abbey—the angle of the north transept with the 
choir—is used as a dumping ground for coke? There! 
must be some tons of this coke, and though it is tucked 
away as discreetly as possible, it cannot escape the 
attention of the passer-by with eyes to see. ‘There tt 
is, piled 6 ft. high, smothering the lower portion of the 
walls and obliterating two doorways. Maybe it is a 
small thing in the midst of a great War, but, none the 
less, its existence is a scandal, and scandals of a public 
nature deserve exposure even in War-time. Let the 
Dean and Chapter beware lest a photographic recorc 
be thrown upon the printed page. A Dean anc 
Chapter in the pillory would not be seemly. 


* 4 * * 


Shakespeare, who said all things, did not omit @ 
prophetic estimate of the Huns. It is in the ‘‘ Mer; 
chant of Venice.’? Nerissa asks Portid: 7M 
like you the young German? ”’ and Portia replies | 
“When he is best he is little worse than a man, anc 
when he is worst he is little better than a beast.’ 
This War has shown him throughout as the latter, « 
beast always, from the first horrors of Belgium t¢ 
the latest devilish frightfulness, whether it be the 
judicial murder of a sea captain or the firing © 
phosphorus shells to increase the anguish of thi 
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New Buzldings for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

HE new buildings which have just been compieted 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
are a remarkable architectural achievement, 

ind on that account we propose to publish a series of 
dlates, showing different parts of the group. We give 
wo photographic views this week, together with a 
Jetail drawing of the central portico and dome, and 
1 block plan. From these the magnificent scale 
and quality of the work will be at once realised. 
The buildings face the Charles River Basin and are 
urranged on two axes, instead of one, the main 
echnological buildings being on the left and the 
‘esidential buildings on the right. The entire 
scheme provides for no fewer than 2,000 students. 
\ detailed description of the scheme will appear 
1ext week. 


Main Entrance, Westminster Cathedral. 

The very large tympanum over the main entrance to 
Nestminster Cathedral, after having remained a blank 
# rough brickwork for many years, has now been filled 
vith Mr. Anning Bell’s mosaic. It is a very carefully 
*xecuted piece of work, but fails essentially, we think, 
yy reason of the selection of white for its background. 
[his makes it stare out harshly from the surrounding 
orickwork, instead of mellowing with it. In fairness 
0 the artist, however, we give the following notes by 
um: “In the first place, of course, the figures and their 
elative positions were settled by the Cathedral 
wuthorities. Then the question of the background was 
he next thing to be considered. I decided against a 
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gold ground at once. Gold is not suitable to this 
climate, owing to the danger of the tesserz being more 
liable to injury by frost than those of other colours. 
Also, I do not think a flat mass of gold out of doors is 
agreeable. Then it was a question of light figures 
against a dark ground—for example, blue—or a light 
background relieving darker figures. This latter | 
decided upon, as the silhouettes of the figures would 
always remain distinct, however discoloured and dim the 
background or the treatment of details on the figures 
might become. It might be said that hight figures 
against a dark ground should also tell in the same way 
as simple forms, in spite of the accretion of dirt. But 
on further consideration it will be seen that the neces- 
sary shading, however simple, would naturally be at the 
edges of forms, and so tend to merge in time into the 
ground. I therefore relieved the figures against a very 
hght ground, but I confidently expect that in not many 
vears the tone of it will be very much lowered, and that 
any excess of contrast which may be felt at present by 
the critical will have disappeared. The back- 
ground is set strongly in cement, and the whole of the 
tesseree are embedded in it, as well as those in the 
figures, in thin ‘ putty’ (which is of different composi- 
tion), so that there is as little chance as possible of 
water settling in the crevices, and injuring the work by 
freezing in cold weather. This treatment also may 
keep the surface a little cleaner looking as a whole, 
but of course it has been necessary to sacrifice the 
texture, which is sometimes valuable in interior work.” 


Manchester Art Gallery. 


The side elevation of this building displays the same 
fine qualities as the front elevation. The treatment 
is severe without being frigid or dull. 
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NEW BUILDINGS FOR MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: BLOCK PLAN. 
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“LA CITE RECONSTITUEE.” 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I.B.A. ] 


N France, after two years of War and despite 
present difficulties, it has been possible to 
organise a medium-sized exhibition called “ La 

Cité Reconstituée,’’ purporting to be of use to the 
State, to municipalities, and to individuals. 
Everybody knows that the War has occasioned 
devastations of immense proportions, including not 
only farms and villages but towns and cities, which 
will necessitate the rebuilding, under exceptional 
conditions, of every class of construction, from 
small private dwellings to large civic monuments, 
and the planning of towns in all aspects. ‘‘La Cite 
Reconstituée’’ will therefore be a many-sided 
problem: practical in its immediate necessity, and 
theoretical in its future import; or, technical in its 
application and social in its influence. 


To meet this complicated problem, the Association 
Générale des Hygienistes et Techniciens Munici- 
paux de France, together with all the leading 
architectural societies of the country, conceived the 
idea of a large exhibition at which manufacturers 
could show their systems, architects their projects, 
and at which lectures might be given and meetings 
held to put forth and discuss the best means of 
influencing and advising the various mayors and 
municipalities. The difficulty of carrying out such 
a scheme, however, in present circumstances 
proved a great barrier, and the scheme ultimately 
fell into the hands of the well-known exhibition 
organiser M. Edouard Tijou, the director of the 
Exposition Internationale des Arts du _ Travail 
which was held in the Grand Palais in 1912. The 
highest patronage was not withheld, and an excel- 
lent site was granted. On May 24 last, long before 
the exhibition was anything like complete, it was 
officially inaugurated by M. Raymond Poincaré, 
and now remains open to the public from 10 to 6 
upon the payment of one franc. The patronage 
includes that of the President of the Republic and 
the Ministers for Commerce, Industry, Agriculture, 
the Interior; etc., with a comité supérieur of all the 
leading engineers and architects, with M. Léon 
Bourgeois as honorary president. 

The site allotted to the exhibition is the Tuileries 
terrace and the Salle du Jeu de Paume at the 
corner of the Place de la Concorde and the Rue de 
Rivoli. The exhibitors pay for their space. 

According to the catalogue, only quite recently 
published (c’est Za guerre!), the exhibition is divided 
into four large groups, subdivided into twelve classes. 


Those who visit the exhibition hoping to obtain 
an idea of the beauty of the future of France will 
be sadly disappointed. But in criticising it one 
should take into consideration, first, the difficulties 
the promoters have had to contend with by reason 
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of the War, and, secondly, the essential nature of 
such an exhibition. 

Dreadful as the devastation is in the North of 
France, it is not a question of rebuilding cities likc 
Paris, Marseilles, or Bordeaux under a rich anc 
powerful monarchy or a well-to-do and Utopiar 
democracy, but rather a question of cheap anc 
temporary constructions compatable with healtl 
and conflicting interests. 

In reality *‘La Cité Reconstituée’’ is a money. 
making building trades’ exhibition with a certair 
amount of town-planning ideals thrown in as 
flavouring. 

The public is attracted by the announcement o! 
forty or more actually constructed houses of al 
sorts, sizes, and conditions, varying in cost from 
800 to 16,000 francs ; and a model village with ¢ 
town hall, church, post office, school, and shops 
etc., together with an orchestra which plays every 
afternoon on the village green surrounded witt 
cafés where refreshments can be had at reason 
able (?) prices. What more could be expected fo 
one franc? 

Engineers may be interested in some agricul 
tural implements or refrigerating apparatus 
Architects, in so far as they are artists, will fee 
as though they had lost at least 50 centimes 
Diplomats and critics, who probably pay nothing 
for entrance, are not displeased with the thing as <¢ 
whole, feeling that of course it 1s War time ane 
that it may possibly be of some use in bringing 
about good reforms—besides we must admit thai 
there are some very interesting attempts. 

The town-planning veneer of ‘‘La Cité Recon 
stituée ’’ is the most interesting part, though th 
least important, for no extra charge is made t 
attend the lectures organised to take place in th 
lecture hall of the Salle du Jeu de Paume. 

Twelve big conferences have been arranged i 
three cycles. The first ‘‘ L’Urbanisme,’’ include: 
the names of M. L. Bonnier and M. M. Auburtin 
The second, ‘‘Les Services Sociaux,’’ include: 


among others the name of Professor Geddes, o 
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PLAN OF “‘LA CITE RECONSTITUEE” IN THE GROUNDS OF THE TUILERIES, PARIS. 
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tdinburgh. The third, “‘ L’Urbanisme appliqué a 
a Reconstruction des Cités. Detruités,’” again 
neludes the familiar name of Professor Geddes. In 
ddition, arrangements have been made for lectures 
m hygiene and for conférences-promenades to deal 
vith the questions of materials and methods of con- 
truction. 

In the Salle du Jeu de Paume may be seen plans 
ff projects for the reconstruction of different exist- 
og towns and the resurrection of several ancient 
ities, most of which are already too well known to 
he architectural world to need further comment. 


Professor Geddes, who came from India to take 
art in the exhibition, has a highly interesting 
ollection of drawings, maps, and photographs, 
te., chiefly bearing on the social side of urbanism; 
his exhibit would have been even more complete 
mut for the fact that his original collection was 
nfortunately sent to the bottom of the Indian 
Ycean in October, 1914, by the “ Emden.” 


_ The exhibits of greatest moment are the temporary 
nd portable structures, though the efficacy of the 
atter in being removable is doubtful, unless one 
hould have occasion to transplant them fairly 
requently. One building in particular deserves 
pecial attention. It is a house built upon military 
nes and adapted to domestic requirements. The 
arcass is of wood on the principle here illustrated. 
‘he invention is claimed to be that of Colonel 
\drian and many thousands of these rapidly con- 
tructed, portable, and cheap buildings have 
lready been erected for the Army; it is easily seen 
rom the shape that the walls are well protected 
rom the weather, and the construction is such that, 
hough a light building, it can be erected in very 
xposed positions. The triangular parts are 
tilised inside for cupboards, coal-boxes, larders, 
te. It is doubtful whether any more practical 
ystem has yet been devised. Additions can be 
asily made, the appearance of the exterior can be 
endered quite agreeable, while the interior is cosy. 
Another house which has attracted much atten- 
ion is that designed by M. Sorel, a well-known 
tchitect of Paris. His house, however, is for a 
ich man, and as such has an interest somewhat 
part from that of ‘‘ La Cité Reconstituée.”’ 

As regards small buildings, one sees all sorts of 
ystems, not a few with curious names ; many are con- 
tucted with slabs of wood and concrete, etc. 


Reinforced concrete buildings are in evidence, 
ometimes covered with stucco and strips of plaster 
arkened to represent half-timber work—all very 
vonderful to the eyes of the ‘‘ petit bourgeois.”’ 


English firms are represented by several stands. 
he Quakers have a model house similar to that 
hich they are now building in many parts of 
lorthern France. Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., of 
nightsbridge, who have already erected a very 
onsiderable quantity of temporary work for the 
Var Office, exhibit a model built on their usual 
nes. Among other English exhibitors are The 
uberoid Co., Ltd., of Knightrider Street, London, 
.C., and Messrs. Winget, Ltd., of Victoria Street, 
Vestminster, who have a large stand showing 
1achinery for turning out concrete blocks, etc., 
hich will doubtless be extremely useful in the 
€vastated regions, where the débris would serve 
)r making the concrete. 

Gas and Electricity have not been forgotten and 
mall inventions such as ‘‘Calfator,’’ for stopping 
1é cracks of parquet floors in order to keep down 
‘rmin (from which we are told even the best regu- 


ited houses are not always exempt), are allotted a 
lace. 


| The village, grouped round the charming little 


tatue (by Pech) of Charles Perrault (1628-1703), 


: 


CHURCH OF ST. JEAN, IN THE ‘‘VILLAGE FRANCE.” 


PORTABLE HOUSE ON MILITARY PRINCIPLE OF 
COL. ADRIAN. 
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the delightful author of ‘‘ Puss-in-Boots,”’ ‘‘ Little 
Red= Riding = Hood} and #6, Cinderella sw ctcs, 
is very interesting as a one-man show—that 
is to say, it is not the result of the delibera- 
tions of a_ well-chosen body of architects, 
but a set of ideas, offered to France, organised 
and carried out by an anonymous firm and 
constructed on the patented system of M. Charles 
Auguste Roux, civil engineer. The> two chief 
buildings are the Post Office, which is in 
actual use and has been bought by the State, and 
the Church, a portable structure designed by M. 
Placide Thomas. This was inaugurated under the 
auspices of La Société de Saint-Jean on June 22, 
when M. René Bazin, of the Académie Frangaise, 
gave a welcome speech. The church is plain, 
simple, and unaffected, well lighted and having a 
cheerful internal and external appearance ; it would 
be about as cheap as a church could be, easily taken 
to pieces, and if the belfry were removed (it is quite 
independent) and the furniture were altered, the build- 
ing could be used for other purposes, such as a meeting 
hall or a cinema. 


Up to the present time it has been variously 
estimated that more than 3,500 churches and 
chapels have suffered by the War. 


With an idea of keeping the public mind occupied 
with the building problems facing France, the 
Association Générale des Hygiénistes et Techniciens 
Municipaux are also publishing (at ten centimes) 
a weekly journal entitled ‘‘ La Cité Reconstituée.”’ 


To have got an exhibition of this magnitude 
together during the heat of War and during the 
hostile occupation of ten departments of France 
shows that the country is not yet annihilated. The 
promoters claim it to be an exhibition of ideas, 
thereby hoping to influence people after the War to 
pay particular attention to hygiene and all other 
considerations contained in the word ‘‘ Urbanism.’’ 
It is not a philanthropic institution, nor was it 
organised by the Government, and in many wavs 
it fails at present to do any very great service to 
the public at large; nevertheless, in its way, it has a 
certain interest. Occasionally State delegations visit 
the exhibition, though with what result it is difficult to 
say—probably to encourage. 


On July 11 “La Cité Reconstituée” was visited 
by a municipal deputation from Dublin, headed by 
the Lord Mayor (the Right Hon. J. M. Gallagher), 
who, it is said, came to Paris to investigate the 
question of town reconstruction. 


Something more might have been done with 
reference to cheap furniture for small houses, which 
has “been ai neglected arfectathesbienchetor overy. 
many years past. In this direction there seems an 
opportunity for English manufacturers. 


To the public the greatest disappointment in the 
exhibition is the unavoidable drawback that none 
of the exhibitors can give a definite after-War price; 
the question as to the supply of materials is also 
very obscure. 


_ After the War the amount of building to be done 
is almost beyond conception, and undreamt-of 
opportunities will arise; consequently something 
ought to be organised to solicit the earnest atten- 
tion of all diplomats with the object of bringing 
influence to bear upon municipalities in order to 
produce amenities for the people; but this will have 
a fairer chance of success when diplomats can give 
their undivided interest, when municipalities can be 
conveniently consulted, and when a greater number 
of firms can show what they are able to do. 


It is then that the technical men will be back in 
the interior and will be able to devote their minds 
to ‘‘La Cité Reconstituée.’’ 


ALICK: “G23 RORSNELE 


HE news that Alick G. Horsnell, 2nd Lieut. in the 
Suffolk Regiment, has been killed in action in 
France will be read with deep regret by all who 

knew him, for he might be counted among the most 
talented of the younger men, the men to be, and his 
death is a real loss to English architecture. Mr, 
Horsnell received his early training at Chelmsford, mm 
the office of Mr. Frederic Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., and 
afterwards came to London as assistant to Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., with whom he worked for 
many years. “By his death,” says Mr. Newton, im 
response to our request for a short appreciation, “we 
have lost one of the most brilliant and promising of our 
young architects. For some five or six years he worked 
with me in my office, and I had the highest opinion of 
his many gifts. He had real genius, an infinite capacity 
for work, strong individual views, and a clear sound 
judgment. Although still quite a young man, on the 
threshold of his career, he already had a marked 
influence on his contemporaries. He was a brillant 
draughtsman and water-colour painter, but these gifts, 
which are a danger to so many, were used as aids only, 
and never tempted him to be content with what looked 
well on paper, unless he was satisfied that it reached 
the high standard of design which he set himself. It 
is quite certain that, had he not been called on to lay 
down his life for his country, there was an unusually 
brilllant career before him. I regret that the pressure 
on my time and energies at the present moment have 
not allowed me to deal as I should have liked with the 
memory of a man for whom I had the highest admira- 
tion. respect, and affection.” 
Mr. Horsnell won the Architectural Association 
travelling studentship in 1902, the Tite Prize of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1900, and the 
Soane Medallion in 1910. He was one of the selected 
architects in the preliminary competition for the new 
Board of Trade offices, and just before the outbreak o! 
War was the successful competitor in the competition 
for the new Town Hall at Middleton, Lancs. (hi 
design, illustrated in our issue for August 26, 1914 
being a very brilliant piece of work). He had com: 
menced private practice earlier in the same year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Small Houses of To-Morrow. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I have read with great pleasure Mr, 
Roberts’s article.in your issue for August 2, and 
am in agreement with most, if not all, of the 
author’s views. It is well, perhaps, for me i 
mention at once that my interest in the matter 1 
not professional, but purely domestic. Where I live 
a large estate is in course of development, and mos! 
of the houses are well planned and fairly com 
modious. Some of the front elevations are passable 
but almost without exception the back elevation: 
are ugly, and this latter fact has always beem @ 
bugbear to me. About five years ago, however, é 
new plan was produced which seemed to offeéi 
possibilities, and after a preliminary skirmish witl 
the agent on the estate I decided to put my humble 
efforts into the modification of this plan, with the 
result that I secured more floor space and a fairly 
respectable elevation for the garden front. I ther 
turned my attention to the interior with the idea 0! 
reducing labour of every kind, and to that ence 
decided to convert the kitchen by installing a closed 
in dresser and an inter-oven stove with h.p. boiler 
instead of the usually hideous ‘coal-eating 
‘‘kitchener.’’ The result was a comfortable room 
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good enough for the family to use as a breakfast- 
room in the event of there being no ‘‘girl.’’ = 
altered the scullery somewhat, enlarged the coal 
space, and added a w.c. downstairs. As will be 
seen from the accompanying plan, all of what 
I may term the unattractive part of housekeeping 
adjoins the side-way, and there is no unwelcome 
intrusion on the garden space. The original wall 
ine of the kitchen was straight and a bay was pro- 
jected from the ‘‘drawing-room.”’ These lines I 
altered (see plan), thereby gaining floor space in 
both back rooms, particularly in the kitchen. On 
the angle of the latter I put a doorway into the 
garden which has proved to be a great convenience. 
The alteration of the wall line gave a considerable 
increase of floor space in the bedroom on the first 
floor by reason of the bay, whilst the adjoining 
room gained the advantage of a balcony over the 


GRoUND Floor, | 


PLANS OF REMODELLED HOUSE. 


room on the ground floor. The plan outline of the 
street front was practically left unaltered. 

Electricity being available, the house was wired 
for lighting and power, with wall plugs in all the 
ground-floor rooms and one on the first floor. 
Electricity is very economical in many ways, but its 
great advantage is its extreme portability and 
adaptability. The electric iron, for instance, is a 
boon to women. 

The house is piped for gas fires, which, although 
not better in any respect than the open coal fires, 
are far more convenient, and, in the best types, 
little, if any, more expensive to use than coal. 

I am in cordial agreement with your contributor’s 
remarks respecting the height of rooms: it is 
certainly preferable to secure the necessary cubic 
space by floor area than by wall. I know quite well 
that many people are fascinated by the idea of 
a ‘“‘ lofty °’ room, but such a room can never be so 
artistically dressed as the comparatively low- 
pitched room. 

If I could go back five years and re-commence 
the building of my small house there are some 
things that, in the light of experience, I would add 
and some that I would alter. [ should, for example, 
provide a lavatory basin in every bedroom: at the 
time of building this would not have involved 
unreasonable expense, though it could hardly be 
done now. I would also provide a rainwater tank 
in the roof, adding a third supply tap to the bath 
and the lavatory basin in the bathroom. 

I put these points forward simply with the view 
of promoting discussion of a very interesting topic. 

A. J. BREWER. 


The Light and Air Question. 


Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—I was interested in Mr. Quennell’s article 
i your issue for August 2. I never quite under- 
stand why building operations here can be so 
hampered by these Laws of Light and Air when in a 
town the size of Aberdeen no such laws exist at all. 
At first sight it may appear that the lack of light and 
air restrictions such as you enjoy in London may 
permit of the erection of badly lit, dark, and insani- 
tary dwellings, but in reality it is not so. The local 
by-laws have set a limit to the minimum amount of 
ught and air which any building must have, the 
important difference being that the building owner 
in Scotland is required to provide these minimum 
requirements on his own land and is not entitled to 
draw them from the adjoining land at the expense 
of the adjoining owner, as in England. 

I have been out of Scotland for many years now, 
and my information is not quite up to date, but 
perhaps this letter may be the means of inducing 
some Scottish architect to assist Mr. Quennell in the 
campaign which he is undertaking by throwing 
some light on how these things are arranged up 


North. Tuo cP: 


THE CUPOLA ROOM, 
PALACE. 


KENSINGTON 


William Kent was engaged on Kensington Palace 
between 1714 and 1727, his most noteworthy perform- 
ances being the cupola room, the grand _ staircase 
painting, and the ceiling of the King’s drawing-room. 
The cupola room, the most ambitious of his efforts, 
possesses a certain magnificence of a somewhat bar- 
baric character, with its marbled walls and gilded 
statues in the niches. The illustration of it on page 

3 is from Pyne’s “ Royal Residences,” 18109. 
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NEWS _-FTEMS. 


Estate of the late Mr. G. T. Hine. 

The late Mr. G.-T. Hine, F-R.1.B.A., of 
London, the well-known asylum architect, 
who died on April'15 last, has been proved 
at £47,922. 

New Theatre at Chelmsford. 

The new Regent Theatre on the Cross 
Keys site in Moulsham Street, Chelmsford, 
has been completed. Mr. F. Burdett 
Ward, of Wisbech, is the architect. 

Wren House, Chichester. 

This old house, one of the finest in 
Sussex, built from the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1696, and until 
recently the residence of the late Sir 
Arthur Fairbairn, has been acquired by 
the West Sussex County Council for 
offices at a cost of £5,500. 

A New Y.M:C.A. Hut. 

A new recreation hut and hostel for the 
use of soldiers and sailors has been erected 
by the Y.M.C.A. on a site at the north 
side of the British Museum, lent for the 
purpose by the Shakespeare -Memorial 
Committee. The building and its equip- 
ment will cost about £7,500. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin and the Rebuilding 
of Dublin. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., chief 
town-planning inspector of the’ Local 
Government Board, has been ‘‘ lent ’’ for 
the purpose of advising the Dublin Cor- 
poration in connection with the rebuilding 
of parts of the city. 

With the Forces. 

Among the architects serving with the 
Forces is Mr. C. H. Hignett, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., of Letchworth. In July, 1915, 
he enlisted in the Army Service Corps, 
Motor Transport, and within three weeks 
was sent out to France, where he has been 
ever since. He is now attached to the 
Eleventh Corps, Heavy Artillery. 

Cost of the Central Criminal Court. 

A statement issued by the City Corpora- 
tion shows a total expenditure of £380,690 
on the Central Criminal Court, from 1901 
to date. The cost of the site was £400,000, 
builders’ contracts amounted to £306,880, 
and the outlay on designs, including archi- 
tect’s fees, was £23,202. The late Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A. was the 
architect. 

Painters’ Rate of Wages. 

The London Association of Master De- 
corators has agreed with the Painters’ 
Union to pay a fixed rate of 10d. per hour 
to painters for the duration of the War and 
for a period of nine months after the 
declaration of peace. This rate is now in 
conformity with that paid by the London 
Master Builders’ Association, and as de- 
mands not supported by the Painters’ 
Union are being made by some of the men 
to obtain a further increase the London 
Association of Master Decorators ventures 
to ask the assistance of the trade in resist- 
ing these demands. Having now arrived 
at a flat rate of rod. per hour for painters 
with the whole of the decorators and 
painters of London it is felt that it would 
be disastrcus to again have two rates. 


Memorial Flats. 

In the Hampstead Garden Suburb there 
will be opened in the course of a few weeks 
a group of flats built by Sir Alfred Yarrow, 
Bart., “out of his great respect for, and 
in affectionate memory of his friend, Canon 
Barnett.’’ The maisonnettes are intended 
for the widows of soldiers and sailors, pre- 
ference being given to those having one or 


two young children. The building, which 
has been designed by Mr. John C. S. 
Souter, Licentiate R.I.B.A., is erected on 
high ground at the edge of the Oak Woods. 
The property is vested in Barnett House, 
Oxford, and the rents are fixed at 3s. 6d. 
to 4s; 6d. to exclude charity, as would 
have been in accordance with Canon 
Barnett’s well-known views. At the same 
time these small tenements are meeting a 
very real need, and the balance is to furnish 
scholarships to be earned at the Institute, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Canberra Combetition Revived. 


The Federal Cabinet has approved the 
resuscitation of the architectural designs 
competition for the Federal Parliament 
House at Canberra. Eight prizes rang- 
ing from £2,000 to £250 are offered, the 
total amount being £8,000. The designs 
must be submitted by the end of January 
next. The adjudicators appointed in con- 
nection with the competition are: Mr. 
George Pool, Australia; Sir John Burnet, 
Great Britain; . Victor Laloux, France; 
Eliel Saarinen, Russia; and Louis Sullivan, 
America. 

The Fointing of Drain Pipes. 

It has been customary to. use neat 
cement for jointing drain pipes, whereas 
if Pudloed cement and sand are used a 
saving of about 14s. to 15s. for each ton of 
cement is effected. It is stated that this 
latter method has been adopted on Lord 
Dunraven’s sewerage scheme in County 
Kerry and on several other sewerage 
schemes. The makers of “ Pudlo” (Messrs. 
Kerner-Greenwood and Co., King’s Lynn) 
will be pleased to send particulars of this 
economical and much safer method of 
making sanitary pipe joints to any inte- 
rested readers. 

Bridge Built in a Day. 

A staff of workmen on the Great North 
of Scotland Railway recently carried out a 
smart piece of reconstruction work, con- 
sisting of the removal and rebuilding of 
the bridge over the passenger subway at 
Buckie Station, which had been showing 
signs of decay and insecurity. The men 
set to work by the first streak of daylight 
on a Sunday morning. Both lines of rails 
were removed, and the bridge (of wood, 
stone, and concrete) was speedily de- 
molished. Then the work of rebuilding 
was begun from materials previously 
assembled on the site. By nightfall the 
work was completed and both lines were 
ready for service. 

Durham and Northumberland 
Archeolegical and Architectural Society. 

At the first meeting for the season 
of the Durham and Northumberland 
Archeological, and Architectural Society, 
held recently, visits were paid to Sher- 
burn House, Pittington, and Houghton- 
le-Spring. The party, assembling at 
the Durham County Hospital gates, 
first went to Sherburn House, where 
the hospital and chapel were visited. 
The hospital was founded by Bishop 
Pudsey in 1181, and is now one of 
the most extensive charitable founda- 
tions in the county. The ancient gate- 
house with stone vaulting, and the church 
with its three windows in the south wall 
characteristic of Pudsey’s time, were 
objects of considerable interest. From 
Sherburn the members drove to Pittington 
Hallgarth, where they were shown over 
the Church of St. Lawrence, containing a 
Norman arcade of four bays of the 
eleventh century, similar to the work of 
the Galilee at Durham Cathedral. The 
tower arch was stated to be of the four- 
teenth century. At Houghton-le-Spring 
the party inspected the Church of St. 
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Michael, an edifice which is principal) 
of the thirteenth century, consist 
ing of nave chancel, two transepts, soutl 
porch, and tower. Much interest was taker 
in two effigies and an altar tomb to Ber 
nard Gilpin, “the Apostle of the North. 
On the return to. Durham, a brief sto, 
was made at St. Giles’ Church, a buildin; 
founded by Bishop Flambard in 1112. ] 
was explained that the north wall of th 
nave still remains, that the chancel is 0 
Pudsey’s period, and that the west windoy 
was inserted by Bishop Langley in 1414. 


OBITUARY. 


The late: Major Herbert Phillips 
Fletcher. 


In our issue for August 9 we gave som 
particulars of Major Herbert Phillip 
Fletcher, F:-R:I/B.A.; F.S.L, A.M..Ce 
(Middlesex Hussars), attached to th 
Royal Flying Corps, who died o 
August 3 from injures received while o 
duty at Hounslow. The following ar 
some additional particulars :—At the ou) 
break of war he went out with hi 
regiment to Egypt. He was then seconde 
to the French, and did reconnaissance 
work in Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabiao 
French seaplanes for some months, an 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre, bot 
military and naval, for conspicuov 
bravery under fire. He was afterward 
the officer commanding a _ Britis 
Observers’ School started at Port Saic 
and returned to England to take his pilot 
certificate for future work with the Roy 
Flying Corps. The late major wa 
educated at King’s College, Londo 
where he gained the gold medal in th 
architectural and engineering course. H 
was a partner with Mr. Banister I} 
Fletcher; F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., in the fi 
of Messrs. Banister Fletcher and Son 
which firm was founded by the late Pr 
fessor Banister Fletcher more than fift 
years ago. He was also one of the su) 
veyors to the Board of Trade, an examint 
to His Majesty’s Civil Service Commi) 
sion, architect and surveyor to th 
Worshipful Company of Carpenter) 
technical adviser to six of the associate 
City Companies and director of the 
Trades Training Schools in Great Titel 
field Street, W. He was also surveyor {) 
the Justices of the Blackheath Divisio1 
and was formerly a lecturer on the staff: 
King’s College, London. He had travelle 
considerably in Europe, the Unite 
States, and Canada, and was _ sketchin| 
in Spain with Mr. Seymour Luca 
R.A., when they were unfortunate enoug 
to be in the historic railway accident {| 
Burgos in 1891, these two being the onl 
Englishmen who survived the disaste| 
though Major Fletcher had both leg! 
broken and suffered other injuries. H 
was formerly deputy-master and joil) 
huntsman of the North Bucks Harrier) 
and was fond of shooting, sailing, at 
golf. He lived at Park House, Marde1 
Kent, and was a member of the Cavalr) 
Pegasus, and various golf clubs. 


Lieut. F. W. R. Turner. 

Lieut. F. W. R. Turner, Royal 
gineers, who has been killed in action, Wé 
a son of Mr. James Turner, builder ar) 
contractor, of Cardiff. He was twent 
three years of age. He joined the Wels 
Horse at the outbreak of the War, and wé 
promoted sergeant. In February of la 
year he was given his commission. Prit 
to the War Lieut. Turner was engaged | 
the engineerin« section of his father 
firm. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT, 


The Gas Boiler and the ‘* Waste Heat”? 

| Fallacy. 

It used to be a common belief that where 
coal range was consistently used for 
boking the ‘‘ waste heat,’’ without any 
ditional consumption of coal, was suffi- 
ent to enable the water boiler at the back 
* the range to fulfil its proper function 
jequately. This idea is now pretty well 
xploded. . Experience has shown that 
hen one and the same range is expected 
th to cook the food.and to heat the water 
ot only is the coal consumption very high, 
at the likelihood is that neither duty. will 
» satisfactorily performed. On the other 
ind, householders who have installed gas 
circulating ’’ boilers. for. heating their 
ater have found that not only is the 
ipply perfectly reliable and adequate,, but 
'so that their coal bill is appreciably re- 
aced, even though cooking goes on as 
‘fore—which disposes of the ‘‘ waste- 
pat ’” idea. 

‘The average coal-range boiler is 
(mitted to have a very low efficiency, and 
‘ntinual stoking is needed if results are 
be at all satisfactory. Immediately gas 
‘introduced for water-heating, however, 
‘e difficulties both of labour and of ineffec- 
veness disappear, for the gas heater does 
st admit of any waste, bv reason of its 
lermostat, or automatic regulating gas 
‘we. This contrivance allows the gas to 
Irn freely until the water reaches a cer- 
‘in pre-determined heat, and then cuts 
‘wn the gas supply until hot water is 
‘awn off and cold flows in from the main, 
nen the gas is automatically turned full 
/ again. This action is positive and 
\failing. 

‘Thermostats are generally adjusted so as 
‘shut down the gas supply at a tempera- 
ire of 150 degrees Fahr.—that is, full 
sh-washing temperature. After this is 
ached the amount of gas burnt to main- 
nm the heat of the water is known as the 
cut-down ’’ consumption. This amount 
turally varies, but an average figure is 
tub. ft. of gas per hour for installations 
‘moderate size up to 10 cub. ft. for larger 
pliances, if the conditions are not very 
favourable. Allowing eight cut-down 
urs per day, it will be seen that, even 
th gas at 3s. per thousand, the cost of 
-ping a good bulk of hot water always 
tdy for use is quite low. In small 
Mses, of course, the gas boiler is not 
Ways kept on duty all day, being lighted 
‘required, but in larger houses the boiler 
1 be left with the gas alight, holding a 
‘te of high-temperature water always 
ndy, for a comparatively trifling outlay 
‘ich secures a splendid return in comfort 
1 convenience. 


“ Eye-Rest”’ in Co-operative Stores. 
Che growth of the co-operative move- 
int during the last few years has been a 
‘king feature of our industrial life, and 
_ Prosperity of the manv co-operative 
Jeties throughout the kingdom may be 
iged by the freedom with which money 
» been forthcoming to erect palatial 
dings for offices and retail department 
res. 

Vhat we believe is the largest store of 
‘kind in the northern area has lately been 
j>ted by the West Hartlepool Co-opera- 
) Society. It is an imposing structure 
}mounted by a tower, and occupying a 
/Minent corner site, its external appear- 
ye and internal arrangement placing it 
the forefront of the commercial buildings 
jhe town. Mr. Ekins is the architect. 
Its lighting equipment has been carried 


out on the most modern lines, and the 
British Thomson- Houston Company’s 
‘‘ Eye-Rest ’’ system has been adopted 
practically throughout the building. The 
lighting points number 530, and the wiring 
work was entrusted to Mr. Edgar Phillips, 
of West Hartlepool. 

Much thought has been given to the 
illumination of the offices and of the large 
number of departments, in order that the 
most efficient results might be secured in 
each case. The lighting of offices, for 
example, calls for treatment quite different 
from that in showrooms or shops, while 
the illumination of goods in the show 
windows and in showcases affords scope 
for a great deal of ingenuity and the appii- 
cation of correct scientific principles. 

That the ‘‘ Eye-Rest’’ system meets 
every condition likely to exist in office and 
shop lighting is shown by the success of 
its application in the many departments of 
the West Hartlepool Society’s premises. 

A fine effect is produced in the wide 
expanse of show windows which form so 
prominent a feature of this building. These 
windows are lighted by standard Mazda 
lamps in conjunction with X-ray helmet- 
type reflectors. The reflectors are spaced 
at approximately 3 ft. centres and produce 
a soft and uniform light that brings out 
every detail in the window display. There 
is, of course, no glare, the light sources 
being concealed. . Although there is ample 
illumination upon the goods displayed, no 
direct light is thrown either upwards or on 
to the pavement. When such a system is 
adopted, there is no need for outside lamps. 

For the lighting of the haberdashery and 
other departments where a counter trade 
is conducted with articles of small size and 
various colours, ‘‘ Eye-Rest ’’? brass bowl 
fittings are employed, each containing six 
standard 60-watt ‘*‘ Mazda ’’ lamps. These 
produce a_ well-diffused illumination of 
ample intensity and most agreeable quality 
for the transaction of business in comfort. 

A novel feature is the lighting scheme in 
the mantle department. This department 
has a floor space measuring 7o ft. by 50 ft., 
and is equipped with fourteen ‘‘ Eye-Rest ”’ 
fittings with 24-in. brass bowls. These 
fittings constitute the general lighting, 
which has an average value of about 4 ft. 
candles. The novel feature is in connec- 
tion with the show-cases, all of which are 
lighted independently by ‘‘ X-ray ”’ reflec- 
tors, countersunk in the top of the case, 
each reflector containing one 60-watt stan- 
dard lamp. By this means the aricles of 
clothing exhibited are brought into pro- 
minence, all disagreeable shadow and glare 
being eliminated. For such a purpose the 
system employed is ideal, and gives more 
uniform illumination on the goods than 
could be secured by other forms of artificial 
lighting. The number of units varies with 
the size of the show-cases. 

In the offices, which are of large size 
and elaborately fitted, the lighting is 
carried out with ‘‘ Eye-Rest ’’ bow] fittings 
each having one 200-watt lamp. The 
effect is most pleasing, while the illumina- 
tion is evenly distributed, enabling clerical 
work, typing, and cash transactions to be 
executed promptly and effectively. 

The board room, measuring 25 ft. by 
35 ft., is panelled in dark oak, which pre- 
sents some difficulty for satisfactory light- 
ing. In this:case excellent results have 
been secured by the use of ‘‘ Eye-Rest ”’ 
fittings and Mazda lamps. An average of 
4 ft. candles is secured under these condi- 
tions, which speaks well for the efficiency 
of the system adopted. 

Similar fittings, but of smaller size, are 
used in the café, which is provided for the 
use of customers. This department 
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measures 40 ft. by 38 ft., and is lighted by 
four ‘* Eye-Rest’’ brass bowls, each 
equipped with six 60-watt Mazda lamps. 
The average requirements for restaurant 
lighting is 2.5 ft. candles, and here, as in 
most of the departments, the estimated 
illumination has either been reached or 
exceeded. 

Fitting-rooms in tailors’ and dress- 
makers’ shops are always difficult to light 
successfully. They are usually of small 
size, with mirrors on all sides, and they 
call for lighting that will be uniform, free 
from shadow, and also free from glare. 
Pendant fittings would be unsuitable unless 
ample head-room were available, for. they 
would-be liable to mechanical damage and 
might cause undesirable reflection in the 
mirrors. At the West Hartlepool Society’s 
fitting rooms most satisfactory lighting 
has been secured by the use of a pair of 
two-light flambeaux ‘‘ Eye-Rest’”’ wall 
brackets, placed on opposite sides of the 
room, each fitted with two standard 4o0-watt 
lamps. The average illumination obtained 
is no less than 6 ft. candles—a high value, 
but not excessive for the special work of 
fitting clothing. 

As a whole, the installation is one of the 
most complete and successful yet carried 
out by the British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., and is typical of the results. that can 
be secured in practice with scientifically 
designed material and sound engineering 
knowledge and experience. 


NEW, PIERS AT*:NEW. YORK. 


The gates of the coffer-dam that has 
held back the waters of the Hudson River 
since the beginning of the work on the 
new 1,000 ft. piers at the foot of West 
Forty-Sixth Street, New York City, have 
been opened. These piers when com- 
pleted will be the largest in the city, and 
will .accommodate the largest Trans- 
atlantic steamships. 

The dam was required to withstand a 
pressure of ninety tons per lineal foot, or 
a total pressure of 72,000 tons. Very un- 
favourable conditions were encountered at 
the outset of the work, for the bottom of 
the river consisted of rock under a thick 
layer of soft silt. To meet this condition 
and create a cutting floor 44 ft. below 
mean low water, sheet steel piles seventy 
feet long were driven without splicing. 
In all 7,600,000 lbs. of sheet steel were 
required, and it was necessary to back up 
the sheet pile water seal with a bank of 
riprap containing 2,430,000 cub. ft. of 
broken rock. 

Work on the dam was begun in April, 
1914. About 55,000,000 gallons of water 
were pumped out of the area enclosed, 
which covered five and a half acres. From 
behind the dam about 2,187,000 cub. ft. of 
rock were blasted and removed. For a 
coffer-dam of the self-supporting type the 
work far exceeds in height of dam, height 
of water head, and general dimensions any 
other work of its kind thus far undertaken. 
With the driving of two lines of piles and 
the filling of the cells with mud and clay 
the area relieved of water remained abso- 
lutely watertight for the whole fifteen 
months of exposure, no leakage whatever 
having taken place throughout the river 
face of the dam. When the dam has filled 
the piles will be withdrawn and the riprap 
dredged out. After that the work of 
building the superstructures will begin. 
When the work is completed there will be 
room for four 1,000 ft. piers. Very great 
care has been necessary throughout, but 
the result gives entire satisfaction. 
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LATE CONTRACTS, etc. 


BUILDING. 


August 28— REBUILDING. Barry 
Dock.—Altering and rebuilding of pre- 
mises at Barry Dock for a Sailors’ Insti- 
tute. Plans and specifications can be seen, 
and quantities obtained at the office of J. 
Alfred Owen, Architect, Pembroke Cham- 
bers, Holton Road, Barry Dock. Deposit 
£1 1s. 

August 28. — REINSTATEMENT. 
Sheffield.—Structural reinstatement after 
fire at the Technical School of Art, Arundel 
Street, for the Education Committee of the 
Corporation. Specification and form of 
tender may be obtained on application to 
the City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
(Any person or firm tendering will be re- 
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quired to comply with the fair wages and 
conditions of labour clause, and also the 
clause against assigning or subletting 
adopted by the Sheffield Corporation, copy 
of which may be obtained on application at 
the office of the City Architect.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


August 24. — PLUMBERS’ AND 
SMITHS’ WORK, Devonport.—Plum- 
bers’ and smiths’ work for the half-year 
ending March 31, 1917, for the Guardians. 
Contractors must (if required) enter into 
a bond with two sufficient sureties for the 
due performance of their contracts. 


August 29.—TRACTOR. Leavesden 
(Herts).—Supply and delivery to Leaves- 
den Asylum, King’s Langley, Herts, of one 
five-ton steam tractor ang three six-ton 
trailers, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Particulars from Office of the 
Board, Embankment, E.C. Deposit £1. 


August 29. — METERS. Dublin. 
Supply of single-phase and three-phase 
meters for one year, for the Electricity 
Supply Committee. Particulars from City 
Electrical. Engineer, Fleet Street, Dublin. 
Deposit £1 Is. 


August 29. — WHEELWRIGHTS’ 
WORK. London, S.W.—Execution of 


wheelwrights’ work for six months from 
September 30, for the Lambeth Borough 
Council. Particulars from H. Edwards, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town 
Hall, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


August 31.—REPAIRS. London, S.E. 
—Repairs to plastering and other works 
at the Newington Institution, Westmore- 
land Road, S.E., for the Guardians of 
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Restorers and Preservers of 
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Southwark Union. Specification, general | 
conditions of contract, and form of tender, 
may be obtained from A. Saxon Snell, 
F.R.I.B.A., of No. 9, Bentinck Street, 
Manchester Square, W. 


September 6.—MATERIALS. Aber: | 
dare.—Supply of the following, for the) 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., Ltd. : Bar | 
and other iron and steel; bolts, nuts, and 
rivets; gunmetal fittings; indiarubber, 
asbestos, etc.; colliers’ tools, etc.; iron- 
mongery; steel girders, channels, rails, | 
etc.; nails; steel; steel tubes and fittings; | 
chains; timber;.wire ropes; French pit- | 
wood; lime and cement; electrical goods, | 
Particulars from Stores Manager, Abera- | 
man Offices, near Aberdare. | 
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HOUGH the War is our immediate interest, and 
though the end is by no means in sight yet, 
it is not inopportune even now to consider 

what is going to happen after the War, and more 
particularly to formulate some definite plan for deal- 
ing with the very difficult and complex problems 
that are bound to arise. Essentially it 1s a Govern- 
ment matter, because only by some sort of Govern- 
ment action can the problems be effectively solved, 
but meanwhile it is interesting to hear the views of 
those, outside the Government, who have special 
qualifications for speaking on this subject. Mr. 
Sidney Webb, well known for his investigations into 
social conditions, is in such a position, and in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ he has described 
what he thinks will be the state of affairs during the 
years immediately succeeding Peace. The whole 
matter is necessarily speculative, but Mr. Webb’s 
line of argument seems to us to be perfectly logical, 
and we are sure that the suggestions he puts 
forward will receive careful attention by those who 
pe best in a position to give practical effect to 
them. 


* * * * 


After the War there will be some millions of 
people, men and women, disbanded from the Army, 
from the munition factories, and from kindred war 
industries, and this huge body of workers will be 
thrown back on their own resources. The idea that 
trade in general will ‘‘absorb’’ them automatically 
is a wholly fallacious idea, because there will be all 
kinds of unequal developments, a slump in this place 
and a boom in that, and arrangements like the 
Labour Exchanges, which dealt very well with things 
under pre-War conditions, will have to be largely 
extended and remodelled to cope with this immense 
body of workless workers, otherwise the most 
colossal distress will be created, and we shall have 
all manner of social disturbances. Mr. Webb’s 
belief is that slumps will occur not only in the ‘‘ war 
trades,’’ but also in all the diverse industries that 
have been producing substitutes for the things that 
we could not get during the War, and on the other 
hand there will be local booms at the ports which 
have been closed to Continental traffic, and in 
towns where trades are quickly reviving. ‘‘ The 
industries repairing War damage will become 
suddenly busy. The shipbuilding yards will go on 
working continuously at their fullest strength for 
the next few years at least. The world-scarcity of 
warm clothing will long keep the woollen and 
worsted industries occupied. The makers of 
marine engines, of agricultural machinery, of auto- 
mobiles and of sewing machines and many other 
engineering mechanics, will be in demand. The 
devastated areas all over Europe will require iron 
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rails, bridges, rolling stock, and every kind of ra 
way equipment; they will need every builde 


requisite and all sorts of raw material.” 


% % 


From the point of view of the building indust 
undoubtedly the main interest will be centred 
housing, though of course there will also be a lar 
bulk of new buildings for commercial purpos 
which were stopped by the War and which will ne 
to be carried out with the utmost speed; all this 
addition to questions of production in buildi 
trades industries for use abroad, in the reconstn 
tion of Belgium and France. Mr. Webb, going 
the assumption that by the end of the War we sh 
be left with a ten years’ shortage in town a 
country housing, suggests that local authorities y 
have to get a free Government grant of a substant 
amount in order to provide the houses that “will 
needed. He says: ‘‘ What ought now to be done 
for the Local Government Board to put pressure) 
all the local authorities, urban and rural, to sec) 
sites and at once prepare plans for cottages, up| 
a possible total expenditure even of a couple) 
hundred million pounds, so as to enable as many} 
a million cottages, if need be, to be put in hand| 
the very morrow of the Declaration of Peace; @ 
to be proceeded with in batches, quickly or slow) 
according as the Board of Trade report unempl! 
ment to be setting in. Conditional on these prepa) 
tions being now made by the local authority, | 
Government might renew its promise of free gra} 
in aid of the capital cost so as to make the enlj 
prise involve, with rents deemed ‘ reasonable’ 
the locality, no charge on the rates. In no other vl 
are we likely to get the workers decently housed} 


* ae 


It is more than curious to read in the newspaf’ 
that five skilled Austrian workmen have recel! 
been expelled from the large new building for! 
Australian Commonwealth which is __ be) 
erected in the Strand from designs by Mes; 
Marshall Mackenzie and Son. It appears that th 
men, who are metal workers, represented thi 
selves to be Czechs. When, however, one of tll 
observed ingenuously that he had been interned! 
eight months and released, former suspicions Wi 
brought to a head, and the British workmen on! 
job very properly refused there and then to @ 
tinue in company with these aliens. On béing 
that they would no longer be required, the some 
Czechs attempted to make an address to} 
other men, but got no further than ‘‘ Gentlemé; 
being then unceremoniously ordered to leave. 
recent years the British workman has not i 


backward in ‘‘ downing tools,’? and we have 0 
| 
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11 occasion to criticise his action adversely, but 
ithe present circumstances he has our whole- 
yirted support. It is not likely that he is going to 
vrk side by side with men of a nation who are his 
-smies, and the only surprising thing about the 
vole matter is that these five Austrians should 
sr have been allowed to work on the building in 
wh a barefaced way. 


* * * * 


Jery properly, under the Defence of the Realm 
\:, it is not permissible, without authority, to 
ptograph and sketch in prohibited areas. There 
4, been too much licence of this kind in the past, 
¢the result of which we may be sure that German 
fcers have taken very complete records of all our 
lef points of defence. To-day one must go warily 
yh camera or pencil. The Yarmouth magistrates, 
y see, have just had before them the case of a 
jlder of Saxmundham, charged with “‘having in 
i possession without lawful authority or excuse 
sketch, plan, or representation of a harbour 
iiated within a certain prohibited area, calculated 
ye, or which might be, directly or indirectly useful 
she enemy.’’ On behalf of the defendant it was 
ylained that he was a most patriotic citizen who 
é. lived nearly the whole of his life in Saxmund- 
414; Saxmundham, in fact, was “ electrified’’ 
en they heard of his arrest. It appears that after 
Zeppelin raid in the Eastern counties the 
g2ndant, meeting his son, made a sketch to show 
bre the bombs fell, and he had carried this sketch 
Fut with him in order to show certain property 
ut had narrowly escaped being damaged. He also 
)le a similar sketch of another raid. It was 
slammed that he was a man of few words, and 
bn he wanted to say anything he often did so by 
ns of a sketch rather than by speech. He was 
hays collecting information, and this was how he 
ue to be in possession of various documents that 
¢e found upon him. The discovery of the docu- 
wits happened thus. He went to Yarmouth for a 
jow’’ at the seaside, and while on the pier his 
uit of collecting information caused him to make 
‘etch and a few notes, ‘‘ and being a builder and 
ourchaser of timber he was particularly 
{rested in the timber ships going up and down 
\Roads,”’ using a pair of field glasses to observe 
(ships. Inthe end he got taken to the guard-room 
whe pier, and from there to the Commandant’s 
fe. The various sketches which he carried about 
1: him were disclosed, and so, by the customary 
ess, he was brought before the magistrates, 
[, while expressing the belief that “ the plan was 
in defendant’s possession with the idea of its 
Lully falling into the hands of the enemy,’’ were 
lumously of opinion that this Saxmundham 
iJer had broken the law, and they fined him oO, 
wo months’ imprisonment! Architects and 
Irs therefore should take warning. 


%* we % ¥ 


ae speculation as to what will happen after the 
}2 of the present tremendous conflict is so 
tasely interesting that attention is at once 
isted by every new phase that is presented for 
lideration. We may wonder, for instance, what 
}oing to happen to all those young architects 
Ia they—or such of them as survive—return 
He, for it is certain that many of them, in com- 
7 with thousands of other men, will not have a 
ig for the familiar office conditions. But 
€2 1S one speculation which is of far wider import 
é this. It concerns the material and the spiritual 
'boks on life, and may be summarised in the 
tion, “‘Will there be, after the War, a great 


lopment of materialism or a recrudescence of 


”) 


spirituality ? And this is no ethical question for 
polite consideration in a debating society. It has a 
very direct relation to the everyday work of the 
whole nation. If the future is to be essentially 
concerned with materialistic things, its whole out- 
look being concentrated on production and wages, 
then we shall see a preponderance of effort in the 
erection of factories, works, and kindred buildings 
of commerce. If, on the other hand, or even side 
by side with a material outlook, there should be a 
recrudescence of spirituality, then we shall see a 
new era of church building, and it is in this latter 
connection that there might conceivably be another 
Gothic Revival. The whole matter is necessarily 
speculative, but it is none the less worthy of con- 
sideration on that account. 


* x * * 


¢ 


The suggestion is made by the London “‘ Evening 
News’ that classes should be provided to teach 
householders how to carry out ‘‘little repairs,’’ so 
that they might be able to deal with such things as 
refractory water taps, and would not be affrighted 
by the domestic tragedy of a burst pipe. ‘‘A 
property owner of thirty years’ experience ’’ says 
that amateur attempts at painting, papering, etc., 
are of no use without instruction, and tells of the 
desperate efforts of many a householder to effect 
even the replacing of a tap washer. The County 
Council is therefore advised to take the matter 
up. For our own part, we think such instruction 
would perhaps lead to even direr results. It would 
prove, we think, but another illustration of the 
adage that ‘‘a little leaning is a dangerous 
thing,’’ for how could an ordinary unskilled member 
of the public expect to learn in a few lessons what a 
technical workman takes months and sometimes 
years to do efficiently? Ordinary house painting, 
for instance, is not the easy thing it appears, and 
papering 1s equally difficult to do in a workmanlike 
manner, while as for the water and the gas services, 
these are easily capable of leading to calamity when 
treated by the amateur, even though he had 
acquired a smattering of experience in a County 
Council class. It appears to us, therefore, far 
better to leave matters as they stand—with the 
trained man within call when his services are 
required. 


% % 


A correspondence has been going on in the 
columns of the “‘ Times’’ concerning the use of the 
cathedrals by the public. On the one hand it is 
contended that the public should be allowed to 
wander as they wish, free from all restrictions and 
the attentions of vergers and guides,andin this way 
they would assimilate the underlying beauty of the 
architecture. On the other hand this idea is wholly 
scouted, the Dean of Norwich observing that 
““most of the visitors who come to cathedrals now 
are soldiers stationed in the place or convalescent 
wounded from neighbouring hospitals; and it is our 
experience that they do not find the church ‘speak 
to their spirit’ without some interpretation. What 
they look for is a sketch of the history illustrated 
by the changes in style,’’ and he goes on to tell of a 
Canadian who, after being shown round Norwich 
Cathedral, said he had had the time of his life. The 
Dean, we think, 1s right. Architecture may not be 
the more inspiring for having tags to it—‘‘ this was 
built in the thirteenth century,’”’ and so forth—but 
certainly so far as the general public are concerned 
the interest in any great building can be vastly 
increased by the intelligent explanation of its 
character and its chief features, however irritating 
all this might be to the artist already well informed 
in the matter. 
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HERE AND _ THERE. 
eee writing the lives of his artist com- 


patriots, had a habit of beginning with some 

moral reflections. ‘‘How horrid a thing is 
envy among artists > is one of his opening 
denitencesi DU eetakIny meta tots eile 
might now enter upon some prefatory remarks 
concerning the evil and the good that go 
to make up an architect or a builder. It 
would, however, be all quite futile, for | am about to 
quote the words of ‘ Goban Saor,’’ an ecclesiastic 
writing in the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Record,’’ and, 
according to him, no particle of good can be found 
‘n the architects and builders of Ireland. The 
picture he paints is one of unrelieved gloom. Let 
him proceed by himself. 

= 2 Ld & 

First, citing a typical case, he says: ‘‘ The archi- 
tect was a weak blockhead and the builder an army 
contractor. The architect refused to give the priest- 
builder a copy of the specification—hence the 
chancel arch! The wary builder knew his friend 
and his weakness and ignorance of practical build- 
ing, and he set himself to make money, and he did it 
with a vengeance. The foundations were laid on a 
soft deposit, locally known as “sleech.’ This stuff 
necessitates very strong and long pile work, with 
strong cross timbers and concrete, to carry the 
‘mmense load of church wall masonry. The man of 
plans, knowing nothing about the deposit or the 
piling, left all to the army contractor, and the 
church’s foundation 1s one cause of its premature 
senile decay. The local stone is quite porous. 
child would know that. A bucket of water and a 
weighing balance would have shown the architect 
its defect. At that time the stone tests of attrition, 
abrasion, and impact were not known. But the army 
man did not care; the quarry was near at hand and 
cheap, and he could talk Mr. Pecksniff, the archi- 
tect, into anything. The church was lined with 
brick——such brick, eye never beheld before. But the 
masons built the brick tight up to the stone wall, 
and Pecksniff was silent, although every schoolboy 
knows that error of building construction. These 
men were both of the faith they. insulted and 
plundered. Both have gone on gaily since—although 
separately—and their modern ruins stud the land. 
What remedy has the priest? No remedy, I fear. 
The law is clear on the point of final certificates and 
architects’ decisions: ‘If you employ an architect 
who does not know his business and who certifies 
that he is satisfied when he ought not to express 
satisfaction, you must be bound by his mistakes.’ 


‘Every diocese in Ireland is adorned with gems 
of architecture such as I describe. Take a motor 
trip from Fair Head in Antrim to Mizen Head in 
Cork, and from Slyne Head in Galway to Howth 
Head in Dublin, and you find ninety per cent. of the 
Catholic churches—particularly the new Gothic 
ones—showing big signs of dampness and decay. 
In fact, the sanctuary in nearly every church is 
‘studded,’ i.e., the damp, decaying, eyesore wall 
:5 covered with lath and plaster, and left to decay in 
its insanitary state. Is all this the fault of the poor 
people who subscribe their pounds, shillings, and 
pence? Is it the fault of the priest-builder? No, it 
is the fault of the architects and builders. Their 
first thought should be a solid, dry, substantial 
building, whose note should be permanence. It 
is not given to all to read the full meaning of 
an architect’s drawings or to translate (in imagina- 
tion) into stone and mortar the lines drawn on 
paper. To help in such understanding and trans- 
lation, the German students of the Charlottenburg 
School of Architecture take a three years’ course in 


. 
solid geometry of three dimensions. We have not! 
that opportunity in this island, none of our archi-| 
tects have such a training, and hence it is not until’ 
the work is: sufficiently advanced to tell its own! 
story and display its nakedness or unsuitableness 
that the priest and his committee see their lasting 
and irreparable mistake. The priest-builder and his) 
flock work for the greater glory of God. God’s 
greater glory 1s secured only and always in the 
fullest spirit of sacrifice. In church building this is 
done not only by generous contributions, but by a’ 
modest deference to the views of others, by which! 
harmony and effectiveness of building committees 
are secured. Sometimes the priest-builder, acting 
as chairman of committee, takes over the whole 
business to himself. He becomes captain, steward, 
purser, mate, crew. The I-am-Sir-Oracle-let-no- 
dog-bark method of business is obsolete, and it 
never, never tended ad majorem Der gloriam. Vast 
expenditure is not an essential of this service. Or 
the contrary there are amongst us many example: 
of church building where the goal is reached by the 
most rigid economy. There is one golden rule, anc 
it is: everything—be it costly, be it modest, be 1 
cheap—shall be of the best that available money 
can buy or available taste select. | 


“The best builder is he who has skill fo 
permanence, economically. The dest butldei 


is. not necessarily the man who has ‘bul 
a schoolhouse for nuns; nor is he ne@es 
sarily the best man who has an uncle ¢ 
Canon or a brother a County Councillor. The bes 
architect is he who has the skill of design and thi 
power of direction to the same end. Architect 
abound. The crop of younger men who lack educa 
tion, training, and taste is immense. Gone for eve 
‘5 the school of Pugin, M‘Carthy, Goldie, Burgess 
Their Gothics were copied and imitated until nearl 
everyone loathes the Goths and the Gothics. Th 
study of church building, the great source of arch 
tects’ incomes—for some the only source—has bee 
long neglected by most Irish architects. Anythin' 
is good enough for priests and nuns. They are goo 
paying and good easily culled people. The piou 
creatures trust overmuch in human nature, in th 
knowledge and judgment of the architect, and 1 
the honesty of the builders. And hence thousanc 
of pounds of hard-earned money, the pennies of tl 
poor, are spent to build churches and convents suc 
as 1 describe above. But a critic says: “ Do not oth« 
professions make mistakes? ' Yes, certainly. ‘TI 
just man falls seven times daily’; priests, doctor 
lawyers, make mistakes, but the most glaring 
awful, hideous mistakes are those of the architec 
When Lord Houghton asked young Cave why | 
abandoned the practice of his profession of archite 
ture, after a superior training and brilliant start, | 
take up the study and practice of medicine, a’ 
wisely and wittily replied: ‘ In medicine I bury 0 
failures. In architecture my failures and blunde 
are everlasting.’ Shakespeare said: ‘Men’s €' 
actions live in brass, Their virtues we write 
water.’ And so it is with architects in Ireland. 
see their sins and blunders more plainly than we § 
the sins and blunders of priests, doctors, or lawyel 
We have to live in the damp, cold, bleak, draugh 
houses. Their faults stare us daily. We see t 
churches and the colleges and the convent scho 
where people, priests, and nuns spend hours daily 
* * * *% 


‘Let it not be understood that there are not So! 
good architects in Ireland. There are about 
dozen. But very often the good men are shoulder 
out by the charlatans, who give to priest-build 
and nun-builders old worn-out designs, sometill 
unworkable and bought second-hand from sO 
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adon ‘ ghost.’ For ‘No compulsory examination, 
diploma or professional certificate of any kind is 
essary to entitle a person to call himself an 
hitect or to practise in any of the capacities or 
recover fees. In this respect they are unlike 
citors or doctors.’ In other words, architects 
‘eno charter, and no architect society is able to 
ypress or punish the incompetent, the fraudulent, 
the pure charlatan. The architects alone 
e real and unlimited Home Rule—in fact, almost 
techy. In 1888 they made an attempt at getting 
ill passed in Parliament to grant them a charter, 
| they failed. Hence the crowd of incompetents 
), from some lectures at a night school and the 
of a few text-books and a ‘ghost,’ have left 
and studded with monstrosities and modern 
ieee” 


10 much for the architects. Now for ‘‘ Goban 
r’’ on builders: ‘‘ Builders are, of all the men in 
ution, the most difficult to deal with. If a priest 
‘ct an able, experienced architect he generally 
no bother with the builder. But if he choose a 
*khead, the builder knows his man, sees the 
‘ing omissions in the plans and specifications, 
incompatibles, the unworkable details, the 
ue, undefined, go-as-you-please style of work- 
, the antiquated, unpractical text-bookiness, and 
ce those long lists of extras (not additions, 
ise, reader). Things work out this way: ‘You, 
dear Mr. Builder, supply my omissions, and 
sS over, as well and as smoothly as you can, my 
*r defects of planning, construction, and 
sification, and I’ll skip this and this and this in 
inspection.’ This style of man produces sneer- 
foremen and ‘ laughing-at-his-reverence ’ 
yenters and masons on church work. When the 
ders’ men are kept waiting for days for details 
rawings, when no human eye or hand can make 
plates from drawings supplied, when doors 
le to scale from drawings do not fit in with 
ification or the openings, when from a small 
ntity of roofing material on the ground the 
utect of an important church certifies ‘all 
ect’ and the villa builder roofs the church with 
—all such blunders are paid for éy the priest- 
der, and the builder is never at a loss. Remem- 
a church-builder is never at a loss. The extras 
additions at his own figures keep him safe.” 


* * * 


his, as the reader will see, is all good downright 
‘+, and ‘‘ Goban Saor’’ is therefore interesting. 
architects and his builders are beyond the pale, 
t of men steeped in iniquity. Just a bare dozen 
itects in all Ireland may be admitted as worthy, 
he does not give us even that small number from 
builders. It is a very sad tale then. But what 
the truth of this indictment? The “Irish 
der’’ stands up to reply. It is, no doubt, Mr. 
er who speaks. He admits that “ it is unhappilv 
too true that the architectural profession in 
ind, as a whole, has not attained the standard 
lucation and culture, either artistic or general, 
its very important functions demand”; also 
“the architectural profession is, more than 
‘ others, completely the prey of adventurers, 
id of any professional training in the true 
e”; also that ‘‘the architecture of the past 
years in Ireland is, on the whole, and with 
le exceptions, a discredit to the taste of the 
n—largely attributable to the attitude of those 
have had the dispensing of patronage.”’ But 
ontends that it is absurd to suppose that 
ons are helpless and _ without alternative. 
‘ere are quite a number of architects in the 
‘try who are capable of good, honest, and 


: 


respectable, if not always brilliant, work. A few 
of them receive a certain share of patr mage; others 
languish for lack of appreciation, their talents 
deteriorating for want of opportunity and practice. 
While as for the profession of architecture being 
a source of lucrative income, the facts show that 
the number of architects who have in modern times 
died leaving anything beyond the very smallest com- 
petence is strangely small. The majority of even 
successful architects have made far less pecuniary 
profit out of their commissions than would readily 
be believed. o0 that “GobanSaor’’ has an 
answer to some of his charges. But it must be 
admitted that he says some very strong things 
about Irish architects and builders. I have always 
understood, however, that some equally strong 
charges could be brought against the priests of 
Ireland. So ‘‘let him who is without blemish cast 
the first stone.’’ But whatever may be precisely 
true and whatever may be wholly exaggerated in 
his indictment, we must at least be grateful for the 
entertainment ‘‘Goban Saor’’ gives us with his 
pen. UBIQUE. 


NEW YORK’S LATIN QUARTER. 


N New York there is of course a Latin Quarter. It 
lies, by the shortest reckoning, some six miles from 
where most people would place it. Nine citizens 

out of ten, if you said Latin Quarter to them, would 
stare a moment and remark, “Oh, yes, Washington 
Square,” and recommend the Sixth Avenue “L.” 
Now, the Sixth Avenue “L” is right enough, but 
instead of getting off at Bleecker Street or Eighth 
Street, you continue north for twenty-two minutes by 
schedule. For what your informant has in mind is 
Bohemia and Miss Geraldine Farrar, or Trilby, if he is 


* old enough; the garret studios where youth and the 


dream of art make light of starvation and the charcoal- 
man, the Quatz Arts ball, the cafés, the dance halls. 
Our New York equivalent for that is undoubtedly 
Washington Square, with its studios—though the 
garrets are missing—uits social and artistic heresies, and 
the flavour of foreign eating-houses. But that is not 
the Latin Quarter. 

Our own Latin Quarter is not around Washington 
Square, but on Morningside Heights. Its dominating 
figure is not Mr. Robert Henri, or whoever may be the 
present head of the Newest School, but Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. In a district of not much more than 
one-fifth of a square mile you find all the requisites of 
a Latin Quarter in the precise historical sense I have 
set down. It 1s an area of which fully two-thirds are 
given up to public buildings—educational, religious, 
and eleemosynary. It has all the necessary furnishings 
to make not merely a satisfactory parallel with Paris, 
but an astonishingly complete parallel. It has a great 
university, very nearly the most populous in the 
country. It hasthe seminaries of two theological 
creeds, of which one is the richest and_ largest 
plant of its kind in the country. It has the 
country’s greatest cathedral, which will also be 
the country’s most beautiful cathedral if the 
architects ever decide what it will look like. It 
has a great hospital, St. Luke’s, which, for many years 
to come, seems destined to overtop the cathedral across 
the street. For the Panthéon, near the Seine, it has 
our greatest commemorative monument after the 
Washington obelisk on the Potomac—the Tomb on 
Riverside Drive. For the gardens of the Luxembourg 
it has two park belts, which are also its boundaries, 
Morningside on the east and Riverside on the west, so 
that on Academic Heights a heavy stream of erudition, 
piety, and charity flows between solid banks of ver- 
dure. For a match to the Seine it has the Hudson.— 
From “ Academic Heights,” by Simeon Strunsky, in 
“ Harper’s Magazine” for July. 
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THE PLATES. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


HE double-page plate shows a detail of the 
main entrance to the new buildings for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

gome - views of which example of modern 
American architecture were published in our 
sca euMtore Mlactamweck ged Dc VEDIC! description 
of the scheme already given may now be 
supplemented — by the following particulars : 
The problem to solve was to accommodate, witn 
conveniently interrelated departments, 2,000 
students, with a scheme of plan adapted to a 
possible expansion to at least double that number, 
without disturbing the accessibility of one depart- 
ment from another. Grouping the buildings about 
one symmetrical axis, with dormitories, students 
social centre, gymnasium, athletic field, etc., 
separated by the academic group, was found to be 
undesirable. Therefore, as a type of composition, 
a court scheme was adopted, comprising one prin- 
cipal court, and two smaller lateral courts in the 
front plane, and an indefinite number of munor 
interior courts at the rear. 

The architectural scheme of facades may. be 
summed up as consisting of two Orders—a munor 
and a major Order, in Greek Ionic style. The minor 
Order on the river front and in the lateral courts 
leads up to the major Order, which is one-third 
taller, in the main court. It is also carried through 
in the reveals of the main court openings, to unify 
the composition. The points of transition, at the 
intersection of the courts, are accented by pavilions 
having stepped roofs. These corner motifs are 
enriched with columned porticos on their main court 
facades, the columns being recalled at the 
entrances of sthe minor courts on ‘the principal 
transverse maxis.' An attic “storey, of’ ‘square 
windows, surmounting the minor Order, ties 
through into the upper storey of the main court 
Order, while the cornice and skylines lift the Giiecn 
toward the attic above the central portico beneath 
the dome. These skylines are all curved to produce 
freedom of line and to correct aerial perspective, 
following out the theories revived by Professor 
William H. Goodyear of the Brooklyn Institute. The 
columns of the main portico are also set ona 
forward curve in plan. There are no arches in the 
architectural scheme. Many studies were made 
with arches in the pavilions and entrances, but they 
were abandoned as being out of keeping with the 
column and lintel motifs. The intention was to 
adhere to a character of detail so permanent in type 
that a few years of existence would not suffice to 
definitely identify it with the present day, and thus 
appear ‘‘ out of date’ in a subsequent epoch. The 
Greek Ionic seemed most likelv to realise this ideal. 
As to ornamentation, it was deemed appropriate to 
omit all carving, excepting only the cyma over the 
main portico, and to rely upon the effect of letter- 
ing, dentils, mouldings, and the volutes of capitals 
to refine the scale. 

The uses of the interior were expressed upon the 
facades as far as seemed possible to harmonise 
them with unity of composition. The window open- 
ings in relation to the lighting of the rooms were 
studied to bring them close to the ceilings. This 
requisite made it desirable, for the sake of simpli- 
fication of spots and greater scale, to group the 
ground- and first-floor windows together, blackened 
glass being carried across the intervening floor 
thicknesses. 

The buildings are of reinforced concrete frame 
construction faced with Indiana blue limestone, 
including the entire dome. The dome was origin- 
ally planned to cover a large assembly hall, but 


investigation disclosed the fact that such a ha 
would only be required once or twice a year and 
proper economy of space demanded that this are 
should be madé to serve in part for the library, wit 
lecture halls and laboratories beneath. Hence th 
absence of the traditional grand staircase an 
lobby treatment in the plan. A circular skyligh 
more than twenty feet in diameter, lights the rea 
ing room, just as the interior of the Pantheon ; 
Rome is lighted. Windows were by this mear 
avoided in the visible part of the drum of the dom) 
thus preserving the desired austere and scholast 
effect of the exterior. 

The buildings were studied from small we 
models in movable sections, and, later, from mode 
to a larger scale in plaster, while full-sized mode 
of the two Orders were erected on the site befo 
final drawings were issued. Mr. Charles A. Plat 
Mr. William M. Kendall, Mr. Henry Bacon, 
John Russell Pope, Mr. Wiliam Simms Richardso 
Mr. Henry Hornbostel, Mr. Lloyd Warren, M 
Breck Trowbridge, and others gave generously ai 
disinterestedly of their advice from time to time 
various stages of the work; and the architect, NV 
William Welles Bosworth, says that no stateme 
could be complete without mention of at’ least t 
most prominent members of the office staff w 
produced the drawings and supervised tf 
execution, notably Mr. Robert Cowie, Mr. Jose 
H. Clarke, Mr. J. H. Phillips, and Mr. Harold 
Ketton. 

Enforced economy necessitated the eliminati 
of all architectural treatment on the seconde 
courts, and until these are built around byt 
sections planned for future extensions the late 
and rear views of the present group must suffer t 
fate attendant on similar undertakings. Na 
architecture appears likely to come first to | 
rescue with a new school already designed for | 
space on Massachusetts Avenue, immediat 
adjoining the corner group. A monumen 
approach from the water, with ramps and landir 
is projected as a part of the architectural scher 
a statue of Learning, of heroic size, has Bt 
planned for the centre of the main court; ¢ 
panels designed for sculptural treatment have b 
left. over the columned entrances to the mi 
courts. 

The procedure by which the working drawn 
have been produced may be of interest. 
questions of pure architectural design were stuc 
and decided upon in Mr. Bosworth’s office in } 
York, and the treatment of the exterior facades 
well as the general lay-out of plan, were th 
determined. But the working and detail drawi 
were prepared on the spot, in a special “ servi 
building 120 ft. by 75 ft., with a drawing ol 
capable of accommodating roo men. 

After innumerable consultations — with 
professors in charge of the various department 
instruction at the Institute, floor plans were fin 
evolved that satisfied their diverse requireme 
At the same time elevations, sections, and det 
of the architectural treatment were carel 
prepared. Blue-prints were then issued to 
structural engineers, who designed the fram 
They were enabled to do this by working out 
floor loads for the various portions of the buildn 
based on data obtained by the equipn 
engineers. The structural engineers thus de 
mined the sizes of columns and_ beams, 
prepared piling and footing plans, which were 
out on the site. At the same time, the heating 
ventilating engineers were considering where | 
fresh air intakes, ducts, steampipes, and dr 
could best be placed. The electrical engineers ' 
likewise at work, preparing a scheme for artific 
lighting the rooms in all these buildings. 
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MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.), XL.—NEW TERRACE AND STEPS, *“HAZELWOOD,”’ SILVERDALE. 


E. PRENTICE MAWSON, ARCHITECT. 
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SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD (SERSES II.), 


XXXIX.—HOUSE AT TRURO. 
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First-prize Design. 
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structural, heating, ventilating, and electrical plans 
were then referred back to the architect for his 
criticism and approval, and were thus made to 
harmonise with the desired architectural result. 
They were then incorporated in the architect’s final 
plans, and formed the basis for the working draw- 
ings. 

Weekly conferences were held in the “‘ service’’ 
building, at which all the engineers of the various 
branches of the work met the architect’s represen- 
tative, discussed the various problems constantly 
arising, and arrived at decisions which could 
be reached only by this form of mutual co- 
operation. All drawings issued by both the archi- 
tect and engineers were sent to the blue-print room, 
with an order-card calling for a routine number of 
blue-prints, which were sent out automatically, 
according to a prearranged schedule, to the con- 
tractors, the general superintendent, the consulting 
engineers, and all others vitally connected with the 
work. The dimensions and other information on 
all drawings were systematically checked by both 
‘the architect’s forces and by the engineers, any 
inaccuracies being quickly corrected by immediate 
consultation. The architect has maintained an 
Inspector constantly on the job, and as the con- 
struction proceeded all minor readjustments were 
quickly made through the medium of the telephones 
distributed over the buildings and connected with 
the foremen’s and superintendent’s offices and with 
the ‘‘service’’ building. All decisions and general 
information not included on the working drawings 
nave been transmitted in written form on standard 
memorandum sheets. 


Garden Terrace at ‘‘ Hazelwood,” Silverdale. 

““Hazelwood,”’ Silverdale, has recently under- 
gone considerable alteration and extension for 
the owner, Mr. W. J. Sharp. The work was 
commenced with the idea of repairs and 
minor alterations, requiring only the help of a 
contractor. Later an extensive scheme was 
developed, including a_ glass-roofed verandah, 
terraces, and garden, as well as interior decora- 
tions and furnishings, all of which work has been 
carried out to the design of Mr. E. Prentice Mawson 
(son of Mr. Thomas Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.). 
After the War it is intended to lay out a rose garden 
and also a formal water garden below the main 
terrace. The limestone of the district has been used 
throughout for terraces. The contractors were 
Messrs. J. Hatch and Sons. 


House at Truro. 

The date of this house is, we believe, 1784. It 
is very characteristic of the late eighteenth 
century, in the delicate formality of its design and 
embellishment. The right-hand entrance preserves 
its original features intact, but later alterations 
have marred the corresponding doorway on the left- 
hand side, and modern alteration is seen also in the 
shop window, with its unbroken glass area. Very 
pleasing in their effect are the plaques above the 
first-floor windows and in the pediment. They add 
an element of piquancy to the facade. 


Liver pool School of Architecture Designs. 
These are referred to in the article on the next 
page. 


VERANDAH, ‘*HAZELWOOD,” SILVERDALE. 
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LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 


ali O this exhibition a brief reference was 

made in a previous issue of this 
Journal. From our local correspondent 
we have now received the more detailed 
notice given below, together with illustra- 
tions ot some of the drawings. 

Despite the fact that the Liverpool 
School has now for more than a _ year 
contained no students eligible for military 
service, the quality of the present exhibi- 
tion is not inferior to that of its predeces- 
sors. Inevitably it falls below the average 
of the past, so far as the quantity of work 
shown is concerned, though the difference 
is not so great as might have been antici- 
pated. The abnormal industry of one 
student, Mr. Gordon Hemm, has in parti- 
cular contributed to this circumstance. 

To one who has regularly visited the 
School exhibitions, the most notable 
feature of that now held is the excellence 
of the First Year work. It shows excep- 
tional promise, and the practice of con- 
fining design, in its early stages, to 
adaptations and variations of standardised 
themes of composition has certainly justi- 


fied itself. The Palazzo Massimi, Petit 
Trianon, Palazzo Pandolfini, Libreria 
Vecchia, and other recognised master- 


pieces have each been carefully studied. 
Then a quite simple projet has been given 
—a pavilion, a small bank, or a chapel— 
and the motifs of the accepted model 
recombined to meet the special demands 
of the subject. A typical example of the 
method is provided in the “ Design for a 
Bank and Office Premises” by Mr. Tulio 
Medina; the facade and entrance loggia 
of which is based on the Palazzo Massimi. 


Later, more ambitious essayS are 
attempted and the design, instead of 
being simply a rearrangement of the 
elements of a single work, becomes 


a stylistic exercise in which a number of 
prototypes of the same_ period are 
employed. Thus, Mr. W. M. Rushworth 
presents an esguzsse for the Facades to a 
Cour dhonneur with colonnade screen, 
which is a blend of well-known Italian 
compositions. Most of the War memo- 
rials exhibited have been conceived 
within these limitations. They are all 
more or less archeological studies in style 
and cover a wide range—from Early 
Quattrocento to Second Empire. Unfor- 
tunately it was not possible to obtain a 
photograph of the one which exhibited 
some degree of virtuosity—an elaborate 
design by Mr. M. Kelly. In its main 
lines inspired by the normal type of Early 
talian wall monument, its detail is that 
of the First Empire. 

A characteristic of the exhibition, indi- 
cating am innovation in practice, is the 
greater number of drawings rendered in 
monochrome. There are still many 
designs in which the colour scheme is 
complex, but the general tendency 1s 
toward experiment in tone variation with a 
single pure or mixed pigment. Some 
interesting results are obtained, the gamut 
including dark orange (“Projet pour la 
facade d’une maison,” by J. Rayée) and an 
incisive green (“An Entrance to an 
Academy of Sculpture,” by A. C. Holli- 
day). A number of plain line drawings 
are exhibited by Mr. S. Subhung, Mr. 
mile Hofman, and Mr. H. Gregory. The 
constructional isometrics of the first- 
named are of particular merit. 

The more advanced work of the Second 
Year students occupies the greater part of 


the exhibition. In volume of output, Mr. 
Gordon Hemm, who obtains a first-class 
certificate and to whom has been awarded 
the Holt Travelling Scholarship (£50), is 
without a competitor. The mass of his 
measured work alone is extraordinary. 
Executed during the last two years (some 
of it has already appeared in this Journal), 
it includes the Manchester Art Gallery, 
Town Hall, and Free Trade Hall, and 
many other large buildings. All are 
presented with tull elevations, plans and 
secttons; many of the drawings are to 
1 inch scale, and in every case complete 
large scale details are supplied. Mr. 
Hemm’s frojets also are numerous and of 
unusual dimensions, several sheets 
measuring approximately 9g ft. by 6 ft. 
The largest and best drawings are for a 
Palais de Fustice. As the subject is that 
for the first round in the deferred compe- 
tition for the English Prix de Rome, it is 
not permissible to reveal either by illustra- 
tion or criticism the nature of this parti- 
cular solution of the problem. Whilst all 
Mr. Hemm’s probation work during his 
course of study reveals a primary capacity 
for sustained effort and laborious applica- 
tion, there is proof that he possesses spon- 
taneous faculties of rapid and successful 
decision. This is evident both in his 
major examination design—‘“ A Sculpture 
Gallery in an International Exposition ”— 
for which a week was allowed, and in his 
six hours’ sketch design for “ A Memorial 
to the Conclusion of Peace.” Monochrome 
rendering has been adopted forall his 
larger drawings. 

Sound taste and a genuine comprehen- 
sion of style are displayed in the work 
offered by Mr. S. C. Foulkes, who has 
qualified also for a first-class certificate. 
He is less copious than Mr. Hemm, but 
evidently a serious rival in academic 
accomplishment. His proposed Moving 
Picture Theatre in an Early Italian 
manner is equally the product of scholar- 
ship and artistic ability. His scheme for 
the re-modelling of the central area of 
Birkenhead has, however, attracted most 
general attention. 


Lever Town-Planning Competition. 

It should be explained that a competi- 
tion in two parts, rewarded by the 
generosity of Sir William Lever, is held 
annually in the Liverpool Schools of Town 
Planning and Architecture. The system 
of procedure is as follows: An area to be 
re-modelled, either in Liverpool or the 
surrounding district, is selected by the 
Board of Studies in Architecture and 
Civic Design. Limiting conditions are 
imposed, and the first half of the competi- 
tion is then held amongst the Town Plan- 
ning students. Subject to the work 
reaching the requisite standard, first and 
second prizes of £15 and £ro respectively, 
given by Sir William Lever and known as 
the Lever Prizes, are awarded. The 
second half of the competition takes place 
amongst the architectural students, Lever 
prizes of the same value as those pre- 
viously mentioned being again offered. It 
is the business of the candidates in the 
School of Architecture to apply to the 
winning town-planning scheme esthetic 
treatment and so to handle the successful 
plan without detriment to its practical 
value that it will yield fine shapes and 
vistas. They have also to supply eleva- 
tions to new buildings and to compose 
and group them. 


On this occasion the subject chosen for 
treatment was the central area of Birken- 
head—i.e., the area extending from 
Hamilton Square to the Woodside Land- 
ing Stage (including both), and 
embracing, on the north side, the Birken- 
head Power Station and Lairage and, on 
the south, Messrs. Clayton’s Docks and 
the Woodside Terminal Station of the 
Great Western Railway Company’s system 
from Chester. The whole site slopes from* 
the Square down to the Landing Stage 
and the railway tracks emerge at the 
terminal from a tunnel. Though under 
every disadvantage of short-sighted plan- 
ning and paltry building, this area per- 
forms the function of a great traffic 
focus. All the important traffic lines, 
goods and passenger, on the Cheshire side 
of the river converge within it and meet 
at the ferry to Liverpool. Conversely the 
traffic from Liverpool debouches here. 
The ferry then is the direct link between 
the docks and_ shipbuilding on _ the 
Birkenhead side of the Mersey and the 
docks and commerce of _ Liverpool. 
One other means of passenger com- 
munication is the Mersey Railway under 
the river. Its first Birkenhead station 
(gained by lifts) is also within the central 
area, near to Hamilton Square. Finally, 
the Birkenhead tramway system _ ter- 
minates at the Woodside ferry. 

In spite of its manifest importance, the 
area has never received any comprehen- 
sive consideration. No attempt has been 
made to secure the maximum of economic 
efficiency in regard to traffic distribution 
and direction; nor has the slightest 
thought been devoted to the architectural 
setting between the square and the land- 
ing stage. The latter is a floating 
platform carried on pontoons and is par- 
tially covered by glazed shelters. It is 
connected to the land by chains and by 
hinged girder bridges, whose angle is 
determined by the level of the water. At 
high tide they are horizontal. In addition 
to the passenger bridge a floating bridge 
and fixed slipway for goods traffic exists 
at the north end. The landward 
approaches to the stage are of the most 
trivial character, the Woodside Terminal 
is just such a station as the English rail- 
way companies have been erecting in 
large provincial towns all over England 
for the last fifty years, whilst the bulk of 
the property extending up to Hamilton 
Square is small and dilapidated. But the 
worst practical defects are the irregular 
and unnecessarily steep gradients from the 
Square down to the stage and the disposi- 
tion of the streets. Nothing could be 
more typical of our pre-War contempt for 
organisation than this tolerated example 
of muddle and indifference to a really fine 
opportunity. For the area may _ be 
regarded as the entrance gate of Birken- 
head, capable at comparatively small 

expense of being converted into a very 
noble approach. Already there exists im 
Hamilton Square the nucleus of a fine, 
though limited, conception. It is an open 
space, bounded on its four sides by old 
stone houses of the Greek Revival period. 
Their composition is dignified if a little 
tame. Latterly their conversion from 
residences to business premises has been 
accompanied by the erection of a consider- 
able number of vulgar commercial signs 
and advertisements. On one side is the 
Town Hall. The general character of the 
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square has changed in_ the last 
half-century. From being the _ chief 
residential it has now become the 


principal office centre of Birkenhead. 
Unhappily it is so disposed that one of its 
diagonals, instead of one of its sides, is at 
right angles to the river front, a circum- 
stance which renders a direct connection 
with the main approach from the Landing 
Stage less satisfactory than it might other- 
wise have been. 

Altogether the subject is a very fitting 


one for that consideration which Sir 
William Lever’s wise patronage has 


stimulated, and if the annual prize compe- 
titions do not always lead to immediate 
action on the lines indicated they serve 
the essential purpose of directing thought 
to the existence of problems urgently 
demanding solution and prepare the way 
for an enlightened policy. 

In previous years the selected town- 
planning scheme has been the production 
of a civic design candidate possessing 
architectural training. The plan there- 
fore has embodied the basic conditions of 
good esthetic results, and the work of 
the students in the School of Architecture 
has been chiefly concerned with the 
making of elevational and large perspec- 
tive drawings. This year, however, the 
project selected in the first half of the 


competition showed an ‘exclusive pre- 
occupation with utilitarian  require- 
ments. Scientific ability was revealed 
unaccompanied by the _ architectural 
knowledge necessary to achieve the 
satisfaction of those requirements in 
a beautiful manner. It was_ there- 


fore agreed by the Board of Studies 
that the architectural students should start 
ae novo with their own handling of the 
area, though free to avail themselves of 
the data afforded by the successful town- 
planning scheme. Consequently their 
activities have largely been concentrated 
on re-plannizg on architectural lines. To 
Mr. S. C. Foulkes has been awarded the 
first prize and to Mr. Gordon Hemm the 
second. 

Mr. Foulkes’s projet (renroduced on one 
of the plates) is clearly the outcome of a 
close studv of the site, traffic, and pro- 
perty conditions. Without the assistance 
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of his full and clear report so much would 
be evident. The chief features of his 
plan are the establishment of a longi- 
tudinal axis coincident with the east-and- 
west diagonal of Hamilton Square, and 
the creation of an avenue, a hemicycle 
with radial roads, a new Terminal Railway 
Station and Landing Stage, on that axis. 
Except in one important respect, namely, 
the moving of the Woodside Terminal to a 
central position, no drastic alterations are 
made to large existing buildings. Thus 
an awkward junction is effected between 
the main avenue and Hamilton Square, 
though it could have been avoided 
by setting back and rebuilding one side 
of the Square; and the Lairage, Power 
Station, and Docks are left undisturbed. 
Almost all the property which it is neces- 
sary to acquire for the purpose of the re- 
modelling is in bad repair and of little 
commercial value. 

The provisions for dealing with the 
trafic appear in the main to be sound and 
well thought out. At present there is at 
various times of the day considerable 
congestion and delay in the case of .the 
goods ferry. This mav partly be ascribed 
to the inadequate service of boats and 
partly to the fact that there is only one 
bridge for a great volume of wheeled 
traffic of every kind, horse vehicles and 
heavy motor traction. To obviate the 
costly holding-up of slow and fast traffic, 
which involves an annual wastage calcu- 
lated to amount to at least £5,000, Mr. 
Foulkes provides, for motor and’ horse 
vehicles respectively, two floating bridges 
and slipways, one at each end of the stage, 
in place of the single one now used. A 
double ferry service for goods and a wider 
landing stage, permitting greater freedom 
for the manceuvring of vehicles, are 
corollaries of the proposal. At the top of 
the slipwavs the whole of the incoming 
and outgoing traffic is controlled from the 
centre of the hemicycle, the heavier traffic 
beine directed into the lower radial roads, 
which are laid out with a view to obtaining 
the smallest possible gradient. In the 
centre of the stage a broad, double gang- 
way for passenger traffic (with its separate 
boat service as at present) leads to a 
covered Concourse, common to the ferry 
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and station. From the Concourse lateral 
openings admit to the trawmay corridors, 
whilst steps descend to the lower level on 
which are the station platforms. The 
level of the present Woodside Terminal is 
maintained in the proposed new structure, 
though a slight alteration is made in the 
line of the existing cutting and tunnel to 
bring the tracks to their axial position. 
On the same floor as the platforms and 
under the Concourse and baggage rooms, 
provision is made for the usual accommo- 
dation—baggage lifts, waiting rooms, etc. 
equal in extent to that now in use, and 
lighted both from the river front and from 
the openings above the tracks. A low, 
separate roof is given to each platform. 
Refreshment rooms and general offices are 
located in the block facing the hemicycle. 

In regard to the latter, three of the 
blocks comprising its solid elements are 
intended to contain the Sailors’ Institute, 
the Woodside Hotel, and the Post Office. 
The approach to the Hamilton Squars 
Station of the Mersey Underground Rail- 
way remains in its present position, which 
coincides with the remaining block of the 
hemicycle, viz., that bounded by the main 
avenue (intended to continue the office 
property of Hamilton Square) and the 
radial road which extends in a north- 
westerly direction. From both _ these 
streets and from the hemicycle access to a 
central lift foyer is obtained. 

The facades to all of the new buildings 
carry on the traditions of the Square, but 
in a more interesting manner and, with- 
out provoking conflict, on a rather larger 
scale. A judicious economy of means is 
employed in the rendering of the sectional 
drawings. The plan—a large work, about 
7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in.—is boldly and richly 
coloured. In its principal elements as in 
its details the scheme is broad, consistent 
and clearly conceived. Its execution 
would provide Birkenhead with a portal 
worthy of the town and one that would 
reflect distinction upon its inhabitants. 

A project little inferior to that of Mr. 
Foulkes’s is produced by Mr. Hemm, the 
author of the second prize design. The 
skeleton of his plan is similar in many 
respects. Its chief points of difference 
are: (1) The recessing of the north-east 
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side of Hamilton Square to secure a 
symmetrical junction with the axial 
avenue; (2) the creation of an elliptical 
place (from which the lifts of the Under- 
ground Station are gained in the same 
manner as in Mr. Foulkes’s hemicycle) ; 
(3) the development of the Woodside Ter- 
minal on its present site; (4) the balancing 
of the Terminal by a large hotel on the 
opposite side of a long rectangular space ; 
(5) the creation of an exedra-shaped and 
colonnaded approach to the Landing 
Stage. 

As will be seen from the plan and per- 
spective, Mr. Hemm’s conception is the 
more elaborate of the two, and one 
suspects that its relegation to a second 
place was largely due to its too great 
repetition of pattern. The complete 
symmetry of its streets anl block-plans is 
carried to a point at which it ceases to 
have esthetic value, since it could not be 
appreciated in reality and would besides 
be impracticable. Also, certain site con- 
tours are ignored in a way that would 
involve serious practical difficulties in 
reference to the railway. Nevertheless, 
the design embodies ideas of great dignity 
and could with re-study be made wholly 
workable. Some of its architecture is 
admirable. 

In concluding an account of this exhibi- 
tion mention must be made of the work of 
Mr. F. Jenkins, who has gained the 
diploma of the Liverpool School. The 
diploma course succeeds that for the certi- 
ficate. A minimum of two years’ office 
and further school training is required 
after having obtained the certificate and a 
number of advanced projets in design and 
construction are prescribed. Special 
studies, accompanied by complete reports, 
working drawings and specifications, must 
be presented for the Final Examination, 
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when an oral test and a review of all the 
probation work is held. Incomparably 
Mr. Jenkins is the most mature student of 
the School. His rendering, his knowledge 
and ability in design put him in a unique 
category in the exhibition and make a 
visit to the cubicles filled by his exhibits 
not merely a pleasure but an education. 


MEMORIALS: IN CHURCHES. 


In his introduction to the annual report 
of the Society for the Proteciton of Ancient 
Buildings, Mr. Somers Clarke has a note 
on memorials in cathedrals and churches. 
He says: ‘‘ A memorial, effective in itself, 
may be rendered altogether a failure by the 
want of foresight and sympathy with its 
setting displayed by the sculptor who has 
designed it. It is unfortunately, 
in England, a common thing for sculptors 
to be invited to send in their schemes when 
the situation of the memorial has not yet 
been decided upon. . . . Cases are not 
unknown of extreme laxity on the part of 
the sculptor as regards a memorial to be 
placed inside a building. How seldom 
does the artist think of anything but the 
effect he is producing inside his studio. 
The members of the committee are 
gathered into the studio to see the work, to 
pronounce an opinion. A strange place is 
this studio to them, and barn-like in their 
eyes, utterly unlike in its lighting or effect 
the cathedral or church which is to house 
the memorial. The members observe how 
truthfully the boots are reproduced, but 
cannot quite agree as to the likeness in the 
countenance of the deceased. By deft 
pulling about of blinds and a little juggling 
with top light the committee is mystified. 
Of course, in the church are no such blinds 
and top lights; very possibly the site 
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selected in the building has a considerable 
window just behind the memorial. The 
sculptor has paid no consideration to this 
fact, has never tried the whole or even part 
of his work in the building itself. In the 
end the memorial declares itself to be as 
it really is, a mere intrusion. All parties 
are disappointed, as, indeed, they ought to 
be. . . . Turning to the’ outsidemam 
how many cases do we not observe that 
surrounding a modest and _ venerable 
country church the churchyard has been 
planted with a crop of tall crosses of white 
marble. Not infrequently the top of some 
of these crosses will rise even above the 
eaves of the aisle roofs. When these chilly 
white memorials have increased in 
numbers, what was once a calm and pic- 
turesque churchyard takes on the aspect, 
from a short distance, of the drying-ground 
of a laundry. The old-fashioned head- 
stone, so unassertive, becomes pleasantly 
toned by the finger of time; the solid 
gravestone with the cross recumbent on 
it is not only incapable of producing the 
unquiet effect of the marble cross upstand- 
ing, but is really lasting, which the crosses 
are not. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that white marble, especially the 
cold, hard, blue tinted stuff made use of by 
the tombstone masons, is not only in fact 
but also in effect completely foreign to our 
climate and country. The finger of time 
can never make this material harmonise 
with the surroundings into which we thrust 
it. As regards the memorials set up 
inside our ancient churches . . . th@ 
white marble now so generally in use can 
under no circumstances and in no lapse of 
time come into harmony with the some- 
what warm tints of plaster and stone 
which form the interna] surfaces of our 
ancient churches. There exist materials 
which will readily harmonise—as, for 
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example, Hopton Wood stone, with a fine 
close texture of marble but of a pleasant 
warm tint; or blue Pennant; or even the 
softer tones of Siena marble if only the 
material be not brought to a high polish. 
A surface that reflects light is almost cer- 
tainly an offence—granites are always to 
be avoided. Then there is that most 
obnoxious thing, the modern. brass. Of 
old, brasses lay on the floor; the metal was 
inlaid on a slab of dark marble where it 
might be had, or of stone. Being often 
trodden by the feet of the worshippers the 
surfaces of brass and marble were rubbed, 
were smooth, but never polished. Now- 
adays the brass is an ugly plate nailed 
upon or even sunk into the ancient wall. 
Burnished to a high degree it reflects lights 
in a way not only disagreeable in itself but 
often in such a manner as to render the 
inscription illegible. And who is 
a worse offender in memorials than the 
manufacturer of stained glass? An in- 
terior provided by our forefathers with 
ample light is turned into a gloomy cave 
by the perpetrators of the monstrosities 
which are set up in many an ancient 
church without the smallest regard to the 
effect in the building, the convenience of 
the worshippers, or the great expense to 
which people are put by the perpetual need 
of artificial light on the brightest day. Our 
forefathers did not set up opaque windows 
smeared with incrustations to represent a 
Sham antiquity. . ...° 


THE REINFORCED CONCRETE 
SPECIALIST AND THE 
CONTRACTOR. 


In the early stages of reinforced con- 
crete, when its application was on a small 
scale, there were only a few contractors 
(says ‘‘ Kahncrete Engineering ’’) who 
were prepared to devote sufficient study 
to this type of construction to enable them 
to carry it out. These contractors gradu- 
ally developed their reinforced concrete 
organisations, and owing to their small 
number a suitable firm could be selected 
with but little care when it was desired 
‘o use the new material. There was then 
no necessity for placing artificial restric- 
‘ions on a group of builders already limited 
in number. 

With the popularisation of the industry, 
1owever, the number of contractors whn 
tave entered the field has grown to so 
sreat an extent that to-day almost every 
contractor believes himself capable of 
*xecuting this class of work. It is general 
<nowledge that there are some who are 
vot, and probably never will be, able to 
lo justice to it. As a result of this con- 
‘ingency, our contemporary holds some 
iction should be taken to discriminate 
xetween the capable and the incapable 
‘ontractor. 

We (‘‘ Kahncrete Engineering ’’). hasten 
0 say that we are not in favour of the 
idoption of any monopolistic conventions 
vhich tend to limit trade, but we believe 
hat any arrangement made to discriminate 
setween experienced and inexpérienced 
-ontractors should be encouraged by the 
pecialist designer. The specialist who has 
t small or an unimportant nractice will not 
need to be so particular as the one whose 
wractice involves the designing of impor- 
ant works, but in either case there should 
Je a relative degree of discrimination. The 
irehitect or engineer cannot be in sym- 
vathy with the specialist who permits his 
lesigns to be carried out by_ contractors 
without any restrictions whatsoever, 
pecause a poorly executed reinforced con- 
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crete construction will jeopardise the rela- 
tionship between the architect or engineer 
and his client. 

And discrimination is in accordance 
with the best traditions of British practice. 
A young engineer who has no reputation to 
protect will employ any contractor; but the 
important firms of consulting engineers, 
who are commissioned with large under- 
takings, invite tenders from only a limited 
list of contractors. 

Unfortunately an experienced reinforced 
concrete contractor is handicapped when 
tendering against an inexperienced one. 
The former, having learned the minimum 
costs of erecting and removing the center- 
ing, mixing, and placing the concrete, 
bending and fixing the steel, will tender 
accordingly, whilst the latter will often 
submit ridiculously low tenders in order to 
purchase this knowledge and gain the 
experience in which he is as yet lacking. 

Competition in tendering should be 
limited to contractors of equal standing. 
It should not have for its object the find- 
ing of that contractor who is prepared to 
pay the highest price for experience, but 
the finding of that contractor who, being 
experienced, can buy his materials in the 
cheapest market, and can organise his 
plant and his labour to the best advantage. 
Competition which aims at the latter result 
is placed upon its proper level. 

A broad-minded building owner will 
always give preference to an expert con- 
tractor, especially when he realises that 
in selecting the low tender of a novice he 
is merely allowing his construction to be 
used as an experiment in technical 
education. 

But the specialist, in turn, should also 
give the experienced contractor some pre- 
ference, by way of a reduction either in his 
designing fee or in the cost of the reinforc- 
ing steel. He can afford to do so, because 
it is less costly for him to supervise the 
work of the capable contractor than that 
of the incapable, and the former is entitled 
to benefit by this saving. 

Of recent years several firms of rein- 
forced concrete specialists have entered 
into arrangements of a co-operative nature 
with selected experienced contractors, 
enabling the latter to specialise in one 
particular system, whilst the former render 
assistance not only in securing work, but 
also in the problems involved in its execu- 
tion. Such an arrangement appears to us 
to be commendable because it creates 
between the practical man and_ the 
theoretical designer a closer relationship 
that involves many important advantages. 

A contractor specialising in one system 
becomes accustomed to the principles of 
design and the requirements of his 
specialist; and the specialist, for his part, 
becomes familiar with the methods adopted 
by the contractor in executing the designs. 
A knowledge of the contractor’s own 
methods is of extreme importance to the 
designer, who, for the sale of economical 
construction, should embody in his designs 
only such details as can be practically 
carried out. 

Any co-operative arrangement made be- 
tween the specialist and the contractor 
should be such that it does not limit the 
contractor’s sphere of action. In those in- 
stances where an architect or engineer 
specifies the use of any particular system 
of reinforced concrete, the contractor 
should have a free hand to tender for and 
execute the work on the desired system; 
but where the choice is left to the con- 
tractor, it is to his own best interest and 
that of the owner that he should confine 
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his tender to the use of the system in which 
he has specialised, and of which he has 
therefore the greatest knowledge. 

The success of the co-operative arrange- 
ment depends in a great measure upon the 
condition that all expert contractors 
specialising in any one system should be 
placed on the same basis, and the sound- 
ness of this proposition must appeal to any 
specialist designer who has even the most 
elementary knowledge of 
principles. 

We are firmly convinced (our contem- 
porary concludes) of the fact that that 
system of reinforced concrete will enjoy 
the best reputation which jis not only 
designed on the most scientific lines, but 
which is also entrusted for its execution to 
contractors of the highest standing. 
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A White Paper issued by the War 
Office last week gives the approximate 
cost of the hutting provided, or being 
provided, for the accommodation of troops 
(including hospital patients) and horses 
in the United Kingdom in the years to14 
to 1916. The approximate total cost is 
£24,500,000, including : Services carried 
out by agents of the War Department, as 
detailed below, £12,061,000; services 
carried out by the Royal Engineers— 
mainly by contract £7,374,000, mainly 
by direct labour 1,170,000, total 
£8,544,000; services carried out (all by- 
contract) by the Barrack Construction 
Department, 41,973,000; services carried 
out by the Raisers of Local Battalions. 
and other Units, and by the Road Board 
and Railway Companies in connection 
with hutted camps, etc., 41,922,000. 

The following are the details of services 
carried out by agents of the War Depart- 
ment :—- 
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W. Cubitt and Co. 243,800| 3,800) 10,400} 258,000 


Sir J. Jackson, Ltd ‘a 3,624,300) 51.000/150,700) 3,£26,000 
Macdonald, Gibbs, & | 


Co. (Engineers), Ltd.| 1,647,20.; 34,900 5i 900) 1,734,c00 
Merricks, Crane, and | | 

Gov enct en trawckseares 646,6C0) 10,300} 25,100} 682.000 
Perry and Co, (Bow), 

Teter ce: .. | 1,416,400) 25,800! 19,800) 1,462,C00 
Topham, Jones, an 

Railton, Ltd. ,....... 147,200 2.600} — | 150,000, 
Mr. Wz Willett ...3.... 152,700) 2.700) 5,600} 161,L00 
Balfour, Bbea.ty, and ; 

(@fo yen! Biiiol wineareaaecenees €82,2CG| 10,1C0 26,700; 719,000 
Harper Bros. and/ | 

Co,, Ltd .....:...........| 1,676,300) 23.300) €2.400! 1.662.c00 
W. Nic olson ana | 

Soni(Keeds)y Ltd. 428,60C; 6,100 16,300} 451,000 
J. Norton Griffiths, 
iid. toc ents 335,500) 4,800 12,700) 353,0C0 
G. Trollope and Sons 

and Collsand Sons, von 

Wetcicsees Saiatadeteaeuae 529.100) 7,900 21,C00; 558,0¢0 
Mirselt pitti ke ceo. 44,700|— 300 49,000 


Lotalaecws 11,474,600) 183.500 402,900 12,061,000 


It is pointed out that the final figures 
cannot at present be given ; the above are 
approximate estimates. © The first seven 
agents receive for part of their work a 
percentage in respect of establishment 
charges only at rates varying from 13 to 
25 per cent.. For the rest of their work 
they receive 1} per cent. to cover estab- 
lishment charges and 5 per cent. for 
commission. The next five agents receive 
for all their work 13% per cent. for estab- 
lishment charges and 4 per cent. for 
commission. Mr. Roland Burke received 
only a lump payment of £250 with £50 
for his staff. 
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“RE-PLANNING OF DUBLIN 4 
COMPETITION: AWARDS. 


We are officially informed that the 
adjudicators in the Marquis of Aberdeen’s 
competition for the re-planning of Dublin, 
viz., Professor Patrick Geddes, of Edin- 
burgh; Mr. C. J. McCarthy, F.R.I.A.I., 
City Architect of Dublin; and Dr. John 
Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., have com- 
pleted their examination of the designs, 
and that the prize has been awarded to 
the design submitted by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, of the Department Ot Civic 
Design, Liverpool, and Messrs. Sydney A. 
and Arthur J. Kelly, surveyors, of Liver- 
pool. 

Honourable mention has been given to 
the designs submitted by Messrs. Ashbee 
and Chettle (C. R. Ashbee, elnleiose sss 
and George II. Chettle), architects, of 
Chelsea, S.W.; by Messrs. J. M. L. Bogle, 
B.E., City Engineer’s Office, Liverpool ; 
Arthur W. Panton, -M.A., A-M.I.C.E., 
Clontarf, Dublin; H. O. Burroughs, bak: 
University School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool; and O. Newbold, Cert..Arch., Liver- 
pool; by Messrs. Kaye-Parry and Ross 
(W. Kaye-Parry, iWiDoiNys ) or UBRal Real bal oyp/e\G 
M.Inst.C.E. and George Murray Ross, 


M.A... B.I.A.; . M-Inst.C-E.1.), civil 
engineers, architects and estate  sur- 


veyors, 48, Kildare Street, Dublin; and by 
Mr. Frank A. Cushing Smith, Bio 
M.L.A., University Club, Urbana, Illinois 
It is hoped to arrange for an exhibition of 
the designs in Dublin at an early date. 


DEFENCE OF THE REALM ACT: 
POSITION - OF CONTRACTORS. 


In the House of Commons on August 21, 
Mr. Peto asked the Prime Minister 
whether his attention had been called to 
the judgment in the cose of the Metro- 
politan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr, and 
Company, in which the decision of the 
court was that a contract is not determined 
by action taken by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions which renders it impossible to con- 
tinue its execution ; and whether he intends 
to introduce legis‘ation to define the posi- 
tion of contractors under conditions 
brought about by the Defence of the Realm 
Act and other exceptional legislation neces- 
sitated by the war ? 

The Prime Minister: This question is 
under consideration. A deputation repre- 
senting certain contractors has been 
received by my right hon. friend the Solici- 
tor-General, and further information is 
now being obtained with a view to an early 
decision on the matter. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The men engaged in the building trade 
in Birmingham have put forward a 
demand for an advance in wages of 2d. 
per hour as a War bonus. The demand 
having been refused by the employers, a 
meeting of the operatives was held on 
August 20, when the question was dis- 
cussed. Councillor Saunders then declared 
it was absolutely impossible for the men 
to live on the present wages. He moved 
the following resolution: “ That this mass 
meeting, having heard the result of corre- 
spondence between the Allied Building 
Trades and the Birmingham Building 
Trade Employers’ Association, very much 
regret the employers’ attitude in declining 
to meet our representatives, and hereby 
confirm the demand made by the recent 


meeting of delegates for an additional 
advance to all sections of the trade of 2d. 
per hour War bonus. Further, that the 
secretary be instructed forthwith to lay 
the case before the Ministry of Munitions 
and the Board of Trade with a view to an 
arbitrator being appointed at the earliest 
possible moment.” The resolution was 
carried, and a further motion authorising 
the taking of a ballot of the operatives 
within twenty-one days to decide whether 
they should cease work, in the event of the 
Government reply being unsatisfactory, 
was also carried. The present rate for 
skilled men is 11d. per hour, with the 
addition of 3d. as War bonus ; labourers 
are in receipt of 8d. per hour and 34d. War 
bonus: whilst navvies are paid 73d. per 
hour, as well as 3d. War bonus. On behalf 
of the employers, it is urged that since the 
outbreak of war the men in the building 
trade have received three increases 
amounting altogether to 13d. per hour. 
Two of these advances, it is true, had been 
agreed upon before the commencement of 
hostilities, but in any event, it is said, it 
cannot be argued that the men are no 
better off in the matter of pay than before 
the War. 


A- VILLAGE |. DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEME. 


The Housing Organisation Society— 
started originally in 1911 as the Rural Co- 
partnership Housing Association—is now 
engaged in completing the development of 
Crayford, in Kent, where a process of 
extension has been going on for many 
years, due to the existence of a number of 
industries. In 10914 the Society was 
approached by Messrs. Vickers and others 
in regard to providing housing accommo- 
dation for the increasing number of work- 
men employed. It was decided to form a 
public utility 
Crayford Cottage Society,” on the Board 
of Management of which are to be found 
representatives of the chief local industries 
as well as of the Organisation Society 
itself. A site of about sixty acres imme- 
diately to the west of the village, lying 
along the north bank of the River Cray, 
was secured, and a lay-out plan was 
prepared. 

The preliminary difficulties in regard to 
development were very great. The estate 
is in the area of the Dartford Rural Dis- 
trict Council, whose by-laws in regard to 
roads were of the old type. The Society, 
however, presented to the Council a 
carefully prepared case showing the 
advantages of by-laws which would permit 
of the adoption of town planning develop- 
ment for this and similar estates. It was 
desired to have roads formed in regard to 
the requirements of the situation, to form 
crescents and cul-de-sacs, which could not 
be done under the then existing by-laws. 
A town-planning scheme was out of the 
question, either a private scheme or a 
Council scheme, because of the long time 
which must necessarily elapse before its 
approval, and houses were badly needed. 
After a good deal of correspondence and 
interviews, a meeting was held between 
representatives of the Council and the 
Society, with the result that the Council 
agreed to modifications in regard to the 
roads. Except in the main thoroughfares, 
36 ft. roads with 20 ft. carriage-ways are 
allowed: cul-de-sacs are 24 ft. wide, with 
a carriage-way of 16 ft. and a 4 ft. path on 
either side. Roads open on one side, 
communicating at each end with a 30 ft. 
road, are allowed carriage-ways of 16 ft., 
and a further concession is made in the 


society, known as “ The. 
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way of “ footpath streets,” on which houses 
can front a footpath of not less than 1o ft. 
-n width which communicates at either end 
with carriage streets 30 ft. and 36 ft. in 
width, one of them being of the latter 
width. Such “footpath streets” are 
allowed to be 200 ft. in length and no 
secondary access is required. These con- 
cessions have naturally greatly con- 
tributed to the healthfulness and pleasant 
aspect of the district, while, of course, 
they have facilitated the progress of the 
work, and they will form a useful prece- 
dent to other societies which are experien- 
cing difficulty in regard to development 
and which cannot possibly wait for the 
passing of a town-planning scheme. 

Six hundred houses are being built. The 
interior arrangements show considerable 
advance upon some of those which have 
been erected in recent years. Even im 
those provided at the low rate of 8s. 6d. a 
week, including rates, there is one good 
living room, and the bedrooms are of quite 
fair size, while every house has a bath. 
Each house is fitted with electric light and 
gas is also laid on. In many instances 
the expensive kitchen range has been done 
away with and a register. grate with back 
boiler has been substituted, gas stoves 
being provided for cooking purposes. 
Undoubtedly this provision makes for 
economy of cost and labour, but the wishes 
of tenants have been studied as far as 
possible, and it has been found that, par- 
ticularly among the tenants who come 
from the North of England, there is a 
great desire for the old-fashioned range, 
and in those cases this has been inserted, 
although the provision for gas cooking 
still remains. The cubic capacity of the 
rooms is above the average. The average 
finished cost of the smaller houses, includ- 
ing land and other charges, is said to be 
about £300. As practicallv all the building 
has been done since the outbreak of War, 
this is a remarkably reasonable figure. 


MOBILE LABOUR SQUAD. 


To meet the considerable deficiency .of 
navvies and labourers wanted for building 
work in connection with the munition 
factories, and generally for war purposes, 
the Minister of Munitions is starting this 
week a new scheme to obtain some thou- 
sands of men for a new mobile labour 
squad. The men are now invited to enrol 
themselves for national work. They will | 
be required to sign on for a period of six 
months, or the duration of the War, and 
they must agree to work wherever they are 
directed by the Minister of Munitions. — 
They will receive the current rate of wages 
to which their work entitles them, and 
fares will be paid to and from the place of 
employment. Free accommodation will be 
provided where they work, or an allowance > 
of 1s. a day will be made if accommoda- 
tion is not arranged. Employers are 
asked to help the country by releasing 
men who could usefully. join the squad, | 
but care will be taken not to take any men 
who are already employed on work of 
national importance. 

Men who join the Labour Squad will not. 
be subject to any form of military discip-| 
line. Their only obligation is to work 
wherever they may be sent during the 
period for which they bind themselves. 
Every man enrolled will be furnished with 
a certificate showing the service he has, 
rendered to the country. 

This development of the scheme of the 
Ministry of Munitions will be watched with 
the greatest interest. | 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Electric Fire Fixtures. 

It has always been considered an advantage of electric heating 
and lighting that, in comparison with gas or coal, the apparatus 
are entirely portable. Nevertheless, one cannot g>t away from 
the chimney, fireplace, and mantelpiece, which are useful and 
ornamental sine qua nons of every house, and it is therefore 
not surprising that, as the electric fire is now well beyond the 
experimental stage, The Carron Company should have intro- 
duced a pattern for building in as part of the house equipment. 
This fire consists of a standard Carron panel heater with 
radiant elements, let into a small recess in a marble back with 
a panelled surround or overmantel which may cover up an 
ordinary fireplace. An electric fire of this sort may, in fact, be 
fixed in any convenient position, it being only necessary to 
cut away the wall panelling so as to form a small recess, 
to let in a heater of the desired capacity, and to line up with 
tiles, marble, or other material to taste. “No doubt most people 
would prefer to retain the ordinary fireplace if for no other 
purpose than ventilation, and it would be desirable to instal 
the electric fire elsewhere so that the heat would not be dissi- 
pated up the chimney. The heat control of these fires can be 
effected either at a switch forming part of the casing or at 
switches mounted alongside the fire. Fixtures of this kind 
would no doubt be of advantage in all places where the flexible 
wires incidental to the use of portable heaters might be in the 
way, as, for instance, in public rooms. 


An Electric Egg Cooker. 

A device of this kind involving a novel idea has recently 
been introduced in the United States, the eggs being cooked 
by steam (as with the usual spirit cooker). This steam is 
generated by the passing of current through a small quantity 
of water between two carbon electrodes. The device consists 
of a metal base in which rests a concave porcelain dish pro- 
vided with a groove round its perimeter and a well in its centre. 
In the groove rests a dome-shaped metal cover with a knob 
at the top, and the well contains the charge of water and the 
carbon electrodes. The charge of water may be adjusted so 
that it will all be converted into steam at the end of a definite 
period, and the current will thus be cut off automatically and 
over-cooking be prevented. The groove in which the cover 
rests is of the same capacity as the well, and by catching the 
condensation water from the steam it prevents the water 
tunning back into the well and thereby conduces to the 
limiting of the time of cooking. In order to lower the 
resistance of the water, the carbon electrodes are impregnated 
with salts which are absorbed by the water. The eggs are 
carried on a perforated plate in the usual manner, and it is 
Claimed that four eggs can be cooked by one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of water. 


Continuous Blue Printing Machine. 

No well-equipped drawing office in an engineering works or 
architect’s office can afford to be without a photo printing 
apparatus, and for many the electric light is indispensable 
because it renders them independent of daylight and thus saves 
time: Many forms of printing machines have been devised for 
use with arc lamps, but the latter had many disadvantages 
well known to their users. The invention of the Cooper- Hewitt 
Mercury Vapour Lamp marked a big step forward, because 
its qualifications for the purpose in question could not be 
improved upon. Firstly, no trimming is required; secondly, 
the light is richer in actinic rays; thirdly, the shape of the 
lamp is tubular with uniform ‘illumination throughout its 
length; fourthly, the exposures are shorter and the current 
consumption smaller, the cost at 1d. per unit being only 3d. 
per hour. Cooper-Hewitt lamps have been in use for a con- 
siderable time in several different kinds of blue printing 
apparatus. The simplest device is a horizontal glass cylinder 
on the surface of which the sensitised paper and tracing are 
Placed under a cloth band. The Cooper-Hewitt lamp or 
lamps are placed inside the cylinder. The latest apparatus. 
however, is a continuous blue printing machine combined with 
a mechanical developing and drying apparatus, which produces 
blue prints at high speed and almost automatically. A con- 
tinuous roll of sensitised paper is fed on to a glass cylinder 
containing the lamps and supported on endless belts. The 
cylinder rotates on the belts and the tracings are fed in between 
them over the blue paper. The belts are driven by a small 
motor through a variable speed gear, and prints can be made 
at a speed up to thirty linear feet per minute. The automatic 
eveloping machine is also motor driven. The roll of exposed 
paper passes through a water trough, and then through a 
wringer to remove the surface water, after which it passes 
on to a hot drum which dries and irons the surface. The prints 
are then either rolled up automatically if continuous, or stripped 
from the drum if of small dimensions. 
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FLEMISH CANDLEABRA 
ARRANGED FOR 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is geverne 
The prices for small Advertisements 


enumerated 


d entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasin 
we are able to announce that ‘“ The 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


g the circulation of a paper_in buying space for their announcements, and 
Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


| LU 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ASSISTANCE given to Architects and Builders; own 
office or otherwise.—Box 876. 


BRICKLAYER, good all-round hand; fine work ; kit- 
cheners, stoves, plastering, etc.; moderate wages.— 
©. B., 7, Wedmore-gardens, Upper Holloway, N. 


BUILDER'S General Foreman; over twenty years’ ex- 
perience as above; used to large jobs; town or 
country; trade, carpenter ; experienced in all 
branches ; excellent references.—E. W., 31, Dimsdale- 
road, Blackheath, S.E. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman; capable and ener- 
getic; good manager; trade, carpenter and joiner; 
age 43; first-class London references; town or 
country—F. S., 46, Pemdevon-road, West Croydon. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman; experienced in new 
and alteration jobs; trade, carpenter ; steady and 
reliable.—W. 20, Roland-road, Walthamstow. 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor’s Manager, over 20 
years’ experience on public works in England and 
Colonies, requires position in month’s time. &x- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, etc. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


FRANCE.—Representative or position of trust 
wanted by experienced business man, Over military 
age, connected with Architects and Builders.—W. L. 
Grant, 41, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 874 


FRENCH polishing jobs wanted, large or small. 
Any distance. Estimates given for all kinds of 
work.—Sheath and Bound, Contract Polishers to the 
Trade, 54, Spenser Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


GENERAL Foreman; recently engaged on large War 
Office contracts; also contracts carried out in 
France; first-class testimonials London builders and 
architects.—T. Keating, Elm Villa, 20, Melville-road, 
Walthamstow. 


GENERAL Foreman; new or alterations; town or 
country ; first-class references ; trade, bricklayer; age 
42; abstainer; practical experience in all branches. 
—wW. H. B., 62, Farley-road, Catford. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged (43) ; joiner; new or 
alterations; town, country, or abroad.—W. R., 266, 
Latimer Road, Notting Hill, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement ; town or 
country; first-class references ; trustworthy and 
energetic.—J. B., 14, Camden-street, Camden Town, 
London. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Com- 
petent, reliable, and energetic. ‘Trade, carpenter. 
Town or country. Good references for town and 
country work, Terms moderate.—J. T. S., 64, Porto- 
bello Road, Notting Hill, W. 865 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs, Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions; panelling and special designs ; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
ate invited to join this Association. 


TO Architects, Surveyors, etc.—Assistant, ineligible 
for Army, desires engagement; three years’ expe- 
rience; working drawings, details, perspectives, 
good tracer and colourist; typist, cyclist, photo- 
grapher ; knowledge of quantities, building 
mechanics, building construction, etc.; good refe- 
rences.—Hunt, Turners Court, near Wallingford, 
Berkshire. 868 


WANTED, Brickwork and Pointing ; first-class refer- 
ences; despatch guaranteed.—A., 14, Cambridge- 
street, Camberwell, 8.E. 


WORKING Foreman Painter seeks engagement ; 
accustomed to all classes of work; good timekeeper 
and colourman,—Care of H. Wood, 123, Richmond 
Road, Leytonstone. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 


fession for their living, and whose present difficulties - 


are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature, Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk (thoroughly experienced), with 
knowledge of time-sheets, ordering and costing, re- 
quired for War Office contracts in France.—Apply, 
giving full particulars, references, and wages re- 
quired, to Somerville and Co., Ltd., 120, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


CLERK of Works required at once. Pensioner M.F.W. 
preferred ; used to War Department work and 
schedule.—Apply to Commanding Royal Engineer, 
District Office, Jersey. 877 


CLERK wanted, used to contractor’s office; able to 
keep books.—State age, experience, and salary re- 
quired to W. E. Lester and Co., Ltd., Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Westminster. 


GOOD Jobbing Hands wanted. Also Painter-paper- 
hanger for jobbing work; one who can do small 
plumbing jobs preferred; good wages ; constant job. 
—Apply King, 60, Southgate Road, Balls Pond, N. 


JOINER Machinist wanted at once; good all-round 
hand; permanent position.State age, experience, 
and references, and wages requred, to John Cracknell, 
Builder, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 


JUNIOR Draughtsman required by firm of re- 
inforced concrete engineers and contractors. Appli- 
cants, bringing proofs of work done, should apply to 
Messrs. Peter Lind and Co,, Parliament Mansions, 
Orchard Street, Victoria Street, Westminster, 872 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and ali other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-128, Charimg Crosa Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO AROHITECTS COMPETING. 


‘SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 


WORK, 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


JOBBING Builders for sale, North London. Owner 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation.—Box 861. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and boards; 
lowest wharf prices—C. H, Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 


REMINGTON’S Latest No. 10 Visible Typewriter ; 
unsoiled; cost £25; sacrifice £13 10s. Also Reming- 
ton 7; equal new; £6 10s. or near offer; trial wil- 
lingly —White, Arcade, Northampton. 87 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 


Mr. JAMES NEILL, F,S.I., Ete., 


Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 


Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ S.I. Courses commence 
in September. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, and 
SURVEYING. 

Head of Department—George A. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. 
Qualifying Courses of Instruction for 
R.1.B.A., SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

and INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
DAY DEPARTMENT re-opens September 19, 1916. 
(Entrance Examination September 18, at 10 a.m.) 
Fee, £9 9s. per annum. 

EVENING DEPARTMENT re-opens October 2, 1916. 
(Students enrolled from Sept. 25 to 29, 6.30—8.30.) 
Special Course Fee, 17s. 6d. 

Detailed Prospectus of Day or Evening Department 


on application to ROBERT MITCHELL, Director of 
Education. 875 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


In the High Court of Justice.—1915, B. No. 576.— 
Chancery Division.—Mr. Justice Sargant.—Re Bar- 
ratt, Deceased._Coates Vv. Barratt. 


MARGATE and BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 


Choice 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 


Occupying magnificent positions, commanding ul- 
interrupted sea views, facing the Royal Esplanade 
and Westonville Bathing Bay, Cliff Promenade, North 
Foreland, and the Ramsgate Road, and within easy 
reach of the railway stations and tram services. 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION, in lots, by 


MR. MAURICE FREDERICK BEADEL, 
of the Firm of 
Messrs. BEADEL, WOOD and Co. 


With the approbation of Mr. Justice Sargant (the 
judge to whom this action is assigned), pursuant to | 
the order therein dated the 15th day of March, 1915. 


At the RAILWAY HOTEL, BROADSTAIRS, 


On THURSDAY, the 14th day of September, 1916, 
at two o’clock precisely. 


Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. Chapple and Son, | 
79, Gresham Street, London, E.C.; Messrs. Ford, | 
Lloyd, and Co., 38, Bloomsbury Square, London, | 
W.C.; Messrs. Budd, Johnson, and Jecks, 24, Austin | 
Friars, London, E.C.; at the Auction Room ; and of | 
Messrs. Beadel, Wood, and Co., Auctioneers, sur- 
yeyors, and Estate Agents, 97, Gresham Street, | 
London, E.C. 
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CAST OF RELIEF MODELLED AFTER AN ANCIENT PAINTING AT HERCULANEUM. 


(In the Soane Museum.) 
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ED TO Ragas 


N a letter addressed to the Right Hon. J. A. Pease, 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Ernest Newton, Pre- 
sident of the R.I.B.A., protests against_the 

extraordinary powers sought for under the Tele- 
graph (Construction) Bill, and asks that when the 
Bill reaches the committee stage a hearing will be 
given to those whose interests would be seriously 
affected by the presence of poles and wires upon 
their properties, and by the consequent menace to 
the future development of land and property. These 
rather materialistic, but nevertheless important 
considerations, are leavened by the introduction of 
the word ‘‘ unsightliness,’’ but beyond that the 
references to amenity are nebulous and inferential. 
It is, indeed, unnecessary to assert the art interest 
when, as in the present instance, it happens to be 
inseparable from utility, and_ when the appeal 
relates to an eminently practical subject. 


* * * * 


To get the telegraphic and telephonic parapher- 
nalia put out of sight would be a tremendous gain 
to amenity. Wires and poles destroy the effect of 
many a fine building, and ruin great stretches of the 
countryside. Before the war, we were ina fair way 
to abate the nuisance in towns, as the overhead 
system was being gradually superseded by under- 
ground wiring, but the progress of that excellent 
reform has been postponed to more propitious 
times. In the meantime we must suffer with 
patience the disfigurement of buildings, and 
the dangers to life as well as to property that 
are inevitable where these aerial wire entanglements 
are subject to fire ; and storm ; and stress ; while to 
get at them is a gymnastic feat that seems to court 
the most appalling accidents—which, however, we 
are glad to believe, very seldom occur. In the reply 
to the president’s letter, it is admitted that where 
the number of wires is large the superior economy in 
maintenance counterbalances the heavier cost of 
underground construction, and this fact should be 
pressed home when the Bill comes into committee. 
No further aerial installations should be allowed in 
towns, whether the number of wires be large or 
small. An additional argument for their decent 
burial is their menace to our own aviators flying low, 
and the complication of the danger from enemy air- 
craft. Firemen know only too well how their work 
is hampered and their lives are endangered by the 
fall of wire-bearing standards, and their evidence 
should of itself suffice to rid us finally of this 
incubus. Altogether, this is a subject on which the 

R.1.B.A. is not only entitled to be heard, but one in 
which it is surely secure of public sympathy. 


* * * * 


_ What is remarkable about rural district councils 
is not so much their grand breadth of view as their 
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minute attention to details that in less august) 
assemblies are apt to be overlooked. With a’ 
punctiliousness which all admire but few may 
emulate, the chairman of a Welsh Rural District 
Council has brought against Mr. Lloyd George the} 
damning indictment that in opening a ‘* Noncon- 
formist hut’? he failed to’ ascertain, as a pre 
liminary, that the drains were in order—or, rather, 
that they were not in order. ‘‘ The chairman main- 
tained,” it is reported, ‘‘ that Mr. Lloyd George had 
no right to open a building before the plans had been| 
passed, and suggested he should be written to and 
asked by what right he did so.’ This course was 
not adopted. Other members of the council, feeling, 
no doubt, that this unanswerable charge could only 
result in the immediate resignation of Mr. Lloyc 
George as Minister of War, and that, notwithstand. 
ing his default in drains, the country would not car¢ 
to lose him at the present juncture, temporised upot 
the weak plea that the Minister could not know tha’ 
the plans had not been passed, and that “‘ he wa: 
not supposed to inspect the drains of every buildins 
he opened.’’ Only the drains of some of the build 
ings, we infer; and it would be interesting to knoy 
whether, in these intermittent tests, he employs th 
water, the smoke, or the scent system. Anyhow 
he has had a very narrow escape, and it is eviden 
he will have to be more careful in future ; for th 
censure of a rural district council is not to be face 
with equanimity, even by a War Minister. Mr. Lloy 
George is no doubt shaking in his shoes—wit 
inextinguishable laughter. 
* * * * 


Professor Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, M.A 
A.R.I.B.A., who, in association with Messr 
Sydney A. and Arthur J. Kelly, has bee 
awarded Lord Aberdeen’s prize of £500. 
the competition for the re-planning of Dubli: 
entered it with an enviable equipment | 
knowledge and skill. Educated at Uppin: 
ham and at the Realschule, Lucerne, he receivé 
supplementary training at the Manchester School | 
Art, and in the evening school of the Liverpe! 
School of Architecture. He was articled to M 
C. H. Heathcote, F.R.I.B.A., and served for nu 
years on the Council and committees of the Live 
pool Architectural Society. For nearly six years : 
has been Lecturer in Building Construction @° 
Medieval Architecture, and Studio Instructor, m t 
Liverpool School of Architecture, and for the sal: 
period Lecturer and Research Fellow in the Depa 
ment of Civic Design in the Liverpool Universi! 
and editor of the ‘‘Town Planning Review.” k 
has been successful in several other town-planni) 
competitions, including that for Prestatyn, 1912;} 
which he was awarded the first premium in conju} 
tion with Messrs. Shepheard and Bower ; and m { 
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ollowing year he was awarded the third premium in 
he Bradford town-planning and workmen’s dwell- 
ags_ competition. In similar competitions his 
ervices as assessor have been much in request. 
fis success in the Dublin competition will be most 
ratifying to his colleagues and his past and present 
tudents of the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
mong whom he has always been extremely popular. 
le writes with facility and distinction, and has con- 
buted many articles to this journal and to the 
Architectural Review.”’ 


* * * 2 


That the prize designs will materialise is almost 
90 Sanguine an anticipation ; and a cynic would say 
iat the proposal to give them effect has the less 
tance of success because it is eminently reason- 
ple. The character of the debate in the House of 
ommons on the second reading of the Dublin 
econstruction (Emergency Provisions) Bill does 
Mt inspire much confidence that calm common- 
nse 1s likely to control the situation, and there are 
her indications that passion and prejudice are 
sing fomented to sophisticate an issue that above 
| things demands freedom from such pernicious 
fluences. This bodes ill for the hopes that Dublin 
ould arise glorious from her ruins. Nevertheless 
é Irish Institute should not be daunted in its 
forts to avert the calamity of chaotic building with 
nich the city is threatened. It is a matter in which 
€y are entitled to be heard, and the occasion is 
orth all the strenuousness and sagacitv they can 
vote to it; and the opportune exhibition 6f the 
mpetition designs should help the endeavour. I; 
oving the second reading of the Bill Mier. 
ike, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, expressed the 
pe that the differences between the owners and 
e Corporation, especially with regard to questions 

compensation, might be settled between the 
rties: otherwise, he said, the Government would 
Ke the matter in hand. He said nothing about a 
neral scheme for town-planning, a point upon 
uch the Bill also is sadly remiss, although, in 
ality, it is the most important factor in the pro- 
*m; because, failing another rebellion, the recon- 
‘uction may abide for a century as a visible and 
agible monument of wisdom or its opposite, 
lereas the money interest is merely ephemeral. 
t apparently the rebuilding and re-planning are to 
Subject to ‘‘ the procedure of Provisional Orders, 
ich must obtain the assent of Parliament.”? This 
notoriously a cumbersome, a costly, and in every 
y an unsatisfactory method, and it is peculiarly 
propriate to the present urgent conditions. [It 
reassuring to find that, as recorded in a later 
ye, the corporation seems disposed to lend an 
entive ear to architectural opinion. 


* * * * 


sir John Wolfe Barry has done well to draw atten- 
a to the Londoner’s habitual and reckless waste 
potable water. Too little. has been said and 
1€ on this head, perhaps because of a lurking fear 
t economy in this direction might militate against 
anliness and health. Water is so plentiful that 
_ average person who does not feel the direct 
idence of the rate for it deems it of no money- 
ue, and consequently uses or wastes it with the 
lost extravagance. Probably half the quantity 
v consumed would serve abundantly all real 
‘ds; and the quantity wasted through leaky 
Maratus would of itself amount to an efficient 
iply for a small town. There is much avoidable 
ste at every available outlet—from the overflow 
©8, because the inlet ball-valves are allowed to 
weak; at the lavatory and bath taps, which, for 
1t of new washers, or because the human washers 

too careless about shutting off, trickle in 


harmony with the constant supply; and at the 
scullery sink, where " greasy Joan doth skim the 
pot "" or soak the crockery with the minimum of 
exertion and the maximum of water-waste—she 
prefers to let the water do most of the work. Is 
there any practicable remedy ? An appeal to 
conscience is of little avail; and the cost of 
thoroughly efficient inspection would probably 
amount to more than the value of the water it would 
save. It would seem, therefore, that the most 
effective remedy—that of vigilance and compulsion 
—is one that cannot be applied. If it could, 
builders, who have to pay so exorbitantly for the 
water required in their work, might reasonably 
expect an abatement in the charges made by the 
Water Board, while the householder would find his 
virtue rewarded in a lowering of the general rate. 


% * * * 


In sequence to the suggestion in the ““ Evening 
News’? that householders should themselves Carry 
out minor repairs, our contemporary has published 
an illustrated article by a master-plumber showing 
how to deal with defective valves. His descriptions 
of very simple operations, and his rather formidable 
list of the tools required, will probably scare orf 
most of those who had contemplated the eliminatio:: 
of the plumber. ‘‘A small hammer, a good screw- 
driver, a small pair of gas plers, a pair of wire 
phers, a pair of g-in. ‘footprint’ grips, a good 
pocket-knife, putty knife, hacking knife, a 10-in. 
cold chisel, a small file, and a bradawl are all that 
are needed for the usual little repairs.’’ But the 
average small householder, unless he happens to be 
afflicted with an itch for botching, will jib at the 
initial outlay on this plant and equipment, and will 
hardly regard it as a remunerative investment, even 
if he is his own landlord: if he is not, he will see no 
reason for becoming the landlord’s agent for the 
impoverishment of the plumber. And if plumbers’ 
kits are to be indefinitely multiplied, national 
economy does not seem to be greatly advanced. 
‘‘ Every man to his trade’? is still a saw of might. 
But in truth the master plumber does no injury to 
his craft by making a simple operation appear 
formidable. Any one to whom such elaborate 
instruction for renewing a valve-washer is necessary 
has not sufficient intelligence to be entrusted with 
the job. 


* ok *k *k 


It is always interesting, sometimes instructive, 
and often amusing, to read odzter dicta on architec. 
ture. A trace of each of these qualities is discernible 
(with the aid of a microscope) in the following 
passage from a column of light gossip in the 
‘Leicester Daily Post.’? The writer intends “to 
refer indefinitely to a tendency amongst artistic 
people to belaud everything old and denounce as 
ugly almost everything which springs out of the 
modern brain—a fault which is probably responsible 
for the fact that architects are continually giving 
us rechauffés of old styles instead of evolving 
styles of their own, based upon new developments 
in the way of building materials and building 
methods.’’ It is interesting to get this glimpse of 
the lay mind, instructive to note the insatiable 
craving for something new, and amusing to observe 
the writer’s confidence in the ease with which archi- 
tects could and would evolve “‘ styles of their own”’ 
if artistic people were less prone to praise the old 
and condemn the new. But who are these “‘ artistic 
people’’? Futurists and Cubists might claim the 
description, but do not conspicuously come under 
the condemnation: for have they not, so to speak, 
‘‘ evolved styles of their own,’’ and demonstrated 
what comes of the escapade? There is certainly a 
modicum of truth in the assumption that people, 
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artistic or not, find it convenient and safe to reserve 
their praise for what is old and of established 
reputation ; but the tendency to blame what 1s new 
is not equally common, and 1s not, as our agreeable 
gossip seems to imply, a necessary consequence of 
praising or admiring what is old. Genuine esthetic 
regard for what is old has for its logical sequence 
the like regard for similar characteristics in what 1s 
new, and this is the kernel of the matter, because a 
true estimate of artistic values is founded on 
principles that may be said to be unalterable within 
certain elastic limits. 


* * * * 


True, a building may be admired less for its form 
than for its time-long accretions of association. It 
may .bé venerable simply for its age, or it may be 
loved merely because it is familiar; but in either 
case the feeling it creates in the beholder is indepen- 
dent of zsthetic judgment; and to the blind 
worshipper of antiquity anything that is new and 
strange is disliked for no better reason than that 
it is an upstart and an intruder: which is no reason 
at all, but an instinct derived from a primordial 
ancestry that largely owed its preservation to a 
suspicious aversion from all unfamiliar things. 
On the other hand, the craving for novelty 1s as 
unwholesome as a perverted appetite for some fancy 
substitute for bread. Architects do not adhere to 
the old styles because “artistic people belaud 
everything old,’’ but because it would be foolish to 
transgress the bounds prescribed by the wisdom of 
the ages, and because the essence of formal beauty 
is not variety, but unity in variety. 


WORK AFTER THE WAR, 


N connection with the conditions now prevailing in 
the building trade and the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient labour to complete existing contracts, 

it is interesting to note how the Local Government 
Board view the possibility of an unemployment 
problem on the cessation of hostilities. A circular 
emanating from Whitehall has recently been issued 
to local authorities, entitled ‘‘ Execution of Works 
After -thes Wary = in ithis preliminary «teeler the 
Government appear anxious to organise the known 
resources of both local authorities and private firms 
regarding works held up by the exigencies of the 
present struggle, and have under consideration 
certain definite questions which are closely related 
to raising capital for such enterprises, as well as 
desiring to ensure the distribution of labour 
throughout the country as a safeguard against the 
problem of unemployment. This is a step in the 
right direction, for Mr. Long must comprehend the 
magnitude of the problems confronting his depart- 
ment, and in this appeal he is sure of support. 

Two forms accompany the circular. Form A 
deals with suggestions as to works which are 
needed for the area within the jurisdiction of the 
local authority, and which might be undertaken by 
them on the conclusion of the war. Form B deals 
with works contemplated in the area within the 
jurisdiction of the local authority. by bodies or 
persons other than local authorities, so far as the 
local authority can obtain definite information. 
When the necessary facts are obtained it is the 
intention of the Local Government Board to 
establish a register of work which shall be both 
accurate and reliable. At the same time it is realised 
that it is impossible to forecast the position of the 
building trade at the end of the war, particularly as 
regards the supply of material or available capital, 
neither does it attempt to state how far prices for 
materials will be affected in the future. But it is 
conceivable that, when the issue of the war is finally 


decided, tranSport will be speedily available for | 
carrying material, and in consequence prices will be | 
materially decreased. 

The making of a register of the works projected | 
by local authorities offers few difficulties, for it is 
well within the power of such bodies to judge of the | 
future requirements of their districts for the next | 
ten years. In some instances the public works are 
of an immediate nature and have only been tem- | 
porarily postponed at the desire of the Government, 
The works now in hand for private enterprise, and | 
likewise temporarily checked, as well as works | 
projected for the near future, offer many difficulties 
vn the matter of a register, as the state of finance 
and the cost of raising capital is the dominating 
factor, so that any information that can be obtained 
cannot be regarded as binding the projectors to’ 
proceed with the works within a given time, if at all. 
Architects and contractors, however, will view the 
enterprise of the Local Government Board with 
satisfaction, for if a general idea of the character 
and extent of the works likely to be constructed 1s 
known the effect will be to ameliorate considerably 
the chaotic conditions in the labour market which 
inevitably follow a long war. 


HERE AND THERE. 


OR quite a long time we have heard of Doning- 
ton Hall, in Leicestershire, not without shart 
misgivings about the manner in which Hur 

officers are so comfortably housed there; and having 
been thrown from obscurity into the fullest light o: 
publicity it is well to know what manner of archr 
tecture this mansion is clothed in. A party Oo) 
London journalists recently went forth to see, anc 
one of them describes it as a hideous place buil 
about 1780, ‘in no known style, or; rather, in < 
jumble of every style.’’ Architecturally, says thi: 
writer, it-iS a crime. “ ‘Utility ’ Brown, the mis 
guided man who put it up, chose with unerrim 
mstinct the worst site he could find. He had go 
acres of charming country to choose from, a par! 
made up of the best of Midland scenery, waves 0) 
turf studded with noble old trees. He planted hi 
house in a hole, from which you can see nothing. 
That appears to be right enough so far as th 
placing of the house is concerned, but I would ne 
hastily dismiss any house built ‘‘ about 1780,” fc 
that was a good period of house-building 1 
England, a period when the Georgian style we 
acquiring its most refined character and one mig 
count upon getting a well-designed house in an 
part of the country. Nevertheless, the Londc 
journalist tells us emphatically that Donington He 
is in ‘‘the most debased form of the Palladie 
stvle,’’ with a lodge ‘‘ of excruciating design, like 
bad doll’s house in a_ mid-Victorian nigh- 
mare?’ ; and it may be all this and more. As a fac 
however, it was built in 1795, not by “Utility 
Brown (‘‘ Capability’? Brown, who was then dead, } 
no doubt the man intended), but by Williat 
Wilkins, at which name I pause, for thous! 
Wilkins’s Classic is good enough, if not thrilling, > 
witness the National Gallery, University Colleg; 
and the Nelson Column at Yarmouth, his Got? 
makes one shudder—the very thought of his cout 
at Corpus Christi and his gateway at Kings 
College, Cambridge, is enough to put him beyo 
the pale. Donington Hall is verily in the Gotlt 
manner of Wilkins, and with that fact before us | 
may prepare for the worst. | 


During the century and more since it was but 


this country mansion has undergone many chang’ 
at the hands of different owners, but there happ@ 
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to be preserved for us, in ‘‘ The New Vitruvius 
Britannicus’’ which George Richardson published 
in 1808, the original elevation and plan as Wilkins 
devised them, together with a flattering description, 
and it is interesting just now to turn back to this 
folio record. The house, Donington Park as it was 
originally called, ‘‘ a noble residence on the banks of 
the Trent twenty miles north of Leicester,’’? was 
built for the Earl of Moira. It is described by the 
author of ‘‘ The New Vitruvius Britannicus’”’ thus: 
“ The style of the front and entrance-hall is Gothic, 
adapted to a plan suggested by his Lordship, and 
most fitting to the scenery of the place. The house 
is equally convenient for the residence of either a 
large or small family ; perhaps few are better calcu- 
lated for the purpose of exercising the rights of 
hospitality, in which the noble possessor vies with 
ais feudal ancestors. The principal rooms, namely, 
the Gothic hall, the dining-room, the ante-chamber, 
and the drawing-room, have a southern aspect ; the 
ubrary looks towards the west, and the breakfast- 
parlour towards the east. On this side a wing 
extends, in which is the chapel, and it is so situated 
as to screen the offices. The various offices in the 
ground-floor on the north side are very little below 
che common level of the ground, although the vaults 
inder the south side of the house are entirely sunk, 
ind are appropriated to the butler’s department.” 


We can hold our own opinion about this 
‘“Gothic ’? mansion, but the elevation here repro- 
duced will quake the soul of the most architecturally 
tolerant. Poor indeed is this deadly Perpendicular 
stuff of Wilkins. It has a fearsome mechanical look, 
and its only redeeming merit at the present time 
would seem to be that it is so thoroughly debased 
that even a Hun officer may be depressed byit. The 
plan, as Wilkins devised it, is a far more interesting 
affair. This is in accordance with “his Lordship’s’”’ 
ideas, and “‘ his Lordship”? would appear almost to 
have anticipated the planning of a modern hotel. 
Certainly the arrangement of the ‘‘ Gothic hall,” 
24 ft. square, leading into an elliptical staircase 
hall, has the elements of good things in it, and there 
is a spaciousness about the principal rooms—the 
dining-room 48 ft. by 24 ft., the drawing-room 4o ft. 
by 24 ft., the library 72 ft. by 26 ft.—which is quite 
exhilarating. The central court, however, while 
providing facilities for lighting the surrounding 
corridor, was bound to prove a sorry place; nothing 
of the sunny patio here, but simply a back look at 
Wilkins’s always dreary sand-faced cement. One 
httle detail worth notice is the powdering-room in 
the right-hand corner of the front of the house. A 
warm bath and a water-closet are here provided— 
showing again that the noble earl was well ahead 
of his time. UBIQUE. 


THE ORIGINAL DESIGN OF DONINGTON HALL, NEAR LEICESTER, BY WILLIAM WILKINS. 


A MODERN 
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GOSPEL 


OF GOOD WORK. 


HE Design and Industries Association, whose 
special aim is to bring about a better stan- 
dard of taste in all things of common usage 

by drawing together the producer, the distributor, 
and the consumer, have issued a fourth pamphlet, 
written by Mr. Clutton Brock,” who, with great 
directness and vivacity sets forth his creed of work. 
The following are some interesting passages relat- 
ing to the taste of the general public and those who 
control it: 

Beauty 
but in what they call ‘‘ style ”’ 
as quickly as fashion in dress. Thus, people get a 
notion that high finish is inartistic, as it 1s when it 
is finish for the sake of finish; they suppose that 
there is some mysterious virtue in the roughness 0 
peasant art; and they will buy objects in which this 
roughness is imitated for commercial purposes, 
objects that are merely badly made. e 

Good design and good workmanship produce 
beauty in all objects of use. That is the common 
sense of the matter. But human beings never 
attain to common sense unless they aim at some- 
thing beyond it. There must be a kind of religion 
of workmanship, if workmanship 1s to be good; and 
a religion of design, if there is to be good design. 
It never is good unless both designer and workman 
do their best for the sake of doing it. What we 
need most in England now is this religion; and we 
need a condition of things, a relation of all the 
parties concerned, in which it will be possible to do 
cood work for the sake of doing it. When we have 
that, we shall have art soon enough. And it is not 
an impossible or unnatural relation, for it has often 
existed in the past. 

The delight in doing a job well for its own sake 

is just as natural to man as greed or laziness or 
fraudulencess aGheresis a natural force im )him 
making for good work, as there is a natural force 
making for bad. Unfortunately the force making 
for bad work is helped, at present, in England, by 
circumstances which can be overcome, and by a 
body of mistaken opinion which can be refuted. 
But the circumstances can be overcome only if the 
opinions are changed. Thus, both manufacturers 
and shopkeepers often believe that they are utterly 
at the mercy of the public taste, and that the public 
taste is quite irrational; the public does not want 
good design or workmanship; the only way to 
Success is to tempt it with continually changing 
fashions. Unfortunately such beliefs become true, 
if acted upon, in trade as in politics. The public 
can easily be demoralised in both cases. It has not 
a fixed and certain taste of its own. It does not 
know what it wants, but is subject to suggestion, 
and if it is beset with articles ill made and ill 
designed but following some new _ and violent 
fashion, it will come to believe that these are the 
articles which it wants. Tradesmen, like 
politicians, can be demagogues, and can make their 
fortunes by demagogy. But there is promise as well 
as danger in the fact that the public taste is plastic. 
The mistake in England has been the belief 
that it is plastic only in one direction, or, rather, 
the belief that it is not plastic at all, but always in 
favour of plausible rubbish. Producers think they 
are giving the public what it wants, when really 
they are forcing upon it what they think it wants. 
The fact is that they can force upon it what they 
choose to give it. This is not true of the individual 
producer. He probably is not strong enough to 
withstand any general tendency of the mass of pro- 
ducers; but still it is the tendency of the producers 


to most people consists, not in design, 
- and style changes 


~ * “ A Modern Creed of Work.” London: Design and Industries Associa- 


tion, 6, Queen Square, W.C. Price 3d. post free. 


that controls him, not the tendency of the public. 
So producers in the mass can control their own 
tendency, since they can persuade the public that 
it likes what they choose to give it. Therefore the 
question is whether they shall blindly, and without 
any forethought or organisation, submit to a 
general tendency imposed upon them by the worst 
among themselves, or whether they shall exercise 
their will in combination to persuade the public that 
it likes what is good. The future of all English 
industry depends upon their decision. 

It has been proved again and again, as Morris 
himself confessed, that individual artists of genius, 
though they may make a small public for them- 
selves, cannot affect the condition of a whole 
industry; and that art schools, though they may 
produce armies of trained students, cannot force 
an industry to use those students, cannot even train 
them so that they shall be useful to any industry. 
At present the art-student 1s a separate genus, 
something quite different from the artist, and 
seldom able to become one. The country is full of 
art-students who have never become artists, who 
remain capable only of producing art-students’ 
work, or of teaching others to produce it. Manu- 
facturers are impatient of them, and they are con- 
temptuous of manufacturers, both with 
reason. For the vice of our artistic education is 
that it can turn a youth, with no artistic capacity 
whatever, into a very skilful art-student; while the 
vice of our industries is that they do not want 
artistic capacity. 


SSS SS 


some } 


They only want designers who — 


will do quickly, exactly, and cheaply, what they are | 


told to do. 
of the captains of industry. Indeed, industry has 
no captains at all, except, perhaps, the commercial 
traveller. It is he who is supposed to know what 
the public wants.’ It is his taste which controls 
design; and all the while it is not his taste at all, 
but what he supposes to be the taste of the public. 


And the public buy what they suppose to be the | 


taste of someone else, so that design is not con- 
trolled by any real taste at all, by any actual likes 
or dislikes, but only by a general desire to follow 
some imaginary standard. 

This system of unreality can only be destroyed 


Thus the designer is the slave, not one | 


by the collective will of all those who are concerned | 


in the industries where it prevails. We can have 
neither good workmanship nor art unless objects 
are made according to the liking of someone, and 
it is useless to try to make them according to the 
liking of the public. That only means a process 
of blind experiment; for, since the public do not 
know what they like, no one, not even the com- 
mercial traveller, can know. Therefore there 1s 
nothing for it but to produce articles in which the 
liking, the taste, the zest, of the producer 1s 
expressed. That is the only way to excellence; and 
it can only be done, as I have said, by co-operation 


among manufacturers, designers, and shop- 
keepers. 
There is, at present, in England, far more 


jealousy between competing manufacturers than in 
Germany or America. This jealousy is itself a 
symptom, not only of a low conscience, but of a low 
state of enterprise and capacity, of timidity rather 
than of adventure. For in the long run the 
prosperity of a country depends upon the general 
excellence of its industries; and general excellence 
cannot be attained by blind and jealous compet 
tion. In this matter manufacturers must learn from 
men of science. Science advances rapidly because 
men of science are concerned for its advance rather 
than for their own pockets or reputations. Sc 
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Detail of Entrance on Lateral Axi 


View of Portico looking across Principal Court. 
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‘industry will advance in this country, both in 
quality and in prosperity, when all concerned in it 
-aim at a general excellence. And apart from all 
material questions, to aim at a general excellence, 
to forget yourself in that aim, is the only way to 
senjoy your work, and so to make life worth living. 
Commerce is a dreary business when its one aim is 
to make money; how dreary many of our articles 
of commerce prove, for they are made only to sell, 
and they have an ugliness which betrays the joy- 
lessness of all who are concerned in the production 
of them. They will not be able to compete, already 
they are failing to compete, with articles from other 
‘countries, which have more of the joy of a public 
spirit in them, and therefore more adventure, more 
sparkle, more beauty. 

So the cause of the Design and Industries 
Association means more than a little pleasure for 
cultured people. It means what we call the social 
question. It means ultimately a change in the 
relations between producer and consumer; it 
means, in fact, the future of civilisation. For you 
‘cannot have civilisation where the lives of millions 
are sacrificed to produce rubbish for thousands who 
do not enjoy it when it is produced. That means a 
perpetual conflict growing always more bitter until 
it leads back to barbarism. This is not a political 
matter and it cannot be settled by a political 
struggle. So long as the workman has to produce 
rubbish he will not be satisfied with his work or his 
life, no matter how large his wages may be or how 
short his hours. He will be satisfied only when he 
has work that will satisfy his soul: and he will get 
that only when the public want it from him. 


| THE PLATES, 


. Massachusetts Institute of Lechnology. 
‘T’HE two plates show further views of this fine 
ie building. An extended description of the 
| scheme was given in our issue for last week, 
ind there is nothing now to add to it. But we would 
especially draw attention to the grand scale of the 
main entrance portico, and the scholarly refinement 
of its details. 


No. 65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
_ This house was erected in 1772 for Henry Kendall 
rom designs by Thomas Leverton. The elevation, 
o£ stone, exhibits that refinement which is 
characteristic of nearly all late eighteenth-century 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: ONE OF THE MINOR 


° 
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work. The ground-floor storey is slightly accen- 
tuated by deep joints, and in this way forms a 
good base for the plain walling above. The windows 
have neither hood nor sill, excepting the central 
window of the first floor, which constitutes the 
focus of the whole front, the doorway being kept 
quite subservient. A blind balustrade extends 
across the facade at first-floor level and is repeated 
in the parapet, while between the second and third 
floors a strong cornice and delicately fluted frieze 
tie the whole together. 


Golf Club House, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


A golf club house should be kept as simple as 
possible, being a very unpretentious type of build- 
ing. It offers opportunities nevertheless for very 
pleasing design, as the Edgbaston example, by 
Messrs. Buckland, Haywood and Farmer, serves to 
show. The walls of this little building are of brick, 
lime-washed, the roof being covered with tiles. The 
arrangement of the interior can be studied from the 
plan. 


A Junior Chemistry Laboratory. 


To the person interested in what is called the 
“artistic? side of architecture there is nothing 
very alluring about a laboratory. But the proper 
equipment of a building is just as necessary as good 
design in the elevations, and it is therefore essential 
to success that the utmost attention should be paid 
to this aspect of an architect’s work. In presenting 
a series of plates of science and technical buildings 
we have had this special point in view, and as the 
trend of opinion is more and more in the direction of 
the improvement of our technical equipment and 
secondary education after the War, we feel that 
these plates are serving a very excellent purpose. 
This week we illustrate the junior chemistry eee 
tory in the new Technical Institute at Cardiff by 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. The plate 
needs very little description, as both the lay-out of 
the laboratory and the details of its equipment are 
clearly shown. As will be seen, there are four 
central benches for students to work at, with four 
double-chambered fume closets adjacent on one of 
the long walls, together with two wall benches, a 
blow-pipe bench, a bench for drying ovens, and 
apparatus cases; the whole being under surveil- 
lance from the teacher’s demonstration table, which 
has a platform and blackboard behind. Altogether 
it 18 a very admirably planned laboratory for 
elementary chemistry. 


COURTS. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S NEW 
BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


A frequent comment with i1espect to the 
building zone and_ heights resolution 
passed by the New York Board of Esti- 
mate on July 25 is that it constitutes the 
most important step in the development 
of New York City taken since the con- 
struction of the subways. That this law, 
which became effective on its passage, 
received a total of fifteen votes in the 
Board of Estimate with but one in opposi- 
tion to it, indicates a unanimity of 
opinion regarding its effect on the city’s 
future that undoubtedly extends to the 
general public. The new law is confined 
closely to the phases of building it is 
designed to regulate and control, which 
are the limitation of building heights, 
with the related one of court areas, and 
the establishment of retail, residential, 
and manufacturing zones, in which may 
be constructed only such buildings as 
belong to these respective classes. 

The resolution does not entirely pre- 
vent the building of tall structures, but 
it requires that they shall not present an 
unbroken facade for a heignt of more 
than two and one-half times the width 
of the street on which they front, if 
erected in the lower section of Manhattan, 
or in what is generally termed the office 
yuilding and financial district. In residen- 
tial sections buildings will be permitted 
only as high as the width of the street on 


which they face.. Tenement and apart- 
ment houses can be built one and one- 
quarter, or, in some cases, one and 


one-half times as high as the width of the 
street on which they front. A height of 
twice the street is allowed for buildings 
in the remaining portions of the more 
intensively developed commercial and 
industrial sections in a_ broad area 
extending through the centre of Man- 
hattan Island from the lower office and 
financial section north to Fifty-ninth 
Street. Buildings carried to greater 
heights than those indicated for the 
various zones must be reduced in floor 
area by setting the walls back from the 
building lines at the heights specified. 
Various exceptions to the general rule 
for determining the allowed heights of 
buildings are noted; for example, in the 
case of a lot located in the office and 
financial section surrounded by _ tall 
buildings, a building may be erected 
thereon to the average height of the 
buildings adjoining it on either side and 
the building across the street. This is 
but one of a number of exceptions in 
which may be discerned an attempt’ to 
prevent, in so far as is possible, an 
injustice being done to the owner of 
undeveloped property in districts where 
the law will work the greatest changes. 
Since the establishment of zones 
accomplished in a manner intended to 
create the least possible confusion and 
disturbance in the present arrangement 
and location of buildings falling under 
the various classifications, it naturally 
follows that the designated districts are 
somewhat scattered and irregular in 
form, so that the zone map of Manhattan 
and other boroughs showing commercial, 
tenement house, residential and manu- 
facturing districts gives ocular proof of 
the accidental and indiscriminate manner 
of development that has obtained in New 
York city heretofore. 
What might perhaps 


was 


be considered an 


indication of weakness or reluctance to 
take the initiative, on the part of the 
Commission whose report formed the 


basis of the new law, is the establishment 
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of an “undetermined” district. This 
area, which can be used for any purpose 
except that of erecting high office build- 
ings, comprises most of the water front 
and adjoining property in Manhattan and 
other boroughs, and certain other sections 
in all boroughs where the development 
promises to be industrial. These unde- 
termined districts may be built up as 
residence or business districts, and will be 
subject to future regulation, according to 
present plans, when their character 1s 
more fully developed. This would seem 
to be permitting these sections to go 
through the same undirected, haphazard 
sort of evolutionary process that has been 
so disastrous to other sections, and has 
constituted the chief reason for the 
appointment of the Building Restrictions 
Commission in the first instance. Why it 
should not now determine proper lines 
along which the development in these 
various unrestricted areas might proceed 
with greatest advantage to both indi- 
vidual owners and the sections in general 
is not entirely clear. To the average 
person it would seem in fact that the most 
advantageous time to impose restrictions 
would be before development had taken 
place rather than after its character had 
been determined by chance, with strong 
probability of a change beiag necessary 
in a considerable portion of the uncon- 
trolled section. It is to correct mistakes 
due to lack of restriction and direction 
that the new law has been passed, and to 
leave part of the metropolitan area 
uncovered by its provisions gives to it 
something of the aspect of an incomplete 
measure. 

The selfish instincts which are generally 
supposed to exist to a greater or less 
degree in all human beings (the “ Ameri- 
can Architect” comments), are inevitably 
aroused by conditions such as _ were 
created by the threatened passage of this 
measure, and that a sorry exhibition of 
greed to be satisfied at the city’s expense 
was presented, is perhaps what might have 
been expected. If the new law were to be 
of benefit to the city at large, as was 
generally conceded it would be, the 
measure of that benefit would be the 
degree of thoroughness or completeness 
with which it could be applied. In other 
words, the greater the part of the city’s 
development, present as well as future, 
which could be controlled by these restric- 
tions, the greater would be the advantage 
to the community. Notwithstanding this 
obvious fact, with the passage of the law 
impending we (“American Architect ”) 
find individual owners—many of them 
putative leaders in the financial and busi- 
ness affairs of the city—overwhelming the 
Building Department with plans for 
structures, none of which could be con- 
structed under the new Jaw. Asa matter 
deserving special notice, the striving for 
selfish advantage which building under 
the old law was thought to afford was so 
ereat that during the week preceding the 
law’s adoption the records for plans filed 
in the Building Department of Manhattan 
for an equal period were greatly exceeded 
—a rather sinister effect. 


If the actual operation 
results in maintaining such 
street traffic that the city’s chief hotel, 
club, theatre, and shopping centres may 
be permanently maintained in the loca- 
tions best suited to them; if stability is 
given to real estate values ; if comfort and 
convenience are afforded the public gene- 
rally in anything like the degree that is 
now confidently expected, the statement 
that this measure marks a new epoch in 
the physical development of American 
cities is in nowise exaggerated. 


of this law 
conditions of 


| 
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“THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES JOURNAL.” 


The Artists’ Rifles Regimental Associa- 
tion includes a good many architects and 
artists, some of them well-known men. It 
is of interest, therefore, to draw attention 
to the journal of the Association, the 
‘* Artists’ Rifles Journal,’’ the first number 
of which (August) has just been issued, 
price 6d. Attractively got up and illus. 
trated, it is intended to keep members, old 
and new, in touch with the regiment, to 
support British interests in all parts of the 
world, and to present special information 
which shall be of use to members in a pro- 
fessional capacity. Lieut.-Colonel H. A, 
R. May, C.B., V.D. (late O.C. 1st Batta. 
lion in France), gives an account of what 
the Artists’ Rifles have done — since 
mobilisation. He says: 

‘‘ They have trained and supplied either 
in France or England upwards of 3,00c 
young officers. Some have been suppliec 
to every branch of the service, and to every 
regular Infantry regiment in the Britis! 
Army. It is estimated that upwards 0 
100,000 soldiers are being led and traine 
by the young officers so supplied, anc 
young officers are now being trained am 
supplied by the corps, both in England anc 
France, at a rate approaching a total o 
4oo each month. Besides this, th 
machine gun sergeant-instructors hay 
helped to train at least 10,000 officers (bot 
naval and military), N.C.O.’s, and mei 
of the Army to be themselves M.G. instruc 
tors, and are continuing this training a 
the rate of nearly 1,000 a month. In addi 
tion, 300 men attached from other branche 
of the service and 600 young officers fror 
other corps have received a preliminar 
training from the Artists’ Rifles. The fo 
lowing distinctions have been won by me 
of the regiment: 2 V.C.’s, 1 C.Bs 
D.S.O., 38 Military Crosses, 2 M.V.O” 
1 D.C.M., 4 Royal Victorian Medals, 
Médaille Militaire, 1 Royal Human 
Society’s Medal for life saving, 1 medal « 
the R.S.P.C.A. for saving animal lif 


besides go being ‘mentioned in di 
patches.’ ”’ 

The editor of the ‘ Artists’ Rif 
Journal”? is Mr. J. H. Elder-Dunea 


(Cadet 2/Artists’ O.T.C.), a former edit 
of this Journal. The headquarters of tl 
Association are at Duke’s Road, Euste 
Road, W.C. 


THE “SUPER CINEMA.” 


A most sumptuously fitted and ve 
handsomely decorated picture palace whi 
was opened last week, and is named t 
‘Super Cinema,’”’ is situated in Cat 
bridge Circus, Charing Cross Roa 
London, W.C., and has been built from t) 
designs of Mr. F. Edward Jones, architer 
of Mecklenburgh Square. There 4) 
twelve boxes, and the large auditorium + 
the ground floor and capacious  galle’ 
facing the screen are filled with luxurious 
upholstered tip-up seats. A fine orchesti! 
organ, whose gilded pipes form a dignifil 
decorative feature, has been _ install 
Tea, rest, and crush rooms, and an extr 
ordinarily efficient system of ventilatic 
render this cinema one of the most C0- 
fortable buildings in London. Gilded rr 
divide the arched ceiling into panels, wh? 
are decorated pictorially, with cerule) 
effect. All the wall-surfaces are deco; 
tively treated, and the fronts of the b; 
cony and boxes, as well as the escutche¢ 
on the cornice, are richly gilded. TE 
fibrous-plaster work and decorations wi 
executed by Messrs. John Tanner and Si 
the fibrous-plaster specialists, om } 


‘and Sailors 


fof the Swin 
few years ago. A 
Pconnectine this 


' planned 


to the New 
buildings 


Pin each ward. 


/ment each 
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Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., and 
2 and 5, Gill Street, Liverpool, who, we 
understand, have been also entrusted with 
the fibrous-plaster work and decorations 
of the new Chatham Empire Cinema, of 
which Mr. Herbert H. Dunstall, F.S.I., 
mor. 1.B.A f Rochester, is the architect. 


SOUTHPORT INFIRMARY 
EXTENSION. 


-avilion for Wounded Soldiers 
vhich has been erected as an 
adjunct to the Southport Infirmary from 
the designs of Mr. F. P. Halsall, was 
Opened last week by the Ear] of Derby. 
The buildings have heen erected upon 
the land lying along the Curzon Road 
side of the Institution, and in continuation 
l’s Ward Block erected a 

permanent corridor, 
ward block with the 
orridor, has been erected as 
previously, and this forms the 
Main service corridor fromthe kitchens 
Pavilion. The new temporary 
omprise large double ward 
accommodate 120 beds, sixty 
The division wall consists 


The new 


children’s 


pavilion to 


‘Of a series of arched openings with the 
‘lower portion to a height of about 


4 ft. 6in filled in solid: by which arrange- 
bed has the undoubted comfort 
and convenience of a wall behind the 
thead of the patient, while the upper 


| portion be ng open. provides’ excellent 


‘through entilation, and also gives a 
‘pleasing vista as one looks down the 
‘wards. 


At the end adjoining the Infirmary 
proper are situated the kitchen, nurses’ 
sitting-room, linen room and larder, all 
‘completely fitted up for their various uses 
with shelves, cupboards, etc. The receiv- 
/ing¢ room is at the opposite or northern 
‘end of the wards, and from this leads a 
\wide corridor, on each side of which are 
bathroom, lavatories, etc., one suite for 
peach ward. From this corridor a spacious 
octagonal vestibule gives access to the 
'wards, and also right and left doorways 
lead to the dining-room and recreation- 
ectively, “the latter 


being sup- 
plied with two billiard tables and other 
fenishin 1gs; while the former is fitted 


with collapsible tables and forms to 
accommodate about 100 men. About the 
centre of Ech ward on the outside wall 

a Nurses’ pantry or suite room, each cut 
joff from the ward by ventil: iting passages. 
One of t existing buildings. has been, 
adapted for a large clothing store and 
fitted with lockers, etc. ‘The new wards 
are sO situated as to give easy atcess to 
\the operating theatre. The windows are 
wide and lofty and give ample light, each 
alternate window being carried ‘down to 
the floor and opening outwardl 7 as French 
Casements, so as to give an abundance of 
fresh air in hot weather. A complete 
system of heating by low pressure hot 
Water is provided, and a separate hot 
water apparatus for sanitary purposes is 
also fitted up. The whole of the buildings 
lare lighted by electricity, and ample fire 


appliances have been provided. The 
ceilings and roof timbers of the wards, 
corridors, etc., are distempered white, 


sand the walls tinted a pale green, a light 
and cheerful appearance | thus being 
obtained. 

The whole of the work has been carried 
lout by Mr J. G. Wilkinson, builder, from 
the plans and under the supervision of 


te architect, Mr. Francis P. Halsall, 
A.R.I.B.A 


POLES, WIRES, AND PROPERTY 


The following corresponience relating 
to the Telegraph (Construction) Bill has 
passed between the President and the 
Postmaster-General :— 


The President’s Letter. 

9, Conduit Street, W., August 7, 1916. 

To the Right Hon. J. A. Pease, Post- 
master-General,— 

Sir,—The Telegraph (Construction) Bill 
has only just been brought to my notice, 
and on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects I beg to enter a protest 
against the extraordinary powers which are 
therein sought for. Such drastic powers 
over property should surely not have been 
asked for without more publicity being 
given to the proposals, nor should the Bill 
be passed before the most careful con- 
sideration has been given to the arguments 
which, in the public interest, as well as in 
that of owners of property, may be 
brought against it. 

It appears to me that the future develop- 
ment of land and property may be 
seriously injured by owners being com- 
pelled to submit to the presence of poles 
and wires upon their properties. 

The considerable damage which 
frequently occurs from the attachment of 


these poles to the roofs and walls of 
buildings, as well as their unsightliness, 


appears to call for very serious and 
detailed consideration before taking steps 
to bring into force an enactment the 
working “of which may be very oppressive. 

I hope, therefore, that when the Bill 
reaches the Committee stage a hearing 
will be given to those w hose’. interests will 
be so seriously affected if the Bill becomes 
law.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

ERNEST NEWTON, President R.I.B.A. 


The G.P.O. Reply. 
General Post Office, London, 
1916. 

To the President R.I.B.A:; 
Sir,—I am directed by the Postmaster- 
General to refer to your letter of the 7th 
instant, and to say, as was explained over 
the telephone last Monday, the Telegraph 
(Construction) Bill was printed on July 19 
and made public in the ordinary way. and 
he would regret if it was thought there 
was any desire on his part to forestall 
representation on the subject. He would 
explain that the Bill does not originate in 
any alteration of policy on the part of the 
Post Office. It has been rendered urgently 
necessary by a small minority of owners of 
property in making extortionate demands 
in respect of indispensable facilities for 
the maintenance and extension of the 
public telegraph and telephone services. 
Since the additional income-iax and other 
burdens were imposed by the recent War 
Budgets the number of such demands has 
rapidly increased. There are attempts on 
the part of those making them to evade 
their share of the public “burdens and to 
transfer it to their fellow-citizens. At the 
same time these persons are enjoying the 
use of the public telegraph and telephone 
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services on the same terms as those who 
make no such attack upon national 
interests. Labour is not available under 


present conditions for need'ess removals 
of plant nor for the adoption of circuitous 
routes, where these are available, with 
consequent unnecessary additions to 
capital and annual expenditure. 

The object of the Bill is only to give a 
right of appeal against vnrea .sonable 
refusais and extortionate demands onthe 
part of the public against unreasonable 
or undesirable proposals on the part of 
the Postmaster-General, and it proceeds 


on the principle that there should be an 
appeal to an impartial tribunal. 

The consent of owners as well as 
lessees and occupiers must still be sought 
under Section 21 of the Telegraph Act, 
15863. In the event of difference as to 
whether a consent is unreasonably with- 
held, the Postmaster-General a only be 
able to proceed with his works he gets 
a decision from the ean tribunal 
established under Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Telegraph Act, 1878. This tribunal has 
proved satisfactory during thirty-eight 
years and no reason is seen for altering it. 
[he tribunal can refuse the Postmaster- 
General’s application altogether, if it 
thinks just, and can impose upon any 
consent ‘‘ such pecuniary or other terms, 
conditions, and stipulations as_ it may 
think just. 

i he provisions for the protection of 
persons interested in property which are 
contained in the Te pe Sire Act, 1863, will, 
except as to the right of ; 1ppeal conferred 
by the Bill, remain unaffected, and this 
has now been made perfectly clear. 

Special protection is givea by Section 30 
of the Telegraph Act, 1863, as regards 
development of land and property. The 
section confers on any persons interested 
in any land or building and desiring to 
build upon or use the land or bui ld- 
ing in any manner in which it was 
not actually used’ when the telegraphs 
were placed there an absolute power to 
require the removal or alteration of the 
telegraphs by and at the expense of the 
Postmaster-General. 

The question of damage is dealt with by 
Section 7 of the Telegraph Act, 1863, 
which provides that the Postmaster- 
General shall make full compensation to 
all bodies and Bae interested for all 
damage sustained by them by reason o1 
in consequence of the exercise of the Post- 
master-General’s powers, the amount of 
such compensation to be determined in 
manner provided by the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts, 1845, for the deter- 
mination of the amount of compensation 
for lands taken or injuriously affected. 

It is hoped that this statement will make 
it clear that owners, lessees, and occupiers 
of property will be able to impose all 
reasonable conditions, and that in par- 
ticular you will see that there is no ground 
for your apprehension that restriction will 
be placed upon building improvement or 
development. I am to add with reference 
to your mention of poles on roofs that it is 
not the policy of the Post Office to erect 
heavy overhead lines of exchange tele- 
phone wires. Nearly the whole of such 
plant in London and other urban areas 
was acquired from the National Telephone 
Company. With the engineering methods 
now available the economy in maintenance 
charges effected by placing the lines under 
ground counterbalances the heav y cost of 
underground construction if the number 
of wires is large. The transference of 
existing heavy lines to new underground 
lines was in progress before the war, but it 
can only be effected gradually owing to 
the heavy expenditure and large amount 
of labour required. Where only relatively 
few wires are concerned the cost of 
underground construction is prohibitive, 
and where wires used for Icng distance 
telephone calls are involved it is necessary 
to use aerial lines to obtain the highest 
electrical efficiency. You will see, there- 
fore, that there is no reason tor apprehend- 
ing any substantial increase in the number 


of roof standards.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
F. G. MILne, for the Secretary. 


[For comment on this correspondence, 


see the opening paragraphs on p. 106.] 
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ROAD BOARD’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report of the Road Board 
for the year ended March 31, just issued, 
states that applications were made for 
£310,261, of which £297,038, or 95.73 per 
cent., was for “improvement of road 
crusts.” The advances applied for show 
a decrease of £1,691,003 as compared with 
1914-15 and of £2,283,544 as compared 
with 1913-14. 


Grants and Loans. 

The following table shows in summary 
the advances indicated, made and paid 
during the past year, and also the aggre- 
gate from the constitution of the Board 
up to March 31 last: 


; United 
GRANTS, Kingdom. 
Made to March 31, 1915. ............c.csseeseeeses £3,967,317 
Made in the year ended March 31, 1916 ...... 275,140 
ae 4,242,457 
Indications outstanding at March 31, 1916... 528,073 
Total grants made and promised ............ 4,770,530 


Payments under grants to March 31, 1915... 2,158,989 


Payments under grants in the year ended 


March 31, 1916 499,157 


Total payments under grants ............ £2,658,146 


LOANS. 


Made to March 81, 1915 .............:scsceesersencees £885,780 

Made in year ended March 31, 1916 ............ 94,323 

980,103 

Indications outstanding at March 31, 1916... 483,783 

1,463,886 

TVoans (T@paid  pesscact.ccessexceccherrenw-eatossweesenc ars 305,239 
Total loans made and promised, less repay- 

MONS ~ odesercedsewecenvouasacctpes seer mepeeeee eearaeans 2 £1,158,647 


Nature of Improvements. 

The grants and loans made up to March 
31 last have been made in respect of the 
following different classes of improvement 
work : 


During vear 
ending 31st 
Mareh, 1916 

\——— 
Loans. 


Total to 31st 


CLASSIFICATION, March, 1916. 


Grants, Grants, |U s. 


Improvement of road| £ 
Crusthyy 2 oe ...|265,268 

Road widenings and im- 
provement of curves, 


£ ca) | ees 
86,324|5,253, 444/947, 712 


gradients and corners 574] 7,500) 293,744) 26,843 
Road diversions... ...{| 1,250) — 69,895) 4,060 
Reconstruction and im- 

provement of bridges} 4,071) — 86,525 280 
New roads andbridges...| 3,977] 900) 538,849) 1.208 


TO lai) eeeeatsteoctencenectnes 275.140) 94,323 4,242,457'980,103 


Limitation of Expenditure. 


In February, 1916, after consultation 
with the Treasury, the Board sent a 
circular letter to county authorities in 


Great Britain, pointing out that it had 
been in communication with the Treasury 
as to the policy to be observed in regard 
to applications for advances towards the 
cost of road crust improvements to be 
carried out during the financial year 
1916-17, and that it had been agreed that 
new grants or loans to an aggregate sum 
not exceeding £200,000 might be made 
yut of the surplus at the credit of the road 
improvement fund. The grants and loans 
would be confined mainly to expenditure 
on tar treatment of important roads, either 
in the shape of surface dressing or pitch 
grouting or tar macadam. It had been 
brought to the notice of the Board by the 
Ministry of Munitions that certain pro- 
ducts obtained from the distillation of 
crude tar are of great importance in con- 
nection with the supply of high explosives, 
and on that account it was desirable to 
encourage the use of refined tar by high- 
way authorities. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the Board considered that at the 
present time, when it is desirable to 
economise expenditure as much as_ pos- 
sible consistently with adequate mainten- 
ance, a surface dressing of tar is generally 
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the most effective and cheapest method of 
preventing disintegration, and thereby 
prolonging the effective life of a road 
crust, provided that the surface is in suffi- 
ciently good condition to justify the appli- 
cation of the tar dressing. No grant 
would be made for the use of crude tar. 
The Board has proceeded with the distri- 
bution of the £200,000 on the terms men- 
tioned. The decision that advances should 
be confined mainly to expenditure on tar 
treatment of important roads necessarily 
limited the area of distribution, and prac- 
tically the whole of the money will be 
absorbed by the needs of the main county 
roads in Great Britain, which are in suit- 
able condition for tar treatment. 


Special War Work. 

The Board has continued the work 
which it undertook after the outbreak of 
war at the request of the Army Council, 
namely:—(1) To supervise and arrange 
fo the construction and maintenance of 
new roads and the improvement of certain 
private roads in several districts for mili- 
tary purposes in connection with camps 
and otherwise; (2) to arrange with high- 
way authorities for improvements on 
public roads, mainly at the cost of the 
Army Council, required for military pur- 
poses, and to supervise the execution of 
the improvements required; (3) to settle 
by negotiation with highway authorities 
the amounts payable by the Army Council 
in respect of damage caused by extra- 
ordinary traffic in connection with military 
purposes. This work has considerably 
extended, especially in connection with 
military camps, and similar work has 
with Treasury approval, been undertaken 
for the Admiralty and the Ministry of 
Munitions. The total estimated expendi- 
ture on works sanctioned up to June 30 by 
the various Departments which have been 
or are being carried out by or under the 
supervision of the Board, including expen- 
diture for reinstatement of roads damaged 
by extraordinary traffic and which have 
formed the subject of claims against the 
Departments concerned, is £1,809,621. In 
some cases the improvements required are 
desirable in the interests of ordinary 
public traffic, and in such cases the Board 
and the highway authorities concerned 
are contributing to the expenditure. The 
aggregate amount of the estimated cost of 
the improvements on public roads waich 
have been sanctioned by the various 
Departments up to June 30 and the con- 
tributions thereto of all the authorities 
concerned are £1,051,131. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 
A Board of Trade Order under the 
Special Acts (Extension of Time) Act, 
191s, is gazetted directing that the time 
limited by Section 6 of the South-Eastern 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Act, 1909, for the compulsory pur- 
chase of lands required for the widenings 
Nos. 1 and 2 authorised by Section 4 of 
the South-Eastern and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Companies Act, 1900, 
and for the construction of those widen- 
ings, shall be extended for one year from 
August 6, 1916. 

When the company’s Bill for strengthen- 
ing and enlarging Charing Cross Bridge 
was rejected by the House of Commons 
on July 3 last Mr. Pretyman, speaking for 
the Board of Trade, mentioned that the 
company had had the power for a long 
time of widening the bridge. That power, 
he added, expired in August, but it could 
be extended by the Board of Trade. 


The “Journal” of the London Society 
hints in its August issue at the ultimate 
realisation of a scheme for demolishing 
the existing railway bridge over the 
Thames at Charing Cross and erecting a 
“magnificent road bridge ” in its place. It 
points out that by rejecting the Bill pro- 
moted recently by the South-Eastern Rail 
way Company the House of Commons 
“in effect sanctions some scheme of 
reconstruction in the near future.” The 
“Journal” adds: “One circumstance 
which would do more than anything else 
to ensure the success of the scheme would 
be the active participation by the Bridge 
House Estate Committee, to whom 
London already owes so much. The last 
boon conferred by them was the widening 
of Blackfriars Bridge, carried out by them 
at no charge to the ratepayers whatever, 
Although it is their practice not to go out 
side the City boundary, their powers to do 
so are evidently discretionary, as the 
Tower Bridge does not lie within those 
limits, and it is conceivable, if proper 
representations were made to the com- 
Cross 


mittee, this matter of Charing 
Bridge might receive their favourable 
consideration. Their project of the new 


bridge to St. Paul’s might well be post- 
poned in favour of this far more needed 
thoroughfare.” It is suggested that the 
scheme is so comprehensive in scale that 
it might reasonably be divided into two, 
one authority being responsible for the 
bridge and another for the approaches. 
In any case we are assured that “ no efforts 
will be spared by the London Society to 
ensure the adoption: of the scheme by the 
right authorities,’ and there is strong 
reason to hope for this consummation. 


THE R.1.B.A. RECORD OF 
HONOUR: THIRTY-THIRD LIST. 


Falien in the War. 

Fletcher, Major Herbert Phillips, D.S.O%, 
Croix de Guerre (F.), Middlesex 
Hussars Yeomanry, attached to Royal 
Flying Corps. Died through an acck- 
dent to his fying machine on August I. 


Pilling, Captain Percy Cunliffe (A.), Loyal 
North Lancashire Regiment. Died of 


wounds. 
Aitken, Second-Lieutenant Andrew Dans- 
kine (A.), 2/1st Lowland Field Company, 


5 = 


R.E. (T.), Egyptian ‘Expeditionary 
Force. Killed in action in Egypt on 
August 4. 

Henderson, Irving, 16th Northumberland 
Fusiliers. Killed in action in France on 
puly er: 

Mr. Irving Henderson ‘as a son of 

Alderman Henderson, of South Shields, 


and a student of the Northern Architec- 

tural Association. He served his articles 

with Mr. J. H. Morton ‘F.), of South 

Shields, and was afterwards Surveyor im 

the Inland Revenue Valuer’s Office at 

Gateshead. 

Horsnell, Second-Lieutenant Alick George 
(Tite Prizeman, 1906, Soane Medallist 
1910), Suffolk Regiment. Killed in 
action in France. 

Bourdon, Staff Captain Eugéne, 78th 
Brigade, French Army, Director 0! 
Architectural Studies and Frofessor o! 
Architectural Design in the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Killed in action. 


Military Honours 
Fletcher,’ the late Major Herbert Phillip 
(F.), awarded the D.S.O. ‘< for Con: 
spicuous ability and skill in the perform 
ance of his special duties, which hav 
been carried out at great personal rish 
and devotion to duty at all times.” 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. W. Manuelle. 

The death occurred in London, on 
August 27, of Mr. F. W. Manuelle, head 
of the firm of Messrs. A. and IF. Manuelle, 
sranite merchants, Aberdeen and London. 
Mr. Manuelle succeeded his father as chief 
of the business about ten years ago, and 
under his control it gained a high reputa- 
‘ion in the granite trade. The firm, one 
f the largest in the trade, owns extensive 
quarries in Aberdeenshire, including 
Dancing Cairns, Sclattie, and Dyce, and 
naintains a depot at Aberdeen. A large 
und extensive business has also been 
sstablished in Norway and Guernsey, in 
he Channel Islands. The firm has been 
‘losely identified with the erection of many 
vell-known public and commercial build- 
ngs throughout the United Kingdom, such 
is the ‘‘ Morning Post *’ offices, London; 
he Ritz Hotel, London; the Royal Liver 
3uildings, Liverpool, and the Liverpool 
Yotton Exchange, and is at present en- 
‘aged in fulfilling important contracts in 
south America. The activities of the 
irm, however, are not confined solely to 
he building branch of the trade. Much 
ttention has been devoted to the monu- 
nental branch and to the production of 
tone for pavements and road-making pur- 
yoses. Vast quantities of material haye 
een supplied to the French- Government 
md have been used in the construction of 
hose excellent military roads which are 
tanding the strain of the present unpre- 
edented traffic so well, and which 
acilitate the speedy transport of men and 
naterial to and from the front line 
renches. The firm import and deal very 
argely in Norwegian and Swedish granite. 
fr. Manuelle was president of the ‘Quarry 
Jlasters’ Association. He was a keen and 
ble business man, straightforward in his 
ealings, and was held in high esteem 
hroughout the trade. Mr. Manuelle, who 
vas between forty and fifty years of age, 
yas unmarried. 


Mr. George Coffey. 

The death of Mr. George Coffey last 
reek will leave the intellectual life of Ire- 
ind sensibly poorer. Mr. Coffey may be 
aid to have been the first Irish archzeologist 
yho brought the rich and in many ways 
lysterious remains of pre-historic Ireland 
ito relation with the study of European 
ntiquities in general. His three principal 
orks, ‘‘ New Grange and other Incised 
‘umuli in Ireland ’’ (1882, revised edition 
g12), ‘‘ The Bronze Age in Ireland ”’ 
1913), and his ‘‘ Guide to the Celtic 
intiquities of the Christian Period ” 
1913), form a fairly complete history of 
neient art in Ireland so far as materials 
re at present available, and constitute the 
reatest advance made in this sphere by 
ny one mind since the publication of 
etrie’s Essay on ‘the Round Towers in 
845. He was appointed Keeper of Irish 
intiquities in the Dublin National 
Juseum in 1896, and held this ‘post until 
ompelled fo resign, in 1914, by a long and 
istressing illness, which he bore with un- 
uling courage and serenity. Besides the 
ree works mentioned, he contributed 
lany papers on art and archzology to the 
‘ransactions of the Royal Irish Acade my, 
f which he was a valued mémber. 


‘aptain W. H. B. Savile, M.Inst.C.E. 


Captain William Hénry  Bourchier 
avile, R.F.A., and formerly captain rst 
bloucestershire R.G.A. Volunteers, who 
‘ll on August 14, was the son of Colonel 
ta, ©. Savile. C.B., of Clifton, Bristol, 
nd was educated at Clifton Colle ge, He 
yas a member of the Institute of Civil 


Engineers, and when the war began was 

assistant-engineer at Bristol Docks. In 

1908 he married Alice Mary, eldest 

daughter of Major C. R. B. Thorne (late 

both Rifles). He was forty-two vears of 

age. ; ; 
Captain E. Edwards. 

Captain E. Edwards, Company Com- 
mander Monmouthshire Regiment, was a 
son of Mr. Thomas Edwards, of Maes- 
cycwmmer, and was educated at the 
Pengam County School. Having served 
his articles to a firm of architects in 
Cardiff, he held appointments under the 
Wandsworth and Pontypridd Councils. 
He was afterwards surveyor to the 
Blaenavon Urban District Council, and 
then joined the Monmouthshire Regiment 
on mobilisation, q 


A Builder’s Estate. 
The will of the late Mr. James Eaves, 
builder and contractor, of Blackpool, has 
been proved at £13,393. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A New Wer inl Statue. 

Over £1,600 has been subscribed in 
South Wales towards the erection of a 
statue to the late Colonel Lord Ninian 
Crichton-Stuart, M.P., which is being 
executed by Sir W. Goscombe John. 


Wallasey’s New Town Hall. 

The new Town Hall of the borough of 
Wallasey, which has just been completed, 
is to be put to use this week as a military 
hospital. About three hundred and fifty 
beds have been fitted for the treatment of 
wounded soldiers, and the necessary 
medical and nursing arrangements have 
been made. The basement is to be used 
as a chapel for services for convalescents. 
The building, which has cost £100,000, 
occupies an imposing position on the 
Cheshire bank of the Mersey. 


The Spire of St. Mary’s, Leicester. 

Workmen are now busily engaged on 
the repairs to the spire of St. Mary’s 
Church, which were recently found to be 
absolutely necessary. It was at first sug- 
gested that the defective masonry might 
be removed and the spire ‘ capped ” until 
another opportunity presented for com- 
pleting the work; but it would have been 
a pity to leave so fine a structure un- 
finished, and the determination to carry 
through a complete scheme without delay 
will be generally approved. 


The Fointing of Drain Pipes. 

Referring to the paragraph under this 
heading which appeared on p. 92 of our 
issue for August 23, The Ironite Co., Ltd., 
of 11, Old Queen Street, London, S.W., 
write to point out that ‘‘ Ironite ’’ is being 
used very extensively for the jointing of 
drain pipes with the greatest success, also 
for the jointing of metal pipes, rendering 
them waterproof, gasproof, and oilpr oof. 
The company will be pleased to send par- 
ticulars to anyone who is interested in the 
matter. 


Reconstruction of Dublin. 

A meeting of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of Dublin Corporation was held in 
the Members’ Room, City Fall, August 28. 
A deputation was received from the Civic 
Institute of Ireland, consisting of Messrs. 
Kaye-Parry, F.R.I.A.I., Albert E. Murray, 
F..I.A.I., and William McConnell, 
F.C.LI.% assistant hon?-secretary. The 
deputation dealt with the Bill, and ex- 
pressed their strong approval of it, and 
they suggested that it would be well to 


take powers in it to deal with ancient 
lights and party walls in a way that would 
be satisfactory to all parties and a great 
saving to those about to rebuild. The 
Committee instructed the Town Clerk to 
invite the co-operation of Mr. Orpen and 
Mr. George O’Connor, architects, to 
assist the City Architect and Professor 
Unwin in the preparation of the Corpora- 
tion by-laws and plan. The Committee 
also instructed the Town Clerk to write to 
the Civic Institute asking them to appoint 
a representative to co-operate in a like 
capacity. 


Permits for Building. 

It is stated that about 2,000 applications 
have been made to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions for permission either to commence 
building or to complete building opera- 
tions which had been begun before this 
permission became necessary. No permit 
1s necessary in the case of a building the 
total cost of which is under £500. It is 
further stated that the Ministry has acted 
very reasonably with respect to applica- 
tions. 


Municipal Housing Scheme, Coventry. 

Of the 609 houses being erected by the 
Coventry Corporation just outside the city 
boundary, near Stoke Heath, about 150 
have been occupied, and the remainder 
are rapidly approaching completion. The 
rents range from gs. 6d. to 11s. 6d. a week. 
There is room for another 150 houses on 
the site, and it is possible that the Housing 
Committee will seek powers to erect this 
further number while the contractor an] 
his men are on the ground. 


Home for Wounded Officers 

St. John’s Lodge, the mansion in 
Regent’s Park formerly occupied by the 
Marquis of Bute, is to be taken over by 
the Kitchener Memorial Committee as a 
home for wounded officers, and will have a 
garden worthy of its purpose. Sir John 
Ellerman has undertaken to defray the 
whole cost of the upkeep of the beautiful 
grounds, and Sir William Dunn (who will 
probably be the next Lord Mayor of 
London) has, in his capacity as chairman 
of the Roval Botanical Society, made cer- 
tain arrangements to that end. 


New Schools for the West Riding. 

The West Riding Education Committee 
have given notice that on the site of land 
they own in Flaxley Road, Selby, they 
intend to erect a temporary corrugated 
iron school for the accommodation of 500 
scholars. The new buildings are to be put 
up at once. The East Riding school at 
Barlby is also to be enlarged to accommo- 
date a further 250 children. The present 
Council school was only built two years 
ago. It was then thought that the new 
buildings would be ample for some years. 
Barlby, however, has since developed at 
an unexpectedly rapid rate. 


Fryston Hall Poor Law Infirmary. 

The architect’s plans for the arrange- 
ment and laying out of the Fryston Hall 
estate and the adaptation of the Hall have 
been received by the South Yorkshire 
Joint Poor Law Committee at Sheffield. 
Mr. A. E. Booker, the clerk to the com- 
mittee, outlined the scheme, and said 
there would be eleven homes for women, 
eleven for children, and eleven for men, 
providing accommodation for over 1,000 
patients. It was proposed that the homes 
should be 125 ft. apart: There would be 
a school, dairy, laundry, assembly room, 
sewing-room, etc., while the hall would be 
used as stores, offices, and quarters for 
officers. The laying-out was for the maxi- 
mum possibilities of the future. 
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the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, A.R.I.B.A. (31), married 
(classed garrison service abroad), while waiting for 
call, offers part time assistance to London Archi- 
tect. needing temporary help; could arrange whole 
time if offered work in connection with munitions. 


—Box &$1. 


BUILDER’S Clerk (38), disengaged; 18 years’ expe- 
rience in good general firm; first-class reference ; 
ineligible.—Jackson, St. Heliers Bramley, Guildford, 
Surrey. 885 


BUILDER’S General Foreman; capable and ener- 
getic; good manager; trade, carpenter and joiner; 
age 43; first-class London references; town or 
country—F. S., 46, Pemdevon-road, West Croydon. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman; over twenty years’ ex- 
perience as above; used to large jobs; town or 
country; trade, carpenter; experienced in all 
branches; excellent references.—E. W., 31, Dimsdale- 
road, Blackheath, S.E. 


CIVIL Engineer or Contractor's Manager, over 20 
years’ experience on public works in England and 
Colonies, requires position in month’s time. Ex- 
perienced in all branches railways, waterworks, 
sewerage, dock and jetties, bridges, etc. Highest 
references.—Box 799. 


FRANCE.—Representative or position of trust 
wanted by experienced business man, Over military 
age, connected with Architects and Builders.—W. | 
Grant, 41, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 874 


GENERAL Foreman or Working Foreman seeks re- 
engagement; new or alteration jobs; last four jobs 
in London: town or country; or would take over 
large camp job; by trade carpenter and joiner.— 
2. Chameleon Road, Tottenham. 


GENERAL Foreman; recently engaged on large War 
Office contracts ; also contracts carried out in 
France: first-class testimonials London builders and 
architects.—T. Keating, Elm Villa, 20, Melville-road, 
Walthamstow. 


GENERAL Foreman; new or alterations; town or 
country ; first-class references ; trade, bricklayer; age 
42: abstainer; practical experience in all branches. 
—W. H. B., 62, Farley-road, Catford. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged (43); joiner; new or 
alterations; town, country, or abroad.—W. R., 266, 
Latimer Road, Notting Hill, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; town or 
country; first-class references ; trustworthy and 
energetic.—J. B., 14, Camden-street, Camden Town, 
London. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement, Com- 
petent, reliable, and energetic. Trade, carpenter. 
Town or country. Good references for town and 
country work. Terms moderate.—J, T. S., 64, Porto- 
bello Road, Notting Hill, W. 865 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works. 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


TO Architects, Surveyors, etc.—Assistant, ineligible 


for Army, desires engagement; three years’ eXpe- 
rience; working drawings, details, perspectives, 
good tracer and colourist; typist, cyclist, photo- 
erapher ; knowledge of quantities, building 
mechanics, building construction, etc.; good refe- 
rences.—Hunt, Turners Court, near Wallingford, 
Berkshire. 868 


WANTED by 


erection of té 


experienced man, for labour only, the 
mporary or permanent buildings (steel 


construction or wood erections) and for all and 
every kind of building construction; town or 
country: highest reference—H. W. Drakeford, 
Eveline Villas, London Road, Mitcham. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters and@Decorators seeks 
engagement: practical and trustworthy colourist and 


manager of mez; used to best West-end work; 
total abstainer, and able to furnish excellent 
references.—Geo. Steven, 29, sravington Road, 


Harrow Road, Paddington, ,W. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of 
we are able to announce that ‘‘ The Weekly Nett 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 
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Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL Draughtsman wanted imme- 
diately for war work in London.—Apply, by letter 
only, 8. Phillips Dales, M.S.A., Lindum Chambers, 
tomford. 880 


DRAUGHTSMAN required as designer for metal- 
work and woodwork.—Apply, stating full particu- 
lars of experience- and salary required, The Broms- 
grove Guild, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 884 


WANTED for duration of war, 
plasterer’s and painter’s business ; double entry 
accounts; shorthand and typewriting essential; 
ineligible for military service.—Apply, stating expe- 


Bookkeeper for 


rience and wages required, to Foster, Sons, and 
Co., Ltd., Padiham, Lanes. 879 
Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and ail other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given, 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.€. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson's, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site dray’s Inn Road), 


JOBBING Builders for sale, North London. Owner 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation.—Box 861. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


In the High Court of Justice.—1915, B. No. 576.— 
Chancery Division.—Mr. Justice Sargant.—Re Bar- 
ratt, Deceased._Coates v. Barratt. 

MARGATE and BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Choice 
_ FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 

Occupying magnificent positions, commanding un- 

interrupted sea views, facing the Royal Esplanade 

and Westonville Bathing Bay, Cliff Promenade, North 

Foreland, and the Ramsgate Road, and within easy 
reach of the railway stations and tram services. 

To be SOLD BY AUCTION, in lots, by 
MR. MAURICS FREDERICK BEADEL, 
of the Firm of 
Messrs. BEADEL, WOOD and Co. 

: With the approbation of Mr. Justice Sargant (the 

judge to whom this action is assigned), pursuant to 

the order therein dated the 15th day of March, 1915. 

At the RAILWAY HOTEL, BROADSTAIRS, 

On THURSDAY, the 14th day of September, 1916, 

at two o’clock precisely. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. Chapple and Son, 
79, Gresham Street, London, E.C.; Messrs. Ford, 
Lloyd, and Co., 388, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.; Messrs. Budd, Johnson, and Jecks, 24, Austin 
Friars, London, E.U.; at the Auction Room; and of 


Messrs. Beadel, Wood, and Co., Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, and Estate Agents, 97, Gresham Street, 


London, E.C. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
Journal for ‘‘ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 


In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.1I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is 2 Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ S8.I. Courses commence 
in September. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, §.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, and 
SURVEYING. 

Head of Department—George A. Mitchell, A.R.I.B.A. 
Qualifying Courses of Instruction for 
R.1.B.A., SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
and INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
DAY DEPARTMENT re-opens September 19, 1916. 
(Entrance Examination September 18, at 10 a.m.) 
’ Fee, £9 9s. per annum. 

EVENING DEPARTMENT re-opens October 2, 1916. 
(Students enrolled from Sept. 25 to 29, 6.30—8.30.) 
Special Course Fee, 17s. 6d. 

Detailed Prospectus of Day or Evening Department 
on application to ROBERT MITCHELL, Director of 

Education. 875 
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THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS. 


TRADES TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
153, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
(Near Portland Road Station. Met. Rly.) 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION CLASSES 

in the Evening for 
Painters, Plasterers, 
Modellers, Tylers 
Wood-Carvers, 


Carpenters, Joiners, Masons, 
Plumbers, Smiths, Stone-Carvers, 
and Bricklayers, Wheelwrights, 
Electricians. 

Open to Youths, Improvers, and others engaged 
in the Trades. 
WILL RE-OPEN 


ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 


at 7 p.m. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Diree- 
tor at the Schools, or from J. Hutton Freeman, 
Esq., Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 882 


Site for Works for Sale. 


LIVERPOOL. MOST SUITABLE SITE FOR 
WORKS OR FACTORIES, 


about 12 Freehold. Railway access; good 
centre for labour. Purchase price would be taken 
in Debentures and Shares of Approved Company if 
requred._Write Box ‘“ R. 427,’ Lee and Nightin- 
Advertising Agents, Liverpool. 883 
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DUCATIONAL prospectuses for the _ forth- 
coming session are now reaching us, but, so 
far as we have been able to examine them, we 

have not noticed any very striking indications of the 
vast changes that are nevertheless imminent. Neither 
surprise nor disappointment arises. Pending an 
educational “Great Push,” for which the psycho- 
logical moment has not yet arrived, marking time 1S 
the wisest course. Staffs being depleted, students 
scarce, and the main stream of energy diverted to 
other channels, any radical changes to be intro- 
duced into the curricula of professional and technical 
education must await many important issues which 
have yet to be determined. Many _barbed-wire 
entanglements must be demolished before there can 
be a general advance; vested interests, prejudices, 
inveterate fallacies, must be swept away, and what and 
where these are the Parliamentary committees and 
other accredited investigators should soon make clear. 
In the mean time isolated attempts at reform would 
be rather futile, if not mischievous, because they would 
probably be out of harmony with the general scheme 
of national education — elementary, secondary, 
university, and technological—for which we are 
anxiously waiting. 
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Because the looker-on sees most of the game, 
educational reform should not be left entirely in the 
hands of professional educationists. _As a shrewd 
critic has observed, “These men have been confronted 
with the problem for years, yet have been unable so to 
line the forces as to close the polygon.” This same 
writer holds that we should begin with the elementary 
schools, where mental, processes are ignored, where 
the faculty of memory is cultivated at the expense 
of all the other faculties, and where the art of thinking 
is but seldom acquired, partly because there is no time 
for it, but more, especially because the teachers them- 
selves have never acquired it. Because of this vital 
omission, which the technological educators do but 
perpetuate, “the products of our colleges,” it has been 
said (yet not of British colleges, but of American) “ are 
mere animated handbooks, with a slide-rule attach- 
ment.” Manual training, as Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Leland demonstrated practically a quarter of a 
century ago, might be advantageously substituted for 
scme of the comparatively useless subjects to which 
too much attention is at present given in the ele- 
mentary schools; but here a difficulty arises from the 
jealous opposition of the trade unions, who fear the 
flooding of the market with cheap skilled labour. 
They must be won over to more enlightened views 
before any real progress can be made; for it is in their 
power ta interfere not merely as organised bodies, but 
individually, as the parents of the children whom it is 
sought to educate in handicrafts. _ In the secondary 
schools, snobbery intervenes, the lower middle-class 


mater—the lower the more prejudiced—recoils wit 
loathing from the vision of her son in his shirt-sleeve 
handling tools in a school workshop; it is hardl 
“respectable.” In the phrase of Shakespeare, wh 
has been himself, perhaps rather unjustly, called th 
prince of snobs, “ ’tis base mechanical.”’ 
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Yet men who have attained to eminence in tl 
professions have acknowledged their deep indebte 
ness ta the workshop bench, which took them awe 
from intangible abstractions and gave them their fir 
real grip of material facts. Leading architects, fro 
Inigo Jones downwards, have found the edged tool 
most effectual instrument of education ; and instructic 
in manual work ought really to form part of the equi 
ment of every architectural school. Then 1 
architect would indeed justify his title as the cm 
artificez, and would be in much the same position as tl 
maestro who can play indifferent well every instr 
ment in the orchestra, whose members will have t 
more respect for his baton. In the secondary and 
the elementary schools, manual work should not | 
merely recreative, and should not be a thing ape 
from science teaching. It should illustrate ve 
definitely, in even the simplest operations, the teac 
ing of the physical and mechanical laws or principl 
of which we can escape too easily the explication, b 
of which the incidence meets us at every turn. 
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In the current issue of “ Drawing,” Mr. John He 
sall, R.I., takes up the subject of craftsmanship on 
esthetic side. In the days of his youth, he studi 
at the Antwerp School of Art, “where one 
trained free of charge,” and where, consequently, 
the young men and young women of the city take 
drawing as habitually as, in our own country. th 
take to music; and Mr. Hassall adds: “I believe tl 
this is still the case over there, and I believe that m¢ 
people in Belgium and France have artistic percept 
and take greater pleasure in the ordinary course 
life than we do, because they have had their imagu 
tions stimulated by the influence of art. It is aD 
that in Britain all those in authority, and most of | 
public, fail to recognise that art 1s one of our great 
assets. .. . The expansion of the brain of the Emp 
should be insisted upon.” This does not mean, I 
Hassall explains—not unnecessarily, we fear—‘t 
everyone should be able to build a St. Paul’s, desig! 
Chippendale chair, or paint a Velasquez, but that tl 
should be taught the ‘reasons why’ of ordinary thin 
just as they are taught reading and writing.” 


* * * * 
In the concluding paragraph of his article, 


Hassall shows in a flash what is wrong with the tea 
ing in our schools, which is, in effect, too suf 
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perfunctory. “Nearly all children 
drawing lessons, and are taught to 
lraw an apple, a vase, or a flower. But 
hey are not taught to look for the beauty 
f the lines, the pleasure given to the eye by curve and 
ymmetry or proportion, simply because the teacher 
hey rely on has never studied these things. Every 
uture carpenter, joiner, plumber, builder, scaffolder, 
ill-poster, clergyman, policeman, railway man, 
wwyer, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, etc., would find 
10re pleasure in life and so prove a better citizen, if 
e was taught to see and appreciate the contours and 
nes of every-day objects or to disregard them if they 
ad no merit. In course of time people would come 
) look for these points instinctively, and the creators 
vereof, knowing this fact, would improve in every 
ranch of work.” Does anyone doubt for a moment 
vat architecture would be better if the public 
ppreciation of it were sounder, or if by any means 
1e “man in the street” could be induced to take an 
itelligent interest in the buildings that make it ? 


icial and 
ire. given 
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Reverting to a subject to which we gave a para- 
raph or two last week—that of the psychology of 
public mind with respect to architecture— 
e may add that while it seems a_ paradox 
is really a corollary that, among the unculti- 
ited, the craving for novelty co-exists with the 
strust of what is new. There is a kind of bravado 
it. If we cannot keep the genuine old building, 
ve us in its place something that does not invite 
mparison with it, something that diverts our mind 
om it;if we must move, let us essay a wide leap that 
ill take us clear away from the old traditions. That 
apparently the feeling of those who are ignorant of 
e real cause of their vague dissatisfaction, which 
use is ignorance of the facts and principles that 
wvern architecture, and a consequent dulness of 
rception. Almost every new building shows, to 
e discerning eye, modifications necessitated by the 
e of new materials and new methods of construc- 
nm; but because these modifications are not garish 
d flaunting, the man in the street does not perceive 
em. He is therefore sceptical as to their existence, 
st as he doubted the process of evolution because 
could not see it in operation. But violent change 
hardly more possible or more desirable in architec- 
re than it is in any other matter of which the 
ndamental principles were ascertained and estab- 
hed once for all in the earliest stages of civilisation. 


* * * * 


A point of economy that has not hitherto received 
equate attention is the conversion of waste 
oducts. Vast heaps of rubbish occupy much 
sund in or about every centre of manu- 
ture, and that, besides being unsightly, they 
'y also be dangerous is evident from the report 
ita large rubbish tip on a mountain side in Wales. 
s begun to slide ex masse towards a village, which 
thus threatened with destruction. Of what 
terials this aggressive heap consists is not stated ; 
t there are few by-products or waste substances 
it could not be turned to useful account if it were 
ught worth while. Unfortunately, the creators of 
ste heaps are too apt to adopt a dog-in-the-manger 
icy with respect to their disposal. We have in mind 
instructive instance. A manufacturer of a build- 
; Speciality ascertained that he could make profit- 
€ use of certain waste-heaps if he could get them 
‘ap enough. He made inquiries: “Is that stuff of 
y value to you?’’ “Quite the contrary; it is a 
Sance, and a source of loss. It costs us a good 
il in cartage to the tips, is a charge on labour for 

attention it requires, and occupies a good deal 
ground that could well be put to better use.’’ 
Vell, I could use the stuff if I could get it cheap.”’ 


In an unguarded moment, the manager said, “I 
should think the owners would be glad to get rid of 
it for nothing, if you would cart it away.’ He was 
wrong. When application was made to the owners, 
their commercial instinct was stimulated. “If it is 
worth something,’’ was their line of reasoning, “ we 
must charge something for it,’? and they asked a 
price that was prohibitive. Consequently both parties 
lost an advantage, and the waste heaps are still 
growing in bulk, number, and hideousness, It should 
not be allowable to accumulate rubbish heaps to the 
public danger, nor, indeed, to waste so much land in 
hoarding them. It is perhaps necessary to reserve a 
certain area for their reception, but none should be 
wasted year in and year out on mere storage of 
rubbish ; it is against national ec momy, and so also 
is the continued failure to find means of rendering 
the rubbish useful. 
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Ecclesiastical dilapidations are still being dis- 
cussed in the correspondence columns of the 
“ Guardian,”’ and it continues richer in complaints of 
personal hardship than in well-conceived suggestions 
for reform. Very few of those taking part in it have 
the courage to say straight out that the whole thing 
is muddled iniquitously, and that a radical operation 
is necessary to effect a cure; most are for patching 
and tinkering a system that palpably has had its day 
and should cease to be. That an incumbent, possibly 
as poor as a church mouse, should be held personally 
responsible for the maintenance in repair of church 
and vicarage is theoretically absurd and morally 
indefensible—the former, because it leaves too much 
to accident and chance; the latter for the same 
reasons, with the addition that it encourages bazaars 
and other demoralising means of collecting funds. 
Nor should it be possible for rich incumbents, or for 
those who enlarge their premises to accommodate 
pupils, to leave “white elephants to their needy 
successors.’’ These matters, however, are not our 
immediate concern; which obviously is, that the 
upkeep of church buildings should be less subject to 
personal, local, and casual conditions. Centralised 
and systematic control would relieve the clergy of 
much worry and anxiety, and set the architect and 
builder fewer heartbreaking tasks of tinkering. 
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The Trade Union Congress held at Birmingham 
last week offers but little occasion for comment. A 
resolution protesting against conscription seems to 
have been mainly dictated by a groundless fear that it 
might be applied to the control or detriment of labour 
after the war ; the mover of the resolution saying that 
“They wanted no military compulsion in industrial life 
after the war, for that would mean the end-of collective 
bargaining.” There was a further resolution protest- 
ing against “the employment of working parties 
consisting of soldiers under military control.” which 
conveyed the same affectation of distrust. Such 
apprehensions—or misapprehensions—strike one as 
being quite superfluous. Equally gratuitous was the 
remark of a prominent speaker that “he believed 
every man should be trained not only to protect his 
home, but to protect himself in case of the use of troops 
to put down strikes,” which one can only regard as a 
piece of rhetorical claptrap. It was to some extent 
atoned for, however, by the speaker’s declaration that 
he did not take a pessimistic view of the state of things 
which would exist after the war. “He did not believe 
that milhons would be thrown out of employment. 
The rebuilding of Belgium and France would give 
employment to those now making munitions.” That 
is a view that we have repeatedly expressed. On the 
whole, it would be safe to give the Congress a 
certificate for sanity and loyalty. 


Standardised Steel Door and Scraper. 


HERE AND THERE. 
lReites be architects with the Forces, and without 


doubt it was an architect who wrote the article 

on German trench architecture which the Press 
Bureau placed at the disposal of the newspapers one 
day last week. An official copy has come into my 
own hands, and I now print it as excellently supple- 
menting the matter of the same nature which has 
already appeared in these columns. 


Along many miles of the Western front, as it was 
till the end of June, you can now do what seems to 
trench-dwellers almost the utmost reach of impossi- 
bility—that 1s to say, you can stand at your ease in 
the middle of No Man’s Land and look at a German 
front trench on your right and a French or British 
front trench on your left. As soon as you do so, you 
feel that the outward face of each wears a quite 
different expression. It is not merely the accident 
that the Allies’ wire is only cut across by neat lanes 
or gangways at convenient intervals, while the 
German wire lies in a trampled mess on the ground. 
The difference goes much further. For one thing, 
the Allies support their barbed wire mainly with 
wooden stakes; the Germans do it with iron. For 
another, the Allies’ parapet owes much more af its 
strength to visible sandbags. The Germans build 
with. sandbags, too, but not so much nor so openly. 
Their parapet makes more show of rough clay or 
chalk, even where a light layer of this covers two or 
more feet of reinforced concrete placed like a 
shrapnel helmet on the head of a dug-out or a gun 
emplacement. And if you now leave your first stand- 
point and explore the two trenches in turn, and also 
the support and communication trenches’ behind 
each of them, you find that the difference goes, in 
more than one sense, deeper still. The Allied trench 
looks, in every way, like the work of men who hoped 

and meant to move on before long; the German 
trench looks like the work of men who. hoped, or 
feared, that they would be in it for years. Our 
trench housing has been much more of a makeshift, 
a sort of camping out, with some ingenious provi- 
sions for shelter and comfort, but not more than 
the least that would serve. Most of our dug-outs are 
just roughly delved holes in the earth, with only 
enough props and rafters to hold the roofs up; their 
floors are bare ground, with a little straw on re 
their doors, if they have any, are a few odd pieces 
of plank with a couple of other pieces nailed across ; 
often the floor is on the trench level, to save burrow- 
ing. Lighting is done with candles, mostly bought 
at the canteen, and if anyone owns an arm-chair or 
a two-foot-high mirror, it is the jest of the platoon. 
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Hospital Dug-out for 32 Patients. 


GERMAN TRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
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The whole German idea of trench life is different. 
[The German front in the West is like one huge 
straggling village, built of wood and strung out 
along a road 300 miles long. Of course the houses 
ure all underground. Still, they are houses, of one 
or two floors, built to certain official designs, drawn 
yut in section and plan. The main entrance from 
che trench level is, sometimes at any rate, through 
1 steel door, of a pattern apparently standardised, 
30 that hundreds may come from the factory on one 
yrder and missing parts be easily replaced. The 
yrofusely timbered doorway is made to their 
measure. Outside this front door you may find a 
xerforated sheet of metal, to serve for a doormat or 
scraper. Inside, a flight of from twelve to thirty- 
six Stairs leads down at an easy angle. The treads 
of the stairs and the descending roof of the stair- 
ase are formed of mining frames of stout timber, 
with double top sills ; the walls are of thick planks 
10tched at the top and bottom to fit the frames and 
strengthened with iron tie-rods running from top to 
yottom of the stairs and with thick wooden struts 
it right angles to these. At the foot of the stairs 
1 tunnelled corridor runs straight forward for any- 
hing up to fifty yards, and out of this open rooms 
ind minor passages on each side. In many dug- 
yuts a second staircase, or two staircases, lead to 
i lower floor, which may be 30 ft. or 4o ft. below 
he trench level. 
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All these staircases, passages, and rooms are, 
n the best specimens, completely lined with wood 
ind as fully strengthened with it as the entrance 
taircase already described. In one typical dug-out 


each section of a platoon had its allotted places for 
messing and sleeping, its own place for parade in a 
passage, and its own emergency exit to the trench. 
In another, used as a dressing station, there are 
beds for thirty-two patients and a fair-sized opera- 
ing room (see accompanying plans). A third, near 
Mametz, was designed to house a whole company 
of 300 men, with the needful kitchens, provision and 
munition storerooms, a well, a forge riveted with 
sheets of cast iron, an engine-room, and a motor- 
room: many of the captured dug-outs were thus 
lighted by electricity. In the officers’ quarters there 
have been found full-length mirrors, comfortable 
bedsteads, cushioned armchairs, and some pictures. 
One room is lined with glazed ‘“‘sanitary’’: wall- 
paper, and the present English occupant is con- 
vinced by circumstantial evidence that his _pre- 
decessor lived there with his wife and child. Clearly 
there was no expectation of an early remove. 
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Other German trench works show the same lavish 
use of labour as the dug-outs. In the old German 
front trench south of La Boisselle an entrance like 
that of a dug-out leads to a flight of twenty-four 
stairs, all well finished. At their foot a landing 3 ft. 
Square opens on its further side upon a nearly 
vertical shaft. Descending this by a ladder of 
thirty-two rungs you find a second landing like the 
first, opening on a continuation of the shaft. Down 
this a ladder of sixty rungs brings you to the start- 
ing point of an almost straight level tunnel 3 ft. 
wide and about 5 ft. high, cut for fifty-six paces 
through pure hard chalk. It ends in a blank wall. 
If you take its bearings to the compass, return to 
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Officer's Dug-Out. 


PLAN OF GERMAN DUG-OUT, NEAR MAMETZ, ACCOMMODATING 300 MEN. 
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SECTION OF MINE. 


the parapet, and step fifty paces in the same direc- 
tion as the tunnel, you find yourself in a huge crater 
which had evidently been held, and probably made, 
by British troops. So that, at the moment of the 
advance in July, nothing remained, presumably, for 
the Germans to do but to bring the necessary tons 
of high explosive to the end of their tunnel and blow 
the mine under the base of the old crater (see 
illustration above). Some rungs of the ladders in 
the shafts are missing or broken, but as a whole the 
shafts and the tunnel are remarkable for amplitude 
and finish. Like an incomplete dug-out near 
Fricourt, this mine still contains parts of the machi- 
nery used for winding up the excavated chalk to the 
surface. 


* * co 


Nobody who reads this should leap to the conclu- 
sion that, simply because German trench work is 
more elaborate than ours, it is a better means to its 
end—the winning of the War. No doubt the size 
and the overhead strength of German dug-outs keep 
down casualties under bombardment and sometimes 
enable the Germans to bring up unsuspected forces 
to harass our troops in the rear with machine gun and 
rifle fire when a charge has carried our men past an 
uncleared dug-out of the kind. On the other hand, 
if our advance is made good, every German left in 
such a dug-out will be either a dead man ora 
prisoner. No doubt, again, the German dug-outs 
give more protection from very bad weather than 
ours. But they also remove men more from the open 
air, and there is nothing to show that the half-buried 
German army gains more by relative immunity from 
rheumatism and bronchitis than it loses in the way 
of general health and vitality. In England troops 
have better health in tents than in huts, and better 
health in huts than in billets. For a man of sound 
constitution “exposure’’ often means something 
unpleasant rather than unhealthy, and it would not 
be surprising if the close underground villages of 
the Germans yielded higher figures of general sick- 
ness than our own simpler, shallower, and more airy 
trench shelters. UBIQUE. 


RHE SLATES: 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

HE two further plates in our series of illustrations 
of this important new building show, in parti- 
cular, the forecourts and the corner pavilions. 

The general view looking across the forecourts gives 
a good idea of the spaciousness of the lay-out, while 
the closer views of the corner pavilions as seen from 
two points in the principal court show how admirably 
the scheme is composed. There is nothing niggardly 
about this building: it is large and grand, and 
refined withal. A block plan was given in our issue 
for August 23, and a full description in the follow- 
ing issue. 
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Science School, Leighton Park School. 

The general arrangements and special fittings of 

the laboratories in the new science school at Leighton 
Park School were designed by the joint architects 
(Messrs. Fred Rowntree and Son and Ralph W. 
Thorp) in conjunction with the head master (Mr. 
C. IL Evans, M.A.) and staff of the school, the work 
being carried up to the standard of the first M.B. and 
of University scholarships. Each of the laboratories 
(which are approved by the General Medical Couneil’ 
is also its own lecture room, with raised demonstra. 
tion bench at one end, and behind this a blackboare 
with lantern screen tilted forward above it. The mair 
working benches face the demonstration bench. The 
sinks are at the end of these benches, and subsidiary 
benches at the side and end of the room are used fo. 
special working space, for balances, aquaria, etc. Th 
chief desideratum of a biological laboratory is light 
equably distributed ; this is secured by a skylight anc 
high window running across the whole of the eas 
side of the room. Much blackboard space is providec 
A novel feature is a kind of annexe, partly a 
exhibiting museum, and partly a working room fo 
amateur naturalists. These work chiefly in thre 
corner cubicles, which are granted to six boys, whos 
work merits it, for skinning animals, setting 1 
skeletons, mounting insects and pressing plants. Th 
chemical and physical laboratories have the. 
balances on slate benches at the ends of the room: 
each balance being in a glazed air-tight cupboar 
with sliding front. The gas pipes feeding the benc 
bunsens are overhead and form stable stands i 
retort lamps and apparatus holders. They do ne 
interfere in any way with the free view of @ 
demonstration bench and blackboards and tend muc 
to the tidiness of the working benches. They hay 
the additional advantage of being exposed to vie 
and not liable to corrosion. In the chemical labor 
tory the benches are fitted to accommodate four bo} 
at each; there is much free space, as the shelves fi 
reagents are placed at the ends of the benches. T1 
side benches for special work are supplied with bo 
electricity and gas. There are two fume chambe 
and a stone bench for ovens and furnaces. The sim! 
are of white glazed ware rounded at the corners Wi 
ground overflow plugs to wastes, which are connect 
to the horizontal drain under the floor by means | 
salt-glazed earthenware vertical pipes with speci 
junctions. The drain under the floor has inspecti 
eyes at each bench. There are windows on three sid 
affording both good light and cross-ventilation. 

the physical laboratory all the benches have gas a 

electric current, the latter being supplied from thi 

large-capacity accumulators, so that a pressure of 

4, and 6 volts may be utilised at will: There aret 

galvanometer recesses and a drying cupboard | 

electrical apparatus. All the windows of the labo. 
tory, including the roof-light, can be darkened 

black blinds for optical work. Leading out of 1 

laboratory is a small workshop containing carpente 

bench, store cupboards, etc. The benches genera 
are of teak, the remainder of the woodwork being 

American whitewood. The contractors for the equ 

ment of these laboratories were Messrs. Reyno 

and Branson, Ltd., of Commercial Street, Leeds. 


No. 129, Grosvenor Road, London, S.W. 

A very successful result has been achieved here 
a site which was formerly a wharf adjacent to” 
river. A large portion of it has been turned int 
courtyard, two sides of which are enclosed by 
house itself, the third side being shut in by the ™ 
of adjoining premises, and the fourth side be 
open to the river. The plan of the house is a V 
unusual one, but was evolved in accordance W 
special requirements. The chief rooms on the grot 
floor are arranged so that they face on to the co 
yard and the river, thus securing quiet and priva 
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Detail of Elevation to Principal Court, 
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Chemical Laboratory, Photos : 


Walton Adams, Reading. 
SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILDINGS. XI.—SCIENCE SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


FRED ROWNTREE & SON AND RALPH W. THORP, JOINT ARCHITECTS, 
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Photo: Walton Adame, Reading. 
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vhile the less important rooms face the roadway. The 
yrincipal feature of the interior is the river-room, 
vhich is 60 ft. by 20 ft., and has a wide bay window 
werlooking the Thames. The water at this point laps 
he wall beneath the window, and the effect of the 
yassing shipping seen from the room is very striking 
nd picturesque. The courtyard is treated entirely 
vith “stuc,’’ and has in the centre a bed of flowers 
vhich, with the terra-cotta urns on either side, alsu 
uled with flowers, introduce gay pieces of colour 
nto the scheme. At the inner end of the courtyard 
s a stoa supported by four fluted columns and top- 
ighted through a skylight extending the whole 
yvidth, and at one end of the stoa is a figure of Hebe 
m a pedestal, set in a shallow recess having a reeded 
yorder—as seen on the double-page plate. Messrs 
xy and A. Gilbert Scott were the architects and 
Mlessrs. Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., the 
reneral contractors. 


mee EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE. 


HE September issue of the “ Architectural 
Review,’’ just issued, contains a series of 
illustrations of Farnham  from_ beautiful 

yencil drawings by Mr. Harold Falkner. In many 
fethese are seen the houses of eighteenth- 
entury date which make Farnham so interesting to 
he practising architect. “ The occasion for these 
1ouses of the Georgian period, at Farnham and 
Isewhere,’’ says Mr. Falkner, “was an increasing 
yrosperity. People found for the first time that 
hey had more money, that they had a surplus after 
hey had provided for the necessaries of life, and 
ought some outlet for it. A house was a safe invest- 
nent, and bricks gave it a greater permanency than 
he half-timber construction that had been universal 
rior to about the year 1700. ... Who was the 


master-mind in the building of these houses? Was 
he an architect, a master-builder, or a carpenter? We 
know that in the houses of the great in those days 
there was a person calling himself ‘ architect,’ some- 
times a professional man, sometimes an amateur. At 
Lynn, at York, at Cambridge, we know the names 
of provincial architects who were responsible for 
local town houses, and at Chichester there is the 
tradition that Wren himself descended to the small 
town house—but I do not know on what foundation 
this tradition rests, for, though I have searched the 
ratepayers’ lists, directories, and parish registers, 
before 1800 I can find neither the name of an archi- 
tect nor of a surveyor; and from the great prevalence 
of similar details in houses of the same dates, and 
from the gradual development of one style out of 
another, a sort of handing down from father to son, 
I am inclined to think that the carpenter was 
responsible. 

“ The ruling feature in all the houses is the sash 
window. The windows are twice as high as they are 
wide, and they are not less than three feet from the 
floors nor more than one foot below the ceilings— 
which settles the proportion. In every case the houses 
have a parapet above the cornice, except in shop 
property. In the earlier houses the cornices and 
details are bolder, in the later ones the refinements 
brought to perfection by the Adam brothers become 
apparent. And all have a great sense of decency 
and restraint. There is a rigid adherence to 
symmetry. Blank windows are seldom used. In one 
case at least a staircase runs across a window rather 
than there should be a blank or any loss of 
symmetry. The plans are, asarule, bad. The house 
is generally divided down the middle by a passage 
which is often too narrow to be anything more, 
although this sometimes develops into a corridor and 
is treated somewhat successfully as an architectural 
feature. The rooms are all small and nearly square. 


COURTYARD, No. 129, GROSVENOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


G. AND-3A. GILBERT SCOTT, ARCHITECTS. 


The staircases are almost always broad, taking up 
the space of at least one room. They are of the very 
best construction, and the details are most carefully 
thought out; in several instances the undersides of 
the stairs follow in section the outline of the bracke 
between the tread and the riser, producing a fine 
rolling effect of polished woodwork ; the strings are, 
of course, always open, the handrail nearly always 
of the same pattern, and the balusters of practically 
one pattern—turned, fluted, and shghtly carved ; 
twisted balusters of the Georgian period never 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Australian Commonwealth Parliament Building 
Competition. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—Your attention has probably been called to 
the fact that when it was announced that the Com- 
monwealth Government intended to proceed at once 
with the competition for the Australian Parliament 
building the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
cabled to the R.I.B.A. to inform us that they were 
opposed to the holding of the competition till after 
the War, and to request us, in conjunction with the 
French architectural societies, to express our opinion 
on the subject to the Commonwealth Government. 
The Competitions Committee of the R.I.B.A. at once 
took action. The French architectural societies 
expressed their agreement with the views of the 
Victorian Institute and on September 5 Mr. Fisher, 
the High Commissioner for Australia, gave a very 
courteous and sympathetic hearing to a deputation 
from the R.I.B.A. consisting of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
chairman, and Mr. Herbert A. Welch, hon. secretary 
of the Competitions Committee. 

Mr. Fisher promptly sent a cablegram to the 
Commonwealth Government expressing the views of 
the RIB.A. and of the French architectural 
societies, and it is hoped that at an early date we 
shall hear that our action has produced the desired 
result. 

IAN MACALISTER, 
Secretary, Royal Institute of British Architects. 
g, Conduit Street, W. 


Professional and Industrial Education. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

_SIRS,—As you are very rightly and very usefully 
giving, from time to time, a great deal of attention to 
professional and technical education, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to refer to the controversy on this subject 
which is taking place in the American technical 
journals. From this discussion what our friends 
across the Atlantic call “college education” comes out 
very well. It seems to be agreed that the right kind 
of youth becomes a better architect or engineer if he 
is able to take a university course. In our own 
country this is only possible to a select few; it is a 
matter of means; but in Cincinnati there is in opera- 
tion a system. that to a certain extent overcomes this 
serious difficulty, and I think that it deserves to be 
better known. It is here described in a communica- 
tion from Mr. W. P. Anderson, president of the Ferro- 
concrete Construction Company of Cincinnati: 

“The discussion between Professors Mead and 
Swain on college education leads me to write you in 
reference to the operation of the co-operative 
engineering course inaugurated at the University of 

Cincinnati. d 

“Our firm has been employing co-operative students 
for a number of years, and the writer has talked to a 
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number of other employers in Cincinnati who use 
co-operative students, and all with whom | have talked 
agree that this is an excellent form of education. The 
course normally takes five years to complete, but we 


‘have in our employ at the present time a student who 


completed the course in four years, the first three years 
of which he took the co-operative work and the last 
year he spent entirely at the university. 

“This method of education enables an ambitious 
boy who could not otherwise obtain a college educa- 
tion to do so through his own efforts. Our company 
generally pays the first-year students about 20 cents 
an hour, and, as they work ten hours a day, this would 
equal $12 per week. The students who have worked 
for us for more than a year get regular labourers’ 
wages, which for the last year have been 25 cents pe 
hour—thus netting the boys about $15 a week, ane 
from now on the wages will be even higher than this 


“ Ajl the superintendents on our work prefer having 
these college students to any of their other labourers 
The students do all kinds of work and do it mor 
intelligently than our other workers. ... In additior 
to the straight labour work which they do, such a: 
helping concrete, placing reinforcing steel, etc., they 
also have experience in direct engineering work sucl 
as laying out the lines for buildings, checking sub 
contractors’ work, making drawings, estimating th 
amount of work completed and assisting our superin 
-endents and foremen in numerous ways. Of course 
it is probable that a relatively larger majority of goo 
material take this course than is the case in the ordin 
ary college or technical school. 


“The boys in this co-operative course usually ar 
employed during their entire summer months with th 
same employers, and they are, practically assured of 
job when their course 1s Over, as their employers ar 
glad to keep them. Also, after graduation, I believ 
they are assured of a better position than they woul 


otherwise be able to obtain, on account of the practice: 
knowledge they have gained during this course. 


“T believe that the co-operative course helps to 
certain extent to make a student realise how he 381 
apply some of his studies, and that his contact wit 
actual workers tends to cause him to take advantag 
of his opportunities. Some of our superintendents a 
men who have worked their way up without colles 
educations, but they invariably wish that they had he 
the chance fo take a co-operative course, af 
undoubtedly so express themselves to the co-operati 
students. 

“Some of my associates feel that the princip 
advantage of this form of education is the fact that tl 
earning power of the boy enables him to get throug 
college and that if his means allowed it he would g 
as good an education by continuous school work wi 
possibly some work in the summer time for which | 
received pay, but I personally believe that, provid 
the college facilities -and teachers are the same, a bc 
gains in co-operative work more than he would in 
straight school course on account of the actu 
experience which he gets while he is doing his colle 
work.” 

I am very well aware that this idea is not entire 
novel, Employers in cur own country have, in ma’ 
instances, offered substantial encouragement to thi 
apprentices to attend technical classes. But tl 
practice is by no means general, although I believe 
is extending ; and, moreover, it applies only to artisa 
I write in the hope that the example from ‘Cincinn 
may possibly suggest something to our own educ 
tionists. If, in the strenuous new era of industry tl 
is to follow the war, the universities are to justify th 
existence, they must not only offer a more use 
curriculum, but must become much more access! 
to the student of moderate means. | 


London, S.W. B. Ey: 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Farm Buildings for War Veterans. 
Contracts have been given for the evec- 
on of twenty-five sets of farm buildings, 
gether with the breaking of 4o acres on 
ach farm, on a farm colony north of 
‘oaldale, Alberta, for war veterans. 


A War Memorial Tablet. 
The first war memorial in South Lincoln- 
aire has been unveiled and dedicated in 
inchbeck Parish Church, near Spalding. 
-takes the form of a brass tablet, on which 
re inscribed the names of ror men of the 
illage who volunteered for service. 


New Steelworks for Coatbridge. 
A site has been practically fixed for a 
ew steelworks near to the Waverley 
Vorks, Coatbridge. It will be controlled 
y the Scottish Iron and Steel Co., will 
9st between £4,000 and £5,000, and will 
ive employment to about 500 hands. 


Waterproofing Railway Bridges. 
The filtration of water through leaky 
ilway bridges has engaged the attention 
railway engineers for many years. We 
‘e informed that the N.E.R. have been 
‘:perimenting with renderings of Pudioed 
ment upon two of their railway bridges 

Bridlington and Whitby respectively, 
id that the engineer has expressed his 
itisfaction with the result. 


ord Kitchener Memorial in the Orkney 
Isles. 

A decision has now been come to jn 
rkney to erect a conspicuous monument 
the memory of the late Lord Kitchener 
1 Marwick Head, in the Isle of Birsay, 
hich is quite near to the sunken reef 
here H.M.S. Hampshire went down. 
he elevation of this headland will render 
€ monument visible for a long distance 
th by land and sea. 


Aberdeen Operative Masons. 
The counting of the votes in the ballot 
r the election of a general secretary for 
e Aberdeen United Operative Masons 
d Granite Workers’ Union took place 
| August 24 in the office at the Trades 
all Buildings, and the result was as 
llows: John R. Cowie, 336; Charles 
mnand, 316; George Alexander, 217. As 
ere are only twenty votes between 
essrs. Cowie and Annand, and therefore 
absolute majority for either, another 
lot will be taken at an early date. 


Chepstow’s New Market. 
Final plans of Chepstow new Cattle 
arket, behind the Church Boys’ House, 
ve been presented to the Urban Council 
Mr. Page, the architect, by whom they 
te explained. The buildings comprise 
> Offices of the respective auctioneers 
d the refreshment house in the centre, 


, ve on the garden city principle, 
ule the rostrums and © sale rings 


2 also, it appears, to be invested with 
hitectural characters. <A cattle-tying 
ad is to be erected under the railway 
‘bankment, and the toll office is also to 
a substantial structure and jn harmony 
th the other buildings. Provision is 
© made to accommodate a pleasure fair 
a circus. The Chairman suggested 
iding the plans to the chairman of the 
indard Shipbuilding Company, and this 
S agreed to. ; 


f R.P.S. Exhibition. 

-he annual exhibition of the Royal 
tographic Society is now open, till 
tember 30, in the gallery of the Royal 


Society of British Artists, Suffollx Street, 
Haymarket. Quite a number of architec- 
tural subjects are included, among them 
being two very remarkable autochromes of 
the art gallery in Buckingham Palace, by 
Messrs. Walsham. In the Technical Sec- 
tion interest is centred in three panoramas 
of the German trenches photographed by 
the Printing Company of the Royal En- 
gineers. The panoramas, one of which is 
8 ft. long, are produced by making a series 
of negatives on comparativelv small plates 
and then enlarging two diameters. The 
cameras have often to be handled under 
fire, and on more than one occasion have 
had bullets through them. 


New Buildings in Aberdeen. 

The Plans Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council has passed the following 
plans: Underground petrol store on the 
east side of Berryden Road, in connection 
with the premises of the Northern Co- 
operative Co., Ltd., per Mr. John G. Park, 
engineer; conservatory at the rear of the 
dwelling-house, No. 26, Forest Road, for 
Mr. John Spencer, oi! manufacturer, per 
Messrs. D. and J. R. McMillan, architects; 
garage at the rear of the dwelling-house, 
No. 2a, Albyn Place, for Dr. Alexander 
Mitchell, per H. Macgregor, joiner; wood 
store on the south side of Palmerston 
Place, for Mr. Charles Lvon, timber mer- 
chant, per Mr. W. E. Gauld, architect; 
alterations in connection with stabling pre- 
mises on the north side of Princes Street, 
for Mr. George Bothwell, grain merchant. 


Scottish Veterans’ Garden City. 

The secretary of the Scottish Veterans’ 
Garden City Association has received in- 
timation that the Scots in the city of 
Amsterdam, New York State, have consti- 
tuted a ‘* Mohawk Vallev Garden City 
Association,’’ for» the purpose of raising 
3,500 dollars to build cottages in connec- 
tion with the Longniddry scheme. The 
Association has already received donations 
from Scotsmen in New York and Canada, 
and in certain cases Scottish societies have 
formed joint committees to raise funds 
sufficient to build a cottage to which the 
name of the locality will be asserted. The 
stipulation that persons who contribute 
4150 and upwards shall be entitled to name 
the cottage provided by their donation, 
and, subject to the approval of the council, 
to nominate the occupants, has resulted in 
a number of persons and organisations 
contributing that amount. 


The Appeal for Building Labour. 

The appeal made by the Ministry of 
Munitions last week for men to join Build- 
ing Labour Squads has met with a fair 
response, but the number applying for 
service is not nearly as large as was antici- 
pated or as is required. A very large 
number of men are wanted immediately, 
and it is hoped that every man not of mili- 
tary age who has the necessary physical 
strength will go to the Labour Exchanges 
and offer his services. More factories are 
needed if the output of munitions is to be 
increased, and the Building Labour Squads 
are required to build the factories. ‘The 
men who enrol will be given a certificate 
bearing the signature of the Minister of 
Munitions. The men of the Building 
Labour Squads will be paid the standard 
rate of wages ruling in the district in which 
they are working, and in addition will re- 


ceive free accommodation, or Is. a dav 
lodging allowance. All fares to and from 
their homes to the place of employment 


will be paid, and every man, if he is en- 
gaged on a job at the time of joining the 
Labour Squad, will be given a three 
months’ guarantee of employment. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The Stability of Arches. 
In Mr. Sprague’s handy little 
volume on Stability of Arches,’’ 


Ernest 
“* The 


As modern arches in masonry and concrete 
are usually of the ‘t moderately flat ’’ type, 
and as the elastic theory affords for these 
the most satisfactorv basis of investigation, 
it is to this theory that Mr. Sprague has 
given most attention in his book, which 
comprises eight chapters and an appendix. 
In the introductory chapter, the historical 
development of the arch is briefly but 
clearly traced, ancient examples being illus- 
trated in a_ series of sketches. Other 
chapters treat, respectively, of the three- 
pinned arch, the elastic theory, the two- 
hinged arch, the hingeless arch, masonry 
and concrete arches, and loads and stresses, 
while an appendix deals with calculation 
of the ordinates of a circular arc, construc- 
tion for a parabola, tangent to a parabola, 
and construction for a flat circular arc. 
Throughout the book there are many useful 
calculations, formule, and working 
diagrams, and these are leavened by useful 
and lucid discussion of the problems 
involved. 

“The Stability of Arches.” By Ernest H. Sprague, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Assistant at University College, Lon- 
don, etc. _ With five folding plates and fifty-eight 


diagrams, Pages viii.+142. London: Scott, Greenwood 
& Son, 8, Broadway, Ludgate, E.C. Price 4s. net. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Mr. Walter Long is to receive in the 
second week of September a deputation 
on the subject of housing after the war. 

The importance of the problem has 
already been deeply impressed on the 
Government and the public by the confer- 
ences which have been held, and it is 
hoped that a favourable reply will be 
obtained from the Government in respect 
of the scheme which is to be submitted. 
The deputation will not ask the Govern- 
ment to provide any money at the present 
time, but only to give an undertaking that 
if the necessity arises money to enable 
housing work to be carried out shall be 
forthcoming on terms which will enable 
schemes to be promoted successfully. 

In the view of those who are competent 
to judge, the matter is not one which can 
be delayed. When the war is brought to 
an end the building trade will be over- 
crowded with workmen, and, unless some 
provision is made to give them work, there 
will be a very serious industrial problem to 
face. If in the absence of work these men 
are retained in the Army in camp the cost 
to the nation will be enormous, 

There is another side to the matter 
which must not be forgotten. It is that 
the high rate of interest which money com- 
mands, and which is expected to continue 
for some time after peace is concluded, 
makes the problem of cottage building 
doubly difficult to face. A cottage which 
before the war could be put up for £200 
will cost half as much again to erect, and 
the consequence, unless steps are taken to 
prevent it, will be that tumble-down, in- 
sanitary cottages throughout the country 
will acquire a new value, and a state of 
things, especially in the rural areas, which 
housing reformers have been striving to 
eliminate will be perpetuated. 

The sum which is held to be necessary 
for the work is twenty millions, and the 
Government will be asked to give an 
undertaking that it will be forthcoming if 
the circumstances make it advisable. 
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CURVED CANTILEVER ROOF 


TRUSSES: 


By shifting the point of support in ae- 
signing the radial trusses supporting the 
hemispherical roof in the recreation build- 
ing on the new Chicago Municipal Pier, 
cantilever instead of arch action, with 
corresponding simplification of the detail- 
ing, was obtained. In_ this way, by 
utilising the framing outside of the main 
structure, arch thrusts at the semi- 
circular ring used to connect the radial 
girders to the main arches were entirely 
avoided. Another special detail of this 
building is the unusual riveted trusses 
and curved steel framing used above the 
proscenium to support the roof and the 
plastered ceiling. This steel-frame build- 
ing contains a public hall about 135 iflie 
wide and 150 ft. long, with arched roof 
and hemispherical end. 

The span of the three-hinged arch 
trusses is 136 ft. 8 in., with a rise of 
74 ft. 4 in. The rectangular part of the 
building on the west end is about 105 BG; 
long, consisting of four panels at 20 Tite 
with a 25-ft. end panel at the back of the 
proscenium. To support the arched roof 
there are four main  three-hinged arch 
trusses and the special truss over the 
proscenium near the brick wall of the west 
end. On the east the semi-circular end 
has a radius of about 59 ft., with a 24-ft. 
two-storey outside extension carrying the 
promenade deck at the roof level. This 
two-storey frame with its loading was 
utilised by connecting it with the curved 
radial trusses to insure cantilever action 
instead of arch action, as already 
mentioned. 

The accompanying drawing of half-sec- 
tions of the main trusses and this framing 
gives the principal dimensions and the 
materials used. A monitor 45 ft. wide and 
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HEMISPHERICAL STEEL ROOF OVER RECREATION BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


- ft. high extends over four panels and is 
carried around the semicircular end as in- 
dicated. The copper roof is attached to 
the 14-in. cinder concrete slab spanning 
the 5 ft. between curved channel rafters. 
These rafters are supported by plates above 
the longitudinal struts shown in the 
various sections and braced by the short 
bent rods at the ends. 

True arch action for the main roof 
trusses is obtained by the use of 23-in. 
round rods, with turnbuckles, placed below 
the floor. Built-up channel chords and 
four-angle web members with batten plates 
are used in these trusses. Stiff bracing of 
the knee-brace or portal type shown in the 
sections is placed in vertical planes 
11 ft. 6 in. apart at the upper joints to 
stiffen the lower chord, while special 
braced struts are placed at the lower joints 
of this chord. 

Although the stresses are small, the 
relatively heavy truss shown below the 
roof of the two-storey extension for the 
promenade on the side of the building was 
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RECREATION BUILDING. CHICAGO: 


SECTIONS SHOWING STEELWORK. 


designed 


to conform to the cantilever 
trusses in the circular portion, where these 
trusses form part of the trusses. 

On the same drawing with the half-see. 
tion of the main three-hinged arch trusses 
;s shown the modified truss used for the 
hemispherical roof support. The simple 
expedient of combining this truss with the 
exterior two-storey frame, with its loading 
and placing the main pedestal at the inside 
or lower chord of the curved trusses 
brought the centre of gravity outside thi: 
point. As a result the curved truss acts a 
4 cantilever and is connected at the inne 
end to a ring truss about 4 ft. deep, a 
shown in the drawing. The stresses in th 
truss below the roof of the outside exten 
sion are much increased in compariso 
with the previous case, although the sam 
sections are used except for the top chord 
where a cover plate is added to the two 
channel member. 

Except for the three lower panels, th 
main web members of these radial trusse 
are of the two-angle type with tie plates 
instead of the four-angle type used for th 
heavier main trusses. The stresses a 
crease rapidly toward the crown. The rin 
girder at the crown is used primarily t 
connect the ends of the cantilevers. It wa 
realised that if the ends of these cantilever 
deflected, a horizontal thrust would te 
thrown into this ring girder, which was di 
signed to transmit it. The struts in tk 
roof opposite the ends of the ring gird 


carry this thrust to some special 
designed bracing at the back of tl 


proscenium. 

The special truss near the west end « 
the building over the proscenium arch ¢ 
domed ceiling is supported on columt 
about 60 ft. high, and carries the fram 
work to which the plaster-on-metal lath 
attached. Four light truss frames simul 
to that shown in section BB of the accor 
panying drawing frame into this truss 
the main panel points, their top struts su 
porting the curved rafters for the roof 
the main building. The upper-chord pam 
lengths vary quite irregularly in order 
support the standard monitor truss simil 
to that used above the main arches. 
use of I-beam web members should | 
noted. ) 

The design of the recreation buildis 
was made by Mr. G. Edward Gustafs 
under the direction of Mr. E. C. Shan 
land, chairman of the Harbour and Sv 
way Commission of Chicago. Mr. W- 
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Artingsall was harbour engineer, Mr. Earl 


Van Voorst was superintendent in charge 
of construction, and Mr. Charles S. Frost 
was the architect for the commission. The 
sontractors were Messrs. Paschen 
Brothers, of Chicago. 


SeArhiCS UP TO DATE. 


Graphic statics and such-like mysteries 
ie generally explained with becoming 
eriousness in severely scientific language. 
3ut there is another way of imparting the 
cnowledge, just as Green, in his * History 
f the English People ’’ showed us there 
vas a way of teaching English history very 
lifferent from, and very much more 
ttractive than, the orthodox ‘manner of 
he text-book. The following lively illus- 
ration of the newer method, couched in 


shack here yesterday afternoon to smoke 


a pipe with me and treat me to a little 
more hot air. He has a new hobby now. 
“Tis ‘ graphics.’ Accordin’ to him, ye can 
do anythin’ by this graphics business, and, 
sure, I believe there’s somethin’ in it for 
us at that,’’ continued Scotty. 

‘“ Wait a minute! You’re going too 
fast for my infant mind!” cried Billy. 
‘“ You and I have been in the contracting 
game for ten years now, and in that time 
we have spent a good deal of money, for 
which we got precious little return. If 
there is really anything of value to us in 
this graphics business, I’m willing to look 
into it, but I must get this estimate for 
the L. M. and H. retaining walls done by 
to-night or we will not be able to get a 
bid in,on time. What graphics, 
anyway?” 

‘Listen to me, boy! 


is 


Graphics is a sort 
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of way of doin’ a lot of your figurin’ by have a wall which is 20 ft. high. Find 
he strange language of a Canadian con- means of lines on bits of paper. Accordin’ ‘30’ at the left, and then run across until 
ractor, we take from the ‘“ Contract to the young lad, there’s little ve can’t do ve hit the curve, and then down to the 
-ecord,’’ of Toronto: by it; but I’m thinkin’ that he’s a bit daft bottom, where ye land at about 3, or 
“William, I have a new stunt f’r ye,”’ on the subject,’? Scotty went on. ‘‘ How- maybe 2.95, which means that in a foot 


as the greeting Scotty Ross hurled at 
is partner, Billy Ballou, one sweltering 
ot mcrning in July, as the latter was 
uking off his coat and rolling up his shirt 
eeves, preparatory to starting a session 
ith a thick roll of blue prints, from which 
e had to make up an estimate. 

© What is it, Scottv ? A self-feeding 
merete mixer that collects the price of its 
wn work, or forms which place and strip 


ever, while he was here I got him to ex- 
plain it to me as well as he could, and, for 
example, he took those very same retainin’ 
walls you was just kickin’ about. 

‘‘ Look here,”? he continued, producing 
a diagram, ‘ ye’ll note that all your walls 
are 18 in. wide on the top and that they 
all have the same batters on the back and 
face. Now, to get the yardage of concrete 
in them, ye have to take each height by 


of this wall there is 2.95 cub. yd. of con- 
crete. If your wall is 200 ft. long, then 
the whole quantity of concrete is 200 x 
2.95, Or 590 cubic yards. Simple, ain’t 
it 7.7? 

“It surely is simple, Scotty, but I could 
get it closer by the old way of figuring,” 
answered Billy. 

‘“ Ye don’t need to get it any closer than 
ye can this way,’’ replied Scotty, ‘‘ and, 


lemselves? I'll bet some machinery itself and figger them out, and you’re no besides, if ye want to be more accurate, 
esman has been playing you for a wizard at figgers, me boy, though you’re just make your diagram larger, that’s 


icker so early in.the morning,” was Bill’s 
ply. 

“Ye mind the young feller that was up 
re from Ottawa f’r the Water Power 
ranch, don’t ye? The one that was 
Ways tellin’ us that efficiency methods 
ould be applied to contractin’? Well, 
’s back here again to gauge Bull Creek 
r the Government, and dropped into the 


a lot better in that respect than I am, for 
ye have the advantage of a few years’ 
schoolin’, while I have none. Look at 
this pretty curve. On the left ye see a 
line of figgers marked ‘ Height of wall, 
equals H,’ and at the bottom another 
row, marked ‘ Cubic yards per lin. ft. of 
wall.’ Very well! Now, suppose we say, 
for the sake of tryin’ the thing, that ye 


all. However, ’tis near enough for us to 
use in an estimate, anyway.”’ 

‘“Give me that sheet! T’ll use it right 
now on these walls, since your young lad 
was good enough to make it up for us,” 
said Billy. 

‘“ Hold up, 


boy!’ answered Scotty. 
‘Your lesson 


ain’t done yet. Ye’ll mind 


that you and me have had a bet on the 
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¢ime that we will finish the Hydro job? 
Well, I was talkin’ to the young lad about 
that, and he says it is easy. He drew this 
‘one for that,’’ producing another diagram. 


‘““ When we 
hundred yards of concrete placed by the 
other feller. 
down the left-hand side. 
November 5 to finish the work, and there 


diagram. 


a a] 3 o 7 wu D Ce a 6 


z (-] ” 3 »~ © Ss 
August September Octe# Nov 


took hold there was a 


Yell find all that up and 
We have until 


is 1,300 yd. in all to put in. Look at any 


date ye like along the bottom, and if ye 


go up to the straight line ye’ll find how 


many yards should be done then to keep 


up to the schedule. F’r instance, on Sep- 


tember 3 we should have: 7oo yd. in. If 


a 

we have not, we are behind the game. 

‘“There’s a lot ye can: tell. ftom this 
The line with all the white spots 
on it the young lad put in to show me how 
I was to keep me own records. Suppose 
that it’s right, and that on September 3 
ye ask me how is the job goin’ and are 
we goin’ to finish on time or ahead or 
behind, and how much. I look at this 
thing and I draw the line AB, which goes 
through the point A and the one behind it, 
and I say to you, ‘Sure boy! We are 
ahead of the game, for the point A is above 
the line of required progress, and if we can 
keep it up at this rate we are goin’ to finish 
about September 15, which is over seven 
weeks ahead of contract time.’ Suppose 
on the tenth you ask me again how goes 
it. I look at me curve and I say: ‘ We are 
still ahead of our time, but we are losin’ 
ground, for I find that CE is more slantin’ 
to the right than AB, and we are likely to 
finish about October 3 at this rate, but if 
we can speed things up to the rate of last 
week we will be done on September 19, for 
I have drawed CD so that it makes the 
same slope as AB, and I find it hits the 
1,300-yd. line on the rgth.’”’ 

‘““ By cricky, Scotty! I think that this 
graphics is going to be some help to 
us!?’ exclaimed Billy. ‘‘ I suppose we are 
as progressive as any small contractors 
placed as we are, where we have to do all 
kinds of work to make a living, but there 
are sure some things that the college boys 
can teach us, if we are willing to learn. 
The next time you see the young lad ask 
him for some more dope on the subject. 
In the meantime I will try to think of 
other applications of this method in our 
business. I am sure that there are a hun- 
dred places where it would be useful. Also 
ask him about the slide rule. I know he 
uses one, and I have seen a good many 
engineers use them, but always thought 
they were too complicated for us. How- 
ever, they may be some good. 

“ About the slide rule I know nothin’ 
at all,’ replied Scotty, ‘‘ but I do not 
believe in keepin’ a young man from his 
legitimate amusements, so I'll be going out 
tm the job.”’ 

[The author of this engaging sketch has 
carried the graphic method figuratively 
into the domain of narrative, and he will 
have done good service by allaying the 
fears of those who had supposed graphs 
incomprehensible to ordinary intelligence. | 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION. 


In reinforced concrete design, many 
formule have been developed, many tables 
have been compiled, and much has been 
gained in the way of practical experience. 
This has been of benefit in developing the 
art of manipulation, for Art consists in 
‘“ doing ’’; but the art of design seems not 
to have kept pace. It is to stimulate that 
art and to awaken in the architect a 
realising sense of his opportunities and 
responsibilities that I° (Mr. Irving “kK: 
Pond, in a paper read before the American 
Concrete Institute) have entered into this 
discussion. It is essential throughout 
such discussion to keep clesrly in mind the 
true and abiding status of architecture and 
the architect. The architect is not a 
mechanical fabricator of mathematical 
diagrams. His highest concern is with 
the ideal, and his first sketch should pre- 
sent an idea, an idea which is conceived 
in beauty. 

Articulated Structure and Plastic Mass. 

The past has demonstrated that archi- 
tecture as the expression of the ideal can 
materialise in but one or the other of two 
great manners: that of the articulated 
structure, unit added to unit, and that of 
the plastic mass. The most noble develop- 
ment in the first manner is in the architec- 
ture of masonry—brick or stone—and this 
development has reached its logical limit ; 
in no way except, may be, in mere size, 
its least noble attribute, is it to be excelled. 
Under the vital art of this first manner 
lay an intuitive science; under the too 
transient beauty of the work of the second 
sreat manner lay nothing of science at all, 
and so this architecture has well-nigh 
vanished except as some adherence to the 
principles of the first manner has inter- 
posed to save. And now comes the ghost 
of what might have been and calls for an 

incarnation, feeling, if a ghost can feel, 
that in reinforced concrete, science is pre- 
paring a body which can be vivified with 

the spirit of art. If this feeling is sub- 

stantiated, to the architect is opened up a 

new range of possibilities. The architect 

becomes in a sense a sculptor, a moulder 
of monumental mass, not the fantastic 
fisure who, at first, with sharply insistent 
blows, and then with infinite persuasive 
tappings, releases the form imprisoned in 
the block, but a creative constructor who 
builds up his ideal and shapes it by the 
irresistible, though tender, moulding of 
mass and form. In this the architect 
assumes no new function, but develops 
that feeling which by nature and of neces- 
sity inheres in the architectural mind. The 
vital difference between the sculptor and 
the architect is that the former is bound 
by no necessity for expression in struc- 
tural terms; mass and form being enough 
for him, while the architect, if he really is 
to be an architect, must have structural 
laws ever in mind, and must make his 
work an interpretation of these laws and a 
symbol of their zsthetic value in the ex- 
pression of the higher ideals of his race 
and time. The architect as well as the 
sculptor revels in this feeling of mass 
taking form under his skilful manipula- 
tion, and the feeling for plasticity and for 
mass influx is potent in the true architect, 
even though he be designing in that most 
refractory medium, a masonry-clad steel 
skeleton. In most of his work the archi- 
tect has to content himself with an in- 
tellectual substitute for real feeling, and 
his conscious delight is rather intellectual 
than emotional as the idea takes form in 
the sketch and in preliminary plan and 


elevation. His fingers may itch, they do | 
itch, to feel the flow of the mass, but the 
feeling remains abstract and_ intellectual, | 
Therefore certain architects, if not indeed | 
the architectural body general, are viewing | 
with keen interest, when not actively 
aiding, the development of the possibilities | 
of this fairly new and altogether plastic, 
medium, reinforced concrete, a medium | 
which really does flow and is moulded, 
and through which the form appears in 
gracefully unfolding stages. till the final; 
mass stands revealed, a veritable umif.| 
One cannot in thought connect with this 
materialisation the shock of unloading| 
beams, the rattling musketry of riveting, 
the petty and fussy application of fireproof-' 
ing and surface coating. | In fancy, as 
almost in- fact, the architect sees iam 
flowins mass take form under his own 
hands. | 


Plastic Architecture in its Infancy. 
Though the use of concrete goes back 
into antiquity, plastic architecture would 
seem to be in the veriest infancy, and 
would seem also to be asking the genius 
of this age to give it perfect expression an¢ 
make it worthy to stand with the architec 
ture of the past and the yet-to-come, 
Though the past be examined for pre 
cedent, little will be found. Rome usec 
concrete in bulk—but undeniable evidena 
of a scientific use of the material is want 
ing. Rome applied superficially the art! 
of other times and countries, but of itsel 
left to posterity only monuments expres 
sive of a highly temperamental forte 
breathing little or nothing of spirituality 
Persia covered with stucco or veneere! 
with beautiful tiles her masses of crud 
masonry. The Arabians and the Moor 
expressed their emotionalism in a plasti 
architecture decorated with a skim coat ¢ 
ornamental plaster or an incrustation ¢ 
tile, intricate in pattern and beautiful 1 
colour. The concrete of the mass was bt 
mud, and the science of building was ur 
known. In such material beautiful da 
dreams were realised only to crumb] 
when the spell was past. The Spanis 
missions were built with rare feelinggt 
mass and light and shade, but feelin 
swayed and science did not guide. Wit 
the science of to-day to guide and thea 
of experience of the past to illumine, ini 
what logical, noble, and beautiful forn 
should not concrete shape itself, to the er 
of an enduring, spiritualised architecturt 
The possibilities, even the zesthetic po 
sibilities, within the range of reinfore( 
concrete construction can hardly be ove 
estimated. Little beyond the introducto 
chapter has been written in the history 
reinforced concrete, and every advance 
the science of its manufacture and use W 
signal an advance along the line of artist 
application. | 
Except in well-defined types, design 
to serve certain well-defined uses, it 
impracticable so to carry masonry co. 
struction beyond and behind the facade 
to result in a homogeneous structure 
wanting which architecture becomes but 
hollow sound. The architecture of a re. 
forced plastic material may, and logiea 
will, express itself throughout the ent 
structure of the remotest core. The unt 
the truth, the harmony of the whole m 
in every part be manifested. Therefo. 
again, the possibilities inherent in concr! 
present themselves alluringly to the are 
tect to whom the art means as muec 
does the science of building. | 


Time and Struggle. 

The architectural brain is not so ¢ 
gested by the weight of pregnant thous 
that at a blow a Minerva shall issue fo 
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ill fledged and full armed. It will take 
me and struggle, and developed artistic 
arceptions in this, as in former cases, to 
veal the possibilities of beautiful and of 
onumental design. 
It may well be conceived that a moulded 
‘chitecture, so to speak, an architecture 
flowing and harmoniously interrelated 
asses, May not appeal immediately to the 
‘chitect who has been taught that his art 
msists in naively piling up child’s build- 
g-blocks on a large scale. | Whatever 
ay be urged against the deadly dulling 
actice of following the line of least re- 
stance in architecture, certain it is that 
material in which it is easier, as well as 
ore logical, to fashion new and _ appro- 
iate forms than to follow cut and dried 
mventions, cannot be regarded as other 
an a vivifying factor in a possible archi- 
ctural development, and its advent hailed 
ith delight. When architects relieve 
emselves of the notion that monumental 
chitecture, for example, consists solely in 
row of classical columns superimposed 
on a basement, it will be a wholesome 
y for the art they profess to practice. 
‘obably ignorance, inability, and self-dis- 
ist in the architectural ranks will remove 
some more or less remote future the 
velopment of a monumental architec- 


re expressing itself in new forms 
shioned in new materials. Yet it is 
ssible in this, as in other ages, that 


mmercialism, itself so 
thetic tendencies, will pave the way ta 
e realisation of an zesthetic ideal. A 
aterial which holds in itself the quali- 
ations for commercial use will in that 
Ty use reveal its zsthetic possibilities. 
) material which puts into the hand of 
2 architect power to produce permanent 
iss and form, and add the enrichment 
light and shade, colour and texture, 
ll long be ignored when science has 
ide its use commercially possible. It 
uld, then, seemingly remain only for 
ence to demonstrate the practical value 
reinforced concrete, in respect to its 
ysical properties, and art must unfold 
atever it holds of beauty. 


devoid of 


Unlimited Possibilities. 

The steel skeleton developed from 
nmercial necessity, and to clothe and 
tect that skeleton, the architect, 
urally, used whatever means lay at his 
amand; stone, brick, tterra-cotta, and 
tal were called into requisition. To 
the the skeleton in one or another or 
of these materials become a fixed 
yt with the architect. So that when 
terete Came into use, not only was it 
ored as a possible clothing for steel, 
when the skeleton of reinforced con. 
te was set up it was itself clothed after 
existing fashion for steel. Such is the 
ul force of habit! Granting to concrete 
qualities ascribed to it, that it is fire- 
of, that it may be rendered moisture 
of, that once in place it is not affected 
atmospheric and climatic conditions, 
- It can be permanently coloured, can 
moulded and chiselled, that it can be 
ned in place and need not be applied 
emeal—what better material could be 
ght for clothing the steel skeleton? 
why the need of any cloak at all to 
1 Material when it has been treated 
any manner of decency or respect by 
designer? So zsthetically there would 
n to be unlimited possibilities in 
forced concrete. 
1S not inconceivable that ornamental 
4-cotta and tile, beautiful in colour 
texture, and also sculptured stone will 
‘alled upon to embellish and distin- 
h, though not in any manner to clothe 
onceal, the concrete structure. The 


presence of these materials may be needed 
as a saving grace in these early days ot 
design in concrete, to save the designers 
from a too brutal conception of the forms 
they deem the material must _neces- 
sarily take. There is an unfortunate, 
though marked tendency now, in what 
should be a refined and _ restrained 
domestic architecture, to shape concrete, 
and its lath and plaster imitations, into 
the crude, though characteristic, forms of 
the old mission work. It is needless to 
Say that these forms have no meaning 
outside of their original environment and 
would not have existed there but for the 
exigencies of the case—the crude nature 
of the materials procurable and _ the 
absence of all skilled labour. 


Art and Science Co-operating. 
But to-day, with art and science co- 


operating, it would seem as though 
architecture were on the verge of an 


awakening. Commercial architecture with 
us is to feel the thrill. Abroad monumental 
architecture as well is showing sighs of a 
renewed joy in life, and structural con- 
crete, both of itself and embellished with 
richer materials, furnishes the new and 
seemingly adequate medium of architec- 
tural expression. 

Looking backwards it does not 
that there has been an advance in 
zsthetic field as 
have offered, or 


seem 

the 
opportunity seems to 
as might have been 
expected. But we cannot lay this back- 
wardness altogether to the manipulator 
of concrete nor to the architect. 
Economics may be a factor, but it could 
not be a controlling one in a community 
which had the desire and will to advance 
in the art of self-expression which the art 
of architecture pre-eminently is. I know 
the time is not ripe for a finished and full 
expression, for the community or the 
national life is not unified and complete ; 
but there are qualities under the surface 
—refined and human _ qualities—which 
might at least find an echo in our concrete 
structures. Perhaps the echo is being 
heard, faintly at least. I sometimes think 
so, but with you all I desire the day to 
hasten, not only when architecture in con- 
crete or otherwise shall expiess us, but 
when we shall have better selves which will 
demand and receive an interpretation in 
architecture. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Lheortes of Corrosion in Iron and Steel. 

ST. MARTIN (Polegate) writes: “Some 
few years ago you published a review of a 
book on the Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 
Could you refer me to the correct title, 
price, and publisher? Does it deal with 
the various theortes of corrosion? ” 

—A book entitled “The Corrosion of 
Iron and Steel,’? by J. Newton Friend, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., was issued by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co., price 6s. net, 
in 1911. There are five theories of corro- 
sion, and two chapters in the book are 
devoted to them. (1) is the simple oxide 
theory, which was superseded by (2) the 
acid theory, sometimes called, incorrectly, 
the carbonic acid theory, this latter term 
being too narrow, because many acids 
induce corrosion (the theory was broached 
by Mr. Crace Calvert in a paper read 


before the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society in 1871).° Then 
there is (3) the electrolytic theory, which 


denies that the presence of acid is neces- 
sary to effect corrosion, Whitney regard- 
ing the whole subject as an electro- 
chemical one, the rate of corrosion being 
simply a function of electro-motive force 


and resistance -of circuit, while water is 
assumed to be an electrolyte, a small pro- 
portion of its molecules being ionised, 
and yielding equivalent amounts of 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. According 
to (4) the hydrogen peroxide theory, 
hydrogen peroxide is formed as an inter- 
mediate product during the formation of 


rust. Two molecules of peroxide are 
formed during the oxidation of two atoms 
of iron to ferrous oxide. while only one of 
the former is required to oxidise the two 


latter to rust. Mr. Friend demonstrates 
that “against this theory a whole army of 
facts can be arrayed.” (5) The biological 
theory assumes that the low] forms of 


life enter into the reactions: the reason 


ing being thus summarised by Mr. H. 
Richardson: “The facts that oxygen, 
water, and carbon dioxide are necessary ; 


that iron does not rust when immersed in 
boiling water and then sealed up; that 
certain solutions are said to inhibit rust- 
ing (e.g., potassium ferrocyanide, a 
poison), and that certain other solutions 
encourage rusting (e.g., ammonium 
chloride and perhaps sea water 
the composition 


Sie Ompare 


of plant-culture  solu- 


tions); that iron is a constituent of 
chlorophyll, and that rusty nails some- 
times cause blood poisoning; all these 


facts suggest a case for inquiry.” Although 
it is alleged that there is an organism 
which lives by decomposing ferrous car- 
bonate or organic ferrous salts, with the 
precipitation of rust, Mr. Friend is un- 
aware of the existence of any organism 
which can feed on metallic iron, and’ 
shrewdly adds: “Indeed, if one such were 
found it would have to get the iron in 
solution by some presumably acid secre- 
tion, which brings us back to the acid 
theory of corrosion again.” Summing-up, 
he thinks it evident that there are only 
two theories of corrosion that command’ 
attention—the acid and the electrolytic 
theories. 


Standard Roiled Sectzons. 


B. T. (Brixham) writes: “Where can ] 
obtain lists of standard rolled sections, 
illustrated with diagrams?” 

—Manufacturers’ catalogues, such as 


those issued by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks 
and Co., Ltd., Battersea Steel Works, 
Wellington Road, S.-W. ; Messrs. 
Measures Bros., 1911, Ltd., Southwark 
Street, JTondon, S.E.: Archibald D. 
Dawnay and Sons, Ltd., Steelworks Road, 
Battersea, S.W.; and others give useful 
lists. The “Structural Engineer” section 
of “Specification” should be consulted ; 
and “Lists of British Standard Rolled 
Sections for Structural Purposes” are 
issued, price 2s., by the Engineering 
Standards Committee, 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Tests of Reinforced Concrete Beams. 

M. W. B. (Ipswich) writes: “I under- 
stand that the R.I.B.A. published, some 
few years ago, the results of tests on 
reinforced-concrete beams. Under what 
title were these results issued, and where 
can they be obtained?” 

—Results of tests of reinforced-concrete 
beams (the tests made by Professor W. C. 
Unwin, F.R.S.) were published in 1908 in 
the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Architects, seventh session 
held in London. July 16-21, 1906, under 
the auspices of the Institute. These tests 
are there described and illustrated in full 
detail. The beams under test were made 
by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co., of Gray’s 
Inn Road, in the presence of members of 
the Science Committee of the Institute, 
who deputed Professor Unwin to take 
charge of the tests. 
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REVISED CEMENT SPECIFICA- 
TIONS 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., a new set of specifica- 
tions for Portland cement was recom- 
mended. After four years of labour the 
Committee on Cement presented a 
revision of the requirements for Portland 
cement, in the present standard specifica- 
tions for cement, adopted in 1904 and 
slightly revised in 1908 and 1909. The 
latest revision consists in an entire re- 
writing with a number of changes in the 
requirements and the incorporation in 
them of the method of making the tests. 
The requirements for natural cement 
have not as yet been revised, although the 
new methods:of making tests will apply 
to the natural as well as to the Portland 
cement. 

Below are given the clauses of the speci- 
fications that relate to the requirements. 
In addition there are a large number of 
sections relating to the methods of test- 
ing. The main differences between it and 
the old A. S. T. M. Standards are as 
follows: 

Fineness has been increased from 75 
per cent. to 78 per cent. throcgh a 200- 


mesh screen, with no prescription for the 
roo-mesh screen in the new specification. 
The permissible SO, content has been 
per 


increased from 1.75 per cent. to 2 
cent. and the MgO content from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. The time of initial set 
has been increased from 30 min. to 
45 min. as read on the Vicat needle and 
an alternate permission to use the Gill- 
more needle has been included. The neat 


test for tensile strength has been omitted 
and the 28-day tensile -requirement for 
mortar briquettes has been increased 
to 300 lb. per 
The normal air and cold-water 
tests for soundness have been eliminated 


[22 
from 
Teley ita 


lb. in. 


948 


275 Denes: 


and only the steam test retained. 


The first fifteen clauses of the specifica- 


tions follow: 


r.. Portland 
obtained by finely 


cement is the 
pulverising 


sion an intimate and 
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7. The average tensile strength in 


pounds per square inch of not less than 
three 
posed of one part cement to three parts 
standard sand, by weight, shall be equal 
to or higher than the following: 


standard mortar briquettes, com- 


Tensile Strength. 


Age at Test. 
Days. Storage of Test Pieces. Lb. per, Sq. Tn. 
7 1 day in moist air, 6 days in water 200 
28 1 day in moist air, 27 days in water 300 
8. The tensile average strength of 


standard mortar at the age of 28 days 
shall be higher than the strength at 7 
days. 

III. Packages, Marking, and Storage. 

9. The cement shall be delivered in 
suitable bags or barrels with the brand 
and name of the manufacturer plainly 
marked thereon, unless shipped in bulk. 
A bag shall contain 94 lb. net. A barrel 
shall contain 376 lb. net. 

10. The cement shall be stored in such 
4 manner as to permit easy access for 
proper inspection and identification of 
each shipment, and in a suitable weather- 
tight building which will protect the 
cement from dampness. 


IV. Inspection. 


1916. 


reported show that the subject requires 
further exact experimentation. 

In the second place, there must exist in 
the steel reinforcement an initial compres- 
sion of unknown intensity, due to the 
shrinkage of concrete in setting. Although 
it is realised that there are practical diffi- 
culties, it is now suggested that in future 
measurements of strain the reinforcing 
rods be drilled with test holes before they, 
are placed in the concrete. Accurate 
measurements and records of the un- 
strained lengths could thus be made and 
the amount of strain due to the effect of 
concrete shrinkage be determined. The 
presence of initial compression in reinforce 
ment is, of course, advantageous for the 
tension steel in beams, but in columns it 
is an element of danger. 

In any case, the exact determination of 
this factor would be a great aid in the 
attainment of a closer approximation to the 
true: value of the internal stress in the 
material—which is the ultimate object ol 
all such strain measurements. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


11. Every facility shall be provided the 
purchaser for careful sampling and 
inspection either at the mill or at the site 
of the work, as may be specified. At least 
10 days from the time of sampling shall 
allowed for the completion of the 
and at least 31 days for the 28- 
The cement shall be tested in 


be 
7-day test, 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, 
Concentrated. 

From the TrusCon _ Laboratories 
(Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C, 
we have received an illustrated pamphle 
entitled, ‘‘ Science and Practice Combine 
in Waterproofing, being a description ¢ 


day test. 


accordance with the methods hereinafter 
be 


prescribed. Tne 28-day test shall 
waived only when specifically ordered. 


V. Rejection. 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste (Concer 
trated), with Directions and Specific 
tions.” It is claimed that the method ( 
using Trus-Con waterproofing paste, Co 
centrated, is the simplest possible. A 


product 
clinker 
produced by calcining to incipient infu- 
properly propor- 


12. The cement may be rejected if it 
fails to meet any of the requirements of 
these specifications. 

13. Cement shall not be rejected on 
account of failure to meet the fineness 
requirement if upon re-test after drying at 
100 deg. C. for one hour it meets this 
requirement. 

14. Cement failing to meet the test for 
soundness in steam may be accepted if it 
passes a re-test using a new sample atany 
time within 28 days thereafter. 


1s. Packages varying more than 5 per 


tioned mixture of argillaceous and . : 

calcareous materials, with no additions een from the. specified weight may be 

subsequent to calcination excepting water rejected ) and if ae average weight of 

and calcined or uncalcined gypsum. packages in Any. shipments shown by 
weighing fifty packages taken at random, 
is less than that specified, the entire 


I. Chemical Properttes. 


shipment may be rejected. 


2. The following limits shall not be 
exceeded : 
T.oss on ignition, per Cent. .....-...++ 4.00 
Insoluble residue, per cent. ......... 0.85 DETERMINATION OF NET 
Sulphuric anhydride (S.O,), per STRAIN IN REINFORCED 
Cott As sakha em mecmce ties oes neat 2.00 
Magnesia (MgO), per cent. ......... 5.00 CONCRETE. 


II. Physical Properties and Tests. 


Although there have been hundreds of 
strain measurements, on laboratory speci- 


3. The specific gravity .f cement shall 
not be less than 3.10(3.07 for white Port- mens and on actual concrete structures, for 
land). Should the test of cement as determining the stresses in reinforcing 
received fall below this requirement, a __ steel, generally with results that are con- 


second test may be made upon an ignited 
sample. The specific gravity test will not 


be made unless specifically ordered. 


4. The residue on a standard No. 200 


sieve shall not exceed 22 cent. 


weight. 


per 


5 


firm and hard, and show no signs of dis- 
or disintegra- 


tortion, cracking, checking, 
tion in the steam test for soundness. 


6. The cement shall not develop initial 
set in less than 45 min. when the Vicat 
when the 
Final set shall be 


needle is used, or 60 min. 
‘Gillmore needle is used. 


attained within 10 hrs. 


s. A pat of neat cement shall remain 


sistent and apparently, therefore, reliable, 
there are two factors which are often 
neglected in the interpretation of these 
results. In the first place, shrinkage in 
the concrete has an influence on the de- 
formation measured in that material, and 
the time element thus becomes of vital im- 
portance. Shall the strain measurements 
be made as the load is being applied or as 
it is being removed? What is the net 
strain which is the result of stress, and 
what value of the co-efficient of elasticity 
of the concrete should be used to translate 
strain into stress? These questions are 
pressing for answer, and the tests recently 


by 


that is required is to add this paste to tl 
water, which is used to temper the @ 
mixture of cement, sand, stone, etc. Tl 
paste mixes very readily with water, forr 
ing a milk-like solution, and distributi 
itself evenly throughout the water, al 
hence being carried uniformly to eve 
part of the mortar or concrete, leaving | 
weak spots where leaks could develo 
The paste is colloidal, a quality of whi 
the significance is made evident in t 
following extracts from the pamphle 
“The process of setting and hardening 
Portland cement mortar and concrete 
not alone a process of solution, hydratk 
and recrystallisation, but is supplement 
by the formation of a colloidal substat 
which surrounds and protects the cryst 
of cement that bind the particles of sa 
and stone together. The partial degree 
waterproofness which is characteristic 
Portland. cement mortar and concrete 
due entirely to the presence of its colloi 
constituent. In its absence there would 
no medium to protect the crystallisat 
against the action of water, which wo 
tend to gradually soften, dissolve, and | 
integrate the mass when subjected 
actual practical exposure. This collo 
substance, however, is never formed 
sufficient quantity to fill out entirely 
the voids in the mass, and it is accordit 
the function of an efficient integral wa 
proofing not only to intensify the for 
tion of the colloid originating from 
cement itself, but to adda sufficient ql 
tity of colloid so as to fill out the voids 
impart to the concrete sufficient densit 
render it absolutely impermeable.” 
‘nstructions for using the Trus-Con We 
proofing paste are given in the pamp! 
which contains also several specificat 
which set forth in detail the method 
applying the paste to various kind! 
work. Numerous testimonials to 
value of the material are included. 
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IS IDAL IEC} Ih veh ky 


N course of an interview with a newspaper represen- 
tative, Mr. William Kaye-Parry suggested the 
formation in Dublin of some such tribunal as the 

Scottish Courts of Guild, whose acceptance of plans 
relieves the architect and the builder of any danger 
from claims for trespass or rights of lght. Any 
allegations of “cause or just impediment” must be 
brought before the court when it sits to consider the 
plans, otherwise the aggrieved person must “for ever 
after hold his peace.” We had intended to mention 
this when dealing with rights of hght and air some 
few weeks ago, but other matters intervened and the 
point was, for the moment, overlooked. We are glad 
that Mr. Kaye-Parry has recalled it to mund; for, 
since “freedom broadens slowly down from_ prece- 
dent to precedent,” it may be that this reform may 
yet reach us from Scotland via Dublin. Precedent 
being dear to the legal mind, the example of Scotland 
and Ireland should carry considerable weight; and 
the home evidence could no doubt be amply supported 
from abroad. Only in this land of freedom could 
the paradox flourish of giving excessive consideration 
to the rights of the individual though all the rest of 
the community be enslaved for it. There is no ques- 
tion as to the soundness of the principle of preventing 
any person from building to another person's injury ; 
but it is a principle that could be often more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 


* * * * 


As the law stands, it offers a strong temptation to 
the unscrupulous to wrest it to iniquitous issues; to 
the timid or apprehensive, to imagine an injury that is 
not actual. Unfortunately, the judges seem usually 
to act upon a presumption that a man will not set in 
motion the expensive machinery of the law without 
having good ground for action, and hence it follows 
that the aggrieved plaintiff goes into court with a 
strong bias in his favour, while the defendant is corre 
spondingly handicapped: a position that, we venture 
to say, is reflected in the judgments. If, in the eyes of 
the law, the plaintiff always has, prima facie, a good 
case, it is no wonder that so many defendants make 
haste to offer a compromise to prevert expensive liti- 
gation. It follows that there is very much more 
obstruction to building than the courts reveal—that 
the evil is far more prevalent than the newspaper 
records show. In effect, the law as to nights of light 
and air is an erratic tax on building—a tax that is as 
capricious in its incidence as in its amount, but pretty 
certain to be levied against any proposal to become an 
“adjoining owner,” or to heighten existing premises. 
Instances sometimes occur in which A, having been 
himself victimised in the matter of rights-of-lght 
damages, is keen to reimburse himself when his 
neighbour B affords him the slightest opportunity. It 
is a sort of round game of worry-my-neighbour, and it 


ought to be stopped, because it destroys neighbour. 
liness and restrains trade. How it may be stopped) 
Mr. Kaye-Parry has very usefully indicated, and hs 
observations are a very weicome development of the 
case for reform which Mr. Quennell has so ably| 
presented in our own columns, 


| 


a mw se BS 


* ae 


That teaching is an art and a science seems to bi 
very inadequately recognised in practice, althougl 
the theory is ancient and unassailable. Elementary 
teachers are apprenticed to the trade, and subjectec 
to a rigorous, if not very effectual, course of trainmg| 
Secondary teachers may, if they will, undergo systema) 
tic training leading up to a university diploma in teach, 
ing, but the males of the species are alleged to bi 
more often appointed on their prowess in _athleti| 
games, with excellent results, if brawn is to be se 
off against brain; for cricket, football, and tennis Cai 
be very effectively taught by practical example. 51 
also can certain important points in building construc 
tion, and in technical education generally. But whil 
the average instructor in building trade subjects ma) 
be able to demonstrate quite clearly how to handle: 
plane or wipe a joint, he has but little skill in dealing 
with the abstractions which now play so large a par 
in the economy of building. He may have a very fai 
acquaintance with the mathematics and the physica 
and mechanical laws appplicable to his trade, and ye 
be very ineffective in his efforts to teach what h 
knows, because he had no training in the delicate ar 
of imparting more or less abstract knowledge t 
youths whose intelligence has been developed exelu 
sively on what is “ practical, plane (or plain), and solid. 
In fact, one of the chief difficulties in technical educa 
ition is the dearth of teaching power. 


Ba eo * * 


In another part of the present issue we print am if 
teresting account of an attempt towards the training ¢ 
building-trade teachers. This is the repetition of a 
exper.ment that was initiated last year at the Municip: 
College, Bournemouth, by the Board of Educatio 
Apparently the experiment is regarded as being highl 
successful; although the inferences to be drawn fro! 
a course of instruction lasting barely a fortnight Cat 
not prove much beyond the desire of the teachers t 
be taught, and perhaps some inkling of their capacit 
for profiting by the guidance. That the mere multip! 
cation of such short summer courses is contemplated 
the sole outcome of the experiment we cannot believ 
Surely it is realised by educationists that technologic 
teachers should receive a thorough training for th 
work, and that it must be made worth their while 1 
undergo that training—that is to say, 1t must lead v 
to a career: which implies that there must be create 


ipportunities for pursuing that career. Evening-class 
saching for a few weeks in the winter will not serve; 


ad employers should see to 1 


t that thetechnical schools 


mall be filled all the year round, and in the daytime; 
ve Government encouraging technical education as 
uch as it does the elementary schools; which, indeed, 
ight be made the centres of instruction, thus bringing 
rout a closer co-ordination of elementary and technr 
il education, with advantage to both and economy in 
ie matter of buildings and equipment. 


* * 


An American engineering 


* * 


contemporary makes the 


llowing intimate confession: “ Engineers who have 
scasion to design ornamental bridges or buildings 
‘ust often realise their lack of preparation in even the 
mplest fundamentals of architectural design.” Not 
ofcen as the public have realised it. More often the 
igineers have denied most strenuously their lack of 
chitectural training, or they have said that there was 
) need for it—that, on the architect’s own showing, an 
ject that adroitly fulfils and frankly expresses its 
irpose 1s 2/50 facto beautiful—e.g.,the Charing Cross 
idge. Anything that an architect can do, an engi- 
‘er can, by reason of his more strenuous training, do 
Stly better. An engineer is an Admirable Crichton, 
20 can go anywhere and do anything, from hemming 
aanaxerchief to dropping the middle span of a bridge 
to the river. And now, after half a century of un- 
oken and robustious self-assertion, the engineer has 
sudden spasm of extravagant modesty. He confesses 
norance of “ even the simplest fundamentals of archi- 
ctural design.” No architect would have had the 
vart to bring this accusation against him; nor was it 
scessary. Red-oxide Behemoths declare its super- 
ity. But this accession of humility is a most hopeful 
zn. It virtually serves Frightfulness notice to quit 


r last stronghold but one. 


And yet one is mistrust- 


lof the object. If engineers intend “to design 
namental bridges or buildings,” the effect will be in- 
utely worse than when they were content with 
yeauty unadorned.” But they ought to learn alittle 
chitecture, if only they will apply their knowledge in 
© spirit of the architect who learns a little engineer- 
z. Each would then have enough respect for the 
ner's vacation to refrain from usurping it. Perhaps 
at is Our engineering contemporary’s idea. 


* * 


\ 
* 


* 


The well-meaning instructions in house-jobbing 
uch “A Master Plumber” contributes to the 


My 


Evening News’’ have 


not escaped criticism. 


Aouseholder,’’ for instance, questions the wisdom 


encouraging unqualified 


persons to tamper with 


sctric-lighting installations. Dealing with the 
lvice that should the householder find that the fuse 
blown he should obtain from an electrician a short 
agth of fuse wire, the critic assumes unpleasant 
nsequences. He says that the householder almost 
variably buys a fuse a size larger than that put in 

the supply company, with the result that the 
pply company’s fuse blows before the consumer’s 
se, putting the whole place in darkness. The 
useholder, seeing that something is wrong, imme- 
ately sends for the electrician, who finds the fault 
d removes it, and then has to notify the supply 
mpany, incurring much more expense than if he 


d sent for the electrician 
ere are consequences to 


in the first place. But 
be apprehended from 


2ddling with electric wiring which are far more 
mous than the discovery that it is cheaper to 
Sage an expert, and we do not think that amateurs 
ould be tempted to incur them. Our advice to the 
terprising householder with regard to his wiring 
stallation is that he should severely let it alone. 


cherwise he may chance to 


ock of his life.’’ 


get, very literally, “the 
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Architects and builders are somewhat deeply 
involved in the questions of fuel economy which 
were dealt with in the report of the committee upon 
that subject which was presented at the Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association. All that emerges 
from that report amounts merely to a confirmation of 
the common knowledge that the wastage is vast, and 
the need for economy is more urgent than ever 
before. Our coalfields have been for a considerable 
time within measurable distance of exhaustion, and 
events seem in conspiracy to hasten the catastrophe. 
That this is a matter in which architects and contrac- 
tors can wield valuable influence is recognised by the 
committee, who make a pointed reference to “the 
question of improvements in the construction and 
installation of improved fire-grates, to which the 
attention of architects, builders, and the public 
generally ought to be drawn.’’ Hence this note. 


* * * * 


This is by no means the first occasion on which we 
have felt constrained to refer to the subject. With 
one aspect of it, indeed, we dealt at considerable 
length. In our issues for July 14 and 21, 1900, we 
published a very valuable article, in which a contrac- 
tor detailed his experiences as a large buyer and 
consumer of coal. He expounded a scientific system 
of buying. He had felt, he said, on starting to buy 
coal for a large contract near London, that the time 
had come to be satisfied no longer with any parti- 
cular coal because it was black, but to employ some 
simple and practical method by which a uniform 
amount of steam-raising power could be secured for 
every penny that was spent. He insisted upon 
receiving for his money the standard number of 
B.T.U. per ton, and he found that 70 B.T.U. per 
penny of cost per ton was a reasonable basis 
for further orders. By adopting this method 
his firm saved £10 per week on a certain 
contract, or one per cent. on the gross value 
of the contract. If this matter were pressed by 
contractors, the aggregate saving would be enormous, 
and it would be a national economy, not only in its 
effect on contractors’ profits, but in its conservative 
effect on coal; for coalowners would be careful to 
minimise the “slack’’ which could no longer be 
foisted on the consumer. Sir William Ramsay’s 
suggestion, some time ago, that all the vast expense 
of coal-getting and its carriage over long distances 
by rail could be entirely obviated if the stuff were 
converted to energy in the mines, is merely visionary, 
and before it can be realised the mines will have been 
exhausted, unless really practicable measures of 
economy can be immediately and _ stringently 
enforced. 


* * * * 


If public health is to be maintained, good housing 
must be provided, is a truism that cannot be too often 
reiterated. It was the theme upon which many 
speakers played variations at the recent Congress of 
the Sanitary Association of Scotland. Dr. H. J. Rae 
said it was a waste of money to take a patient from a 
crowded, badly ventilated house, to a sanatorium for 
a few months, and after his discharge to send him 
back to his former unhygienic surroundings. Dr. 
W. F. Brown said that the expectation of the curative 
results of the sanatoria had not been realised. 
Progressive improvement there was undone on return 
home; housing conditions were the crux of the 
problem. Councillor William Graham, M.A., 
mentioned that in the St. Leonard’s Ward, Edin- 
burgh, the rate of infant mortality in 1915 was 180 
per 1,000 births, compared with 45.4 in a well-housed 
ward like Merchiston. With statistics like these in 
all large centres, a declining birth-rate, and the 
ravages of war, this was not the time for weak-kneed 
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action in housing reform. Advocating State aid, Mr. 
Graham said that we are to-day faced with the plain 
alternatives of spending public money on good 
housing, or spending it in the treatment of consump- 
tion and other diseases, or on combating crime in 
the crowded areas. That these are all stock argu- 
ments may possibly deaden their force, but does not 
destroy their validity; and the whole question of 
housing resolves itself into the simple issue of 
whether the nation prefers to spend its money on 
effectual prevention or on dubious cure. 


HERE AND SLO ERE: 


HE architectural propagandist is on the war-path 
again, in full feather, and as the present happens 
to be a time when the old world is passing away 

and a new earth and a new heaven are in process of 
appearing, the busy reformer finds ears ready to re- 
ceive his gospel. But let us beware of him. He isa 
dangerous fellow, and instead of leading us into the 
light he will take us back to chaos and the slough. 
That he has an alluring creed and puts it forward in 
a winning way, we will not for a moment deny, but 
let us not be. deluded by his sophistry. Earnest, 
brilliant, with a way of arresting our attention with 
clean-cut sentences full of that most perilous stuff— 
downright common-sense, he has the happiest knack 
of purveying his creed; but, let there be no mistake, 
he is the Pied Piper of Architecture, and if we follow 
to his tune we shall find all the good hopes of two 
decades of effort swallowed up in his mountain (in 
referring to which we may be permitted the digression 
of mentioning that Browning’s children went in at 
Hamelin and came out in Transylvania, and Hamelin 
is on the Weser, in Prussia, so a Pied Piper should be 
taboo to us for evermore). 


* * * * 


The gospel is that the only hope for our: architec- 
tural souls is to go back to “ honest ” building with 
“honest” materials; that is about the gist of it. There 
must be no more playing with the trimmings and frip- 
peries of “periods” and “styles,” all which are but 
weariness; and we must eschew “classical” architec- 
ture like the very plague. For these things have been 
weighed and found wanting. So henceforth there 1S 
to be an end to the study of Orders and the manners 
in which men have used them, for we shall be told that 
whatever great effects these gave when handled_by 
Greek or Roman, Peruzzi or Palladio, Gabriel or Per- 
rault, Wren or Cockerell, it us for us now only a sort 
of shirt-front architecture, mere lifeless building up, 
by rote and rule, of stocked and docketed pieces. 
Back then to “ honest ” building. It must be all sound 
stuff, and plain—plain especially it must be, according 


. 


| 


to the new gospel, else we shall surelv end in disaster 


ae 


And above all we must not seek after “ beauty ” ir) 
building; for that will come sweetly and of its owr| 
accord when we but handle stone and brick affec. 
tionately, and take a pride in leaving the marks of the 
hammer by which our material is wrought. All 0; 
which, the reader will readily agree, goes to make y 
a fine preaching campaign against the evils of ou 
architectural past. But, alas, when we turn to the 
examples of this creed we find them exasperating. Th¢ 
god has indeed the feet of clay. ‘This “ honest ” creec 
of building is the negation of all we have striven t 
learn about architectural composition and gracefu 
form, and leads us to no better work than a sort o 
architectural slinging of bits together. Thus we com 
upon a house whose front looks as though a wall o 
mortar had been built and the “architect” and hi} 
men had flung brick-bats and tile and splinters of ston 
at it till enough had stuck in to make the surface ful 
of “ playfulness” and delight; or it may be a churel 
which is all roof, and a fearsome roof at that, as thoug! 
fashioned by a Celt who had studied at Old Nurem 
berg and finished his education under the direction o 
the Arts and Crafts Society. For my own part, I wil 
have none of it. If there must be insistence on j 
manner of building, then as regards houses I discar 
the Garden City favourites ex 6/oc anu plump for thi 
Late Georgian, and for churches I can wish for m 
better modern examples than Bodlev gave us. Am 
pre-eminently I believe in the architect, proper! 
educated, drawing-board and all, as the only vehicli 
through which architecture may be expressed in thi 
present self-conscious era. 


* * * * 


It is the delight of children, when they have pilec 
up some card structure to a gloriously unstabl 
height, to knock the whole thing down with a crash 
and then to survey the wreckage with complet 
satisfaction. Some larger children, in the persons 0 
American contractors, are now playing just the sam 
game at San Francisco. The Pan-American Expos! 
tion is finished with, and the place is given over t 
the wreckers. - They are men with a keen sense 0 
business and a love for a sporting chance, and havin; 
come to the conclusion that it would pay them bette 
to demolish the structures wholesale rather than t 
take them down piecemeal, they are now having th 
time of their life. The buildings of the Expositio! 
are for the most part of timber and “ staff,” heay; 
columns and trusses being made up of a number 0 
unit members bolted together. The method of wreck 
ing them is simply to bore holes in the main support 
about 6 ft. from the base, then to insert sticks 0 
dynamite, and retire toa safe distance. The illus 
trations below show how the structures come to eartl 
In the one case an Italian tower (by Messrs. Bliss an: 
Favile) completely eclipses the famous Pisa 
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example in the matter of leaning. In the other the 
Arch of the Rising Sun (by Messrs. McKim, Mead, 
and White) is on the point of breaking itself to bits 
—an arch exceeding in size the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris, being no less than 203 ft. high to the top ot its 
crowning statuary of “ Eastern Civilisation.’ It is, 
of course, essentially necessary, this wrecking busi- 
ness, because the site has to be cleared and restored 
for San Francisco’s everyday needs. But one may 
suppose that those who spent their time and labour 
in designing and erecting these structures must 
experience a pang at the sight of their being thus 
hrown to the ground. The architects, however, may 
ecall with some degree of satisfaction the fees they 
eceived, and then, musing o’er the ruins, can mutter, 
sentimentally, Szc transit gloria mundi. 
UBIQUE. 


Eee PLA ES; 


Corner Pavilions, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

HESE two illustrations complete our series of 
plates of a very noteworthy building. No 
other features are more striking than the corner 

avilions to the principal court. They are splendidly 
onceived, and, in addition to their architectural 
omposition, display a fine use of lettering as decora- 
ive relief. One pavilion bears in large letters on the 
rieze the names of Newton and Franklin, while on 
he other are the names of Pasteur and Lavoisier, and 
bove, on the attic, are the names of other great 
cientists and noted men associated with technology. 


Restoration of an Old House at Norwich. 

The building shown in the drawing belongs to the 
-cclesiastical Commissioners. It was thought to be 
f no architectural interest. The roof was in a bad 
tate, and Sir William Dibdin happening to see it, 


‘ished it to be repaired. The architect, Mr. George © 


. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., of Norwich, began therefore 
ith the roof, and then evolved the design for the 
alf-timbered gable; he found a drawing at a sale 
howing a very similar gable which existed on a house 
ince pulled down. Later, old walls covered with 
laster had to be dealt with, and in the course of this 
ork the ground-floor window openings were brought 
light, as well as a little priest’s doorway, which is 
reserved as built. An old fireplace was also dis- 
losed, but fell down before it could be preserved. 
he tower archway is certainly one of the beauty 
90ts of old Norwich. The buildings seen through 
1¢ archway are part of the same range of old 
clesiastical buildings (now cottages) as this front 
abled portion. Some think the whole range forms 
ie rear block of buildings belonging to the Duke of 
orfolk, of which the old Strangers’ Hall forms the 
uef part now. 


Bakery and Electrical Engineering Laboratory, 
Cardiff Technical Institute. 
The illustrations are very complete in themselves, 
it the following notes are of service: In the bakery 
ost of the apparatus is movable, with the exception 
f the marble-topped table, the hot-plate, and the 
nk. There is a good supply of gas points along the 
all, and electric power cables are led into the room, 
though for the present it is not proposed to intro- 
uceé any machinery. The bakery will be used for 
smonstrating the methods of preparing both bread 
id confectionery, and the fittings have been 
signed accordingly. The room is well lighted by 
continuous skylight during the day and by sem1- 
direct electric light in the evening. In the electrical 
gineering laboratory trenches are provided for 
trying cables under the floor, from the switchboard 
test benches, motor-generators, and motor bench. 
€ arrangement provides for permanent connections 


from practically all apparatus to the switchboa rd,and 
avoids the use of a lot of temporary wiring during 
tests, which confuses students. The switchboard is 
of the plug type, with all connections drawn in on the 
front of the board and fully labelled. This allows 
students clearly to follow the connections, and, by 
means of suitable connecting jacks, to complete the 
circuits for any particular test. 


Facade of the Soane Museum. 

What is now the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was, of course, originally the town house of 
Sir John Soane. It displays pre-eminently the 
merits and the defects of that architect’s work 
Within, there are many strange fantasies, such as the 
dining-room chimneypiece and the ceiling of the 
front room on the ground floor, but the facade is 
comparatively free from eccentricities, and is in fact 
a very interesting example of a house front. There 
was originally a loggia on the first floor, but later 
the openings were tilled with windows, as at present 
existing. Most people think that the facade is of 


stucco, but in reality it is of Portland stone, painted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architectural Dug-Outs. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—Judging from the planning of the dug-outs 
recently captured from the Germans, as shown in your 
issue for last week, it is clear that an enemy architect 
was employed to assist the military engineers in ren- 
dering these underground halls habitable. The 
timber construction is of the simplest post and pan 
type, a series of timbers in baulk, spaced six feet 
apart, being used as storey posts, these in turn sup- 
porting the floor timber, and the beams carrying the 
wood sheeting immediately beneath the earth. There 
is nothing special in the construction, and in many 
ways the British dug-outs, while of a temporary 
nature, are far stronger and more scientific, inasmuch 
as they follow the system of braced props which is 
a feature of mining practice. Yet, notwithstanding the 
elementary principles employed by the Germans for 
what they considered permanent underground dwell- 
ings, a certain decorative character pervades these 
specimens of Teutonic ingenuity, particularly the 
banded neckings to the upright post and the paper 
wall ornament which serves as a cornice. At first 
sight one is reminded of the storey posts and beams 
which in the days of the wooden walls distinguished 
three-deckers; then one thinks of the roof timbers 
associated with the factories of the century before 
the last, and finally one decides that timber construc- 
tion offers many possibilities for small modern build- 
ings. A study of these dug-outs may lead to an 


extensive employment of timber for rebuilding farm-’ 


houses and cottages in the areas devasted by the War. 
This idea does not imply a return to the half-timber 
designs of Cheshire and Herefordshire, but an adavta- 
tion of the wooden houses of the Colonial period in 
America and of the Russian “ daitcha.” The ground 
floors of such new buildings should be of concrete 
6 in. thick, a plinth of brick, stone, or concrete should 
form the base, and on this the storey-posts and up- 
rights could be raised. The spaces between the ver- 
tical timbers would then be filled with concrete slabs 
3 in. thick and the exterior finished with weather- 
boarding, either painted, distempered, or tarred. 
This is not intended as a model specification, but only 
as an idea of the possibilities of using timber economic- 
ally. The result, architecturally considered, would be 
practical and graceful. 


London, S.W. Pak bA, 
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SCOTTISH NATIONAL BUILDING 
CODE: 


As we recorded in our issue of January 
19, page 25, there is now published and 
obtainable, through any bookseller, or 
from any of the firms which issue Govern- 
ment publications, a Scottish National 
Building Code (price 6d.) which consists 
of regulations for entering into and carry- 
ing out contracts for building works in 
Scotland, together with general conditions 
of contract and form of contract. 

The document was the outcome of con- 
ferences in 1915 between representatives of 
the various architectural societies of Scot- 
land, the Faculty of Surveyors of Scot- 
land, ‘the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation and other trades, repre- 
sentatives of various Government, munic!- 
pal, and local authorities being also_pre- 
sent. Sir Geo. R. Askwith presided. Some 
useful comments on it from the English 
contractor’s point of view appear in the 
‘© N_F-Record,”’ the official quarterly of the 
National Federation, from which these 
extracts are made. The ‘‘ Record’s”’ 
running commentary is of much practical 
interest. 

It is stated in a note that these general 
conditions of contract have been drafted 
upon the basis that it is essential to pro- 
vide: (1) That the drawings and specifica- 
tion shall represent the work to. be con- 
tracted for, and shall not be taken, : 
‘“merely as showing what is at present 
contemplated and intended, subject to such 
modificaticns and alterations as may be 
hereafter made’’: and (2) that the sum 
which shall become due to the contractor 
: shall be fixed, as far as prac- 
ticable, before the contract is entered into. 
It is further remarked that, in order that 
the employer may know what he will have 
to pay and the contractor what he is to 
receive schedules of quantities 
should represent the work embodied in the 
drawings and specification and should not 
be prepared merely to perform the func- 
tions of a schedule of rates. It is pointed 
out that this course is the more necessary 
in view of current methods of trading 
which compel ccntractors to order 
materials from merchants in _ definite 
quantities or to be sunovlied during a 
stated period. Consequently, unless the 
contractor knows, when tendering, nre- 
cisely what work he has to carry out, his 
tender must be based largely upon specu- 
lation. He is placed in the dilemma either 
of inflating his prices to meet any possible 
rise in market prices which may occur 
before he is in a position to make provision 
for material to be supplied by him, or of 
taking the risk of possible loss. In the 
latter event he may be tempted to formu- 
late fictitious claims or to substitute in- 
ferior materials and workmanship. It is 
in the interest of employers and of re- 
putable contractors to eliminate, as far as 
possible, such speculation, and to have the 
work priced on the basis of definite rather 
than indefinite factors. 


Lump Sum Contracts. 


It would appear that the kind of con- 
tract favoured-in Scotland is the lump sum 
contract, -whereas in this country the 
quantities part. contract is more generally 
oreferred.. The reason for this preference 
is that unless the original quantities are 
taken. out by a competent quantity sur- 
veyor, the contractor cannot have con- 
fidence in them and there is no provision 
in the usual conditions applicable to lump 
sum contracts for the correction of errors 
in the taking out of the quantities. As 
will be seen later on, the Scottish form 


gets over this objection. The Scottish 
condition of contract is preceded by certain 
regulations designed to facilitate its use 
and application under various circum- 
stances, such as where public authorities 
are concerned. 


Preparation of Quantittes. 

Among the regulations is the following 
important provision : ‘* All schedules issued 
shall be” prepared in accordance with the 
mode of measurement known as _ the 
Scottish Mode for the Measurement of 
Building Works 1915-16.” This is a 
valuable and important improvement, since 
it secures a reasonable uniformity of 
practice in the preparation of quantities to 
which we have as yet no parallel in this 
country. 

In order to meet any incompleteness in 
the standard mode of measurement it is 
further provided that: ‘‘In those trades 
where the Scottish mode may not be com- 
pleted, the mode of measurement adopted 
shall be stated in the schedule.”’ 

Another provision is: That persons ten- 
dering shall be held bound by their offer 
for the period stated in the form of offer, 
and where no such period is stated, for a 
period of twenty-eight days from the date 
fixed for lodging offers. 


Schedules of Quantities. 

It is further provided that, if requested, 
priced schedules shall be furnished (a) 
with the tender, (0) before the tender is 
accepted. 

Where priced schedules accompany the 
tender they are to be sealed up in a 
separate endorsed envelope, and if the 
tender is not accepted must be returned 
unopened, unless permission to open has 
been obtained. In the case of the three 
lowest tenders the envelopes may be 
opened without permission. All schedules 
shall be returned to persons unsuccessfully 
tendering. 

There is also a proviso that at the time 
the contract is entered into, security may 
be required by the employer for its due 
performance or by the contractor for the 
payment of moneys to become due under 
the contract. 

The general conditions of contract 
follow the usual lines, with which we are 
familiar in the R.I. Form, but attention 
may be called to the following points of 
difference, which may be of interest to us 
in England. 

In the clause (12) setting forth the value 
of work included in schedules of quanti- 
ties, it is stated that, if it shall be found 
that any work shown on the contract 
drawings or described in the specifications 
has been omitted from the schedule of 
quantities, or if the quantities have been 
under or over-stated, any such errors shall 
be rectified—the price to be adjustec 
accordingly. 

Provision is made in Clause 15 for the 
adjustment of rates in schedules, where 
there is a measurement up for extras and 
omissions at completion, by correcting any 
errors in the calculations of the contractor 
and the adjustment of any percentage 
which he may have added to or deducted 
from his tender. 


Alterations and Omissions. 

There is an important provision in 
Clause 16 for compensating the contractor 
for loss owing to alterations and omissions 
in the event of his being able to show that 
before receipt of notice of the intention to 
vary the works he had materials bought 
or prepared for the purpose of the originai 
contract and will thereby suffer loss. 

There is also provision for an allowance 
to be made in respect of excess quantities 


of material if the total quantity thereof in 
the completed work exceeds what was pro- 
vided in the schedules by more than 5 per 
cent., in the case of metals, or by more 
than 10 per cent., in the case of other kinds 
of material. The allowance is to be 
equivalent to any difference beyond 5 per 
cent. which there may be between the 
market prices at the date of acceptance and 
the date at which the contractor might 
reasonably be presumed to have had to 
make provision for the supply of such 
excess quantity. In regard to prime cost 
items, the goods are to be net after deduct- 
ing all discounts with the exception only 
of discount for cash, to the benefit of which 
up to the limit of 5 per cent., the contrac- 
tor shall be entitled. 

In the case of articles provided by the 
employer, the cost of carriage on returned 
empties will be refunded to the contractor 
with an addition of 10 per cent. 


Architect’s Responsibilities and 
Certzficates. 

Clause 27 deals with defects to be made 
good, and after providing the usual con- 
tractor’s responsibility for his work, says, 
‘but if it can be shown that any such 
failures have arisen in the work due to a 
defect in the architect’s design or to in- 
structions given by the architect, then the 
same shall be made good as extra work 
under these conditions, if so required by 
the architect.”’ 

That is a remarkable proviso, and in. 
dicates a different point of view among 
architects in Scotland from what appears 
to prevail here. 

The Scottish conditions make the archi. 
tect’s certificate for the final balance con. 
clusive—in the R.I. Form it is not $6. 
Clause 30 provides that if the architect 
should fail to certify the sums to which the 
contractor is entitled, or, if the fina 
adjustment of the accounts is not com. 
pleted within three months after the work: 
have been completed, the arbiter shall hav 
power to award interest at 5 per cent., 01 
the sums which have become due, shoul 
he consider that such certificates have beet 
unreasonably withheld or such final adjust 
ment unreasonably delayed by the em 
plover or those acting on his behalf. 


Sub-Contractors. 


Sub-contracting is not allowed excep 
by written consent, but the position of sub 
contractors is recognised in a way whicel 
would be much appreciated by that class ii 
this country, for, in Clause 31, provisiol 
is made regulating payments to sub 
contractors. 

In the case of a single contract for th 
whole work where the sub-contractor 
have been approved it is provided that th 
architect shall state in his certificates th 
amounts included in respect of the wor 
of the various sub-contractors, and _ th 
principal contractor shall, as soon as pos 
sible after receiving payment of the ir 
stalment due to him on the said certifieat 
pay over to the sub-contractors the pre 
portion thereof to which they may be et 
titled and the principal contractor shall ne 
be entitled to obtain another certificate fc 
a further instalment unless and untii h 
satisfies the architect that he has settle 
with his sub-contractors for their propo 
tions on the previous certificate. Furthe 
the architect shall notify each sub-cot 
tractor of the granting of such certifica' 
and of the amount certified for him, 

‘The provision shall not infer or invols 
any contract between the employer and th 
sub-contractors or any responsibility < 
liability on his part towards them.” 

If the R.I.B.A, had not set its fa 
against collaborating with the Nation 
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Federation and the Institute of Builders in 
he preparation of a recognised form of 
sub-contract such a clause would -have 
‘easonably met all requirements of sub- 
‘ontractors in this couniry. 


The arbitration clause, though much 
shorter than that in the R.I. Form of 
Yontract covers substantially the same 


sround. 

The actual contract agreement is quite 
short, and not call for 
emark. 


does Spt cial 


THE QUEBEC BRIDGE 
DISASTER. 


By the collapse of the central span of 
he Quebec bridge across the St. Lawrence, 
mn September 11, more than twenty lives 
vere lost. In 1907, two years after the con- 
truction of the bridge had begun, the fall 
f the southern span resulted in the loss 
f seventy lives. A discussion of that 
lisaster appeared in our issue of Septem- 
er 18, 1907, when the differences between 
imerican and British engineering practice 
vere compared, and it was suggested that 
imerican engineers did not at that time, 
sarule, allow a sufficient factor of safety. 
‘he present accident, however, if brief 
able messages are to be trusted, seems 
9 have arisen not from any fault in the 
esign, but from some hitch in the hoisting 
rocess. 
According to a description of the 
rrangements for hoisting the span, it was 
9 be placed by floating it at high tide 
eneath the gap between the ends of the 
antilever arms and attaching to its 
orners suspender bars by means of which 
ne span would be jacked un in short lifts. 
ight 1,000-ton jacks, two at each corner, 
vere to be used, and the span was to be 
uided during its ascent by two hanging 
“usses. 

At the date of this description all the 
lain members of the structure had been 
ompletely erected, and work was then 
eing hastened on the installation of 
1echanical equipment required for placing 
ve centre span. This span was a struc- 
ire 640 ft. long, 110 ft. high at the centre, 
nd 88 ft. wide. It would weigh, in the 
ondition in which it was to be lifted to 
lace, more than 5,000 tons. It was 
rected at Sillery Cove, three miles below 
1e site of the bridge, and was to be floated 
) place on six large pontoons constructed 
4 the purpose, three being used under 
ach end. Long steel links suspended 
‘om the four corners of the cantilever 
rms were to be connected by means of 
ins to the floating span at the extreme 
ood tide, when the current would be least. 
s the tide receded the pontoons would 
ll away from the superstructure, leaving 

Suspended. The jacks were then to be 
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CENTRAL SPAN OF QUEBEC BRIDGE, 640 FT. LONG AND WEIGHING MORE 
THAN 5,000 TONS. 


brought into play, and the span slowly 
lifted to its proper elevation and coupled 
up. The whole operation, if everything 
worked smoothly, would not require more 
than twenty-four hours. 

A 12 to 16-ft. tidal range, producing 
currents of six to eight miles at the bridge, 
materially increased the difficulties in- 
volved, and a quiet day, with practically 
a complete absence of wind had to be 
chosen. 

Observations of the weather have been 
carried on with considerable elaboration 
during the past two years, and records 
have been prepared showing the proba- 
bilities at this season. A wireless storm 
detector was installed at the bridge site, and 
records of this have been taken for the past 
year. This indicator shows the approach 
of an electrical, storm about six hours 
before it arrives. The bridge was also 
kept in close touch with the meteorological 
observatories in Toronto and Quebec, so 
that all data were available as soon as they 
were obtained. 


REBUILDING DUBLIN. 


Mr. William Kaye-Parry, the civil en- 
gineer and architect, discussing with a 
‘Dublin Daily Express ’’ representative 
the construction of buildings to replace 
those destroyed in the rebellion, expressed 
the desire to assist the Corporation and 
facilitate property owners in the general 
rebuilding. He suggests that in order to 
expedite the work and avoid the possibility 
of subsequent litigation in claims for tres- 
pass or ‘‘ ancient lights,’’ an indepen- 
dent tribunal should be formed which 
would consider the plans of all buildings 
to be erected. Mr. Kaye-Parry referred to 


READY 


the existence of such a tribunal in Edin- 
burgh, which is known as the ‘‘ Court of 
Guild.’”’ The court in examining plans 
would, in dealing with the question of 
approval or disapproval of the architect’s 
designs, take into consideration any objec- 
tions made by adjoining property owners 
in respect of ancient hghts or any other 
claim, such as for encroachment 
trespass. 

In this procedure every owner proposing 
to build could be given as great facilities 
as possible consistent with his neighbours’ 
interests. The most practical result of the 
formation of such an examining body 
would be the saving of expense, costly liti- 
gation being avoided. Not infrequently the 
time of the court is occupied in the hear- 
ing of suits arising from claims for the in- 
terference with ancient lights where the 
cause of action is vexatious or the griev- 
ance an imaginary one. The approval of 
plans by the tribunal would at once dispose 
of any objection, and once the building 
had gone up no claim could be entertained 
or any action instituted against the owner. 
Another of Mr. Kaye-Parry’s suggestions, 
which was well received by the members 
of the Corporation, with whom the archi- 
tects conferred recently, was, that with the 
consent of the adjoining owner one wall 
should suffice between two buildings, and 
that it should not be necessary for each 
house to have independent party walls. It 
is suggested that where a wall sufficiently 
strong to prevent the spread of fire, already 
exists, it should not be necessary, in build- 
ing a new house to adjoin, to erect a 
separate party wall. This would have the 
effect of cheapening construction and pro- 
vide more room space, an important con- 
sideration where rents are high and space 
valuable in all buildings in the leading 
thoroughfares. 


or 
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PROPOSED KITCHENER 
MEMORIAL COTTAGES. 


A writer in the “Morning Post” 
elaborates a scheme for the provision of 
dwellings for disabled soldiers and sailors. 
This scheme, he holds, would provide an 
appropriate memorial to Lord Kitchener, 
seeing that as a soldier and patriot Lord 
Kitchener’ s immense popularity was due 
in no small measure to his constant and 
painstaking care of the health and well- 
being of the rank and file serving under 
him. 

It is freely admitted on all sides that 
there is a great shortage of housing 
accommodation in and around most of the 
big towns. Rents are very high, and owing 
to “the increased cost of building must tend 
to become still higher. As an average 
figure, it may be “stated without fear of 
contradiction that, inclusive of rates 
(which are a very great factor in all hous- 
ing calculations), it is impossible for a 
working man with a family to secure any- 
thing like proper accommodation in or 
around London or the large towns under 
7s. to ros. per week. 

No scheme of pensions is likely to be 
on such a scale as will enable the partially 
disabled and those who can no longer 
follow their trade to pay such rents as 
these, whether the houses are provided by 
private enterprise or under the Housing 
Acts. 

It is suggested, therefore, that every 
county should have an opportunity of 
erecting a permanent memorial to its 
brave men by the erection of groups of 
well-built, well-drained cottages in the 
vicinity of those towns where the county 
regiments have their headquarters, or in 
the vicinity of the great Naval depéts. 

The houses would be built in blocks of 
six or twelve (not more than twelve in one 
locality), grouped round areas of land 
sufficient to provide each either with a 
large garden or an allotment of about 
twenty poles. In addition there would, 
wherever circumstances permit, be a small 
recreation ground where the children of 
the occupiers could play. A general 
workshop would also be provded with each 
group of cottages to be used for educa- 
tional purposes and by the men as a 
hobby. 

It is not suggested that the cottages 
should take the form of almshouses, nor 
that any taint of pauperism should attach 
to their occupation, but that (apart from 
the initial cost) they should be in every 
way self-supporting. The rents charged 
would be sufficient to cover the cost of 
repairs, rates, insurance, and manage- 
ment, plus a contribution to a general 
benefit fund to provide better opportuni- 
ties in life for the children of those coming 
under the scheme. A financial statement 
shows that, on the basis of 2,000 cottages, 
this benefit fund would amount to about 
£5,000 a year, after providing a home and 
allotment for 2,000 families at least, at a 
rent which they could afford to pay, and 
which, generally speaking, would be 50 
per cent. below that paid for poorer accom- 
modation under quite different conditions. 

The benefit fund would be used for 
practical purposes, such as the appren- 
ticing of boys to trades, additional 
education, grants to those wishing to 
emigrate to British Colonies, and so on. 
In other words, these children would have 
secured to them the same opportunities 
for rising and doing well in the world as 
would probably have been their lot under 
conditions prevailing prior to the war. 

The general scheme of the organisation 


would be a permanent administrative 
Board in London, acting in conjunction 
with County Committees of representative 
men, who would delegate members to sit 
upon the board. The provision of land, the 
erection of the cottages, and all financial 
matters would be under the direct control 
of the board, while the County Committees 
would select the pensioners and _ their 
successors by ballot. They would also 
make recommendations for apprentice- 
ship, education, and other grants, and 
deal with all matters personal to the pen- 
sioners. Complete freedom of action to 
the occupants would be given, but it is 
anticipated that a large amount of help 
and advice in matters of difficulty could 
be rendered by individual members of the 
County Committees to pensioners. 

The size and internal arrangement of 
the cottages would vary, so that the local 
committees would be able from time to 
time to adjust the accommodation to the 
needs of the family. For example, cot- 
tages with three bedrooms, a sitting-room, 
and a kitchen would be suitable for a man 
having a large family and a pension above 
the normal rate, while smaller cottages 
with a good living-room and two bedrooms 
would meet the needs of married couples 
with only one child. 

It will be seen that the scope of this 
scheme is largely circumscribed by the 
immediate and urgent housing needs of 
the country, coupled with an opportunity 
for each county to erect a local memorial 
of a practical and permanent character to 
benefit men in the regiments and naval 
units to which it is more particularly 
attached by local sentiment. 

There are some forty counties in 
England alone, without counting Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. A distribution 
of. 2,000 cottages in England therefore 
represents some fifty cottages to a county. 
This means that a sum of £10,000 to 
£12,000 would have to be raised by each 
county. No great effort, surely, for an 
object of such permanent benefit. 

It is estimated that groups of cottages 
and allotments could be provided at an 
average cost of not more than £250 per 
cottage. 


THE TRAINING OF BUILDING 
-TEAGHERS. 


The training of teachers of building sub- 
jects is continuing to receive attention by 
the Board of Education. A course of in- 
struction was held at Bournemouth last 
year which awakened so much in 
terest in the teachers attending that the 
Board decided to repeat the experiment, 
and a second short course has recently 
been conducted at the Municipal College, 
Bournemouth, where twenty-nine selected 
teachers attended daily from July 31 to 
August 12. Instruction was given in the 
method of co-ordinating and presenting to 
technical classes the subject matter which 
may suitably be included in a senior course 
of instruction. 

The object of the course was to give 
guidance to qualified teachers rather than 
to impart original information, and the 
lectures were conducted with this aim in 
view. 

A few teachers who were exempt from 
military service were able to continue 
their studies from last year’s work, and 
spent a most useful period in determining 
the best methods of presenting some of the 
more difficult sections of the subjects and 
entering into greater detail than was pos- 
sible in the limited period of last year’s 
course. 


t 

The teachers attending for the first time | 
concentrated on the grouping, selection of 
subject matter, and class procedure for’ 
students passing through a first-year | 
course of senior work in a_ recognised 
building grouped course. 

As previously, the group of subjects, 
consisted of building construction and! 
drawing, building mathematics and geo-| 
metry, and building science. 

The constructional subject was treated) 
from an architectural standpoint, every) 
effort being made to cultivate a sense of 
good proportion in the details of building 
work, while maintaining a correct rela.| 
tion between parts of any building which 
might have been selected for study. 

The necessity for improvement in the’ 
standard draughtsmanship and the group-| 
ing of details was impressed, and a large 
number of carefully prepared pencil draw- 
ings graded for the class work in senior 
courses was exhibited. 

The mathematics and geometry lectures 
dealt very fully with the building treat. 
ment of this subject, and aimed at im. 
pressing the teachers in attendance with 
the scope of application of algebra and 
calculations available for specialised use, 

Practical geometry is usually well E 
adequately taught by building teachers, 
while the mathematics has systematically 
been neglected. This neglect is mot 
justified, and has caused a great weakness 
in the consideration of structural problems 
arising in connection with large buildings 
in more advanced courses of instruction. 

In the above-named lectures the ground- 
work necessary for building students was 
fundamentally treated, and made more 
appealing than usual by presenting truths 
by concrete forms and the free use of 
models and apparatus. 

The course outlined shows the ptac- 
ticability of obtaining close relationship 
between the mathematics and plane and 
solid geometry. 

The. subject of building science was 
divided into lecture work and_ practical 
experiments. An interesting and _ very 
satisfactory collection of experimental 
investigations were gone through and the 
main points of difficulty explained and 
demonstrated. Each teacher in attend- 
ance completed a considerable number of 
the experiments included in the course, 
and prepared valuable notes of the 
principles verified. 

This experimental work will do much 
to establish further the value of practical 
building science, which is a new subject 
in courses of instruction for building 
students. The experience gained will 
undoubtedly assist in developing the teach- 
ing of this important subject, which is a 
means of imparting information that 
cannot be soundly obtained from 
theoretical instruction. 

The work of the course was supervise 
by Mr. Hugh Davies, His Majesty’s In- 
spector of Building Schools, and_ the 
following gentlemen took charge of the 
subjects forming the course group: 

Mr. W. R. Jaggard, F.R.1.B.A., of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, London 
(building construction and drawing); 
Mr. F. E. Drury, F.1.S.E., M.C.1., head 
of the Department of ‘Building and Civi 
Engineering, Royal Technical Institute 
Salford (building mathematics and geo- 
metry); Mr. A. R. Sage, vice-principal of 
the London County Council School 01 
Building, Brixton, and Mr. A. Everett, 
B.Sc., of the same school (building 
science). Mr. W. Munn Rankin, M.Se., 
the head master of the Municipal College. 
Bournemouth, performed the duties 0! 
secretary to the course most efficiently. 
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NEW INFIRMARY AT EYE. 
A new infirmary at Eye, Suffolk, for the 
urtismere. and Hoxne Unions, was 
ened last week. It has taken three 
urs to build and complete, and stands on 
‘vated ground abutting on the G.E.R. 
e just outside Eye Station, the land 
supied being about seven acres in extent. 
this the buildings absorb 24 acres, and 
‘ma compact block, with the adminis- 
itive part in the centre, the wards as 
ngs, the dining hall with chapel above, 
d other buildings being in the rear. In- 
iding staff, there is accommodation for 
5 people in the main buildings—a few 
re can be quartered in the receiving and 
ectious wards, which are quite detached— 
nprising 62 men, 70 women, 14 children, 
d a staff of 29. The central portion of 
2 main block, which is set apart for 
ministration, has three storeys; the 
und floor provides accommodation for 
» master, Matron, and nurses; the first 
or for the doctor’s surgery, operating 
ym, and maternity wards, and the second 
or for the master’s and nurses’ bed- 
yms. Above these and between the roof 
ibers are massive iron tanks, with a 
yacity of 10,000 gallons, which supply 
» water for the whole institution. Here, 
), the water is softened. The ground- 
or sleeping wards and day-rooms of men 
d women, which are themselves sub- 
‘ided, are for the infirm, while those 
ove, which are similar, are for the sick. 
e verandahs, approached from each of 
» wards, are on the south side, and thus 
winter afford protection from the cold 
nds. The upper wards, being 
oroached by four separate stone stair- 
ses, afford adequate escape in case of 
*. In the rear of the dining-hall, which 
immediately behind the central block, 
the culinary department. The latest 
king appliances have been installed, 
d it is noteworthy that all meat and 
Zetables are cooked by steam. Still 
‘ther in the rear, and forming another 
ck, are the laundry buildings, in which 
» latest labour saving appliances have 
‘n introduced. Two large vertical 22-ft. 
'g boilers generate the steam for heat- 
; the whole buildings by hot water, as 
las for the laundry, the cooking, purnp- 
; baths, and domestic sunvly. Attached 
the boiler-house are workshops and 
res, as well as quarters for four able- 
lied persons—presumably for the 
‘ommodation of members of the perma- 
ut Working staff employed in this part of 
» infirmary, 
Che whole of the buildings are lighted 
air-petrol gas, which is made by two 
all engines from 2 per cent. of petrol 
1 98 per cent. of air. Not only are the 
ire buildings heated with steam radia- 
Ss, but there are fire-places in addition, 
ich can be used in exceptionally cold 
ather. The board room. which gives 
‘ommodation for seventy-five Guardians, 
ms part of a separate block, which 
addition comprises committee room, 
tk’s office, porter’s lodge, receiving 
rds, ete. 
Che walls throughout are built of brick, 
th outside red facings, and the roofs 
» Covered with glazed pantiles. The 
ide woodwork is stained and varnished 
‘que oak colour, and the walls are 
stered and coloured. Pitchpine wood 
eks are used for the floors of the down- 
it-rooms, while pitchpine boards, all of 
ich are polished, form the floors of the 
stairs rooms. 
The architect is Mr. Herbert J. Green, 
X.1.B.A., of Norwich, and the general 
Iding contractor Mr. J. Gibbons, of 


owfield, 


VICTORIAN HARDWOODS. 


The question of utilising Victorian hard- 
wood more extensively in public buildings 
without causing a large increase in expen- 
diture has been under consideration by the 
Australian Minister for Public Works 
for some time past. Mr. Adamson stated 
that he was so satisfied with the suitable- 
ness and cost of the timber that he had 
issued directions to his department for a 
more extensive use of Victorian hardwood 
weatherboards and linings for new public 
buildings, and for extensions of existing 
buildings, where practicable. Internal 
finishings of plain design were to be of the 
same material, and it was anticipated that, 
with the simple method of oiling the sur- 
face lightly, or leaving the natural wood 
finish, the ultimate cost would be less than 
if the work were done with imported soft 
wood. Directions had also been issued 
that school fittings and office furniture and 
fittings for the public departments were to 
be constructed of Victorian hardwood, and 
experiments were being made to ascertain 
whether Victorian hardwood could be used 
in school furniture, at a cost which would 
compare favourably with Queensland hoop 
pine, which had been used largely for some 
years. Every effort would be made to in- 
troduce to the fullest extent Victorian 
hardwood in the new University buildings, 
for which working designs were now being 
prepared. An arrangement had been made 
with the Government seasoning kiln at 
Newport to supply seasoned hardwood 
weatherboards for Government works at 
the rate of 11s. gd. per roo ft. lineal, and 
if the output of the mill compared reason- 
ably with samples submitted, a distinct 
saving would be effected. 


ALICK G. HORSNELL, 2nd LIBUT., SUFFOLK 


REGIMENT. 


(Killed in Action July 1916.) } 
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OBITUARY, 


The late Alick Horsnell. 

We reproduce on this page a portrait 
of Alick G. Horsnell, second-lieutenant in 
the Suffolk Regiment, by whose death in 
france the profession of architecture in 


this country has lost one of the most 
talented of the younger men. A _ short 


appreciation of Mr. Horsnell appeared in 
our issue for August 23. We are indebted 
to the “ Architectural Association Journal ” 
for the portrait. 


Second-Lieut. F. Reid. 
Second-Lieut. John Reid, who resided 
with his parents at 60, Whetstone Lane, 
Birkenhead, joined the Cheshire Regi- 
ment on August 11, 1914, his twentieth 
birthday, and received a commission in 
the King’s (Liverpool Regiment) in 
August, 1915. He went to the front on 
July 14, 1916, and was killed in action on 
August 18. He was educated at Claughton 
Higher Grade School and Liverpool Insti- 
tute, on leaving which he was articled to 
Messrs. Morter and Dobie, architects and 
surveyors, Dale Street, Liverpool, and all 
through his career from early school life 
onward he was a _ universal favourite, 
enjoying something more than mere popu- 

larity among his many friends. 


Mr. Edwin Fones. 

Mr. Edwin Jones, builder, of Upper 
Northgate Street, Chester, who died last 
week, began business on his own account 
some thirty years ago. Among the con- 
tracts he carried out was the building of 
the Mission Church, Sealand Road, aiso 
some blocks of houses in Liverpool Road, 
Victoria Road, and Hough Green. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


With the Forces. 

Mr. H. W. Leonard, who for the past 
six years has held an important position in 
the Publicity Department of the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., has recently joined up 
for service with the London Electrical 
Engineers. 


A Plasterwork Contract. 


Messrs. John Tanner and Son, of 
London and Liverpool, have been _en- 
trusted with the whole of the fibrous 


plasterwork of the extensions to the Man- 
chester Royal Exchange (Messrs. Brad- 
shaw and Gass, architects). 


Memorial Prize for Building Students. 

A prize to be awarded annually to the 
student most distinguishing himself in 
original work in the building department 
has been established at the Northern 
Polytechnic in memory of the late Mr. 
Richard Roberts. 


Labour Needed for Factorv Building. 

It is stated that the Ministry of Muni- 
tions is still in want of labour for the com- 
pletion of munition factories in course of 
erection, and men not eligible for the Army 
and not already engaged on war work can 
render patriotic service by applying for 
such work through the Labour Exchanges. 
Guaranteed employment at current rates of 
wages will be given to suitable men. 


Curing Damp [ntertors. 

When the interior of a house wall is dis- 
coloured through dampness, the trouble 
may possibly spread and cause much ex- 
pense. Instances are known where the 
plaster and the woodwork have perished 
through humidity. We hear that a house 
in Leicester which previously was exceed- 
ingly damp was roughcasted with Pudloed 
cement two years ago, and that the archi- 
tect and his client have both expressed their 
satisfaction with the change which has 
taken place. The makers of Pudlo inform 
us that they can refer to several hundreds 
of similar cases. 


Wall-Tablet Memorials. 

Mr. T. W. Haigh, architect, of Liver- 
pool, has recently designed two wall- 
tablets for the names of those who have 
joined His Majesty’s Forces. One has 
been fixed in the “room ” of the Liverpool 
Stock Exchange and the other in the 
board-room of the Liverpool Select Vestry 
at the Brownlow Hill Institution (Liver- 
pool Workhouse). This latter tablet is in 
mahogany to correspond with the other 
room fixtures; the panel grounds are 
covered with gold leaf. The tablet in the 
Stock Exchange is of English oak. It 1s 
intended eventually to use copper for the 
permanent record in this case. 


A Nurse Cavell Memorial. 

A reredos to the memory of Nurse Edith 
Cavell was unveiled on the 1oth inst. by 
the Bishop of the Diocese at Holy Trinity 
Church, Norwich. When residing at 
Norwich Miss Cavell was accustomed to 
worship at Holy Trinity, and her aged 
mother is still a regular member of the 
congregation. The reredos represents the 
Last Supper according to the conception 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and on the south- 
eastern wall of the chancel has been 
erected a brass plate bearing the following 
inscription: “To the glory of God the 
Reredos in this Church was subscribed for 
and erected by some admirers of Edith 
Cavell, the martyr Nurse, eldest daughter 
of the jRev, F. -and -Mrs,+.Cavell» of 


Swardeston and Norwich, who was shot in 
Brussels, October 12, 1915. To fittingly 
perpetuate the memory of one who laid 
down’ her life for others and ever to remind 
us of the power of the Cross of Christ to 
those who would follow as she did in the 
Master’s train. ‘ Patriotism is not enough. 
I must have no hatred or bitterness 
towards anyone’ (from her last words).” 


Dundee Schemes. 

Dundee Town Council after the war pro- 
pose to embark on several schemes of im- 
provement, which are estimated to cost 
£120,000. These works, according to a 
report submitted by the City Engineer at 
a meeting of the Works Committee, will 
include the construction of sewers, the 
construction of a road to the top of the 
Law, phthisis pavilions at King’s Cross 
Hospital, tennis pavilions at Broughty 
Ferry, stables for Cleansing Department in 
Edward Street and Cherryfield Lane, 
completion of central improvement 
scheme, and minor street improvements— 
all to be executed within three years. The 
improvements, it was pointed out, would 
give employment to large numbers of 
labourers, stonebreakers, bricklayers, 
masons, joiners, plasterers, painters, and 
other tradesmen. 


Fire Protection in a Wholesale Drapery 
Store. 

Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd., of Park 
Works, Manchester, who are the manu- 
facturers of the ‘‘ Simplex ’’ Fire Extinc- 
teur, have received a letter from Messrs. 
Price and Co., a large firm of wholesale 
and retail drapers in Belfast,. testifying to 
the remarkable efficiency of these appli- 


ances. A fire broke out in the firm’s store 
where empties, paper, fittings, etc., are 
kept. The fire had obtained a good hold 


when some members of the staff applied 
the six ‘‘ Simplex ’’ extincteurs which had 
been installed in the building. Within ten 
minutes (before the fire brigade arrived) 
the outbreak was well under control. The 
firm’s stock and buildings are of! great 
value, but owing to the timely application 
of the ‘‘ Simplex ’’ extincteurs the damage 
caused by the fire amounted to less than 


#100. 


Canadian Houses for France. 


In connection with the recently reported 
movement to introduce Canadian houses 
especially built for shipment to France, 
Senator Danderand, president of the 
Canadian section of the Comité France 
Amériqué, has informed the ‘* Financial 
Post” that a semi-official Government 
organisation, sitting at Ottawa, will call 
for tenders later on for the purpose of 
establishing a steady flow of houses to the 
devastated regions of France and 
Belgium. The Canadian Government 
has intimated to the French Government 
that from 500 to 1,000 houses will be con- 
tributed by the former, and it is thought 
that this may lead to an export trade in 
them, temporarily at least. Seven sample 
houses have been sent to France. Thev 
were constructed by the Committee of 
National Aid of Toronto, the Ottawa Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and Montreal 
individuals. 


Converting Shops into Houses. 

At a recent meeting of Glasgow Town 
Council, a member asked whether, in 
view of the scarcity of housing accommo- 
dation in the city, the Corporation could 
take any steps to secure that shops, of 
which there were a great number at pre- 
sent unoccupied, be converted into 
dwelling-houses, in order to relieve to 
some extent the pressure consequent upon 


the scarcity of dwelling-houses. Th 
Town Clerk pointed out that the Corpora] 
tion had no power to do as suggested, bu 
he had the authority of the Master 4| 
Works for stating that at present, and fo} 
some time past, there had been applica 
tions before the Dean of Guild Court fe] 
converting existing shops in various part 
of the city into dwelling-houses. Wher} 
the reconstruction plans showed compl} 
ance with the requirements of th 
Building Regulations Act, permission wa| 
granted by the Dean of Guild Court, an 
that had been very frequent. 


] 
I 


Norman Relics in Essex. ! 
During the cleaning of Orsett Churel’ 
Essex, an ancient painting was discovere! 
on the north wall. Sir William St. Joh) 
Hope, formerly of the Society of Antiqui 
ries, has been consulted, and has give 
advice as to preserving it. The cemer) 
which covered the Norman entrance he 
been removed, and the rector states th; 
it may now be classed among the fine 
examples of Norman doorways in th 
country. 


A British Red Cross Stamp. 

All the Allies, with the exception (| 
Serbia and Montenegro, have issue 
special stamps which sell at_a premium jj 
aid of their war charities. By this meai| 
enormous sums have been collected j 
farthings and halfpennies in Russi: 
France, Italy, and Belgium for t 
\wounded, or for the soldiers’ widows ar 
orphans. A British Red Cross stamp he 
now been issued. It has been engravé 
and printed gratuitously by Messr| 
Perkins, Bacon and Co., the printers | 
the first postage stamp ever issued—tl 
historic ‘‘ Penny Black ’’ English stamp | 
1840. These war stamps are being so 
at a penny each, or 6d. the set of § 
different colours, by the National Philate] 
War Fund, 151, Strand, W.C. The pr) 
ceeds go to the British Red Cross and $ 
John of Jerusalem. The design is ei] 
blematic of Britain taking up the swo 
of justice, and the Philatelic Secretary | 
H.M. the King, in accepting the gift of| 
special die proof of the stamp for t 
King’s collection, writes: ‘‘ His Majes 
is very pleased with the design and thin 
it most appropriate.”’ 


After-War Building Boom. 

The General Council of the Amalg 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joine} 
it is announced, has recommended me; 
bers of that society to affiliate with f 
National Housing and Town Planni 
Council, and that the equivalent of 1d. } 
annum on the British membership | 
taken from the general funds for that pi 
pose. The reason they advance in st 
port of the recommendation is that 0) 
100,000 houses will be required to be bu 
annually after the war to meet the she 
age apart from the question of demolii 
ing slum areas in crowded industr 
districts. The proposal has been 3) 
mitted to a vote of the members. | 


In reply to the Local Government Boi 
inquiries regarding public works to. 
started after the war, the Hartlepool To 
Council have decided to state that tl 
propose to proceed with their ,hous! 
scheme, and other probable works are | 
proposed extension northwards On | 
Promenade, the protection of the cliff 
the south of the Promenade, and the Pp 
vision of a new school at Throston; wl 
reference may also be made to a ba 
for a tunnel under the channel betw 
Hartlepool and Middleton, or for a brit 
over it. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Electrical Power Distribution. 

A paper on this subject was read at the British Association’s 
meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Mr. Charles H. Merz, who 
qas for many years been an advocate and expert on the centrali- 
sation of electric power. Owing to the action of the Board of 
Trade under the absurd Electric Lighting Acts, in encouraginy 
oans to municipalities and parish councils of any ‘size without 
veference to the standardisation of supply voltage and frequency 
even in contiguous districts, the country is wasting annually 
yuge quantities of coal, whilst manufacturers of moters have 
o stock them for dozens of different supplies. 

Mr. Merz stated that if all processes involving power, trac- 
ion, lighting, etc., were dealt with electrically from a few 
‘entres there would be a saving of 25,000,000 tons of coal annu- 
illy in the near future and 60,000,000 eventually. At present 
senerating sets are one-twentieth the size they ought to be, and 
ites leave much to be desired in regard to space, coal, water, 
ind railway facilities. The author’s ideas are large, and he 
hinks that the nation should undertake the scheme of establish- 
ng huge power houses with standardised voltages and frequen- 
ies for each large manufacturing district. Then inter- 
onnection and trunk mains in each complete district would be 
vossible and overall schemes could be established for extracting 
vy-products from the coal and thus exercising further econo- 
nies. Mr. Merz summarises his proposals in the following 
nanner: First, there would be a large saving in coal as the 
esult of the erection of plants of the most economical size. 
secondly, waste heat would be utilised. Thirdly, coals which 
re too friable for transport would be utilised. Fourthly, coals 
fa value which does not stand the cost of transport and which 
‘re now left in the pit would be utilised. Fifthly, there would 
ve a development of new carbonisation and distillation pro- 
esses. Sixthly, there would be a more general use of electrical 
nergy for all purposes. Seventhly, an increased industrial 
utput—greater use of power in consequence of lower cost. 


The Electric Vehicle Committee. 


Considerable progress has been made during the past two 
ears by the Electric Vehicle Committee of the Incorporated 
funicipal Electrical Association in the matter of organising 
acilities for road transport by means of electric battery 
ehicles. The constitution of the Committee is on a broad 
asis. It includes representatives of the parent association, 
ve Commercial Motor Users’ Association, the Royal Auto- 
aobile Club, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
je provincial electric supply companies, the Electrical Con- 
actors’ Association, the British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
icturers’ Association, the Incorporated Association of Electric 
ower Companies, the Institution of Municipal and County 
mgineers, and the Tramways and Light Railways Association. 
‘he chairman of the committee is Mr. R. A. Chattock, city 
‘ectrical engineer of Birmingham, and the hon. secretary is 
[r, F. Ayton, chief engineer and manager of the Ipswich 
orporation Electric Supply and Tramways Departments. 
The electric vehicle has its own special field in goods delivery 
ork in urban and suburban areas, and the excellent results 
jat have so far resulted from its use by some of the largest and 
ost up-to-date business firms would seem to indicate quite a 
msiderable field for its extended employment in the future, 
at only for the delivery of merchandise, but also for passenger 
urying work in and about towns and cities. The economy in 
derating cost and the simplicity of the mechanism are, of 
durse, the main features of this class of vehicle. 


Crompton Half-Watt Lanterns. 


A leaflet has been issued by Messrs. Crompton and Co., Ltd., 
Chelmsford, describing a special series of lanterns which 
ey have designed to meet the demand for lanterns and 
tings to take a single half-watt lamp of high candle-power. 
ne of these is specially adapted for use in engineering and 
dustrial works, the design being similar to that used for the 
l-known “Crompton-Blondel flame arc lamp.” Great care 
is been expended on the constructional details, as a result of 
any careful tests under all conditions. Clamping screws on 
€ rim of the globe, rubber rings or other perishable materials 
e avoided. Amongst several advantages of this type are the 
ct that all the light is thrown downwards and evenly distri. 
ited, and the low cost of glass renewals. As a rule, fluted 
ass is supplied, but clear or muranese glass can be fitted 
desired, the latter reducing the high intrinsic brilliancy of 
¢ lamp without the serious loss of 35 to 7o per cent. found 
th opalescent globes. Goliath screw-holders on adjustable 
iti-vibration brackets are provided, and the lantern can also 
fitted with a second lampholder to take a lamp of lower 
mdle power if full lighting is not always required. These 
ea will take lamps up to 1,500 watts (nearly 750 candle- 
wer). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


September 19-20. — PRESSES AND 
RADIATORS. London, $.W.—Supply of 
(1) 80 presses, (2) radiators during a 
period of six months from October 1, for 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Particulars from the 
Controller of Supplies, H.M. Office of 
Works, etc., King Charles Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


September 23.—MATERIALS. Hyde. 
—Supply of pitch and oil, cement, and iron 
castings, for the Stores Committee. Par- 
ticulars from the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hyde. 


“MALTESE CROSS'BRAND. ~ 
. highest. quality, London — 


- PORTLAND 
| CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855. 
~ CAPACITY, 4.000 TONS WEEKLY. . 
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LATE CONTRACTS, etc. 


September 23.—MATERIALS. Hyde. 
—Supply of the following, for the Stores’ 
Committee: Pitch and oil, cement, and 
iron castings. Particulars from _ the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hyde. 


September 25. — IRONMONGERY. 
Croydon.—Supply of ironmongery, etc., 
for the Guardians of Croydon Union. 
Particulars from the Union Offices, May- 
day Road, Thornton Heath. 


September 25.—MATERIALS. Ross- 
lynlee.—Supply of the following, for the 
Midlothian and Peebles District Asylum : 
Oils and paint; timber; brushes, mats, 
etc.; plumbers’ material; electric fittings. 
Particulars from the Clerk and Treasurer, 
19, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 


September 26.—BRUSHES. Ashton- 
under-Lyne.—Supply of brushes, etc., to 
the hospital and workhouse, for the 
Guardians. Particulars from G. H. Par- 
tington, Clerk, Poor-Law Offices, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


September 28.—MATERIALS. Edg- 
ware (Middlesex).—Supply of the follow- 
ing materials, for the Hendon Rural Dis- 
trict Council, viz.: Broken granite, tar- 
paving material, tarviated granite, granite 
chippings and gravel; brooms, shovels, 
forks, etc.; disinfectants. Particulars 
from J. A. Webb, Great Stanmore. 


September 28. — IRONMONGERY. 
Powick.—Supplv of ironmongery, ete., to 
the Worcester County and City Asylum, 
Powick, for the Committee of Visitors. 
Particulars from the Storekeeper, Asylum, 
Powick. 


“COATOSTONE ” 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. 
Any Painter can use it. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers — 
THE STONE PRESERVATION CO., Ltd., 
9a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


} 
October 2.—MATERIALS. Hengoed| 
—Supply of the following materials, for th’ 
Gellygaer Urban District Council: Lime 
stone; paving, kerb, and channel; drai 
pipes; cement and lime; cast-iron goods 
smithwork; ironmongery; brushes; oil) 
and paint. Particulars from T.: . Ree 
Gabe, Acting Surveyor, Council Offices 
Hengoed, Glam. 


November 1.—CARBONS. Melbourn(| 
—Supply of 50,000 yellow-flame ar) 
carbons (contract No. 30,405), for the Vi 
torian Government Railways. Partie) 
lars from the Commercial Intelligenc 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basin, 
hall Street, London, E.C. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LTHOUGH there are several outdoor pulpits in 
A various places in the kingdom—that in one of 
the Oxford quads is, perhaps, the one that 1s 
best known—they are nowadays but seldom used. 
During the present war, however, there has been a 
vast amount of outdoor exhortation ; and the Bishop 
of London’s impassioned plea for purity was 
delivered (last Wednesday) from the outdoor pulpit 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly. From this incident it 1s 
perhaps not too large an inference that such outdoor 
pulpits as we have may cease to be merely objects 
of curiosity, and may be put to regular use. In the 
light of present developments, it is more than ever 
regrettable that such a pulpit was not erected out- 
side St. Paul’s Cathedral a few years ago—in 1910, 
to be precise—in accordance with the express terms 
of the bequest of Mr. Henry Richard. It is doubtful 
whether there was any architectural gain by the 
substitution of the monument; for an outdoor pulpit 
not only has its uses, but is strongly expressive of 
the functions of the building to which it is attached, 
and has an uncommon power of arresting attention. 
During the recruiting campaign, meetings were held 
daily outside St. Paul’s, and an open-air pulpit would 
probably have been convenient for the clergy who 
frequently addressed them. Nevertheless, the fine 
flight of steps on the western front, crowded with 
listeners with faces upturned to the white-robed 
clergy on the topmost steps, and the noble portico 
as background, form upon occasion a sufficiently 
impressive spectacle, without the aid of a pulpit. 


* * * * 


“St. Paul’s Cross,’? as the monument in the 
garden on the north-east side of the cathedral 1s 
called, has in it two elements of interest that are 
curiously appropriate to the present circumstances. 
It may be recalled that the base of the monument is 
moulded in Belgian black marble, and that Mr. Ber- 
tram Mackennal, the sculptor who modelled the 
figures—the St. Paul in bronze, and the children in 
white marble—is an Australian by birth; and the 
Allies have a further accession in the interior, where 
the lectern is inscribed as the gift of the French in 
gratitude for kindnesses shown them by the citizens 
of London after the siege of Paris which ended the 
Franco-German War of 1870. As a certain guide- 
book says, in English that is more execrable than the 
sculpture 1t condemns, ‘‘The older monuments in St. 
Paul’s were nearly all destroyed in the Great hire; 
and the later ones in the nave are chiefly to military 
or naval heroes, most of them not much distinguished 
by artistic merit.’’ It could not be expected of 
them in their day and generation. There have been 
examples—Captain Adrian Jones to wit—of the 
soldier turned artist, but they are exceptional. | It 

would seem much easier for the artist to turn soldier, 
and to win high distinction in the calling. 
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If, in the future, more outdoor pulpits are to b| 
built, it may be useful to refer to some examples ¢| 
refectory pulpits which were illustrated in our 1ssu 
for June 23, 1909. Mr. Edwin Gunn, F.R.I.B.A\ 
who contributed the article, is now serving with th 
colours. His examples, aresitom the south-eas 
corner of the Benedictine Monastery of St. Wei) 
burgh, Chester; from a former Cistercian Abbey (| 
Beaulieu, in the New Forest; from the Premonstré 
tensian Abbey, of Tupholme, Lincolnshire; an) 
from Rievaulx, Yorkshire. What strikes us as beim} 
the chief merit of each of these examples is that tl) 
pulpit seems to be not so much an excrescence 4s | 
natural outgrowth of the building to which it | 
attached, and that is an effect that is worth studying 
A particular reason for supposing that outdoor pulpi| 
are likely to become more common is the increasm 
tendency to hold outdoor services. For exampl 
Church of England services have been held on Blac! 
heath, London, S.E., and in many other place) 
during the past summer. In certain villages whe’ 
troops were quartered, the church was too small) 
accommodate them, and consequently services We’ 
frequently held on the village green or in the chure 
yard. Open-air preaching has therefore becom 
as common as it was in the brave days of Whitfie 
and Wesley, or the still braver days when Latim| 

reached his daring ‘‘sermons on the card 
Paul’s Cross. All things point to a revival of t! 
ancient practice. | Exponents of the Simple Li 

are sleeping on balcomies and in hammocks or ! 
hayricks; the open-air school movement is spreadin 
and the ‘“‘pale young curate ”’ of former days Wl 
as bronzed army chaplain, come back from the wé 
as intolerant as his camping-out or trench-dwelli! 
comrades of the stuffiness of the ill-ventilat| 
church-building; and he will be an enthusiast for t 
open-air pulpit. | 

* * * * 

It is quite evident that the popular imaginati 

has been fired by the idea of a noble bridge acr¢ 


the Thames—preferably at Charing Cross— 
celebrate either the career of Lord Kitchener a 


} 


other national heroes, or the culminat! 
victory of the Allies in the Great 

Architects have naturally taken part im | 
discussion, but not quite so freely as | 


should have liked; the great bulk of the newspa} 
writing on the subject having been contributed | 
the ‘‘general public.”” That architects are hold: 
a watching brief is evident, however, from th 
occasional and always effective intervention 
moments when the discussion seemed to be runn 
a little wild. As an example, Mr. James Mor. 
F.R.LB.A., A.R.S.A., contributes to the ‘* Sp 
tator’’ of September é 


ee 16 a most. scholarly ~ 
judicial review of the situation. The substance 
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}s admirable letter is reproduced on a later page of 
jr present issue, and we commend it to the careful 
ention of the profession. 


(That Mr. Morris certainly writes with authority 
jist be the excuse for some shght soupcon of a 
igmatic tone. There are certainly occasions when 
5 every practical educationist knows) it is 
icessary to be dogmatic and definite, and Mr. 
prris is entitled to the license granted to or 
sumed by preachers and teachers. No doubt 
\went very fully into the esthetics of bridge-build- 
«when, or probably long before, he was entrusted 
wh the extremely delicate task, which he triumph- 
“ly accomplished, of restoring the Auld Brig of 
tr, of which every stone was worshipped by the 
lators of Burns. In assuming so tremendous a 
(ponsibility he certainly stood up to be shot at, 
1 he came out of the ordeal unscathed. Having 
welled much in Italy and France, to say nothing 
Germany and South Africa, he has had oppor- 
ities of studying many bridges, and that he did 
always with the eye of the artist is inferential 
m the data of his career as set forth in ‘© Who's 
(0 in Architecture,’’ wherein it is recorded that he 
sed through the Glasgow School of Art, the 
val Academy Schools, and the Slade School; that 
‘san ex-president of the excellent Scottish Society 
FArt Workers, and that he has delivered and 
plished many lectures on art. Farly in the 
isent year he was elected an Associate of the 
yal Scottish Academy. 

F * = + * 


vomplaints are being made—-not altogether inop- 
tunely, and not at all prematurely—of the make- 
t character of Labour Exchange buildings. Con- 
red shops give but poor accommodation to the 
ild-be employers and the unemployed resorting to 
Labour Exchanges, and must play havoc with the 
k of the staffs, and probably, in too many in- 
tces, with their health also. It is quite explicable 
“ while this institution was a mere experiment, it 
Id have been folly to erect numbers of buildings 
ch might turn out to be unsuitable or which might 
con abandoned altogether if the Labour Exchange 
em had failed. It has not failed. With all its 
‘tcomings it has proved its right of being, and it 
ild very soon be decently housed in buildings 
vhich the planning can now be based on several 
°s of experience of the requirements. 


* * * * 


ne hardly knows which quality to admire most 
‘The Londoner’? of the “ Evening News ’’?— 
ther his easy Muency or his fine feeling. Both 
acteristics are equally seen in this passage from 
Eeat ~ Gossip ’’: “With the name of Deniécourt 
me me, watching the map that seems to crackle 
Mmusketry, I find mvself pitying this house ot 
1écourt that is lying like a ruinous tomb. It had 
bly sounding name: doubtless it was an old 
In my fancy, an old house in which genera- 
3 Of a family nave been born and have died, 
Sa sort of life of its own; becomes a mortal 
3, So that one may grieve at its death. The men 
pull down old houses have a butcherly job; I 
aever see them at it without sadness.’ This is a 
ng that at times comes over most of us, though 
venture to give it expression. Less felicitously 
owledged, it might seem to justify a charge of 
2¥ Sentimentalism, although it may be a delicat 
bility, an imaginative sympathy that, in 
Ng the whole world kin, does not exclude the 
Ps that cry out when a home is dismembered. 
Passant, in “ The Book of Pity and of Death,’’ 
ets: “It was not the body of a cat we were bury- 
but ten years of our life.’’ It is an emotional 


exaggeration, but it is grounded in truth and makes 
for a reverence that, extended to man’s handiwork, 
invests a building, whether new or old, with a soul 
and spirit of which the embodiment should therefore 
be made the more beautiful. 


* ad * * 


Last Saturday, due prominence was given by the 
daily Press to the report of the committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade to consider desirable means 
of meeting the needs of British firms after the War 
as regards financial facilities for trade, particularly 
with reference to the financing of oversea contracts. 
Its main recommendation is the establishment of a 
“ British Trade Bank,” with a capital of ten million 
pounds. A credit department, “ for the issue of credits 
to parties at home and abroad,” is the cardinal 
principle of the scheme, and is one in which, it seems 
to us, building interests are deeply involved, and 
from this point of view developments will be watched 
with the keenest interest. For the moment, further 
comment would be premature. 


TWENTY MILLION POUNDS FOR 
HOUSING, 


DEPUTATION representing the Housing and 
Town-planning Congress was received last 
Wednesday by Mr. Walter Long, who took a 

very sympathetic view of the suggestion that the 
Government should set aside 420,000,000 for the 
provision of houses that could be let at reasonable 
rentals to the working classes. Mr. Long replied that 
he would not make any announcement as to any 
particular sum. He was not sure that twenty 
millions was even an index of what might be 


- required. If, he said, the Government came to the 


aid of local authorities, it must be on liberal lines. 
There should be generous consideration to country 
districts, because it was vital to the future of the 
race that there should be provision for as many as 
possible in those districts in order to keep occupied 
on the land as large a population as possible. It was 
the duty of the nation to provide for the soldiers 
when they returned, and to see that, with the least 
possible delay, they were provided with decent home 
accommodation. At tnat moment, schemes amount- 
ing to nearly three millions were before him, but 
were held up by the war. There were other matters 
(relating to housing) waiting to be tackled at the first 
opportunity. A short time ago he and the Secretary 
for Scotland submitted a comprehensive and _prac- 
tical scheme to the Government, and he would lose 
neither time nor opportunity to press on_ his 
colleagues the urgency of the matter. 

With regard to the demand for legislation pro- 
mised by the Government in 1913 and 1914 (to 
amend the Finance Act of Ig0Q) with the object of 
removing obstacles to the building of working-class 
houses, Mr. Long said he regarded the Government 
as pledged to carry a measure of reform, and he 
hoped that when it came it would be complete, 
because he was confident it was necessary. 

It has been estimated that four hundred thousand 
cottages are needed immediately, a hundred and 
twenty thousand of them in the rural districts. It is 
therefore obvious that the sum mentioned by the 
deputation would be barely adequate to meet the 
present pressing need, and it is reassuring to find 
that Mr. Walter Long recognises this fact. His own 
attitude on the subject is entirely satisfactory; but 
if his good intentions are to materialise he must be 
supported in every possible way in his endeavours to 
bring the Government to a full realisation of their 
responsibilities with regard to this urgent and vital 
national need. 


HERE AND THERE. 


NE day last week I was wandering through 
Hammersmith with a sculptor friend. Now 
Hammersmith is a place which offers examples 

of what is blatantly new and vulgar and what 1S 
picturesquely old and dirty, and it was just upon 


this a little discussion arose. We _ were, of 
course, of one opinion that the modern shop 
buildings of Hammersmith were staggering. 


There is no redeeming feature about them—build- 
ings exhibiting a most deplorable lack of feeling for 
architectural composition and refinement in design ; 
buildings, for the most part of brick and terra cotta, 
devoid of all attractive qualities of texture and 
colour, their fronts besmeared with garish lettering 
and tricked out with bits of flimsy ornament; 
dispiriting buildings indeed, making one feel the 
same keen sense of disappointment which many a 
social reformer has experienced when endeavouring 
to raise the social state of poor communities in large 
cities, for the good is in small proportion to the bad, 
and it needs a stout heart to hope ultimately that the 
good will work its way through as a leaven, gradu- 
ally eliminating the bad, until the whole is in a 
sound and satisfactory condition. 

3 e a ok 


a 


Hammersmith to-day is in no worse and in no 
better a condition than many another district of 
London and many a provincial town, but it happens 
to present some exceptional architectural contrasts 
within a stone’s throw of one another. To realise 
this it is only necessary to turn out of the garish 
modern throughfares. You come at once into quiet 
streets and squares where the stucco builders of a 
hundred years ago worked very happily in their 


manner of house building, while some Earlier 
Georgian houses offer their characteristics of 
attractive warmth, decorous architectural design, 


and sound workmanship. But amongst what we will 
call the relics of the architectural past 1s many a 
slummy haven, swarming with children whose play- 
ground is the pavement and with mothers whose 
faces reflect the squalor of their surroundings. My 
sculptor friend, however, could see something in 
this slumminess which was quite unrecognisable by 
me. To begin with, it offered to him a spectacle of 
life which was free and unconventional in compari- 
son with respectable middle-classdom, and there was 
to him a play of movement and colour which made a 
walk in one of these streets very much more 
attractive than a walk through, say, a West-End 
square or amidst the smug propriety of the typical 
suburban road. But while I quite readily appre- 
ciated his own point of view, I felt strongly that 
underlying the whole state of affairs was decay and 
degradation, and being prepared to withhold the 
claims of a “tidy’’ city in face of gibes, I could 
not get rid of the feeling that to be a sculptor 
walking through one of these picturesquely slummy 
streets and a sculptor living in one of the houses of 
those streets were two very different things; in 
which connection it is worth while to register a protest 
against an easy sort of opinion which seems to be 
common in artists’ quarters, that attractiveness. 1s 
impossible if there is anything in the nature of a 
tidying up and putting of people into “nice”’ 
houses, clean and proper, with their hair and their 
hedges cut, and an appearance of fresh paint and 
varnish about the whole place. To prove that this is 
really quite a fallacy, one need only go to see the 
houses on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at Ken- 
nington. That is a district where just the same sort 
‘of squalor exists as at Hammersmith, but the new 
houses, admirably grouped, and presenting a great 
variety of treatment, while conforming to one 
general character of style, have absolutely trans- 
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formed what was slum property into decent street, 
and squares, and a particular thing to note abou| 
them too is, that the tenants feel that they have t 
live up to the clean niceness of their new houses, am 
in this way the whole tone of the district 1s bein; 
raised. The real mischief is done when housin) 
schemes get into the hands of architects who hay! 
neither the taste nor the ability to design good houses 
but even then I would prefer the new to the old if th 
one meant a step forward in decent housing and th 
old was only a sinking back into squalor; for Lif 
is something more than Architecture, in spite of whe 


my sculptor friend thinks. 
sk ae 3 # 


But although the sculptor and I could not agre 
on the housing question, I was very ready to listen t 
him on the subject of sculpture—not sculpture 1 
general, but the practical means of fashioning form 
out of the marble. We went into a yard where a hug 
block, costing about £250, was being “ pointed ” Bj 
a workman, who used his tools very deftly. TI 
sculptor’s full-size plaster model stood near by, an 
after taking a series of selected points on heac 
body, and feet—thus getting a sort of triangulatic 
__the brass rod with its adjustable arms that const 
tutes the “ pointing ’’ tool was transferred from 01 
to the other, and so the workman was able to ¢ 
away the marble in just the right place and to ju 
the right depth. “ What would happen,” I said 
in error he cut some inches too deep—where the no 
of the figure was to come, for instance? ”’ “TG 
would depend on several things,” said m 
sculptor friend, “the first and foremost being t 
available depth of material left, for if the block we 
of a good size it might be possible to sink t 
whole of the front further back into the marble. | 
however, this could not be done, the work might 
regarded as ruined.’’ That set one thinking he 
much the sculptor was in the hands of his workma 
to illustrate which point I may give the followm 
facts: A certain carver had in his studio no few 
than seven large blocks of marble, all being roughe 
out and got ready ror the sculptor’s own chisel. T) 
carver had as an assistant an Italian “ pointer 
Some dispute arose between them, and one night t 

Italian, as a pure piece of vendetta, deliberate 
made some excessively deep cuts in each oft 
marble blocks. He then disappeared, and was ne! 
afterwards heard of. All the blocks, costi 
several thousands of pounds, were utterly spoilt 
and as the carver was only an ordinary workmé 
the burden of the loss fell entirely on the sculpt 
* * * m 


But apart from such an exceptional piece of | 
as this, there is always a very appreciable uncertal 
about what is going to happen when the rol 
marble block is being cut down into shape.~ 
guarantee as to the absolute purity of the block < 
be given, and so the sculptor keeps an anx1ous 
on the work as it proceeds. The chief risk is a f 
or streak in the marble, or a dark patch whicha@ 
be disastrous in effect. There is a story of a sculp 
who, carving a marble figure of Christ on the Cre 
suddenly cut into a bright red streak exactly wh 
the wound in the side was; the incident B® 
regarded as miraculous. I have heard too 0 
marble head suddenly sliding clean off at them 
when the sculptor’s chisel happened to touch 0 
line of cleavage due to imperfect crystallisation W 
the marble was changing from its original p 
state, the explanation of this latter being that tl 
was some halt in the process of formation, amt 
condition of moisture intervening, the ma 
became deposited in two layers instead of b 
homogeneous. So it will be seen that the sculpt 
lot may be, on occasion, a very unhappy one. 


UBIQU! 
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PARIS BRIDGES. 


“HE proposal to build a great memorial bridge 
over the Thames at Charing Cross has lately 
been the subject of keen discussion, and it is 

portune therefore to turn to Paris in order to 
nsider some of the fine bridges that have been 
2cted across the Seine, several of them in memory 
military triumphs or great achievements in the 
tional history. 

It is curious how, in connection with Paris, there 

a tendency to envelop every place and feature with 

‘omantic interest, at times redolent of the studied 

iteliness of an old aristocracy, at times stridently 

ve with the new enthusiasm of glory under the 
eat emperor, at times tragically reminiscent of the 

d fury that transformed a jocund populace into 

mob of demons. And so, in referring to the 

\dges of Paris, we cannot help recalling the surge 

humanity which has passed across them. In 

sh a mood we may picture the huddled timber 
istructions that spanned the river in bygone days, 

1 the motley of life that made Paris a centre of 

raction even in the Middle Ages. Thus musing, 

take special note of the many bridges that con- 
st the two banks with the island whereon are 
tre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, and the group of 
Idings now gathered into the Palais de Justice—— 
trip of ground crowded with dramatic memories. 
re, in a dominant position, is the Pont Neuf, oldest 

Paris bridges, over whose arches passed not only 

“pomp and circumstance of Church and State, but 

o those sad processions from the Conciergerie 

the guillotine. Close by, the Pont au Change 
ainds us, by its name, of the money-changers and 
dsmiths whose houses once flanked it. And we 
y continue associating some interesting feature 
old and new life with almost every bridge, not 
itting the Pont des Arts, and the jolly figures of 


Taffy and the Laird arm-in-arm with Little Billee on 
one of their excursions westwards from the Place 
St. Anatole des Arts. 

London, too, might offer opportunity for many 
such recollections, but the element of romance is 
lacking, and it would be a hard task to associate 
anything picturesque or whimsical with such struc- 
tures as the Victorian triviality at Chelsea, the 
pseudo-Gothic of Westminster, the gaunt ugliness of 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street, or that toy 
creation the Tower Bridge. Nevertheless, London 
possesses in Waterloo Bridge a structure which Paris 
cannot equal, and it may be hoped that in years to 
come this great example will have companions that 
emulate its qualities, in place of the nondescript 
collection that now span the Thames as it passes 
through the metropolis. 

In comparing the bridges of London and Paris it 
is well to bear in mind that, for the most part, the 
width of the Seine is not half that of the Thames, 
and the problem of bridging it is far easier of 
solution. Nevertheless, one cannot fail to recognise 
how admirable are the majority of the Paris bridges. 

Taking, as limits, the points where the encircling 
railway crosses the river, just within the lines of the 
fortifications, we find there are no fewer than 
twenty-nine bridges, in the following order, from 
west to east :—Auteuil, Mirabeau, Grenelle, Passy, 
Jéna, Alma, Invalides, Alexander III., Concorde, 
Solférino, Royal, Carrousel, Arts, Neuf, Change, 
St. Michel, Notre Dame, Petit Pont, Arcole, Double, 
Louis Philippe, Archevéche, Marie, La Tournelle, 
Sully, Austerlitz, Bercy, Tolbiac, and National. 

The Pont d’Auteuil (really two bridges super- 
posed, the upper one carrying the railway), the Pont 
Mirabeau, and the Pont de Grenelle we may pass by 
without comment, as none of them present any 
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PONT DE L’ALMA, PARIS. 
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features of special attraction. The Viaduct de 
Passy is more interesting: it carries the Metro- 
politain railway across the river, and is a twin 
structure decorated with colossal statues and reliefs 
by Michel. But it is only when we arrive at the Pont 
de Jéna that our interest is actively aroused. This 
bridge, however, is one of the least effective of the 
series. It was begun in 1806—the year of the victory 
over the Prussians which its name perpetuates—and 
was built by Napoleon as part of a plan for develop- 
ing the faubourgs on the south and west sides of the 
city. It still remains an effective link between the 
Champ de Mars and the Trocadéro; but, as the well- 
known story reminds us, it was all but destroyed by 
Bliicher in 1815 on account of its association; only 
at the eleventh hour, when the mine was in position, 
did the choleric old field-marshal countermand his 
order. At the present time the appearance of the 
bridge is sadly marred by some lattice ironwork 
projecting beyond the parapets—a relic of the 1878 
Exhibition, when additional footpath accommodation 
was needed—but the groups on pedestals at either 
end, each comprising a horse with an attendant— 


PONT NEUF, PARIS. 


respectively a Greek, an Arab, a Gaul, and a Roman 
—to some extent redeem its appearance. 

Figures, too, are the chief interest in the Pont de 
Alma, which dates from the Second Empire. Here, 
over the cut-waters, are sentinel Crimean soldiers— 
a grenadier and a soldier of the line on one side, and 
an artilleryman and a Zouave on the other. These 
attract the attention of every passer-by, but the 
bridge has also a special technical interest as an 
admirable example of masonry construction. 

Figures emblematic of war, and trophies, decorate 
the Pont des Invalides, the next in order. the 
younger Charles Dickens, compiling his ‘* Diction- 
ary» ‘of Paris ans thes eighties refers ato gine 
appropriate name of this bridge, ‘‘ for it has wanted 
repairs and further strengthening perhaps oftener 
than any other modern bridge in Paris.’”’? The whole 


of the upper part having then lately been renewec 
the author expressed the hope that the patient} 
strength had thus been completely establishe¢ 
Its present fresh appearance, however, testifies {) 
a later rebuilding in a most substantial manner,” 

Following the sequence, we come upon the Por! 
Alexandre III., one of the newest, and certainly; — 
reason of its sculptural adornments, the moj 
important of all the Paris bridges. Its pylons, wil 
winged horses flashing with gold, are admurabl| 
placed, and the bridge itself—a flat steel arch ¢| 
350 ft. span—is no less effective. Engineer, arch| 
tect, and sculptor have here combined with fl] 
happiest results. Résal and Alby were responsib| 
for the engineering portion of the scheme, an) 
Cassien-Bernard and Cousin for the architectur 
design. The sculpture is by several hands. Frémi| 
executed the Pegasi and figures of Fame that croy 
the pylons on the north bank, Granet and Stein| 
those on the south; the figures at the bases of tl 
pylons are by Lenoir and Michel (north) and 
Coutan and Marqueste (south); while the beautif 


groups of lions led by children are respectively t 


Gardet (north side) and Dalou (south). Over] 
centre of the bridge are the arms of Paris on ones 
and those of Petrograd on the other. The struct 
in fact, bristles with sculpture and ornament. — 
bridge took four years to complete—from 1890 
1900. It commemorates, of course, the Fran 
Russian alliance. | 

The next bridge in order is the Pont de la C 
corde. This is one of Perronet’s many works. 
has five arches with Doric half-columns betw 
them, and is a satisfying if not very stirring dest 
It dates from the end of the eighteenth centt 
(1786-1791) and the upper part is built with sto 
from the Bastille. Napoleon’s idea was to deco 
it with a series of large statues of famous states 
and marshals of France, and these actually were 


position for twenty years. Their appearance, he 
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ver, was regarded from the first as rather ridiculous, 
nd in 1837 they were removed to the Court of Honour 
‘t Versailles, where, in company with others, they 
ow occupy more appropriate positions. Labrouste 
lesigned the lamp standards for this bridge in 1840. 
t is worth while to note how the Pont de la Concorde 
as changed its name at successive periods. When 
rojected it was known as the Pont de la Place 
ouis XV.; in 1786 as the Pont Louis XVL.: in 1791 
s the Pont de la Révolution; in 1795 (after tne 
error) as the Pont de la Concorde; as the Pont 
ouis XVI. again at the Restoration ; returning, 
nally, in 1830, after these many changes, to the 
ame it now bears. 

Other Paris bridges have also changed their names 
t different times, tike the Pont R. yal (next but one 
1 the series), which was formerly called the Pont 
es Tuileries. This is another old bridge, and seems 
) have been very little altered, if at all. It was begun 
1 1685 from designs by J. H. Mansart and com- 
leted two years later under the direction of Francois 
.omain. It is in line with the Pavillon de Flore of 
1e Louvre and makes a very effective picture as 
en from the south bank. This was the second 
one bridge built in Paris, and formerly had houses 
pon it. These were pulled down in 1786, at the 
ume time as the houses on the Pont Neuf. A short 
istance to the east is the Pont du Carrousel, which 
ills for no remark. Then comes the Pont des Arts, 
. line with the centre of the Louvre and the Institut 
e France. It dates from the Consulate, having been 
sened in 1803. By reason of its position it is a 
sry useful bridge; but, with its bald iron spans on 
sctangular piers, has a rather mean appearance. Of 
uite different character is its neighbour, the Pont 
jeuf. Here is a veritable romance in stone, albeit 
lere have been inevitable restorations. The bridge 
as commenced in 1577 from designs by Du Cerceau, 
ierre Lescot, and Guillaume Marchand, and their 
iginal scheme has been retained with remarkable 
Welity in the remodellings of 1852 and 1886. It 
losses the western extremity of the Ile de la Cité, 
ce being a series of seven arches on the north side 
nd about half as many on the narrower stream to 
e south of the island. Surely if spirits ever haunted 
Bridge it might well be this one. Was there not 
€ popular saying, “Le Pont Neuf c’est Paris,’’ to 
hitomise the merry-making, mountebanking, news- 
ding, quack-doctoring, and general revelry that 
sund welcome reception between _ its parapets 
ag the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ? 


VIADUCT D’AUSTERLITZ, PARIS. 


And what rumbling of tumbrils and fighting and 
fierce carousing must have taken place on this 
passage over the river within the next hundred 
years! Quite other history, too, is recalled by the 
fact that it was here the first hydraulic pump was 
erected—“ La Samaritaine,’’ a name preserved in 
that adjoining medley of floating baths whicn, with 
its tin palm-tree, is one of the disfigurements of 
Paris. 

Many other interesting connections are centred in 
the crowd of bridges, big and little, that stretch 
across to this little island and the adjoining Ile St. 
Louis. The structures are both old (like the Pont 
Marie) and new (like the Pont Sully), but space 
forbids our entering upon their history or features. 
Leaving them we come on the Viaduct d’Austerlitz, a 
bow-spring bridge of iron which carries, the Métro- 
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politan railway across the river. It 1s a good example 
of modern French engineering and has well-designed 
enrichments. Beyond are the remaining three bridges 
of the series, the Pont de Bercy (1864), the Pont de 
Tolbiac (1883), and the Pont National (1852), none 
of which merit any detailed notice on the present 
occasion. We both start and finish the series of 
Paris bridges with indifferent examples, but there 
are many between these limits which display alike 
the skill of the engineer and the spirit of the artist. 


TESA es; 
A Greek Chaplet. 


HIS illustration of a chaplet of olive leaves from 
the frieze of the monument of Thrasyllus at 
Athens, from a cast in the Soane Museum, 1s 

of particular interest and service at the present time, 
when the subject of monuments is under considera- 
tion. A wreath is not the easy thing to design that 
it appears to be, and it is well worth while therefore 
to study good examples, such as this one, the only 
criticism we have to make in regard to which is that 
the flat treatment of the ends of the stems does not 
produce so satisfactory an effect as would be the 
case if the circular form were completed at the top. 


Dining-Room, Kensington Palace Gardens. 

This is a very pleasant room, amply embellished 
with architectural ornament and plaster panels, but 
in no degree overwrought. The chimneypiece in the 
recess on one side is particularly effective. Mr. E. J. 
Ray, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 

Main Doorway, Manchester Art Gallery. 

Sir Charles Barry was always very successful in 
his treatment of doorways, giving to them a@vfine 
sense of scale and dignity. The main entrance to 
the Manchester Art Gallery is a typical example of 
his manner. The treatment of the main entrance to 
the architects’ Reform Club is very similar. 

Garden Court and Loggia, Walhampton. 

Walhampton, near Lymington, the residence of 
Lord and Lady St. Cyres, has lately been consider- 
ably enlarged from the plans of Mr. Edmund Fisher, 
F.R.LB.A., by Mr. E. Prentice Mawson. The garden 
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GARDEN COURT AND LOGGIA, WALHAMPTON, NEAR 


court is situated at the east end of the house and) 
forms an extension to the music-room included in the’ 
additions to the residence. The garden part of the 
court is still in an unfinished state, but after the War 
the urns and sculpture which form part of the 
design will be added. New entrance gates, carriage 
court, and connecting avenues have already been) 
carried out in the grounds. On the south or garden 
side of the house a new terrace has been built and 
laid out and many improvements have been effected 
here and-in other directions. | 


Painting and Decorating Room and Plumbing and 
Gasfitting Workshop, Cardiff Technical Insitute, | 


The painting and decorating room does not call 
for much description. As will be seen, there are twe 
plain tables with another between having a sloped 
and slatted top; against one wall is a long mixing 
bench with cupboard over, and to another wall fou 
model doors are attached, where practical demon. 
stration can be given. The plumbing and gasfitting 
workshop is detached from the main buildings wr 
order that students in the other classrooms shall no} 
be disturbed by noise. The workshop is wel) 
ventilated, lighted by electricity, and _ well 
supplied with gas and water. The floor is ol 
granolithic cement. High-power gas furnaces 
are provided for the solder pots, and ar 
ordinary coal fire for general use. The work-benche: 
are so arranged as to provide accommodation fo) 
forty students, the centre benches being reserved fo: 
sheet lead working and the side benches for join 
wiping and pipe bending. Batten shelves are pro 
vided on the end wall for storing long lengths 0 
lead pipe and coils of compo pipe, coils of lead pip 
being stored against the wall under the pipe racks 
and the sheet lead against the wall. At D a cup 
board is to be provided for the purpose of storing 
diagrams, and a tool cupboard sub-divided int 
bins for the keeping of the various tools. Shelve 
are fixed around the walls for the purpose 0 
receiving the students’ work, and on the walls als: 
are fixed various examples of sheet lead work, pip 
bending, and joint wiping. Generally speaking, th 
construction and equipment offer a fair example 0 
an up-to-date technical school workshop. 


E, PRENTICE MAWSON, ARCHITECT. 
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XLII.—DINING-ROOM, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE REPLANNING OF DUBLIN. 


N our issue for August 30 we announced 
| the much-belated awards in the com- 
petition for the replanning of Dublin pro- 
moted at the instance of the Marquis of 


Aberdeen when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. We are now able to publish, 
from the columns of the ‘ Christian 


Science Monitor,’’ of Boston, Mass., the 
main portion of the report accompanying 
the design awarded the first prize (4500), 
the authors of which are Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, of the Department of Civic 
Design in the University of Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Sydney A. and Arthur J. Kelly, 
surveyors, of Liverpool. (It may perhaps 
be wondered why the report should come 
thus from an American source. The ex- 
planation is that there were three assessors, 
a Scotsman (Professor Patrick Geddes, of 
Edinburgh), an Irishman (Mr. C. J. 
McCarthy, City Architect of Dublin), and 
an American (Dr. John Nolen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), and the drawings, after 
being considered by the assessors in this 
sountry, were sent to the United States 
ior inspection by Dr. Nolen. They have 
just been exhibited in Boston, and are now 
ibout to be sent back to Dublin. The 
‘Christian Science Monitor”? js pub- 
ished in Boston, and that is how we come 
o take from their columns the report on 
he first-premiated design.) 

In the report the architect ‘ 
‘ Dublin to-day presents a similar spectacle 
0 Paris prior to the operations of Napoleon 
Il. and Haussmann; it is a city of mag- 
lificent possibilities containing features of 
he first order, but loosely correlated and 
ften marred by the juxtaposition of incon- 
ruities and squalor. As at Paris, central 
reas which should be of first-rate com- 
nercial importance are occupied by slums, 
nd streets of noble architectural dignity 
re tenement-ridden. But, more fortunate 
han Paris, Dublin is to be remodelled 
uring a period of greater town-planning 
nlightenment, when architectural effect 
nd traffic conveniences are not alone 
egarded as'the chief essentials. Hygienic 
ousing and adequate park provision, those 
wO aspects neglected by Haussmann, are 
Ow given their proper place, and these 
our elements will compose a city that is 
rorthy to be the capital of a modern 
Juntry. 


Says: 


New City Centre. 
“The two salient features, other than 
nmediate requirements, of the town plan 
S proposed, are a new city centre for the 
reet net and an extensive scheme for re- 
amation of flats from Dublin Bay. With 
ference to the former, the Nelson pillar 
1 Sackville Street is in the plan no longer 
¢ hub of the tram system; it indeed fails 
itside the utilitarian traffic web and drops 
ito its right place as a monumental 
venue de l|’Opéra. The new centre on 
le north bank near the Four Courts and 
1 the south near Christchurch determines 
self naturally as the objective, at present 
warted, of the greater number of radial 
ads. The centre of the road system is 
so the centre of the railway system. The 
neral effect of this rearrangement and 
cussing of communications. will be to 
Store to the north bank an equal. import- 
ice with the south. One might recom- 
end that, as at Paris, the south bank 
tains the legislature and seats of learn- 
§, the Dublin that is capital of Ireland, 
) the north bank is to develop as the 


REPORT ON FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN, 


prosperous business and commercial town; 
it has also the new Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral and the group of cultural buildings 
at the top of Sackville Street to leaven its 
pursuit of moneymaking. 


Treatment of the Liffey. 

‘The treatment of the Liffey and its 
quays is one that requires a clear under- 
standing of the commercial — situation 
before attempting to deal with it; the con- 
clusion arrived at is that above the Cus- 
toms House it is not primarily a com- 
mercial stream. The general scheme of 
water carriage for Dublin consists of a 
navigable river for ocean-going vessels as 
far as the Customs House with a north 
and south canal extending from this sec- 
tion to carry on the barge traffic inland, 
each being furnished with a subsidiary 
basin towards the western end of the town 
for the distributing of water-borne goods, 
for consumption in the town itself; these 
canal basins should serve the two-fold 
object of distributing coal, which | is 
brought in from the sea, and peat, which 
comes from inland. No system could be 
devised better than this already in exist- 
ence, which only needs slight improvement 
at the distribution basins and docks. 

‘This arrangement being recognised, it 
is useless and undesirable to make schemes 
for the better commercialisation, by means 
of lower level quays, of the banks of the 
Liffey above the Customs House. They 
should be treated frankly decoratively. 

‘“ A thorough study has been made of the 
existing radial roads, which it may be 
remarked are far above the average of 
other towns of similar size and whose chief 
defect is the lack of an objective at the 
centre; every effort has been made to con- 
centrate their termini on a central place in 
order that a simple tram and traffic system 
may result. Jes 

“It will be noted that Sackville Street 
is no longer the focus of the tram system, 
which has been transferred to a more suit- 
able position ; a single service alone is now 
taken down it; at the same time it is 
fully supplied by no less than five routes, 
which traverse it. Capel Street is entirely 
freed of trams, as its narrowness and the 
fact that it forms the connecting link 
between City Hall and cathedral renders 
it desirable to be freed from this type of 
traffic.”’ 

A ‘ Power Citadel.” 

The report makes the following recom- 
mendation concerning a power citadel: 
‘That the corporation activities already 
located at Pigeon House fort be enor- 


mously augmented. The existing power 
station’ is transformed into a huge power 


citadel where the raw material of energy 
which enters the harbour is converted into 
motive force for the industrial activities of 
the whole community. This is the only 
reasonable and modern way of dealing with 
the power problem. Why pay for carting 
the coal inland and distributing it to every 
factory when one single operation can con- 
vert it near where it enters the city ? 
Again, though many chimneys create a 
dismal effect, there is a grandeur about a 
single gigantic shaft with its plume of 
smoke. curling from the brazier-shaped 
summit. The building adumbrated in the 
studv is confessedly of huge size; the tower 
600 ft. high and accommodation provided 
for ranges of workshops and machinery 
plant. Architecturally its effect at the en- 


i 


trance of the harbour and as the centre point 
of the reclaimed Dublin Bay would be 
magnificent.’’ 

Factory Sites. 

The plans show several new schemes for 
factory sites. ‘‘ The two principal ones, 
which would provide for an enormous in- 
dustrial development of the most varied 
character, are on the reclaimed land north 
of the docks and on either side of the 
Grand Canal to the south-west at Crumlin, 
the latter an area most suitable to the 
textile trades. On the former would 
naturally be located engineering works, 


shipbuilding, timber yards, factories for 
the heavy trades, and warehouses. Ag it 


is contemplated that electric power from a 
central power citadel will be the motive 
force, the factory areas will be free from 
smoke and consequently need in no way 
pollute the air in their vicinity. The con- 
nection between the Crumlin area and the 
docks is by means of the Grand Canal and 
the new 120-ft. road skirting it, which 
would have a specially designed track for 
motor lorries. It is also admirably pro- 
vided with connection to the whole railway’ 
system.”’ 


Housing Schemes. 


Taking up the question of housing, the 
report says: “‘ As a first step it is neces- 
sary to divide Dublin into intra-urban and 
extra-urban areas, as the recently incor- 
porated, thinly populated wards at Clon- 
tarf, Drumcondra, ete., produce misleading 
results in general city calculations. Nor 
is the division into the old city and new 
entirely satisfactory. Rather it has been 
decided to ignore boundaries which are 
arbitrary and have no geographical or 
sociological values, and mark off a real and 
natural area of intra-urban Dublin, which 
may be described as one in which full town 
conditions prevail. 

‘‘ The intra-urban Dublin has been taken 
to be enclosed within an imaginary 
boundary, which is determined on the south 
mainly by the canal, including, however, 
Begarsbush Barracks and Irishtown on the 
east, and on the west taking the line of 
the circular road as far as Congyham Road 
and Phoenix Park. On the north a clear 
boundary is not so apparent as that of the 
canal (the different nature of the two banks 
of which clearly indicate that it has acted 
like a town wall). The line has been 
taken just outside the north circular road 
on the west and then following the north 
wall branch and Cloncliffe Road and in- 
cluding the debouchment of the Tolkz 
River. The area thus enclosed, which in- 
cludes the People’s Garden and Wellingtom 
monument grounds of Phoenix Park, is 
somewhat larger than that enclosed by the 
old city boundary and contains about 4,220 
acres; the wards of the present city, which 
are counted as extra-urban, are Drum- 
condra, Glasnevin, Clontarf, and Kilmain- 
ham; if the population of these is sub- 
tracted from that of Dublin (according to 
CeMSUS IQII, 304,802) it will leave approxi- 
mately 275,000 as the present population of 
urban Dublin on 4,220 acres.”’ 

It is stated that the normal urban acres 
available for housing purposes are 2,870, 
and that these are occupied by 275,000 
persons, there being a present density of 
95-8 persons per normal urban acre. 
‘‘ Therefore to obtain the proposed density 
of 75,”’ continues the report, ‘ a surplus of 
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59,570 inhabitants must be extracted from 
their present dwellings. This figure 
closely approximates to that estimated by 
the departmental inquiry, which recom- 
mended that 14,000 new houses are 
wanted, or at the rate of 4.6 per household, 
64,000 persons require rehousing. % Ae 

“The three new areas of Crumlin, 
Cabra, and Drumcondra have been selected 
for the rehousing of about 60,eco persons, 
in conjunction with transit schemes giving 
direct tramway connection with the central 
area. The reason for the selection of the 
two larger areas is obvious from the town 
plan; the great part of these rehoused 
people will have their occupations and in- 
terests, to begin with at any rate, near the 
centre of the town, and it is therefore im- 
perative that rapid and cheap tramway 
facilities with centre be provided as they 
can be by Crumlin and Cabra Avenues. 
These are of sufficient width to permit of 
a separate track for high speed electric cars 
to travel quickly into the central area, 
where the speed would be reduced to the 
ordinary limit. The journey from either 
of the three localities would not take more 
than ten or twelve minutes, and by ampli- 
fying the existing tramway system the 
workman would be practically taken from 
the workshop to his own house door. 
Cheap workmen’s tickets would be issued 
available at certain hours of the day. 

‘‘It is proposed to Jay out these three 
areas on town-planning lines, either by the 
adoption of a town planning Act_ similar 
to the Act of 1909 or by means of a local 
housing and town planning Act promoted 
by the city authorities ; the latter scheme is 
advisable as it would deal with the financial 
aspect of the housing and at the same time 
incorporate town-planning powers, as in- 
dependent housing, however good it may be 
in itself, cannot be said to be well carried 
out unless it is combined with town pian- 
ning; it can only be likened to putting a 
valuable jewel into an ill-designed setting. 

“The Town Planning Act of 1909 has 
already wrought great changes in the de- 
velopment of land in England, and it is of 
the utmost importance that some legisla- 
tion on the same lines should be enacted 
for Dublin, as many amenities may be 
secured. ”’ 

The financial statement for the housing 


scheme on the extra urban land is as 
follows: 
Number of people to be rehoused ........-......++5 59,750 
Number of persons per ACTC ......ceeceeseeeeee ee 60 
Average number of houses per normal acre... 14.5 
Gromaliniy tee ce emeneatececesoe 430 acres 
CATA Seine tees nersces 400 acres 
Drumecoudraiee.s-cscs-- = 166 acres 
996 acres _ 
996 acres at £300 per ACTC .....s.se se eeeeeee seers £298,800 
Cost of development 996 acres at £500 per 
BOLO ev Sostiadcapeeealas te cotudeveovepsasiuntersvecssssnrenn 498,400 


Cost of erection 14.000 houses (to house 
60,000 people) at £200 per house 2,800,000 


£3,596 ,800 


The financial scheme for the whole re- 


housing project follows: 


No, of 
persons 
Cost. housed, 
Crumlin, Cabra and Drumecondra 
A TEAS ye ciscnenteeWereseersraecamsuar nse » £3,596,800 60,000 
Townsend Street area— 
Cost of land and clearing site (28 
acres at £1,000 per acre) ...... 28,000 
Cost of erecting 444 tenement 
dwellings at £200 per house ... 88,800 
Cost of erecting 166 self-contained 
houses at £250 per house ....... ‘ 41,500 
*£158,300 3,698 
The Royal Barracks site 
10 acres of land at £1.000 per acre 10,000 
Cost of erection of 250 houses at 
£300 POT NOUSE  .........ccsceecceseenes 75,000 
£85,000 1,000 
£3,840,100 64,698 


* This sum approximates to about an average cost 
of £40 per head, which may be considered a satis- 
factory figure. 


Park Areas. 

The report concludes: “It is proposed 
about to double the existing park area: 
this may not sound very much, but the 
rast extent of Phoenix Park must be taken 
into consideration ; Dublin by this means 
alone is among the best park-provided 
towns. It is estimated that the present 
acreage of parks in Greater Dublin is 
about 1,712; the proposed addition, in- 
cluding area of parkways, is about 1,600, 
making a total of 3,312 exclusive of nature 
reservations. The population of Dublin 
being about 300,000, this gives an average 
of one acre per 100 persons, a very high 
proportion and one which is only possible 
through the existing possession of Phoenix 
Park and the possible addition of North 
Bull. : 

“ Of a town plan of such complexity it is 
impossible to forecast the financial pro- 
spect. The experience of Paris shows that 
Haussmann’s estimates were generally 
exceeded by at least 50 per cent. At the 
time he was bitterly blamed, but his theory 
of ‘depenses productives’ has been subse- 
quently fully justified. If Dublin were to 
embark upon a town plan of this magni- 
tude. it would find that it would turn out a 
commercial success as great as that of 
Paris; and it would far exceed the success 
of Paris in its provision for the real health 
and happiness of the people.” 


A RUSSO-BRITISH CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE. 
At a large meeting of British and 


Russian firms, convened by the Russian 
Consul-General in London last week, it 
was resolved to form a Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce in London, with 
the following objects :— 

To promote, study, extend, and develop 
the home and foreign trade, commerce, 
and manufactures of the British and 
Russian Empires and their mutual com- 
mercial relations, to collect, publish, and 
disseminate statistics relating to home and 
foreign trade and commerce and manufac- 
tures of the British and Russian Empires ; 
to consider questions connected therewith, 
to make representations to Governments, 
legislative bodies, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and other authorities thereon, and 
otherwise in such a manner as may be 
deemed expedient and conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

To promote, study, extend and advance 
the special interests of Russian subjects 
carrying on any industry or business in or 
with the British Empire, and also the 
special interests of British subjects carry- 
ing on any industry or business in or with 
the Russian Empire. 

To promote or oppose legislative or 
other measures connected with such trade, 
commerce and manufactures, and to study 
and intervene in questions relating to 
international enactments affecting the 
same, and to establish any journal contain- 
ing reports of the proceedings of the 
Chamber, reports or statistics or informa- 
tion of any description of interest to 
persons carrying on trade between the two 
Empires. 

To issue publications containing statis- 
tics and information on British and 
Russian trade. To act as arbitrators in 
settling disputes arising out of commercial 
transactions between British and Russian 
subjects. ; 

The memorandum and articles of asso- 
ciation have been submitted for registra- 
tion, and the Chamber will be formed 
immediately upon the completion of this 

formality. 
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A MONUMENTAL AND IMPERIAL 
BRIDGE. 

Mr. James A. Morris, F.R.1BoAR 

A.R.S.A., makes, in a letter to 7tae 


“Spectator ” of September 16, the follow- 
ing important contribution to the discus- 


sion on a_ proposed monumental and 
imperial bridge over the Thames at 


Channgy Cross <= 

In three essentially excellent paragraphs 
in the “ News of the Week ” of September 2 
you [‘t Spectator ’’] speak of the Charing 
Cross Bridge. You anticipate criticism, 
and, accepting the courteous opening, may 
I venture to suggest that you perhaps err 
in at least two points, one of commission, 
the other of omission? That the bridge 
should be monumental and Imperial in 
being all except the Little Englander will 
agree ; also, and here you touch the true 
note, in insisting that the statuary embel- 
lishment of the bridge should not be by 
portrait or individual figures, but by 
types; embodying the various branches of 
service and war-work, of the very soul and 
spirit of the people and Empire. In all 
past great periods of sustained national 
sacrifice and exaltation, great art co- 
ordinated and formulated, naturally and in 
the vernacular, the national culture and 
achievement. Consequently the architec- 
cure of any great spiritual age as expressed 
by its monuments, if it be true to itself, 
must be neither pretentiously archeo- 
logical nor pedantically archaic; both 
affectations being alike retrograde and 
decadent, and neither vibrating with the 
spirit of an imaginative age. 

Art must ever be and express the living 
spirit of a living age. Whether the 
national spirit is to-day best and most 
directly expressed by architectural or 
engineering achievement may be an argu- 
able point; but in the times of the giants 
of art these two were as one. It matters 
little by what name we call a thing; wnat 
is essential is that it be itself great. May 
I suggest that your first, may I say error of 
commission, is embodied in the pronounce- 
ment that “where the bridge leaves the 
shore should stand triumphal arches”: 
On very many medizval bridges there are, 
or were, fortified gateways with arches. 


These, for purposes of defence, were 
pur] : ) 
placed “where the bridge leaves the 
shore”; and, because these medizva 


bridges were very narrow, the height anc 
mass of the gateway did not greatly 
detract from the bridge’s apparent length 
The new Charing Cross Bridge will, how 
ever, and of necessity, be a very wide anc 
flat bridge; consequently the erection 0 
great monumental arches at either end wil 
detract calamitously from its apparen 
length, and moreover dominate undul 
the whole monument. The true place fo 
such triumphal arches is not on the actua 
bridge itself, but following the axial line 0 
the bridge, on the outer side of its givé 
approach courts, which might be some 
thing suggesting at least in plan, bi eG 
modified form, the Piazza di S. Pietro 0 
Rome. One assumes that there will be @ 
open space at either approach, and at th 
entrance to these, and on the axial line ¢ 
the bridge, is surely to be found the sit 
for the proposed triumphal arches. Thes 
great courts, each dedicated respectivel 
to the Navy and Army, would also be, fo 
many obvious as well as esthetic reason 
the place for the typical statuary am 
inscribed panels, each with its appropriat 
architectural background, rather than, ¢ 
you suggest, on the parapet of the bridg 
itself; where, showing directly against th 
sky, the statuary could neither be fitting! 
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en, nor yet readily have a suitable 
atuary background. Such a court at 
ther end of the bridge, with its great 
chway axially not only with the bridge, 
it also if possible with its main artery of 
affic, would also permit of the statuary 
lowing the architectural line of the 
urt, and so becoming an integral and 
ting part of its general design. More- 
er, each court would then be a visible 
d real part and continuation of the 
idge, and so not only add to its roadway 
ngth, but also to its architectural im- 
rtance and monumental dignity. To 
inctuate and emphasise the beginning of 
e bridge proper, its shore terminals 
ight be embellished with appropriate war 
elisks. 

The dominating line of a oridge is the 
rizontal, and not the vertical; and a 
les of aggressive points upon a domi- 
ting horizontal line detracts inevitably 
ym its restfulness and dignity. One has 


ly to recall Bernini’s statues on the 
idge of St. Angelo to see how very 
desirable a series of statues on the 


rapet of a bridge can be, and in Roman 
shitecture it marked its utter decadence 
course, in any old city with fixed and 
minating lines of traffic, the plan, 
sign, and actual position of the trium- 
al arches, as of the whole bridge 
proaches, must be studied in detail; but 
great or insuperable difficulty need 
se, if only the scheme be treated in an 
perial, and not in a parochial, spirit. 
Again, sir, the question of the number 
arches is purely one of relative scale and 
ign; and to make the centre arch of 
y considerably greater span and height 
in the others would be surely an esthetic 
stake, and introduce gratuitously 
necessary difficulties by materially 
ering the dominating curve of the arch, 
h in its spring and crown. 
Vestminster is the great individual 
uple of the nation. Why should not the 
dge bearing the name of Queen 
sanor’s cross be the great monument of 
Empire? May I recall the spirit in 
ich the rulers of Florence approached 
building of their cathedral? ‘‘ The 
rentine. Republic, soaring above the 
ception of the most competent judges, 
ires that an edifice should be con- 
icted, so magnificent in its height and 
uty that it shall surpass everything of 
kind produced in the time of their 
atest power by the Greeks and 
mans.”  Tlorence was then entering 
m the most brilliant period of her 
eer. Is the British Empire to-day less 
at than was the Florentine Republic, 
her rulers less noble? What is to be 
progeny of the awful travail of to-day? 
art to be the only thing that is not to 
/ in the majesty of Empire, and the 
Ty of her sons; and is she to fail 
ause of parsimony or the lack of the 
erial spirit in_her rulers? These are 
Stions to be fitly asked and answered. 
Our suggestion, sir, of triumphal 
hes, statues, and inscribed panels, dedi- 
sd not to individuals but to types, 
athes true democratic Imperialism. It 
he whole Empire that is winning this 
; 4 war which is, above all, a soldiers’ 
unuing battle. Among these you men- 
, I think, eleven types of the serving 
1; and therein lies what may be the 
it of your omission; else why, in the 
le of fairness and good feeling, leave 
the Army Service Corps? A great 
eral once said that an army moves on 
Stomach. Well, the Army Service 
PS 1s that stomach, and of it the Motor 
Msport Section, at least, shares to the 
the danger and the glory of all the 


other service units. True, it gets all the 
abuse that is going, but why carry that 
Spirit into monumental art? And how- 
ever small its relative share and sphere 
may have been in the wars of the past, in 
the war of to-day it has come into its own, 
and will indubitably be raised to rank with 
the other “ Royal” branches of the service, 
perhaps even before the termination of the 
war. 

[In a note appended to the letter, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ writes: ‘‘ We 
agree as to the entrances to the approach 
courts being the proper places for the 
triumphal arches. We apologise to the 
Army Service Corps, as gallant a corps as 
any in the Army, for forgetting them, and 
we must make a similar apology to the 
airmen.’? | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.* 


If there is anybody who imagines that 
all the materials for interesting books 
about building have been used up over 
and over again, Mr. Innocent’s work on 
“The Development of English Building 
Construction ” will shake his faith in the 
conviction. Here is a book of which the 
subject-matter clamoured for expression, 
and its author is doubly lucky in getting 
hold of such a fascinating subject and in 
possessing the skill to do it justice. He 
has had, of course, predecessors in this 
field, and he acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to them—to Mr. S. O. Addy, M.A., 
for instance, who wrote “The Evolution 
of the English House,” and to the late 
Herr K. Rhamm, who, in various books, 
had dealt with the building construction 
of the Teutonic and Slav countries; but it 
has remained for Mr. Innocent to digest 
all the available information, and to pre- 
sent, in a very readable form, a more or 
less comprehensive account of the evolu- 
tion of building construction. 

He shows that “the ridge-piece, the 
highest point of the roof and now insigni- 
ficant, together with its supports, are the 
keys to the development of the con- 
struction of the building during many 
centuries.’? He provides many _illustra- 
tions, graphic as well as verbal, of this 
proposition, and he has gathered his data 
from a very wide field of time and space, 
ransacking every available source of 
information—old building accounts, books 
of agriculture and topography, glossaries 
and dictionaries; and, naturally, he has 
had constant recourse to old buildings. 
He shows that many an old barn or mean- 
looking old cottage, of uninteresting 
exterior, has for its skeleton an interesting 
example of early construction, from which, 
occasionally, important points—not to say 
principles—may be deduced. His dis- 
coveries in this kind are an incentive to 
further research. In the course of his 
investigations he lighted upon much 
quaintness—of customs as well as of forms 
—and his text is frequently enlivened by 
references like these: The ‘ saltpetre 
man,’ in his search for nitre, caused end- 
less inconvenience and friction in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He 
pulled up the floors of houses and cottages, 
and there is a record of a saltpetre man 
even digging up the floor of a church in 
1624. (The generally used mud _ floors 
were porous, and so absorbed filth in the 
shape of nitrous matters. In order to 

*“The Development of English Building Con- 
struction.” By C. F. Innocent, A.R.I.B.A., Honorary 
Lecturer in English Architecture at the University of 
Sheffield. Pages xiv. + 204, price ros. 6d. net. (The 


Cambridge Technical Series), Cambridge; At the 


University Press. 
stag tetera tA 
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search for and obtain the nitre required in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, an official 
generally known as the saltpetre man, had 
power to throw down the mud walls in 
common seisin, to take up the town hall 
floors, to dig up the floors of stables, 
slaughterhouses, etc.’’ He was a corrupt 
person, who, *‘ under shew of his authori- 
tie,’? would make plaine and simple 
people beleeue, that hee will without their 
leaue breake vp the floors of their dwelling 
house, vnlesse they will compound with 
him to the contrary.’’ O villainous salt- 
petre man!) Mr. Innocent notes some 
queer uses of bullock’s blood. “Sir Hugh 
Platt, writing in the * Jewel House of Art 
and Nature,’ in the year 1594, recom- 
mended for ground floors a composition ” 


ay 


of fine clay, mixed with ox blood, as 
making a smooth, glistening, and hard 
floor, and the composition would also 


serve as plaster for a wall. Bullock’s 
blood was also used as a substitute for 
paint on woodwork: it was mixed with soot 
or ‘rud.’ So late as 1861 the south door of 
York Minster was treated with a composi- 
tion of rud and bullock’s blood.” What is 
the explanation of this faith in bullock’s 
blood? It is partly based, perhaps, on 
the strength of the ox, and partly on the 
religious or superstitious observances with 
which the animal is associated. 

Much more that is quaint and curious 
crops out on almost every page of the 
book; which, however, is by no means 
merely a_ collection of interesting ana. 
It is, on the contrary, a solid and scholarly 
contribution to the technical side of the 
subject, giving clues to many things in 
modern practice which the architect who 
is endowed with a just measure of natural 
or acquired curiosity will be delighted to 
trace to their origin in the backward and 
abysmal of old time. Mr. Innocent has 
succeeded in investing almost every item 
of building construction with fresh interest 
and a new significance, and has thus laid 
his fellow-architects under an obligation 
of gratitude which they will not be slow 
to acknowledge. Seventy-three illustra- 
tions, each performing some well-defined 
function, add greatly to the value of a 
volume which seems certain to assume 
standard rank. 


CORNWELL NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Public announcement has already been 
made of the intention to commemorate the 
magnificent example of devotion to duty 
given by John Travers Cornwell, of His 
Majesty’s ship Chester, at the great naval 
battle off Jutland, by the erection of cot- 
tage homes for disabled sailors and 
marines of the Royal Navy and the estab- 
lishment of naval scholarships for 
deserving lads. A most successful meet- 
ing in support of the Memorial Fund was 
held at the Mansion House last week, at 
which the intentions of the committee were 
disclosed more in detail by the Mayor of 
East Ham, the borough in which the boy 
Cornwell was born and went to school. It 
was announced also that the record of the 
lad’s heroism is to be preserved in a paint- 
ing by Mr. F. O. Salisbury, and that 
photogravures of the work will be distri- 
buted amongst schools, where they will 
serve as a patriotic inspiration to British 
boys. 

The Mayor of East Ham gave some 
particulars as to the form the memorial 
would take. It was proposed to build semi- 
detached cottages in the form of a square, 
with some central architectural feature 
whereon would be engraved an account of 
Jack Cornwell’s heroism. To carry out 
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this plan as well as the endowment of 
naval scholarships would entail an expen- 
diture of £50,000. The undertaking 
might be thought an ambitious one, but 
such heroism as Cornwell’s entailed a 
national obligation, and as a nation we 
ought to acknowledge our debt of grati- 
tude to the Navy. Mr. F. O. Salisbury 
was placing his talent gratuitously at the 
service of the fund by painting the inci- 
dent on the Chester, and Sir William 
Dunn had promised to defray the cost of 
5,000 photogravures of the painting to be 
placed in the schools. 


A PLEA FOR BETTER COTTAGES. 


Miss (or Mrs.) Marianne Dale writes in 
the “Daily News” an eloquent plea for 
beauty in cottage and street :— 

As many thousands of new cottages are 
soon to be dotted about our lovely land, it 
is to be fervently hoped the local authori- 
ties will not be allowed to build at their 
own sweet will, regardless of beauty of 
form and of the countryside. 

Before it is too late, steps should be 
taken to guard against the fate that has 
befallen beautiful Ireland, where so many 
useful but singularly ugly, vulgar-looking 
new cottages have done their best to spoil 
the taste of the modern Irishry. 

That cottages, even in rows, need never 
be ugly is demonstrated by the almshouses 
all about England. I urge that no 
Government cottages should be built or 
gardens planned (an important feature) 
without consultation with an authority 
who understands art, architecture, and 
landscape gardening. Such people need 
not necessarily be men. 

Beautv is not expensive. I have seen 
quite delightful but absolutely plain white- 
washed cottages, with green window 
shutters and doors and good slopes to the 
roof. 

As regards the towns (so hideous in 
parts) one beautiful new street in aslummy 
borough such as Bermondsey would be 
regarded as a proud possession by all 
Bermondsey people. As Bermondsey, I 
believe, sent the largest contingent of any 
T.ondon borough to Kitchener’s Volunteer 
Army, and as the first London V.C. in the 
war sprang from Bermondsey, I urge that 
beauty should be considered there by the 
L.C.C.. who have some big schemes of 
reconstruction on hand! “A thing of 
beauty is a joy ” to all beholders. et, us 
have a chance to behold it. 


TO PROMOTE APPLIED ART. 


The proprietors of “ Drawing ” 
announce their intention of issuing a 


further monthly sixpenny publication to be 
called ‘‘ Design: A Herald of the Union of 
Art with Industry,’’ which is to insist on 
the vital necessity of good design, and to 
keep the manufacturer alive to his obliga- 
tion to make his wares as attractive as 
possible. Among the objects of a bureau, 
which is to be opened in connection with 
the paper, is ‘‘to give personal help and 
advice to manufacturers, craftsmen, and 
designers in all questions concerned with 
the production and disposal of designed 
goods,’’? and ‘‘ to recommend architects 
and engineers of good taste and thorough 
experience for building factories, shops, 
and houses.’’ We hardly like this sugges- 
tion of invidious. distinctions. The 
editorial offices of the proposed new paper 
are at 210, Strand, London, W.C. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Steam-brushing Brickwork. 

Fo Wee bce; ats) writes: “ A friend 
informs me that he has seen in use, in 
London, a steam brush, which was being 
used on the fronts of houses with the 
object, apparently, of bringing the brick- 
work to a uniform tone and texture. Can 
you give me any information on the sub- 
jects 

_-We have seen the operation to which 
our correspondent seems_ to Teter. 
Probably the object is two-fold—to take 
off the rawness of new brickwork, bringing 
it into harmony with old work in the same 
street, and to impregnate the work with 
a preservative or water-proofing solution 
which looked like distilled tar. It cer- 
tainly had the effect of bringing the tone 
of new or repaired houses, or the repaired 
portions of old houses, into harmony with 
the rest of the work in a street in which a 
respectably aged appearance is probably 
of rental or letting value. The operation 
was being performed by the Steam Brush 
Company, of Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 
S.E. 


The Open-Hearth Process. 


Strtus (Battersea) writes: “ Where can 
I find. a clear’ description, properly illus- 
trated, of the open-hearth process of steel 
manufacture?” 


—.“Jron and Steel,” by J. H. Stansbie, 
B.Sc. (London: Archibald Constable and 
Co., Ltd.; price 6s. net), includes a long 
and well-illustrated chapter on the open- 
hearth process, which is explained fully 
and lucidly. “Clearly,” says the author, 
“the principal factor to the general success 
of such a method is the generation of a 
sufficient temperature to obtain a large 
mass of low carbon metal in a condition 
for tapping into a ladle, and casting into 
ingots, after the refining and finishing 
operations have been carried out. This 
is effected in the open hearth by the prin- 
ciple of regeneration, which was first made 
a practical success by Siemens ; and the 
adaptations of this principle to the rever- 
beratory furnace is the leading feature of 
the Siemens and all the more modern 
open hearths.” 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Foseph Betham. 


The death has taken place at his re- 
sidence, Walmer Road, Birkdale, of Mr. 
Joseph Betham, at the age of eighty years. 
He was formerly a well-known builder and 
contractor, and was chairman of the old 
Birkdale Urban District Council, and had 
been chairman of all the Council com- 
mittees. 

Mr. R. Edwards. 


Mr. Robert Edwards, of Llys Derw, 
Mold, the town’s oldest inhabitant, and a 
remarkable personality, passed away last 
week. He had been in business in Mold 
as a builder for upwards of seventy years. 
He was an expert wood carver, and 
exquisite specimens of his skill grace the 
Parish Church, the lodge-room of the Sir 
Watkin Lodge of Freemasons, and many 
other important buildings. Though in his 
ninetieth year, it was only during the last 
five years that his health began to fail, 
and while yet a septuagenarian he was 
known to travel afoot to distant scenes of 
his contracts. 
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NEWS: ITEMS. 


Scottish Veterans’ Garden City 
Association. 

The Scottish Veterans’ Garden ‘ City 
Association, which was formed over a yeai 
ago to provide housing, training, anc 
employment for Scottish soldiers ane 
sailors disabled in the war, has securec¢ 
ground from its president, the Earl oj 
Wemyss, and is proceeding with the erec 
tion of cottage homes and_ workshops 
Committees have been formed throughou 
Scotland to arrange local schemes. 


Admiralty Housing at Gourock. 

Messrs. McTaggart and Co., Glasgow 
the contractors for the Admiralty buildin; 
scheme at Gourock, began operations las 
week, and the work is to be hurried for 
ward. The present plans provide fo 
forty-eight cottages, on the lower side o 
Reservoir Road, for the accommodatio 
of foremen and leading hands at the Tor 
pedo Factory; the main section is to tak 
the form of a crescent, and the cost 1 
éstimated at about £20,000. 


Repairing Cape Town Castle. 
The historic castle of Cape Towr 
erected by J. Van Riebeek, the ar 
Governor of South Africa, in the day 
when the Dutch originally settled in Cap 


Colony, has been restored. A letter he 
been forwarded by the Council of th 
National Society thanking Gener 


Thompson for the very able manner 1 
which the work has been executed. W 
note from the report that the powder Pud! 
was adopted for making the cement wol 
damp-proof and watertight. | 


Lists of Men of Military Age. 

At Dudley Police Court on September : 
a building contractor, employed in 0 
nection with the corporation housit 
scheme, was summoned, under t) 
Defence of the Realm Act, for failing 
post up a list of male employees of betwei 
eighteen and forty-one years of age. Whi 
his attention was called to the omissi 
defendant explained that he had intend! 
to put up the list, but had neglected to! 
so. Defendant now stated that he hi 
kept the military authorities informed 
all eligible men for the Army who had kl 
his firm’s employ, and had been comp 
mented in the matter. A fine of 205 
imposed. 

Granite from Norway. 


It is stated in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of Septe 
ber 15 that a Falmouth firm of gran 
merchants have been officially inform 
that a contract for granite for the Met 
Docks, in Scotland, has been placed 
Norway. The Cornish firm offered f 
weeks ago to furnish the supply in twe 


caused indignation among granite Work 
and quarry-masters in Cornwall. 1] 
trade has been hit by the war, because, 
building operations, except necessary W! 
and Government contracts, has been § 
pended. Over 50 per cent. of the men h 
enlisted, and those now in the quarries: 
all over military age. They have for 
most part sons or relatives fighting. 

contract is not large; it is for 12,000 
The sum involved is not much over £356 
but spent in Cornwall it would mean | 
payment of £1,500 for labour among aC 
who have great need of help. This 1s 
first contract of any size that has b 
offered for eighteen months. 
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IDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES, 
SESSION 1916-17. 


versity of London School of Architec- 
2 and Department of Town Planning. 
1 the School of Architecture the pro- 
me are: Mr. F. M. Simpson, 
.1.B.A., and Mr. R. Elsey Smith, 
.1.B.A., with Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, 
.1.B.A., as assistant professor, and 
Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., as lec- 
r. In the Department of Town Plan- 
me Me. S. OD. Adshead, M.A., 
mnb.A., is the professor. In the 
artment of Painting and Sculpture 
Frederick Brown is Slade Professor, 
Havard Thomas Professor of Sculp- 
, Mr. H. Tonks Assistant Professor, 
Dr. T. Borenius Lecturer on the His- 
of Art. There are both degree and 
ificate courses in architecture, and in 
n-planning there are certificate and 
oma courses. In the diploma courses 
n-planning may be studied in conjunc- 
either with civic architecture or with 
- engineering. 
he certificate and degree courses are 
nged to provide students before they 
r an architect’s office with that sys- 
atic, practical training which is 
‘oved and recommended by the Board 
Architectural Education of the Royal 
itute of British Architects. Exemption 
1 its Intermediate Examination is 
ited by the Royal Institute of British 
litects to students who take their de- 
or receive a First Class College Certi- 
e. The courses of the School of Archi- 
ire are not intended to supersede 
lage, although the terms of pupilage 
generally modified considerably to 
ents who have passed successfully 
ugh them. The Degree Course pos- 
2s the additional advantage of enabling 
ents to continue their general studies 
o the level of the Intermediate Exami- 
mn of the University concurrently with 
mencing their professional training. 
Academic Design Course affords 
ents the opportunity of exercising their 
ination on problems of considerable 
and of planning and designing on a 
2 and dignified scale. 
1¢ degree and certificate courses are 
nged in three stages. Students will 
be allowed to pass from one stage to 
her until they have reached the pre- 
ed standard and obtained a definite 
ifying number of marks in each stage. 
rder to attain the prescribed standard 
obtain the qualifying number of marks 
ident must attend regularly each part of 
course throughout each session, and 
t pass the prescribed examinations. 
1 courses include: (1) A thorough 
nding in the details and theory of 
ding Construction, and in the nature, 
erties, and working of materials, by 
ns of (a) lectures, (6) studio work, 
demonstrations and manual work in 
craft approved by the University (held 
ne Trades Technical School, Great 
hfield Street, by kind permission of the 
enters’ Company), (d@) visits to work- 
s, and to buildings in course of con- 
‘tion. 


University of Sheffield. 
1e Department of Architecture, in 
h the lecturer is Mr. W. S. Purchon, 
+» A.R.I.B.A., was founded at the 
e of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
District Society of Architects and Sur- 
rs, which is associated with the Coun- 
nd the Senate of the University in its 
agement. The Department provides: 
A course forming part of the ordinary 
ee of Bachelor of Arts. 2nd. A course 
ng to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


with Honours in Architecture. This con- 
sists of a three years’ day course and two 
years’ part-time course. 3rd. A certificate 
course consisting of a two years’ day 
course and a third year part-time course. 
4th. A diploma course. This is a_ two- 
years’ part-time course following the Certi- 
ficate Course. 5th. Special evening courses 
in architectural drawing. 6th. Courses in 
surveying. The day courses give a sys- 
tematic course of training for students 
wishing to become architects, to be taken 
by them before entering an architect’s 
office, though not necessarily before they 
are articled. The part-time course (con- 
sisting principally of evening lectures) 
forms a continuous course of study for 
students during their pupilage, and also 
for qualified assistants. 

All the courses are open to those who 
are already in architects’ or surveyors’ 


offices. Students who are unable to take a 
complete course may, by arrangement, 


attend any part or parts of the course 
approved by the lecturer. 

The courses are adapted to the require- 
ments of the examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Subject to 
the approval of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion will be granted to students of the 
University of Sheffield who obtain the first 
class certificate. 

The University grants the Degree of 


Bachelor of Arts with Honours in Archi- - 


tecture to students who have attended the 
three years’ day course and the two years’ 
part-day and part-evening course, and who 
have complied with the regulations for the 
Honours School of Architecture. First 
and second class certificates are awarded 
to students who have attended the two 
years’ day course and the third year part- 


day and part-evening course, and have 
passed the prescribed examinations. 


Diplomas are awarded to students who 
have taken the two years’ day course and 
the three years’ part-day and part-evening 
courses, and who have complied with the 
regulations for the Diploma. Students 
attending the courses must be 16 years of 
age. They must apply in the first instance 
to the Lecturer in Architecture. 

A works pupils’ certificate course has 
been arranged by the University in con- 
sultation with the Sheffield Master 
Builders Association to meet the require- 
ments of students who are working with 
the object of becoming master builders or 
of occupying other important positions in 
building businesses. The course has been 
arranged on the lines of the Works Pupils’ 
Certificate Course in Engineering, the 
students attending the day courses of study 
at the University during the winter six 
months (October to March inclusive), and 
at the works during the summer six 
months (April to September inclusive). A 
Works Pupils’ Certificate (Building 
Section) is awarded to students who com- 
plete the three years’ course and pass the 
necessary examinations. It is considered 
that by taking this course a student will 
acquire that knowledge of scientific and 
theoretical matters which will enable him 
to benefit more fully from his practical 
work during apprenticeship, and which 
will be of still greater value to him in 
later years. 


L.C.C. Camberwell School of Arts and 
Crafts. 

Address, Peckham Road, S.E. 
cipal, W. B. Dalton. 

Day classes are held in drawing and 
painting, lettering and illuminating, draw- 
ing and design for surface decoration, 
modelling and carving, and_ cabinet- 


Prin- 


making, and there are evening classes in 


several architectural and building subjects. 


In the class on Architectural Design, 
Monday and Wednesday, 7 to 9.30 p.m., 
the teacher is Mr. W. T.  Benslyn, 


AGiv alot clus cA RGA. 
tectural 


(Arch.) ; in Archi- 
Drawing the teachers are 


Mr. F. A. Llewellyn and Mr. W. S. 
Owen, M.A., A.R.I.B.A.; in Archi- 
tectural History the teacher is Mr. 


E. A. Young, A.R.I.B.A.; and in Building 
Construction the teachers are Mr. F. E. 
Webster, A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., and Mr. 
F. A. Llewellyn. A class for the study of 
the History of Decoration is conducted on 
Tuesday evenings by Mr. H. Davis Rich- 
ter, R.B.A. 


Northampton Polytechnic 
London, E.C. 

Address, St. John Street, London, E.C. 
Principal, R. Mullineux Walmsley, D.Sc. 
The programme of work for the new 


Institute, 


session has_ necessarily been given very 
careful consideration by the governing 


body, and, speaking generally, it has been 
decided to continue to announce the vari- 
ous regular classes which have been an- 
nounced in previous sessions. The courses 
in the Engineering Day College are to be 
continued, but the second and third year 
courses, which ordinarily extend from 
September to Easter, are, in 1916-17, to 
commence in January and to be continued 
until July. This will enable the students 
to work up to Christmas in the munitions 
workshop, which has been fully employed 
in making gauges and parts of armaments 
during the whole of the summer vacation. 
In the evening classes in Engineering it 
has been found impossible, in the session 
1916-17, to arrange for special series of 
advanced lectures, which have been 
features of recent sessions, as the possible 
lecturers who have been approached are all 
fully engaged in work connected, directly 
or indirectly, with the war. The only new 
class, therefore, appearing in the ‘‘ An- 
nouncements’”’ is a Workers ’’ 
evening course, which is being jointly 
undertaken by the Technical Optics and 
the Technical Chemistry Departments. 


Glass 


Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

In the department of Architecture and 
Building in this college the staff is as 
follows : Professor, Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., 
ARUBA’, F.S.A.Scot... IVA: Lecturer 
and Chief Assistant, Jas. S. Boyd, Licen. 
R.1.B.A. ; Lecturer and Assistant, Joseph 
Wilson, Dip. Arch. (Glas.); Assistants, 
James Napier, David M‘Naught, David 
M‘Lullich; Lecturer on Builders’ Quanti- 
ties, John L. Mackinnon. 

Qualification required for entrance to 
this department is the course certificate of 
a recognised continuation class or other 
approved course. For those who have not 
a qualifying certificate, entrance examina- 
tions in building, drawing and mathematics 
are held. The Faculty of Surveyors of 
Scotland (Western District), the Glasgow 
Master Wrights’ Association, the Master 
Masons’ Association of Glasgow and Neigh- 
bourhood, and the Association of House 
Factors and Property Agents, grant prizes 
to students attending the classes. Visits 
to works in progress will be conducted on 
Saturday afternoons during the month of 
April. The attention of students is directed 
to the lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society on 
alternate Friday evenings during the 
session, and they are advised to become 
members of the Society. 

The college has also classes in building 
construction, building superintendence, 
carpentry and joinery, masonry, _brick- 
work, etc. 


the reach of everyone. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for 
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s' and Builders’ Journal is larger 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
are {framed upon the lowest possible 
* Wants,’ &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that * The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architect 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADYERTISER wishes to contract for reinforced 
concrete or other work of national importance on a 
percentage basis or direct. labour principle. Per- 
sonal supervision. Economic expedition.—Box 897. 


BUILDER’S Clerk (38), disengaged; 18 years’ expe- 
rience in good general firm; first-class reference ; 
ineligible-—Jackson, St. Heliers Bramley, Guildford, 
Surrey 885 


and Pointing wanted by the rod or 
lump. New or old work. Or as Working Foreman. 
Town or country. Good references,—Address M., 
38, Clifton-gardens, High-road, Chiswick. 


BRICKWORK 


requires employment. Bench, fixing, 
or first-class jobbing shop.—Gregory’s, 
New Barnet. 


CARPENTER 
alterations, 
25b, Fergusson-road, 


CLERK of Works, shortly completing new munitions 


factory, desires similar engagement. Reinforced 
conerete, special qualifications. Would take full 
responsibility to owners or employ direct labour. 


Ability and grit —Box 896. 


FOREMAN Carpenter seeks re-engagement. Town 
or country. Good references. Age 48.—H. 5&., 19, 
Cumberland-park, Willesden Junction. 

GENERAL Foreman or Clerk of Works (49, dis- 
engaged) seeks re-engagement, Bricklayer. New 
or alterations. Abstainer. Good reference and 
testimonials.—_T. B., 55, Burton-road, Kingston-on- 


Thames. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work). High reliefs, Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions. Panelling and special designs. 
Town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


wants work. Good all 
Day, piece, or constancy. 
11, West-square, St. 


PLUMBER (Registered) 
round. New or repairs. 
Good references.—Plumber, 
George’s-road, S.E 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as Navvy Ganger or Contractor's 


Foreman. Well experienced in excavations, timber- 
ing, concreting, or drainage. Good references.—H. 
Goodman, 93, Goodinge-road, Islington, N. 898 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, Old Bailey, #.C.,—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, S.W. Competent foremen and. clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


56, 


Auction Sales. 


9d. per line. 
PLEASE NOTE ALTERED DATE OF SALE 
THE MIDLAND ADAMANT COMPANY, Ltd., 
COMMERCIAL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Direction of O. Holt Caldicott, Esq., Receiver 
for the Debenture Holders. 

EDWARDS, SON, AND BIGWOOD will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 4, 1916, at ELEVEN o'clock prompt, the 
whole of the valuable 

PLASTER AND CEMENT MANUFACTURING 
PLANT, MACHINERY, TOOLS, STOCK-_IN-TRADE, 


By 


AND EFFECTS, including excellent 25 h.p. Tangye 
steam engine and Lancashire boiler, two disin- 
tegrators, three mixers, three chain elevators, two 


large sand dryers, shafting and going gear, quantity 
of partition’and other slabs, 525 bundles sawn laths, 
finished and 


100 bags of asbestos and other un- 
finished stock, two carts, four wagons, harness, 
capital office furniture, two safes, structural steel 


and woodwork, ete. 340 lots. 

The first lot offered will be the important centrally- 
situated MANUFACTURING PREMISES, in_ the 
occupation of the Midland Adamant Company, Ltd., 
and their sub-tenants, which have long frontage to 
Commercial-street and valuable canal accommoda- 
tion. 

Catalogues, with particulars of the porperty, may 


be had of the RECEIVER, O. Holt Caldicott, Esq. 
(Messrs, Caldicott & Hudson, Chartered Accoun- 
tants), 8, Newhall-street; Messrs. FOSTER & CO., 


Solicitors, 18, Bennett’s-hili; or the AUCTIONEERS, 
158, Edmund-street, Birmingham, and 94, High-street, 
Bromsgrove, 


Appointments Vacant. 
od. per line. 


ARCHITECTURAL Assistant wanted at once in 
busy office in provinces. Must be thoroughly com- 
petent. Important buildings at home and abroad 
and munition works in hand, Stage age, sort of 
work accustomed to, present position, and salary 
required. If of Army age, state reason of exemption 
from service.—Box 895. 

BUILDER’S Works Manager.—For duration of war. 


Ineligible. Pushing. Capable of taking charge of 
all outside work. Contracts and jobbing, including 


heating. Good estimator. Hours: As men and one 
hour in evening. State salary and references.—Box 
893. 

WANTED for duration of War, Bookkeeper, lady 
or man. Ineligible for military service. For 
plasterer’s and painter’s business, Double entry 
woecounts, Shorthand and typewriting essential,— 
Apply, stating experience and wages required, to 
Foster, Sons and Co., Ltd., Padiham, Lancs. 879 


WANTED, a copy of the Architectural Review for 


March, 1916.—Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tot- 
hill-street, Westminster. 

Miscellaneous. 

6d. per line. 
BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 


Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND call apy FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site uray’s Inn Road). 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and _ boards; 
lowest wharf prices.—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 


ARCHITECT’S working drawings prepared from in- 
structions. Tracings and perspectives executed at 
own office. Moderate charges.—Apply, A. J. Sparrow, 
A.R.1.B.A., Ingram House, Stockwell, S.W. 891 


CLOGS (or Wood Soled Boots) for ail purposes. No 
more cold or wet feet. Price list free. Sample pair 
sent post free on receipt of P.O. 5s 9d. Mention 
size.—Write, Wellington Manufacturing Company, 
98, Holm Street, Glasgow.—s94. i 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Fel. 7036 Victoria. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Building Surveying. Examinations for Certificates 
of Competency to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
under the London Building Act, 1904, and as BUILD- 
ING SURVEYOR under Local Acts and Author'ties, 
will be held in London on October 18, 19, and 20, 1916. 
Applications will be received until October 4. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


THE ROYAL 
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Educational Announcements —continue: 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHIT, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Succ 
Method by 

Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, | 
(Tel. 192.) ; 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of t. 
an intending candidate is invited to commu! 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many | 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursmaa, | 
man, and Head of the Department of Build) 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ S.I. Courses com: 
in September. Past successes include :—The F 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, al 
Irish Special Prize. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERP( 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
including 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 


Professor of Architecture: 
C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. | 
The School provides a thorough _ theoretic: 
practical training for students wishing to en! 
Architectural Profession. The courses, which | 
a degree (B. Arch.), a Diploma and a Cert) 
begin on October 5. After a two years’ | 
students obtaining a first-class  certifical 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
Royal Institute of British Architects. A | 
certificate of the University is given in Archit) 
Design, The Designs required as testimonies 0! 
for the Final R.I.B.A. are made in the School | 
of the second year work. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 


Professor of Civic Design: 

L. P. ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.LB./ 
The department provides a training for Ari 
and Engineers who wish to specialise in Tow! 
ning. The courses lead to a Certificate and D) 
The session consists of the Autumn and Lent’ 
Autumn Term begins on October 5. | 
Prospectuses of day and evening classes | 

obtained on application to the Registrar 


University. i 
EDWARD CAREY, Regl 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EVENING CLASSES 


IN 
ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING TRADE SUBJECTS, 


SANITATION AND SURVEYING,| 
are held at the undermentioned institution’ 
tained by the London County Council: 
CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND C 

Peckham Road, S.E. (Architecture and 
Crafts connected with building). 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND Ca 
Southampton Row, W.C.  (Architectul 
Artistic Crafts connected with building), 

HACKNEY INSTITUTE, Dalston Lane, N 
subjects). 

HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND ©) 
Brooklyn Road, Lime Grove, W. (Arch) 
and Artistic Crafts connected with build! 

NORWOOD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, J 
Hill, West Norwood, §.E. (Building 0} 
tion and Sanitation). 

PUTNEY SCHOOL OF ART, Oxford Road, | 
§.W. (Architecture). 

SCHOOL OF BUILDING, FERNDALE | 
CLAPHAM (All subjects). | 

WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, | 
Square, S.W. (Architecture, Building C; 
tion and Surveying). | 

In most cases persons under 21, quali: 
admission to the Schools or Institutes and b) 
engaged in the trade are admitted free. | 
Full prospectuses may be obtained on apy 
to the Secretaries of the respective institut) 
JAMES BIRD, / 
Clerk of the London County C! 

L.C.C. Education Offices, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

September, 1916. 
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J IDLIE AE (OIA Zh. Ik 


O Captain Eric Norman Frankland Bell, who, as 
we recorded in our issues of July 12 and 19, 
was killed in action in France in July, has been 

awarded the Victoria Cross. With what superb 
gallantry he won it is perhaps best related in the 
ofhcial language of the “London Gazette’’ of 
September 26. Such deeds need no embellishment of 
words. “He was in command,” the official record 
reads, “of a trench mortar battery, and advanced 
with the infantry in the attack. When our front line 
was hung up by enfilad::g machine-gun fire, Captain 
Bell crept forward and shot the machine gunner. 
Later on, on three occasions, when bombing parties, 
which were clearing enemy’s trenches, were unable 
to advance, he went forward alone and threw trench 
mortar bombs among the enemy. When he had no 
more bombs he stood on the parapet, under intense 
fire, and used a rifle with great coolness an: effect 
on the enemy advancing to counter-attack. Bij ty 


he was killed rallying and reorganising infantry... :, 
parties which had lost their officers. ‘Aligthis was’ 


outside the scope of his normal dutiés ‘vith the 
battery. He gave his life in his supreme devotion to 
duty.’’ A noble death. And all who knew him as a 
student at the Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture bear witness that he was as modest and 
lovable as he was brave—“ the gentlest creature I 
ever met,’’ is the testimony of the principal. Of his 
promise as an architect something may be inferred 
from drawings of his which have been published in 
this Journal, but much more from the high opinion of 
him that has been expressed by those who had the 
best opportunities of watching his development as 
an architect. Many architects have won high distinc- 
tion in the present war, and many have given their 
lives “in supreme devotion to duty,’’ but Captain 
Eric Bell has been the first to be awarded the V.C. 


= = = m 


From a communication from the R.I.B.A. which is 
published on a later page it will be seen that the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
refuse to postpone the competition for the Federal 
Parliament Building at Canberra. Specious pleas 
for this obduracy are set forth. After the war, (1) 
“the rebuilding of Europe’’ will occupy the atten- 
tion of British and Continental architects; (2) the 
large expenditure already incurred renders early 
occupation of the capital very desirable; and (3) the 
work will provide employment for hundreds of 
Australians after the war. There is no vital force in 
any of these objections. To speak of “the rebuilding 
of Europe’’ is to exaggerate the situation rather 
grossly, and to assume that British architects will be 
much in demand for the Continent is perfectly 
gratuitous. They are so numerous that one could 
wish for them many more engagements for France 
and Belgium than they are at all likely to obtain; 


and while we trust and believe that the after-w 
developments in Britain will make architects ve’ 
busy, we cannot suppose that the entries for | 
important a competition would thereby be adverse) 
affected. Where art and fame are so conspicuous) 
involved, the average temperament of the professiv 
is but little submissive to purely business consider’ 
tions; and very many important competitions ha; 
been won by extremely busy men. 


* # sk * 


Objection No. 2 may be excellent as a mone: 
saving expedient, but it has very little force as j) 
argument. There are greater evils than a slight| 
extended loss of interest on invested capital. Obje- 
tion No. 3 is equally unsubstantial. Surely t: 
thousands of young Australian patriots who have } 
gallantly come to the help of the Old Country wi 
in the boom that will immediately follow the pr 
clamation of peace, get their full share of the bul: 
ing activity which the Government anticipates 1: 
architects; hence the difficulty in this respect will I, 
not to find employment for them, but to secure } 
many hundreds of them as may be requ':ed for t 
building of the Parliament House: the Governme: 
are blowing hot and cold with the same breath. | 
competition held under abnormally bad conditions: 
not likely to produce phenomenally good resul. 
Moreover, there is something sinister in the persi- 
ency with which architectural opinion is flouted w) 
respect to Canberra. In spite of the remonstran¢ 
of the organised architects of all countries, 
Government persevered in an irregular method | 
procedure with respect to the lay-out; and when! 
got, from an American, « better design than! 
deserved, it must needs meddle and modify a! 
muddle until the affair became tragi-comical. A’ 
now the same type of dull farce is in active rehears; 
the stubbornly self-sufficient Government “havi 
apparently repented of the momentary lapse 
lenity which consented to the appointment of rep’ 
sentative assessors; whose task—-if, in face of ‘ 
present circumstances, they can be induced to pur‘ 
it—will be that of adjudicating upon designs St) 
mitted mainly by alien neutrals. 


* Ld * * 


Too often, in describing a new building, the }} 
journalist suppresses the name of the architect. | 
if in a frantic effort to atone for this remissness; 
Cardiff writer produces a paragraph of rather lav 
attribution. “Two famous Welsh architects,” | 
says, “played a prominent part in the construct! 
of London’s chief streets and buildings. Wy! 
John Nash built Regent Street, the Regent’s Car. 
Regent’s Park, and the Marble Arch, and re-bil 
Buckingham Palace and other principal buildin 


Inigo Jones constructed Covent Garden, Linco 
| 
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Inn Fields, Gunnersbury, and the river front of 
Somerset House, and repaired St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and other buildings.’’ No doubt this is very useful 
information; but, being slightly out of date in 
respect of some of the buildings and chronologically 
topsy-turvy in putting Nash before Jones, it may 
possibly create inaccurate impréssions in the minds 
of those to whom the matter is sheer news. Nash 
may pass for a Welshman, and Jones may be justly 
claimed for one on the strength of his name, although 
tradition has it that he was a Londoner bred and 
born, and that is why he has been fatuously called 
“the English Palladio.” As to Jones’s work, would 
that as much remained of it as the paragraph 
suggests. Covent Garden Market, as we know it, 
was built by William Fowler, no earlier than 1830. 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, as built by Jones about 
1633, was destroyed by fire in 1795, and rebuilt by 
John Hardwick. Few but precious are the traces of 
Inigo Jones in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lindsey House 
being his last stronghold; and visitors from Cardiff 
will have been sadly misled if in admiring Sir 
William Chambers’s river-front to Somerset House, 
they imagine that they are confronted with the work 
of Inigo Jones, whose building was destroyed before 
1770, when Chambers began to erect his masterpiece. 
‘St. Paul’s Cathedral is better able to correct any 
possible confusion with its precursor; but the writer 
of the paragraph would have done well to make it 
clear that his reference was to old St. Paul’s. 


Nash’s adventures in Regent Street, sanctioned by 
an Act of Parliament, and pursued between 1813 
and 1816, cost about a million and a half sterling. 
Sir Robert Smirke declared that none but the inde- 
fatigable Nash could have carried the scheme 
through. Nash designed all the buildings except two 
large blocks by Sir John Soane. As a termination to 
the eastern arm of the Quadrant, Nash built, in 1819, 
the facade of the County Fire Office. It was 
modelled upon the design of the columnar facade to 
old Somerset House designed, as the Cardiff writer 
recalls, by Inigo Jones. Nash’s particular forze, says 
Mr. A. E. Richardson, in his “ Monumental Classica] 
Architecture in Great Britain and Treland,”’ “was 
the harmonious grouping of masses of buildings, all 
of which, though different in composition, produced 
unity of effect when placed in juxtaposition.’ His 
olan for Regent’s Park was produced in 1793, when 
1€ was architect and surveyor to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, but building was delayed 
intil 1812. The records show that John Nash was 
she best-abused architect of his time, and the merit 
of his work in Regent Street was first generally 
‘ecognised when we were about to lose it. 


_ There is now raging a terrific controversy on “ The 
tousing Problem in Denbigh.’’? One participant in 
t, “C. H. D.,”’ has been rather severely mauled. He 
s “your irascible and fire-and-brimstone-dealing 
‘orrespondent,’’ and a lady apostrophises him in 
eautiful dithyrambics: “Go to! thou weakling 
postle of a worn-out creed! We forgive you, 
C.H. D.’; for soon the herbaged hills will fade 
rom view, the vine leaf and the meadows fold their 
reen. The silver sheen we loved upon the Elwy’s 
rest, and all the music of the dimpled earth, the 
urid sunlight on the sinewy vale, the new-born 
Teeze embosomed with the heather’s fragrant kiss— 
twill soon all end for you and me: and I know, 
wherever I may be, my spirit will pass along the 
lystic beauty of the glimmering Clwyd’s vale ’’— 
ve will here pause to take breath, and to encourage 
ae reader to believe that, in spite of appearances, 
e are on the outskirts of the housing question; for 


FS lady (the letter is signed “ Kate Jones ”) develops 


her argument thus: “And when you and I have 
gone, ‘C. H. D.,’ little children shall rise with large 
blue wondering eyes, and shall laugh or weep 
because of our existence; shall grow to curse or bless 
us in maturity ’’—(we begin to see daylight)—“ shall 
live in sordid homes, or homes of peace and light 
because of us; and so far as one being has the power 
1 have sworn to use that power for the rising hope, 
even though it have the appearance to ‘C. H. D,’ of a 
bull in a china shop.’’ Sublime resolve! But one 
might have anticipated that when a lady so heavily 
laden with poetry got well inside her subject some- 
thing very serious would happen to the crockery- 
ware. We have seen many curiosities of the housing 
question, but we think that this poetic solution by 
Kate Jones would easily take first prize at an 
Eisteddfod. 


* aK ¥ 


An editorial note in the “Nation” puts forward 
a characteristically courageous suggestion with 
respect to war memorials: “ Every town will wish to 
set up some memorial for its local heroes after the 
war. Why should not this memorial take the form, 
not of some allegorical monument, but of a really 
bold and _ carefully considered piece of town 
planning? ’’ Why it should not is hard to tell. Why 
it will not is pretty evident from an extremely 
modest proposal that has been put forward, appro- 
priately enough, in a parish magazine—that the 
local heroes should be celebrated by attaching 
memorial cards to a church wall! Extremes meet : 
and there can be no one outside that particular parish 
who will prefer the meaner course. Grandiose 
though the town-planning proposal may seem, it is 
not utterly impracticable, although it might well be 
adapted to a slightly different application. It is 
rather difficult to see the relevancy of a town- 
planning scheme to the commemoration of local 
heroes. “ Circumspice ’’ would be an apology rather 
than a monument; and a memorial to heroes should 
be less vague and vast, something upon which a 
single gaze can be concentrated. But the town- 
planning idea, large as it is, seems capable of expan- 
sion. If a new and greater Britain is indeed to 
emerge from this great war, if all things are to be 
re-planned and reorganised, it would be magni- 
ficently appropriate to include a scheme of town- 
planning for the entire kingdom, co-ordinating the 
many plans that are springing up independently of 
each other in all directions. 


“A Critical Housewife’’ makes, in the “ Daily 
Sketch,” a bold suggestion, with respect to the 
economics of housing. “If,” she argues, “ it is worth 
while organising and spending, ultimately to save 
money and gain efficiency at the front, it is surely 
equally worth while to organise and spend at 
home”; and “the most important help to domestic 
economy is better domestic architecture.’ She 
means, more especially, better planning, for she 
demands “healthy, labour-saving houses, in which 
cleaning is no longer a series of costly operations 
possible only to the well-to-do.’’ Until we get them, 
we shall continue to be a wasteful nation, spending 
far more on the essentials of life than we need do if 
only we tackled the situation with intelligence and 
spirit. Her proposal is that, when the war is over, 
we should carry on the war expenditure for another 
year, spending the money on construction instead of 
destruction, building pleasant homes in which 
healthy children can be reared, so that “a shiftless 
creature, with the bad habits of poverty stamped 
into its body and brain,’’ shall be rare rather than 
abundant. This is of the essence of the housing 
question, and we welcome every instance in which 
this fundamental factor is recognised. 


HERE AND THERE. 


R. TWELLS BREX deserves well of his 
countrymen; nothing less indeed than a civil 
D.S.O. should be awarded him for displaying 

such conspicuous mirth in the face of serious 
affairs. Mr. Lloyd weorge, master magician that 
he is, has made it plain that for us to sing 
in War time is a very right and _ proper thing, 
and remembering the old saying that —Caresto 
our coffin adds a nail no doubt, and every 
laugh so merry draws one out,’ I for one would 
extend my thanks to Mr. Twells Brex for the enliven- 
ing column which he wrote for the London “ Evening 
News’ one day last week, in which he gave his own 
experiences concerning the matter of amateur plumb- 
ing. In these days there is a dearth of many things, 
plumbers and plumbers’ mates among them, for 
those who formerly were wont to wipe a joint or 
solve the mystery of water-hammer must now be 
sought, maybe, in a trench in Flanders. Hence the 
occasion for every man to be his own plumber, an 
occasion recognised by the © Evening News” in 
publishing a series of articles explaining how a ball- 
valve might be redeemed from incipient leakage, 
how a fractious geyser might be coaxed into sub- 
mission, and how a man might successfully over- 
come the stupendous task of putting on a tap washer. 
One of the cult, a master plumber honest and true, 
has told in downright fashion how things plumberial 
might be accomplished satisfactorily by the handy- 
man of the house. Mr. Twells Brex supplies a com- 
mentary, and having this before me I cannot refrain 
from the old. Greek game of “passing on the 
torch,’’ for a merry heart is more than ever a national 
asset just now, and it 1s on that account that I take 
the present liberty of abstracting some of what 
Mr. Twells Brex has written. 


“The master plumber points out, with conscious 
irony, the advisability of the amateur plumber 
making himself ‘acquainted with the, oraneaaeon 
direction of his water-pipes’ before he starts plumb- 
ing. He does not explain how the amateur plumber 
‘5 to do this. He does not admit how often the first 
two days of the professional plumber, the plumber’s 
mate, and the non-commissioned officer who comes to 


DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM. 
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hold the candle are spent in discovering the “run of | 
the pipes.’ Some of them accomplish it by putting | 
themselves into a hypnotic trance. Others bring| 
bottles with them, which perhaps contain genies who 
assist plumbers. All the best plumbers proceed by | 
rule of thumb that the pipes must be somewhere, and, 
by a process of elimination—mostly of walls and) 
wainscotings—they eventually find them. The 
master plumber then warns the handyman in the 
house of the ‘normal stop-cock,’ remarking that “it 
is usually a troublesome affair to get at, and one 
must have a key to fit it. The box hd becomes rusted 
and is opened with difficulty, and should it so, 
happen to be covered with snow at a critical moment 
say, after dark—it is almost a hopeless task to 


locate it.’ ”’ 


Mr. Twells Brex has his own interpretation of these 
problems, and gives the sketch here reproduced to 
illustrate his points. “ The dotted line represents 
‘the ‘run’ of the water supply from (A) the ‘normal 
stop-cock’ (§ ft. deep) in the middle of (M 
shrubbery 80 ft. from house; (J) (J) (J) various parts 
of garden through which water-pipe rambles ; 
normal water tank situated (conveniently for frosts), 
under the roof, accessible by (C) trap door 12 in. 
square, and (D) ladder from the top landing. (E 
is the main staircase of the house down which (B 
empties itself when the pressure from (A) is too great 
for the nerves of (F), a normal ball-valve. (G) is al 
bath which can be used when (A), (B), (F), and (H) 
are in working order (this sometimes happens). (H) 
‘< the kitchen boiler, accessible only after Zeppelin 
raids. The amateur plumber will observe that it is 
possible for his water supply to develop serious 
disease at any point or points, anywhere in the out- 
door or indoor course of the pipe ‘run,’ or at the 
tank, the ball-valve, the bath supply, or the boiler 
Unless he happens to be an officer of a Volunteer 
regiment needing trench practice, he had better leave 
anything wrong in the outdoor pipes to the profes: 


sional plumber.’’ 


“The commonest indoor waterwork trouble of the 
householder is an overflowing tank. The ordinar) 
domestic water tank overfills at the average rate 0: 
ten gallons a minute, and the ordinary builder equip: 
it with an overflow pipe that carries away a gallon: 
minute. It is obvious that the immediate and press 
ing problem of the amateur plumber is to deal witl 
the surplus nine gallons a minute. My own amateu 
experience is that the best procedure is to cover th 
floor of the tank loft with strips of oilcloth to preven 
the bulk of the water from percolating into the bed 
rooms below, to open the trapdoor to give a clea 
course for the brook, to confine the brook by artificia 
dams as far as possible to the staircase, and to leav 
the hall door open for its exit. It will eventually b 
advisable to send for the professional plumber t 
complete the job. 


* * * ae 


“ Burst pipes are the next commonest troubles tha 
confront the amateur plumber. Their usual hour 0 
confrontation is about midnight on a January nigh 
The specimen house here illustrated once celebrate 
the stroke of a New Year by the simultaneous bur: 
of eleven pipes. The amateur plumber need say itt! 
of the rest of the drama. It is all set out in the master! 
passage upon stop-cocks that I have quoted from th 
master plumber. The bitterest memory of it is of th 
altercation between the amateur plumber who ha 
been on all-fours in the snow for an hour (in hi 
pyjamas), and the assistant amateur plumber, wh 
has been bailing for. an hour in the drawing-roon 
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\n amateur plumber wno has to twist a stop-cock at 

1e bottom of a 5-ft pipe with a broomstick cannot be 

xpected to know that he is only turning on more 
”’ 

ater. 


“But all the woes and catastrophes of the amateur 

lumber pale beside the superficially simple job of 
placing a tap-washer. The amateur plumber who 
us attempted to replace a tap-washer is a man who 
in flatly disprove that lie of scientists that water 
ways finds its own level. No man who has ever 
itnessed the awful phenomena of a tap when its 
asher is off ever need travel to Niagara to witness 
ie sublimity of the unleashed forces of Nature. The 
nateur plumber who attempts to replace a tap- 
asher can only make his will, anoint himself with 
ich grease as Channel swimmers use for their 
deals, divest himself of all clothing except a bath- 
g costume and a life-saving waistcoat, and consign 
mself to Providence.”’ UBIOQUE. 


Eee LATES, 


Concord House, Wandsworth. 

THIS building has been erected for occupation by 
Messrs. Cresswell Ball and Co. with frontages to 
the High Street and York Road, Wandsworth. 

1e portion facing the High Street forms part of a 

sign for a group, but exigencies of the War 

quired that the building should be restricted to the 
rtion shown in the photographs. The elevation to 
> High Street has the lower portion faced with 
rtland stone up to the cornice over the shop 
ndows. Above, the walls are faced with hand- 
ide red bricks of varying tones: the stringcourses 
ing of Delft faience having a somewhat rough 

‘ture, and the frieze and cornice being in the same 

terial, but coloured and very slightly glazed with 

‘t browns, grey, and blue to the coved portion of 

> cornice. The frontage to York Road has Port- 

id stone facings for the lower portion, and hand- 

de red bricks and faience above. The joinery to 

»shop windows and doors is in bass wood and oak, 

d above in deal painted a cream tone. The lobbies 

paved with Greek green Tinos, Fleur de Péche, 

1 white Pentelikon marbles, and the staircases are 

ished with patent -Portland stone. The groun 

ot showroom is partly panelled in pine and 
ster, with oak blocks for the floor. The remainder 
the premises is used as show-and-workrocins for 
nos and furniture. Messrs. William and ¥ddward 
nt, of London, were the architects, and Messrs. 
satrett and Son, of Balham, the builders. The 
lft faience was supplied by Messrs. A. Bell and 

, sole British agents for the makers at Delic. 

ing bricks by Messrs. Ames and Hunter; goods 

by Messrs. Waygood ; gas fittings by Messrs. 
utehouse and Co.; and metal fittings and letters 

Messrs. Yannedis and Co. 


onversion of Stable Building into a House at 
Wimbledon. 

\ stable and coach-house, substantially built 
le fifty years ago but possessing no architectural 
‘rest, occupied an excellent site close to although 
facing Wimbledon Common. The owner, 
tous of transforming it, into a small dwelling- 
sé, consulted Mr. Arthur Stratton, F.R.LB.A,, 
' has succeeded in solving the problem in a very 
resting way, as may be seen from our plate. 
ctically the whole of the walling of the original 
ding has been retained, and a new wing added 
‘ining the principal reception and bedrooms. 
dd block and tile floors being preferred on the 
ind floor, the stable paving provided a suitable 
idation for them. The roofs were raised, the 


timbers and the old shaped tiles being re-used as far 
as practicable. In order to ensure uniformity of 
colour in the walling, the whole of the old and new 
work, except the chimney-stacks and wide loggia, 
was roughcasted. The conditions thus determined 
the prevailing characteristics of the house, while the 
client’s requirements were ca refully considered in the 
arrangement of the plans. The work of remodelling 
in all trades was satisfactorily carried out by 
Messrs. James Burgess and Sons, contractors, of 


Wimbledon. 


Lead Grille over Radiator. 

Radiators, necessary as they are, generally appear 
as an intrusion upon rooms where a scheme of 
decoration has been carefully studied. But there are 
ways of concealing them, and the method adopted 
by Messrs. Adams and Holden at the New King’s 
College for Women at Kensington is particularly 
happy in its effect. The radiators have been set in 
recesses in the walls, boxed around at the front and 
covered by a very elegant lead grille (made by 
Messrs. “Thomas, Elsley, Ltd): Our illustration 
shows how pleasant the result is. 


Physics Rooms, Cardiff Technical Institute. 

The physics lecture room is provided with seven 
rows of seats and desks in tiers, so that every seat is 
well within the view of the lecturer. The demonstra- 
tion table is fitted with water, gas, and electricity, 
and provision has been made for an electric heater 
for drying electrical apparatus. The table is well 
supplied with a useful set of cupboard and drawers, 
and a large blackboard and lantern-screen complete 
a very comfortable lecture room. In the physics 
preparation room there is~ accommodation for the 
storage of apparatus and working benches. Electric 
power is supplied for the re-charging of cells, driv- 
ing lathes, etc., for which ample space is provided. 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, of Cardiff, 
were the architects. 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
So VMEERILION: 


—t—__. 


British Architects that the Government of the 

Commonwealth of Australia have decided 
agatost the further postponement of the competition 
for «he Federal Parliament Building at Canberra. 
The Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has received the following letter from the 
Office of the High Commissioner in London, dated 
September 18: “ Sir,—With reference to the deputa- 
tion which waited upon the High Commissioner 
from your Institute ve the competition for the 
Federal Parliament House at Canberra, I am 
directed by the High Commissioner to state that 
having communicated by cable with the Common- 
wealth Government, he has now received a cablegram 
in reply as follows: ‘With reference to your tele- 
gram of September 5, the Government, after careful 
consideration of the whole matter, including the 
objections of Victoria and British architects to 
approved resumption of the competition, considers it 
advisable to proceed owing to the fact that after the 
war the rebuilding of Europe will occupy the atten- 
tion of British and Continental architects to such an 
extent that they will not be prepared to compete. 
Further postponement. will only accentuate the 
difficulty, and meanwhile the large expenditure which 
has been incurred renders early occupation of the 
capital very desirable. The work will also provide 
employment for hundreds of Australians after the 
war.’—I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) “R. MUIRHEAD COLLINS.”’ 


\W/* are informed by the Royal Institute of 
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THE “ONE-MAN” DUG-OUT. 


BY G. J. HOWLING. 


’ 


Two examples of the ‘“ one-man ' 


} 
} 


dug-out a: 


HERE are many varieties and sizes of dug-outs, 
and some of the most interesting are those dug 
by “Tommy” himself for his own personal 

accommodation. In comparatively quiet times, when 
there is no advancing to be done, much energy 1s put 
into the construction of rest dug-outs—that is, of 
course, behind those parts of the line where suitable 
permanent billets are not available. In the Gallipoli 
campaign men had to shift largely for themselves. 
The area of ground captured was so small as to be con- 
stantly under shell-fire from the Turks (both from the 
European and the Asiatic sides), and consequently 
the construction of huts or any similar kind of exposed 
shelter was altogther out of the question, except with 
regard to hospitals and in one or two cases where good 
natural cover was obtainable. It became imperative, 


shown by the accompanying rough sketches. Thi 
are reproduced exactly from originals seen and livi 
in by the writer, and remarkably comfortable ai| 
weather-proof they proved to be. The first o} 
consists, as will be seen, of a hole 6 ft. long, 3 , 
wide, and, in one part (the well for the feet) 3 | 
deep. It is entered by three steps down, and provic 
a “bed” 2 ft. wide. Around the top is placed 
single row of sand-bags, to which the waterpre| 
sheet is fixed at night. Observe the drainage gully. 

The second example is not quite so elaborate, a! 
:5 rather less comfortable. This also is 6 ft. loi 
but 3 ft. wide only at the bottom, where the “be| 
a smal] oblong compartment, is located beneath {; 
projecting mound of earth. Many experiments W| 
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therefore, to dig dug-outs and to dig them in large 
numbers, for a big army, with all its paraphernalia and 
equipment, had to be accommodated within a strictly 
limited space. Gallipoli thus speedily became covered 
with a regular township of dug-outs. Some. were 
large, holding as many as twenty to thirty men, while 
others were small, holding perhaps only twelve, or 
even fewer. All these dug-outs were prevared in the 
communal spirit, but there were others built on the 
individualistic plan. Occasionally, for some reason 
or other—overcrowding, disgruntlement, or perhaps 
the hermit instinct, inherited from some remote an- 
cestor—a “ Tommy ”’ would wander off, armed only 
with pick, shovel, and a dozen or so sandbags, and in 
some comparatively quiet spot would dig his own 
private and particular dug-out. 


this kind of dug-out were made before perfec: 
was achieved. The strut shown in sketch did | 
form part of the original design, and it was ¢ 
included as being essential after several sleepers ” 
discovered by actual experience that unsuppor 
earth has a strong tendency to collapse. With 
earth mound behind, sand-bags in front and at. 
sides, the whole covered in by waterproof sheets! 
drained off by a gulley, this dug-out formed qu: 
desirable resting-place. And when the occupant 
himself comfortably installed at night, wit 
lighted candle in a small niche at the back of 
head, plenty of light hterature to read, and 
unlimited supply of cigarettes to smoke, he had | 
hesitation in agreeing that “ wilderness were Para 
enow.”’ | 
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SURREY COTTAGES. 


URREY is justly celebrated for the beauty and 
profusion of its cottages and farmhouses, simple 
buildings fashioned by unknown craftsmen who 

invariably employed local materials and in this way 
developed a strong vernacular tradition, untrammelled 
by extraneous or disturbing influences. The scenery 
of the county 1s, in many respects, remarkable for 
variety of interest, but economic development, in 
addition to natural charm, has had a great part in 
forming the character of Surrey’s domestic buildings. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Surrey and 
Sussex were the centre of the iron trade, which, 
flourishing with other industries of Tudor times, 
resulted in the creation of many villages and the con- 
sequent stimulus to building activity. Economy and 
utility are the dominating characteristics of these 
Surrey cottages, and therein lies the secret of their 
charm. It is perfectly true that some of them are 
faulty in design, and some even not well built, but the 
passing years and the random growths of nature have 
mparted a softening tone that alleviates and renders 
sven their imperfections delightful. Excellence of 
xroportion accounts in no small measure for that 
mstinctive sense of pleasure which these cottages 
nstil. The effect would be totally ruined if it were 
ittempted to reproduce them on a larger scale. As 
someone has said, “it is wilfully curtailing our powers 
vf design, and altogether too easy, just to take a 
sottage form and blow it out bigger, like a bladder, 
or a bigger house,” and it might reasonably be added 
hat so illogical a proceeding is sure to result in the 
lestruction of the essence of all good design—that is, 
)roportion. 


Surrey is singularly happy in the charm of its brick- 
work and its half-timber construction. The cottages 
at Witley illustrated on this page display many of 
the features and qualities of the local style—mellow 
brickwork and typical casement windows thrust high 
up in the weather tiling beneath the eaves. _ Brick- 
work, it may be noted, was first used in Surrey exclu- 
sively for chimneys, but it gradually supplanted 
plaster and wattle for the more important function of 
filling the space between the timbers of framed 
houses, and bythe time cf Charles I. brick had become 
the customary building material. Thatch, as a roof 
covering, is rapidly becoming extinct. Roofs of stone 
slates are still to be found tnroughout the county, but 
it is improbable that many examples exist as origin- 
ally laid. The tiled roofs so characteristic of the 
domestic architecture of Surrey are seldom original. 
Only :n the later erections is work of this kind con- 
tempcraneous with the building. From the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century roofs of wooden shingles 
or thatch were largely displaced by tiles, but it was 
only when tiles became more abundant that they were 
generally adopted. 

In Surrey, as in most other counties, the use of 
slates is rapidly extending, and many villages lose 
much of their charm because, while the older cottages 
are tiled, the newer are covered with slates. Not that 


slates are necessarily unlovely ; but their intrusion 
where tiles strike the dominant note disturbs the 
harmony or congruity of form, colour, and texture 
which lovers of the picturesque like to find unbroken 
in a village, especially in Surrey, whither the 
Londoner goes to get away from slate roofs. 


: COTTAGES AT WITLEY, SURREY, 


} 

| 
i a 
bt 
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THE DEPUTATION ON HOUSING. 


Last week we gave a brief account of the 
deputation from the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council and other 
bodies interested in the subject which was 
received by Mr. Walter Long, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, with 
reference to house and town planning 
work after the war, and more especially 
the need for making preparations to avert 
a possible crisis of unemployment in the 
building trade at the close of the war, by 
careful preparation of housing schemes. 
The following extended report will be read 
with interest: With Mr. Long were Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie (of the Scottish Local 
Government Board), Sir Noel Kershaw, 
Sir Horace Monro, Mr. Hayes Fisher 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board), and Mr. Dickinson 
(chairman of the Housing Department of 
the Local Government Board). The 
deputation was as representative in its 
character as was the April Congress, which 
was attended by 400 delegates, represent- 
ing local authorities in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, professional associations, 
building trades, employers’ and workmen’s 
trade unions, and many societies inte- 
rested in questions of social welfare. 

Councillor Harold Shawcross, chairman 
of the Council, submitted to the President 
a comprehensive statement of the case 
they desired to put before the Govern- 
ment. This called attention to the princi- 
pal resolution passed at the Congress, 
Viz. : 

“That this Congress urgently directs 
the attention of the Government to the 
critical need for the provision of additional 
housing for the working classes, and in 
respect of the national interest and respon- 
sibility in the matter, urges upon the 
Government to set aside no less than 
£20,000,000 to make such advances to 
local authorities and other agencies as will 
enable them to provide houses at reason- 
able rentals, having regard to all neces- 
sary and equitable circumstances and con- 
ditions.” Mr. Shawcross said the question 
had become a most pressing one owing to 
the failure of private enterprise to meet 
the needs, and reliance must be placed on 
local authorities to do the work. 

Councillor S. Smethurst, Past President, 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, said that 600,000 men had 
gone to the war from the building trade, 
and when they returned there would of 
necessity be a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, and it would be far better for the 
nation to have these men employed. 

Mr. David Gilmour, Lanarkshire 
Miners’ Association, represented the views 
of the trade unions of Scotland. He spoke 
of the large number of houses in Scotland 
where there was a total absence of 
proper accommodation and sanitary con- 
veniences, where families of seven and 
eight persons lived in a single apartment, 
and where births and deaths took place in 
the same room. That was a state of affairs 
which should be altered as soon as pos- 
sible. 

County Councillor George Fraser, 
Lanarkshire, said that it had been proved 
in Scotland years before the war that the 
housing problem there could not be solved 
by private enterprise, nor could it, in 
manw cases, be solved by local authorities. 

Mr. John Robertson, National Union of 
Scottish Mine Workers, said as far back 
as 1842 the housing conditions of the 
miners were strongly condemned by Com- 
missions as unfit for human habitation, 
but not much had been done up to the 
present to improve matters. Speaking of 


the conditions under which a mining 
population was housed, he gave an 
instance of a village in Ayrshire, where 
there were 227 houses with only one ash- 
pit; 50 per cent. of the people had no 
closets: there were no washing-houses, 
and the household coal was stored under 
the bed. Taking the town of Hamilton, 
in Lanarkshire, he said the population 
was 38,000. The acreage occupied by 
dwelling-houses was only about 300, while 
connected with property adjacent to the 
town there were 2,500 acres of pleasure 
ground. Of the population, 27,000 lived 
in houses of one and two rooms. 
Councillor John Stewart, Glasgow City 
Council, said he attended to represent 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Greenock. He said these places were 1n 
a similar position to Glasgow with regard 
to the shortage of houses. In Glasgow 
there was a house famine. The number 
of unoccupied dwelling-houses of rentals 
of £20 and under had decreased from 
20,356 in 1913-14 to 3,763 at Whitsun-day, 
1916, and it had been estimated by the 
health authority that there were 10,000 
insanitary dwellings in Glasgow. It would 
be seen that that was a very serious state 
of affairs, which obviously cast increased 
expenditure upon the public health autho- 
rities.. The scarcity of houses fit for 
human habitation stultified the efforts of 
the corporation in exercising their powers, 
and was a constant menace to the health 


of the community. If the corporation 
enforced their powers for closing these 
houses, it would only accentuate the diff- 
culty. They begged the Government not 


to shirk their duty in this matter 

Mr. C. T. Ruthen, vice-chairman, South 
Wales Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, said the housing problem in 
South Wales was as serious as, if not more 
serious than, in any other part of the 
country. There were thousands of houses 
in which the beds were never cold, being 
occupied during the whole of the twenty- 
four hours by different people. 

The substance of Mr. Long’s very sym- 
pathetic reply appeared last week. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


It will be remembered that at the 
summer meeting, at Brighton, of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers a resolution was passed in 
favour of adopting the metric system. As 
the subject is therefore of acute interest to 
the building trade, the following observa- 
tions upon it, addressed by Mr. E. A. W. 
Phillips, M.Inst.C.E., M.C.I., to an en- 
gineering contemporary, may be usefully 
reproduced : 

The report of the Decimal Association 
for 1915 recommends the abolition of all 
British units and standards of weight, 
measure, and currency, with the exception 
only of the pound sterling and the florin, 
in favour of the metric system, and a 
decimal currency based on the above-men- 
tioned two coins. 

The association claims that civilisation 
demands the sacrifice, in order that the 
British may fall into line with European 
and other countries. Our enemies, Ger- 
many, her allies and sympathisers, are 
also metric, and as they have destroyed the 
bulk of the Allied factories and machinery 
for peace manufactures on the European 
continent, the advice seems doubtful in its 
wisdom. Ido not think very many British 
desire to do business specially with the 


Huns after the war, and that is chiefly 
what the adoption of the metric system 
would bring about. 

Further, it is very well known that in al 
metric countries where the metric system 
is obligatory, quite 80 per cent. of the 
population still cling to their old weight: 
and measures, with the disadvantage that 
these being illegal, fraud is with difficulty 
properly punished. Human need must bi 
great to impel respectable citizens to us 
‘‘ obsolete ’’? units, and this fact alone i: 
sufficient to condemn the exclusive use 0 
decimals in civil life. Men and womer 
must have their halves, quarters, eighths 
and sixteenths. It is a vital necessity o 
existence. 

I claim to have succeeded in penetratin; 
the ‘‘ mystery ”’ of the British system. No 
that the task was very hard. It calle 
for some concentrated effort and patience 
with a trifle of imagination, that is all. 
find the British system, at present in grea 
confusion and difficult to work with an 
learn, can be reduced to perfect harmon 
and order under three scales, which I €a 
the Tripod, because by comparison with 
one-legged Decimal System they offer th 
stability and utility of a tripod. The thre 
scales are based on Gunter’s chain, a Ver 
ancient measure, introduced historical! 
into Britain with the Belgic yard (“ E 
cyclopeedia Britannica ’’) about the thit 
or fourth century. The chain, as is we 
known, is divided into 100 links; and tl 
Belgic yard is five of these links = 39.6 i 
The cubic Belgic yard of water at @ 
freezing point weighs exactly one ton) 
2,240 lb. This is the British decim 
system (B.D.S.), which, in its way, i§: 
perfect a decimal system as the metr 
system is. The same, or similar, nam 
and notation can be used throughot 
Further, all metric constants and formu! 
can be used without alteration and corre 
tion in the B.D.S. An architect ome 
gineer can read off the B.D.S. units 
once from a French drawing, and be e 
tirely sure of safety, good proportion, a 
accuracy in doing so. He can work o 
calculations and prepare designs in t 
B.D.S., employing either French or Briti 
data, and the results will be equally corr 
and safe in either system. 

The three scales are obtained by div 
ing the chain into ten, eleven, and twel 
parts, the halves being respectively t 
metre, the yard, and the Indian gud; 
The last is the duodecimal scale, and ¢ 
be made the basis of a duodecimal syst 
as wonderful and accurate as the decin 
system for the use of those who prefer 
calculate in twelves rather than in tens. 

Your readers will see that we poss 
two complete scales for calculation a 
design, and one common or ordinary sc 
for practical uses. We can design in | 
metre and decimals, or in the gudge a 
duodecimals, and very rapidly and eas 
convert the results into ordinary units, | 
pound, the foot, the inch, the gallon, 4 
so on. In fact, there never existed 
wonderful and useful a system as — 
Tripod, which leaves the metric system) 
tirely behind. We can prove that | 
tripod is over 4,000 years old—older th 
the Great Pyramid—and that the Fret 
metre is a modern approximative sub 
tute for an accurate earth metre more tl 
twenty times as old. 

I have written a book on the subj 
‘‘ British Trade and the Metric Systet 
(Mr. Francis Griffiths, publisher), | 
copy of which is in the Institution of 
Engineers, and another in the Conet 
Institute. I mention this as the net p! 
is 5s., which may be more than some 
your readers can afford in war time. 
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INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
AFTER THE WAR. 


THE 


A “Memorandum on the Industrial 
Situation After the War,” which has just 
een issued, price one shilling, by Messrs. 
[arrison and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, 
V.C., is the result of an investigation into 
he tendencies, prospects, and problems of 
sritish industry in the new conditions 
reated by the war, carried out by a group 
% men connected with industrial, 
conomic, and political circles, who were 
wrought together at the instance of the 
yarton Foundation. 

It is designed to give, in the first place, 
|“ bird’s eye view ” of the industrial situa- 
ion of to-day and to-morrow. It aims at 
ketching on broad lines the main features 
ff the situation-—the difficulties of demo- 
jilisation and replacement, the necessity 
or capital renewal and increased produc- 
ion, and the possibility of labour unrest 
rising out of the changes made during 
he war—in such a way as to give to each 
lement in the problem its due. place, rela- 
ion, and perspective, and to define the 
oundaries of the problem as a whole 

The Memorandum has already been 
videly circulated privately, chiefly among 
arge employers of labour, trade union 
fiicials, and public men interested in 
ocial and economic questions. Its recep- 
ion by men of widely different parties and 
tandpoints has been, we are informed, 
ery favourable, and there is a_ general 
greement that its analysis of the probable 
ituation at the end of the war is compre- 


lensive and sound. A large number of 
riticisms and suggestions have been re- 
eived from various sources, and _ the 


revised 
experience thus 


femorandum has been carefully 
a the light of the 
btained. 

In the synopsis four guiding principles 
re thus set forth: (a) The necessity of 
ncreased| efficiency in production. (0) 
ncreased efficiency must be sought for in 
etter methods and organisation, and in a 
ew attitude towards industry. (c) These 
eforms can only be accomplished by the 
o-operation of Labour, Management, and 
Japital. (d) In order to secure this co- 
peration, Labour must have a voice in 
natters relating to its special interests. It 
s added that “ In dealing with an imme- 


jate problem we must work with the 
naterials at hand. Gradual progress 
chieved by co-operation is better and 


lore certain than revolutionary methods. 
Yemands made on all classes and the 
ecessity of meeting them are discussed. 
“he State cannot move in advance of 
ublic opinion.” 

This booklet, dealing with the situa- 
ion summarily and luminously, can only 
2 regarded as a most important contri- 
ution towards the solution of the great 
roblems arising out of the war, and it 
hould have the widest possible circula- 
ion. 


PROSPECTS FOR WOMEN 
ARGHLEEGIS: 


In answer to a correspondent who had 
equested information on this subject, the 
ditor of the “Queen” writes: Speaking 
enerally, there is a disposition to look 
avourably upon women architects. Many 
eople say that they expect women to have 
pecial consideration for all matters apper- 
ining to domestic comfort and the econo- 
tical use of space. But for the war, 
e think that women architects would get 
good many commissions for the design- 


ng of country cottages and of houses for 
people who live on the outskirts of towns. 
When the war is over there may be much 
work in the building trades owing to 
present stoppages, but one ought not to 
count on this prosperity continuing for 


long. For, apart from the war, there are 
many conditions which are unfavourable 
to the profession of architecture. The 


building of churches, which brought 
wealth to many architects during the latter 
half of last century, does not now proceed 
at all rapidly. Consequently, the men 
who might have been engaged 1n ecclesias- 
tical work are now dependent on orders 
for public buildings or private houses 
Many big elementary schools have lately 
been built, and the tendency is to say that 
public money ought to be spent less on 
bricks and mortar than on the salaries of 
teachers. Then, in the domestic field we 
must notice that the vast majority of 
houses are put up by builders who are 
their own architects. Many, even, of the 
very big blocks of flats and offices, formed 
largely “of iron girders and concrete, have 
no architectectural pretensions, and if 
they are comfortably planned within they 
satisfy their occupants. For all these 
reasons the prospects of an _ architect 
beginning her training now are not of the 
brightest. Still, it must be remembered 
that such a thorough training as an archi 
tect necessarily undergoes is never wasted, 
and a girl who does not get many orders 
for ome important buildings may still 
do some cottage and villa planning. Or 
she may turn to the more decorative side 
of the work and evolve new ideas for furni 
ture and fittings. Or, again, she may turn 
to lecturing or writing about architectural 


i 


| 


subjects. If you would care to consult 
some established women architects, we 
would refer you to Miss Annie Hall, 


of Architects, 5s, 


Member of the Society 5 
WinGe > ots 


Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
to Mrs. Elspeth Snencer, 22, Bloomfield 

Road, W. Pupils are usually articled for 
a period of from three to five years. 

[We do not, of course, assume respon- 
sibility for these views, which are here 
reproduced simply as an item of profes- 
sional interest, Ed. A. and B. j.1 


THE BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
TRADE BAROMETER. 


In the “ Labour Gazette,” for September 
the report for the month of August states 
that private building work remained quiet, 
and many men, especially plasterers and 
masons, were still working in non-building 
occupations. Men remaining in the build- 
ing trades, however, were generally well 
employed, partly owing to Government 
requirements, and overtime on war work 
was frequently reported. The general 
percentage of State insured workpeople 
unemployed in all building occupations 
was 0.78, compared with 0.88 in July, and 
i.50 a year ago. For plasterers the per- 
centage was as high as 2.9, but for 
painters, plumbers, navvies and labourers 
it was below o.7. 

The. percentage of unemployed for all 
occupations taken together was 0.7 or less 


in all divisions, with the exception of 
London, where it was 1.5, and of Ireland, 
where it was 3.1. For every occupation 


the highest percentage unemployed was in 
Ireland, and the next highest was in 
London. The percentage for plasterers 
was as high as 6.4 in Ireland and 5.4 in 
London, while for masons the corre aed 
ing figures were 7.3 and 3.7 respectit 

Ap: irt from these two occupations the fic i 


1916. ] 


Uy 


centage unemployed never exceeded 0.7, 
except in London and Ireland, and with 
bricklayers in a few districts. 

Compared with a month ago the percen 
tage of unemployed showed a. slight 
Increase with masons in most districts. and 
a slight with carpenters and 
labourers, other occupations showing little 
general change. In four districts the 

reneral pe rcentage unemployed remained 
a tionary ; in six districts there was a 
clecrease of ©. Ol G2) per cent, and im 
London there was a decrease of 0.4 per 
Cent: 

As compared with a year ago the per- 
centage unemployed showed, with a few 
exceptions, a decrease in every occupation 
in every district. 


cle crease 


OBITUARY. 


The First Architect V.C. 
Last week’s list of men to whom the 
Victoria Cross has been awarded included 


the name of Temp. Capt. Eric Norman 
Frankland Bell, R. Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
the first architect to receive this coveted 


distinction, who was killed in action in 
France in July. Further reference will 
be found in the editorial note on page 1 
of this issue. A portrait of Captain Bell, 
who had contributed drawings to this 
Journal, appeared in our issue of July 10. 


2 


l 


Mr. Edward flealey. 

The death has taken place at 145, 
Wilmer Road, Heaton, Bradford, of Mr. 
Edward Healey, head of the firm of 
Messrs. T, .H. and F. Healey, architects, 
of Bradford. Mr. Healey, who was in his 
seventy-fifth year, was the son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Heal one of the founders 
of the firm-—originé aie Messrs. Mallinson 
and Healey—whi ch durit ing its more than 
seventy years of existence has been 
responsible for a great number of impor- 


tant buildings in Bradford. He leaves 
two sons—-Mr. F. H. Healey, who was 
lately associated with him as a partner in 
the business, but is now with the Army, 
and another son who is in Canada—and 
one daughter, Miss Mary Healey, who is 


well eda locally as an artist. 


Mr. Foseph Richards. 
Mr. Joseph Richards, of The 
Perranarworthal, who has 
the age of eighty-two, was formerly a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. William 
Bell and Sons, builders and contractors, 
of Saffron Walden and Cambridge. Many 
years ago he was manager of the Saffron 
W alden. branch of the business and after- 
wards went to reside at Cambridge as 
manager of the branch there. He was 
a shrewd business man, and was manager 
or the firm during the erection of the 
Friends’ School and the Town Hall at 
Saffron Walden, Foster’s large flour mills 
near Cambridge Railway Station, and the 
Clergy Training School in Jesus Lane, 
Cambridge. He retired from business 
some years ape aid went to live near 
his native place in Cornwall. 


Waldens, 
died at 


A Builder's Wil. 

Mr. Thomas Lumsden, of. Danesfield, 
3ede Burn Road, Jarrow, builder and con- 
tractor, left estate of the value of 
10,807 17s. 1od., of which £10,767 14s. 1d. 
is net personalty, all of which he left to 


OTOSS 
gr 


his son, Mr. Robert John Lumsden, of 
Danesfield, to whom administration of his 
estate has been granted, the _ testator 


having appointed no executor of his will, 
which bears date August 31, 1889. 
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NEWS ITEMS, 


A War Memorial Window. 
A stained-glass window has been placed 


in Aislaby Church, Yorks, to the memory 
of Lieut. Alan Pyman, who fell at 
Givenchy in June, 1915. 


New Co-operative Premises in 
Birmingham. 

central stores of the Birmingham 

Co-operative Society, Ltd., 

erected at a cost of £100,000, 

The architect is Mr. 


New 
Industrial 
High Street, 
have been opened. 


F. B. Andrews, of Birmingham. 
Nurses’ Home for Blackburn. 
The Blackburn Guardians’ Building 
Committee propose to inform the Local 


Government Board that amongst the 
various works which they contemplate 
undertaking after the war is the building 
of a nurses’ home, at'a cost, approxi- 


mately, of £6,000. 


Church War Memorials. 

A service of dedication of a font and 
stained-glass window was held on Wednes- 
day last in St. Peter’s Church, Glentham, 
in memory of Captain Sir Montague 
Aubrey Rowley Cholmeley, 4th Batt. 
Grenadier Guards, who fell in action at 
Festubert on Christmas Eve, 1914. The 
font and window were given by Lady 
Cholmeley. 

Rendering a Reservoir Watertight. 

The British Home. Government is not 
alone in assuming control of large under- 
takings. We hear that new -refrigerator 
works and a large reservoir with a capacity 
of one million gallons have been con- 
structed at Wyndham, Australia, for the 
Australian Government, and we are in- 
formed that the reservoir was rendered 
with Pudloed cement to ensure its being 
perfectly ewan” 


Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd. 

The directors of this company have 
declared an interim dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 1s. per share, less 


income tax (being at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum) on account of the profits for 
the current year. The dividend will be 
paid on October 16 to shareholders on the 
register on October 2, and the ordinary 
share transfer books will be closed from 
October 2 to 16, both dates inclusive. 


Scottish Veterans’ Garden City 
Association. 


The Scottish: Veterans’ Garden City 
Association, which was formed over a year 
ago to provide housing, training, and 
employment for Scottish soldiers and 


sailors disabled in the war, has secured 
ground from its president, the Earl of 
Wemyss, and is proceeding with the erec- 
tion of cottage homes and workshops. 
Committees have been formed throughout 
Scotland to arrange local schemes. 


Blackpool Improvement Schemes. 

Several important new projects are in 
contemplation at Blackpool. A sub-com- 
mittee of the Corporation have decided to 
recommend that a Bill be promoted in Par- 
liament at an early date authorising the 
extension of the borough boundary in a 
northerly direction, so as to include the 
urban district of Bispham-with-Norbreck ; 
also the construction of a new promenade 
a mile and a quarter in length, linking up 
the present promenade at South Shore with 
St. Anne’s boundary, and the construction 
of open-air baths on the foreshore at South 
Shore and North Shore. The plans for the 
promenade extension at South Shore, 


which is estimated to cost about £60,000, 
include the provision of a 4o-ft, wide car- 
riage drive, a tramway track 20 ft. in 
width, an island footpath 1o ft. wide, a 
grass plot 25 ft. wide, and a 4o-ft. wide 
promenade on the seaward side for pedes- 
trians, with a 10-ft. footpath on the easterly 
side. It is proposed to construct two large 
bathing pools, each 1oo yd. in length by 


40 yd. wide—one on the beach south of 
the Victoria Pier, and the other at the foot 
of the cliffs near Uncle Tom’s Cabin—at 
an estimated outlay of 416,c00 in each 
case. 
The Quebec Bridge Disaster. 

At the inquest following the bridge 

disaster there Mr. Montserrat, chief en- 


gineer of Bridge Commission, stated 
that the steel casting supporting the span 
during the hoisting operations had broken 


owing to a flaw in the casting, although 
the piece had borne the weight of the 
span for six weeks. Outside engineers 


agreed that the plan adopted for raising 
the span was the safest. Twelve lives 


were lost in all. 


Chester-le-Street Housing Scheme. 
The Chester-le-Street Rural District 

Council has formed committees to con- 

sider the best method of establishing day 


nurseries throughout the district for the 
benefit of the children of women war 
workers and for schemes of housing, road- 


making, and the provision of sewers after 
the war. It was decided to send a deputa- 
tion to interview Mr. J. W. Taylor, M.P., 
Mr. T. Wing, M.P., and Mr. A. Williams, 
M.P., on the relations between the council 
and the Local Government Board in con- 
nection with the houses the council has 
built at Pelton. 


Proposed Additions to a Poorhouse, 
Dundee. 

The Local Government Board has 
recommended Dundee Parish Council to 
add a block to Ashcliffe House for proba- 
tionary skin and infectious cases. At a 
meeting of the Dundee Poorhouse Com- 


mittee a letter was read from the 
3oard intimating that they were 


ore 
pared to give accommodation’ at the Hee 
for seventy children, provided that as soon 
as circumstances permitted an additional 
block for skin and infectious cases would 
be erected, and that such additional sani- 
tary arrangements were provided as the 
Board might require. 


Town-Planning in East Birmingham. 

At the July meeting of the 
City Council it was decicd: on the recom- 
mendation of the Town Planning Com- 
mittee, to apply to the Local Government 
Board for authority to prepare an amend- 
ing scheme in relation to a portion of the 
scheme of town planning for East Birming- 
ham. The object the Council desired to 
achieve was that certain proposed new 
roads should be made to fit in with roads 
proposed to be made in the adjoining town- 
planned area of North Yardley. The 
application was subsequently made, and 
the Local Government Board’s authority 
for the preparation of the scheme has now 
been received by the Town Clerk. 


Birmingham 


Wages in Glasgow. 

Professor J. M. Irvine, K.C., who acted 
recently as arbiter in the wages dispute in 
the building trade, has decided that the rate 
of wages of labourers employ ed in assist- 
ing masons and bricklayers in Glasgow and 
neighbourhood shall be increased by - 1d. 
per hour, bringing the standard rate up to 
83d. per hour, which is the highest ever 
paid to labourers in the building trade in 


1916. 
the Glasgow district. The Workers? | 
Union, on behalf of the labourers, made | 


application some time ago for an increase | 
of wages. The demand was refused by the | 
Master Masons’ Association and _ the 
Master Builders’ Association, and it was | 
agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, 
Professor Irvine heard parties in Glasgow | 
on September 14. The case for the men 
was stated by Councillor George Kerr, 
divisional organiser of the Workers? | 
Union. The decision issued by the arbiter 
is to the effect that from August 1, 1916, the | 
standard rate of wages of labourers attend- 
ing masons and bricklayers shall be 83d, | 
per hour, being an. increase of Id 


per hour on the rate of wages paid. 
prior to that date. The provisions 
of the working agreement with re 


spect to overtime are to remain unaltered, 
No change is to be made on the date at 
which the working agreement expires 
annually, or on the die at which notices 
of suggested alterations on the agreement 
are to be lodged. The claims made by the 
men with regard to travelling and country | 
allowances were withdrawn. Professor | 
Irvine has also issued his decision in con- 
nection with the wages claim cof labourers | 
employed in the reinforced concrete trade. | 
The wages of these men have been in-| 
creased by 1d. per hour, making the rate 
Sid. per hour, the advance to take effect 


from August I. 

Business Amalgamation. 
The Limmer Asphalte Paving Com- 
pany, Ltd., and the , Trinidad Lake 
Asphalte Paving Company, Ltd., ane 


now carried on as one concern under the 
name of the Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Company, Ltd. The combined | 
company will be responsible for the com- 
pletion and fulfilment of all work in pro- 
gress and contract obligations that have 
been under ees by either company. Mfr.) 
H. D. Blake, managing director of the 
Limmer Asphalt Paving Company, Ltd, 
and Mr. J. M. Bond, director and secretary | 
of the Trinidad Lake Asphalte and Paving 
Company, Ltd., will both be actively con-| 
cerned in the management of the combined 
undertaking, of which they are directors. 


A New Church Hall at Scarborough. 

By the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, the parish of St. Saviour’s, Scar- 
borough, has acquired a new church hall, 
which has been built at the corner of Glad- 
stone Road and Norwood Street, and has 
cost between £3,000 and £3,500. The} 
building consists on the ground floor of a 
hall capable of seating about 400 people, | 
with large retiring rooms. There are} 
rooms on each side of the principal en-) 
trance for use either as classrooms or for’ 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak rooms. On. 
the first floor there is a gallery across the, 
west end of the hall, and opening off this 
gallery are club and reading rooms $0} 
arranged that they can be used either in! 
conjunction with the hall or separately as’ 
required. The building is of a bright red) 
local brick, with dressings of stone from! 
quarries near Roche Abbey. and the roofs 
are covered with thick greyish-green West- 


morland slates. The contractors were! 
mostly of Scarborough, namely: Mr. J. F. 
Wilson, brick, stone, and plaster work; 


Mr. T. ‘Wilson, carpentry and joinery; Mr. 
W. Dodgson, slating; Mr. J. R. Sleight- 
holm, plumbing; Mr. J. F. Newton, paint: 
ing; Messrs. Walker and Hutton executed 
the electric lighting ; Mr. H. Pickup sup-, 
plied the new iron ‘railing and gates round 
both the church and the hall. Messrs.| 
Richardson and Co., ‘of Darlington, sup- 
plied the heating installation. Mr. W. H. 
Brierley, of York, was the architect. 
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IGHTS OF LIGHT AND AIR. 


The following interesting _ article 
ppears in the “ Journal of the Society of 
xrehitects” for October: Our contem- 
orary THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
OURNAL has done useful work in again 
rawing attention to the necessity for some 
sform in the law relating to light and air. 
he reference made to Mr. W. Kaye 
arry’s suggestion for the formation in 
lublin of a tribunal similar to that which 
xists in Scotland, reminds us that the 
roposal is not a new one, and it may be 
iteresting to see what steps have been 
ken already in the direction indicated, 
In 1898, a deputation from the Society 
‘Architects waited upon the Lord Chan- 
sllor (the Earl of Halsbury), and pre- 
mted a petition praying that a Parlia- 
entary Committee might be appointed 
look into the present law in regard to 
ncient Lights, with a view to its amend- 
ent. The gist of the proposal was for 
e€ establishment of a means to enable 
e building owner to ascertain in an 
‘peditious and inexpensive manner and 
his own cost the limits within which he 
uld erect his building without infring- 
g the rights of adjacent owners. It was 
iggested’ that’the Building Acts Com- 
ieee Of the L.C.C. should be the 
ibunal for this purpose, with the 
ribunal of Appeal under the London 
uilding Act as a final court of appeal. 
his proposition being eminently sound 
principle and of a practical nature was 
vourably commented on by the profes- 
mal and lay press, and the society was 
edited with having taken a bold and 
actical step in the right direction. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. David Lyon, 
tk to the Dean of Guild Court, Edin- 
gh, read a valuable paper before the 
ciety on the powers of the Dean of 
iild Court, in the course of which he 
wphasised the important difference 
tween the law of England and of 
otland on this question of light and air, 
owing that in Scotland, if any building 
to have a servitude of light and air over 
adjacent building, it must be expressed 
the agreement, it cannot be acquired by 
age as in England. One of the functions 
the Dean of Guild Court is to enable 
ilding owners to ascertain their powers 
d limitations before committing them- 
ves to any building scheme. 
1900, the R.I.B.A. formed a Joint 
mmittee with the Surveyors’ Institu- 
n, to take steps to effect an alteration 
the existing law relating to Ancient 
zhts. Their deliberations resulted in 
presentation to Parliament of the 
cient Lights Bill, in 1903. This Bill 
3 a welcome attempt at some badly 
‘ded reforms, and it embodied inter 
1 the principle of the servient owner 
Mishing the dominant owner on 
nand with such information as would 
€ a clear idea of the extent of the pro- 
ed building, with a view to avoiding 
sequent litigation. This proposal was 
ilar in principle to that advocated by 
Society of Architects, ; 
‘bout the same time a paper on this 
ject was read by Mr. E. K. Blyth, at 
rovincial meeting of the Incorporated 
v Society at Weymouth, in which he 
nted out some anomalies of the law 
recommended the adoption of the 
et American rule in lieu of the 
4 : 
1 1901 the case of the Home and Colo- 
Stores v. Colls attracted much atten- 
» aS it involved the question as to 
ther the owner of ancient lights is 
er English law entitled to the whole 


of the amount of light which has ever 
reached his windows, or to only such an 
amount as is sufficient “ according to the 
ordinary notions of mankind.” 

After prolonged litigation the Court of 
Appeal accepted the wider interpretation 
of the right, but the House of Lords sub- 
sequently reversed this judgment and re- 
stored that of the late Mr. Justice Joyce in 
favour of the more restricted right. The 
Society of Architects considered this 
judgment of such importance that it had 
the full report printed for the information 
of the members, and showed its sense of 
the late Mr. Howard Colls’s public spirited 
action by presenting him with a testimo- 
nial of appreciation of his service to the 
community. 

While the result of Mr. Colls’s successful 
action settled to some extent the principal 
point on which it was fought, it did not 
affect the proposal under ‘consideration, 
viz., that of a court of settlement of any 
points of dispute before the building is 
commenced. 

The amount of money spent, we might 
say wasted, on light and air cases is enor- 
mous, and in some instances has far ex- 
ceeded the value of the property con- 
cerned, and probably has resulted in the 
financial ruin of a number of people. It 
seems to us to be absolutely scandalous 
that such a state of things should be 
allowed to continue when by the adoption 
of the Society’s original proposal it would 
be possible without creating any fresh 
machinery to amend! the law in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

The building industry is heavily handi- 
capped in many ways at the best of times, 
and the consequences are reflected in the 
architectural profession. 

The present time is not one for Parlia- 
mentary propaganda, but is eminently the 
time for the preparation of an active cam- 
paign in the near future. The matter is 
one which should not be left entirely to 
the professions and industries most closely 
concerned. It is one of public interest 
and is a question which should be taken 
up and ventilated by the Press generally, 
particularly so at the present time when 
there is a great talk of economy in all 
directions. From this point of view alone 
an amendment of the law in the direction 
indicated would result in the saving of 
many thousands of pounds, and in the 
further development of one of the largest 
and most important industries in the 
country. 


WAR DESTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


\ vivid idea of the amount of damage 
caused in modern warfare is obtainable 
from the report on the destruction of 
buildings in 754 communes in France, by 
M. Malvy, French Ministre de l’Interieur. 
It will be understood that the report does 
not include 2,554 communes still occupied 
by the enemy. The departments comprised 
in the report are the Nord, Pas-de-Calais, 
Somme, Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Aisne, 
Marne, Aube, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
and the Vosges. The number of com- 
munes which have suffered by the war as 
regards the destruction of buildings is in 
the above departments 74. divided up as 
follows: Nord, 23; Pas-de-Calais, 71; 
Somme, 34; Oise, cq; Seine-et-Marne. 
35; Aisne, 51; Marne, 258; Aube, 2s 
Meuse, 59; Meurthe-et-Moselle, 109; 
Vosges, 53. As regards the 754 communes 
in which the buildings have been totally 
or partially destroyed, the number of 
buildings which have suffered by the war 
1S 42,263, of which 16,669 are completely 
destroyed, and 25,504 partially only. 


Among the departments which have most 
suunered may be mentioned the Marne, 
with a total of 15,106 houses destroyed, of 
which number 3,500 completely ; the Pas- 
de-Calais, with a total of 13,450 houses 
destroy« of which 6,660 entirely; the 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, with 4,930 houses 
destroyed, of which 1,690 entirely. 


LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 


The annual report of the Metropolitan 
Water Board for 1915-16, just issued, 
shows that the net water rental received by 
the board during the year was approxi- 
mately £2,929,221, or am increase of 
£7,305 over 1914-15. The board’s supply 
—direct and in bulk to adjacent undertak 
ings—was 89,264.2 million gallons of 
water, or a daily average of 243.9 million 
gallons. The grand total volume is equi- 
valent to 398.5 million tons of water. The 
Thames furnished 57.6 per cent., the Lea 
25) per cent, and the wells, etc.; 17.4: per 
cent. of this total. 

The total estimated population directly 
supplied by the board at the close of the 
year was 6,773,105, and the daily average 
supply per head was 35.76 gallons, com- 
pared with 36.08 gallons in 1914-15. 

The board’s staff numbers o18 officers 
(including 57 women), 3,374 workmen and 
others on weekly wages, and 139 service 
staff on weekly wages, at April 1, 19106. 
These figures include men on war lzave, 
whose names accordingly remain on the 
pay sheets. 

Taking. the end of the year, 
December 31, 1915, aS a convenient date 
for showing the results of voluntary enlist- 
ment for naval and military service, it 
may be briefly stated, says the report, that 
out of the total of 2,294 men of military 
age on the clerical and manual staff, 2,211, 
or 96 per cent., offered for enlistment. Of 
these 813 had actually joined the colours, 
1,05¢ had attested under the Derby 
scheme, and 343 were medically rejected. 


A’ ‘SIMPLEX ~ CONDUITS”, ROLL 


OF HONOUR. 


Messrs. Simplex Conduits, Ltd., manu- 
facturing electrical engineers, Garrison 
Lane, Birmingham, have forwarded the 
following list of ‘‘ Simplex, men who 
have done their bit and are entitled to a 
place in the country’s roll of honour ”’ 


Killed. 
Betts, A., Worcester Regt., brass shop, France. 
Bodfish, H., Warwickshire Regt., foundry, France. 
Ireland, J., Warwickshire Regt., enamelling shop, 
France. 
Mousley, EK. A., R.A.M.C., stores office, Egypt (died 
of wounds). 
Parker, G., Warwickshire Regt., fittings shop, 
France. 
Robbins, §., Worcester Regt., fuse department, 
France. f 
Swarsbrick, D. H., Warwickshire Regt., purchasing 
department, France (Somme). 

Fowkes, P. F. Royal Engineers, Manchester office 
(died training at home). 

Lock, W, A., R.F.A., general office, France. 

Liddiard, B., Warwickshire Regt., general office, 
France (Somme). 


Wounded. 

Bill, N., Warwickshire Regt., heating department 
France. 

Birtley, A., Warwickshire Regt., purchasing depart 
ment, France. 

Boulton, C., Wilts Regt., general office, France 
(Loos). 

Baird, G,, Scottish Horse, Glasgow office, Gallipoli. 

Cain, J., Warwickshire Regt., foundry, France. 

Quinney, J., R.F.A., fuse department, France. 

Raison, F., Lanes Fusiliers, forwarding department, 
France. ' 

Gough, M., R.G.A., foundry, France. 

Aldrich, Warwickshire Regt., foundry, Gallipoli. 

Howell, W., Middlesex Regt., foundry, France. 

Wooland, R., Warwickshire Regt., forwarding depart- 
ment, France, 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is geverned entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
nts enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


The prices for small Advertiseme 
lumns of the Journal for “‘ Wants,”” &c., at a figure well within 


basis in order to allow the use of the co 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a pa 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


per in buying space for their announcements, and 
of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


ADVERTISER wishes to contract for reinforced 
concrete or other work of national importance on a 
percentage basis or direct labour principle, Per- 
sonal supervision. Economic expedition.—Box 897. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted by the rod or 
lump. New or old work. Or as Working Foreman. 
Town or country. Good references.—Address M., 
38, Clifton-gardens, High-road, Chiswick. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engagement. 
Carpenter and joiner by trade. Good draughtsman 
and manager of men, Used to new or alterations, 
hutments, etc., large or small. Good references. 
Able to get work out at competitive prices, Town or 
country, Wages moderate.—Foreman, 1 Batoum- 
cardens, Hammersmith, W. 


’ 


BUILDER’S General Foreman disengaged. Energetic 
and reliable, Carried out hospitals, munition fac- 
tories, and housing schemes, ‘Town, country, and 
abroad.—M., 57, Waldron-road, Wandsworth. 
BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted (piecework), by 
the rod or job.—J. Reid, 1, Cornwallis-road, Hollo- 
way, N. 

CARPENTER requires employment. Bench, fixing, 
alterations, or first-class jobbing shop.—Gregory’s, 
25b, Fergusson-road, New Barnet. 

CLERK of Works, shortly completing new munitions 
factory, desires similar engagement. Reinforced 
concrete, special qualifications. Would take full 
responsibility to owners or employ direct labour, 
Ability and grit.—Box 896. 


FOREMAN seeks re-engagement. Home or abroad. 
Qeturned from Russia. Hut erecting, reinforced con- 


crete, steel-work erecting, engine foundations, 
boilers, chimney shafts. Varied experience. Good 
references. Ineligible —T. Noyes, Lower Stoke, 


Rochester. 


FRENCH Polishing Wanted by first-class workman. 
Patterns and prices submitted.—T, H. Bond, 57, 
3urntwood-lane, Earlsfield, S.W. 


GENERAL Foreman (disengaged) requires situation, 
Tow, or country. Just completed large munition 
contract. Excellent references.—G., 112, College- 
place, London, N.W. 

GENERAL Foreman or Clerk of Works (49, dis- 
engaged) seeks re-engagement. Bricklayer. New 
or alterations. Abstainer. Good reference and 
testimonials —T. B., 55, Burton-road, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement. Trade, 
carpenter. Competent, reliable, and energetic. First- 
class references, Town or country. ‘Terms moderate. 
—J. T. S., 44, Portobello-road, Notting Hill, WwW. 


GENERAL Foreman wants job. Large or small, new 


or alteration. Used to any kind of work in the 
building trade. Good detail draughtsman, Capable 
and trustworthy, Good references. Over military 


qge.—G. BY 74) Tet. Andrew’s-street, Wandsworth- 
road, Clapham, 8.W. 


PAPERHANGING (any “description) wanted (piece- 
work). High reliefs, Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca. canvas, and all 
latest productions. Panelling and special designs. 
Town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


PAINTER Foreman wants employment. Many years’ 
experience, Thoroughly practical in all branches.— 
Harman, 37, Calbourne-road, Balham. 


PLUMBER (good jobbing). Alterations and new, 
Sanitary, h.w., gas. Permanent, W. or §.W. dis- 
trict.—Plumber, 11, Andover-terrace, Twickenham. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works ean be obtained by applying 
to. the Secretary, Mr, J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, §.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WORKING Foreman Painter requires work. Good 
colourist and manager. All classes of work. Any 
distance,—G., 37, Prospect-road, Upper Sydenham, 
London, 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 
BUILDER’S Works Manager.—For duration of war. 


Ineligible. Pushing. Capable of taking charge of 
all outside work. Contracts and jobbing, including 


heating. Good estimator. Hours: As men and one 
hour in evening. State salary and references.—Box 
893. 


CLERK Wanted (ineligible for service). Used to 
general routine of builder’s office, time-sheets, ab- 
stracting, ete—Apply by letter to Trollope and 
Colls, Ltd., 5, Coleman-street, E.C. 


SHOPFITTING Draughtsman wanted immediately. 
Must be experienced in designing shop fronts and 
fittings. Send full particulars, age, and salary re- 
quired.—Grifliths Bros., Ltd., Christchurch, Hants. 3 


WANTED for duration of War, Bookkeeper, lady 
or man. Ineligible for military service. For 
plasterer’s and painter’s business, Double entry 
waccounts, Shorthand and typewriting essential.— 
Apply, stating experience and wages required, to 
Foster, Sons and Co., Ltd., Padiham, Lancs. 879 


WANTED, a Shop Foreman for small joinery works 
(must be a good setter-out) for urgent Government 
works.—Apply, with references and particulars of 
salary required, to Pitcher, 1383, Marylebone-road, 
London, N.W. 


WANTED, Builder’s Clerk. Must be accustomed to 
general office routine. With knowledge of storekeep- 
ing preferred. Ineligible.—State age and wages re- 
quired to O, M. Keevis, Contractor, Dartford. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new pooks at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ha ES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Uray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECT’S working drawings prepared from in- 
structions. Tracings and perspectives executed at 
own office, Moderate charges.—Apply, A. J. Sparrow, 
A.R.1.B.A., Ingram House, Stockwell, S.W. 891 


CLOGS (or Wood Soled Boots) for all purposes. No 
more cold or wet feet. Price list free. Sample pair 
sent post free on receipt of P.O. 5s 9d. Mention 
size.—Write, Wellington Manufacturing Company, 
98, Holm Street, Glasgow.—894 


er 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Building Surveying. Examinations for Certificates: 
of Competency to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR 
under the London Building Act, 1904, and as BUILD- 
ING SURVEYOR under Local Acts and Author'ties, 
will be held in London on October 18, 19, and 20, 1916. 
Applications will be received until October 4. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 


IAN MacALISTER, 
Secretary 


THE ROYAL 


I.B.A. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, 


9, Conduit Street, London, W. 802 


Educational Announcements—continued. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by ocor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and hatley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.B.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. ‘el. 7086 Victorsa. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method: by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Ete., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is mvited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize: 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ §.I. Courses commenc 
in September. Past successes include :—The Penfolk 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and th 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


HADLEY PARK ESTATE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


SALE OF. THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
comprising 
AN AREA OF OVER 
388 ACRES OF ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND 
IN A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION 
and of excellent quality. 

THE FARM HOUSE 
is substantially built and conveniently appointed, ha 
extensive and well-arranged Buildings, all in goo 
repair, the Dutch Barns and covered Yards being ¢ 
recent. construction; COTTAGES FOR THRE 
WORKMEN, all with ample accommodation, and 
WATER POWER CORN MILL, with Granarie: 

Lofts, and Grinding Stones. 
Included in the area is 
THE EXCELLENT FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
known as 
HADLEY PARK HOUSE, 

now in the occupation of B. P. Blockley, Esq., ata 
annual rental of £75, This House, which has 
southerly aspect, commands extensive views of tl 
surrounding country, and contains all accommod: 
tion for a large establishment, 

The Lawns and Flower Boarders are admirably la 
out, and the Kitchen Garden is well stocked wil 
choice fruit trees, 

Also 

A MOST DESIRABLE SMALL HOLDING, 

known as ‘ WHEATLEY GRANGE ” FARM, situa 
at Horton, containing an area of over 34 ACRES | 
Excellent ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND, at pl 
sent in the occupation of Mr. F. J. Watts, at | 
annual rental of £—— 

AND | 
A Valuable Area of PASTURE LAND or BUILDIN 
SITE situate at the north of the Estate, and havi 
a 200d frontage to the Preston Road. 1 

The Estate is situate in the parish of Hadley, with 
a few minutes’ walk of Hadley Station (L, 2 
N.W.R.) and 2} miles from Wellington (L, a 
N.-W.R. and G.W.R.), which is within easy reach 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 


MESSRS. BARBER AND SON are instructed by t 
Executors of the late Mr, Alfred Mulliner to 
for Sale by Auction, at the Town Hall, Welling 
Salop, on THURSDAY, October 5, 1916, at Fe 
o’clock, subject to the conditions of sale which ¥ 
incorporate the Common Form Conditions of 
Shropshire Law Society. 
Particulars, with plans and 
obtained from Messrs, Dean and Espley, So 
or from the Auctioneers, all of Wellington, 


conditions, may 
licito 
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DESIGN FOR A CEILING, BY WILLIAM KENT. 
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Ei Dil TO RlsAg ie 


OW much is a given plot of land worth? In one 
place it might be dear at a penny a unit, and 


in another dirt-cheap at a pound. Who or 
what is to determine its value is just now an 
extremely interesting question. Mr. imho Ly 
Caancellor, M.P., in a letter to the ‘Daily 


Cnronicle,’? assumes that “the first element in 
cheap housing is cheap land and plenty Of 1te@eec 
also contends that there is a real as distinguished 
from a monopoly price, and that the holding-up of 
suitable plots, or the holding-out for exorbitant 
prices, will greatly complicate the housing problem. 
Price, he foresees, will be inflated by the competi- 
tion for land, and consequently building will be 
restricted and rents will be high. He holds that the 
price paid on compulsory purchase ought not to 
exceed the value registered on the valuation roll, 
which could quickly be brought up to date. His 
ereat remedy, however, is to get the land quickly by 
other means than costly compulsion—he would 
prevent its being held up. “‘ This can be done by 
the simple and natural process of taxing and rating 
it on its actual value, irrespective of its present use 
or non-use. Twopence, or even a penny, in the 
pound on the registered capital valuation in the 
Government’s possession would make unused and 
under-used land so expensive a luxury that owners 
would either build houses of the kind required or be 
eager to sell.”’ 
*£ * * * 


It is to be supposed that in such conditions the 
eagerness to sell would hardly be met by a com- 
mensurate eagerness to buy, and the unfortunate 
owners of unmarketable land would then be in an 
unenviable plight. It may be safely assumed that 
they would be sufficiently numerous and influential 
to resist successfully any such attempt to penalise 
the possession of derelict land. _ This was the rock 
on which Henry George’s single-tax system was 
wrecked; nor can it be said __ that the 
recent ‘taxation of land values justifies, by 
its effects on building, the confidence with 
which Mr. Chancellor anticipates amelioration 
from an extension of the system. His proposals 
are thus summarised at the conclusion of his letter: 
‘First valuation, then taxation and rating on value 
rather than on use; then, and not till then, sub- 
sidy if free competition fails.’’? Such a tentative 
and tedious handling of a problem that should be 
solved with the utmost celerity is too Fabian for the 
urgency of the occasion. Housing cannot await 
the results of a series of roundabout experiments. 
Action must be direct and immediate, whether or 
not it involve compulsion, subsidy, or any other 
expedient that is obnoxious to doctrinaires. Any 
land that is particularly wanted for housing must be 
yielded at a fair price, and setting aside the problem 


of how the money is to be raised, the only real diffi- 
culty with respect to the land is that of ascertaining 
the fair price, and it would be well to concentrate 
on that:single broad issue, leaving untouched for the 
moment the refinements that can afford to await 


deliberation. 
* + * = 


That tall chimneys have many admirers has been 
made obvious by the comments on the article on 
“Nature and Chimneys ”’ printed in last week’s issue; 
and that slums are interesting to the artist was made 
manifest in “ Here and There ’’ the week before. Are 
we, then, growing decadent, that we unblushingly 
profess a liking for what it was an established con- 
vention to consider unlovely? Or is it that we are 
bursting the bonds of the old conventions and 
acquiring a larger catholicity of taste, a more com: 
prehensive charity of the eye? It may well be so, 
because those who praise the tall chimney as an agree- 
able feature of the landscape praise also the spires 
and turrets and domes, whose encomiasts had 
hitherto despised tall chimneys. An “Ode on @ 
Distant Prospect of Widnes”? might yet match 
Gray’s “ Ode ona Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ 
if that were not matchless. It is to be noted that al 
the lovers of tall chimneys prefer a_ distam 
prospect. Stevenson liked to survey them from thi 
Calton Hill; and, by the way, a sort of affection fo 
them is betrayed in nicknaming Edinburgh “ Ault 
Reekie.’ Tall chimneys in and around that fine cit 
are certainly among its most impressive features, th 
shafts being commonly of graceful build, and th 
thin grey smoke from them curling upward 
languidly and inoffensively. _In strong contrast at 
the ungainly shafts of manufacturing districts, a 
obscene reek rolling out furiously to the blackenim, 
and blighting of the landscape for miles roun¢ 
These also have their admirers, some of whom mak 
pictures of them on Nihil-humanum-me-alienum-put 
principles, and by no means belittle the smoke an 
grime. 
* * * a 

Glasgow can, or could, boast‘of the tallest of ta 
chimneys—that at Townshend’s Works, Po: 
Dundas. With the exception of the Great Pyramic 
and a spire at Strasburg and another at Vienna, it we 
the loftiest building in the world. Its foundatior 
were laid 14 ft. below the surface—six courses of har 
brick on edge covering a circular area 47 fe 
diameter, diminishing gradually to 44 ft. At th 
surface the outside diameter was 32 ft., with wal 
5 ft. 3 in. thick. At the cope the outside diamet 
was 12 ft. 8 in., with 14 in. walls, and the total heig! 
was 468 ft. Messrs. Tennant’s biggest chimney, 
St. Rollox, was also built “more than common ta 
—4554 ft. from base of foundation to top of shaf 
the foundation being 50 ft. square and 20 ft. dee 
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while the outside diameter at ground-level is 4o ft., 
nd at summit 13 ft.6 in. It weighs a trifle of seven 
housand tons. At the Camperdown Linen Works, 
rear Dundee, there is a square chimney, “somewhat 
n the Italian style,’’ built of variegated brick and 
#30 ft. high, with panelling and a balcony near the 
ummit. This is to do ‘the thing in style; 
nd, indeed, there are in existence so many 
legant specimens of chimney _ stacks _ that 
o liken the campanile of Westminster Cathedral 
3 them is not necessarily to make an invidious com- 
arison. We ought really to be very proud of our tall 
himneys, for what they ate as well as for the 
tosperity they connote; but it will be agreed that 
hey are best seen in a distant prospect. 


a 


That Londoners do not more highly and more 
enerally appreciate their great buildings is because 
1e proverb about familiarity has considerable force. 
Vhy Tennyson’s William loved not Dora was because 
ie had always dwelt with her. Soldiers from over 
eas, here to day and gone to-morrow, seem to be 
huch more sensitive to the charms of London than 
re its citizens, and it is very interesting and to some 
xtent instructive to learn how our buildings strike 
vem. On this point Mr.-G. A. T. Middleton is 
eculiarly well informed. It has been his delight- 
il task to act as architectural guide round London 
) parties of Colomial troops numbering in the 
ggregate about seven thousand men, and at our 
equest he has been sa good as to set down some of 
is experiences. He springs no surprises on us. 
Jur compatriots were impressed exactly as we 
aould have anticipated by the overpowering 
istorical associations of Westminster Abbey and 
ue Tower, by the magnificence of the brickwork 
* Westminster Cathedral, by the noble spaciousness 
f St. Paul’s, by the inadequacy’ of Buckingham 
alace, and by the meanness and tortuousness of 
reets that ought to be broad and straight. 


= * * a 


On this last point their views seem to coincide 
ith those of two young American architects who 
sited our offices just before war was declared. 
Tt is a sin,” these young Americans declared, “to 
scatter such mighty fine buildings among such 
habby streets. If only it had vistas, this city 
ould be the finest we have visited; and we have 
een all over the Continent of Europe. You have 
te finest modern buildings, but you do not give 
,em a chance to speak for themselves. They have 
be dug out from holes and corners. They seem 
St to happen anywhere. But, anyhow, we are 
sginning to think that this is the unique charm of 
mdon : one happens upon rare and beautiful things 
the most unlikely places. Yes, London is a grand 
ty, but there is no general plan tovit.’ i Chat-sin 
fect, is also the verdict of the Colonial troops, and 
Is more complimentary to our architecture than to 
ir sense of congruity. We trust, however, that 
r. Middleton always told his parties that we have 
meeived the town-planning idea, and that its 
‘velopment has been merely postponed by the war. 


* 5 *K 


oe 


It could no doubt be explained, with a little legal 
senuity, why those who suffer from a native 
bellion—say in Dublin—should be compensated 
d comforted by the Government, and why, on the 
her hand, those who suffer at the hands of an alien 
my—as when bombs. are dropped upon them 
om Zeppelins—ought to be rather grateful for 
ing allowed to bear the brunt of it. Perhaps this 
screpancy is accounted for by a marked difference 
national temperament; the Irish, being a meek 


| 


‘d long-suffering people, receive the just reward of 


their virtue; the English, being habitually fiery and 
froward, are righteously strafed therefor, although 
in this instance they certainly have not incited the 
air-raids. Anyhow, the fact is discordant enough 
that while the lieges’ of Ireland are being patted on 
the back, those of England are being vigorously 
kicked. At the same time that “Dear Mr. 
Nugent,’ M.P., is being assured from Dublin Castle 
that ‘‘ the cases of persons killed or injured without 
any default on their part during the recent disturb- 
ances ’’ are to receive sympathetic consideration, an 
Englishman whose property has been bombed into 
a parlous state of instability is summoned for inspec- 
tion fees relating to a dangerous structure! And 
the dispenser of justice told him, in effect, that he 
had only himself to blame—he ought to have insured 
against such contingencies. ‘‘And that’s the 
humour of it”; but it is very poor fun for the victims. 
We shall not begrudge the Irish any compensation 
they may obtain—we have, indeed, from the outset 
advocated just reparation; but we have also con- 
sistently theld—and we reiterate the claim with 
emphasis—that the damage done to property by 
enemy attacks should be a charge upon the nation, 
and not upon the luckless property owner. 


* aK 3 * 


Many architects serving with the forces are too 
effectually disguised in their uniforms. When they 
became soldiers or sailors, they ceased, for a time, to 
be architects. Some of them delight in the complete 
transformation; but there must be many others— 
probably the majority—who feel that their special 
qualifcations are rather wasted because unknown to 
the service authorities. It was mainly in the hope of 
coing work for which they are well qualified that so 
many joined the Royal Engineers. Those who are 
sprinkled through other units stood much less chance 
of turning their talents to account until the R.LB.A. 
Selection War Committee came to the rescue. Mr. 
Alan E. Munby, the hon. secretary of that committee, 
announces that the War Office now recognise a card 
setting out the professional credentials of architects 
now serving. This card can be kept in Army Book 
No. 64, and carried about to be produced if any special 
services are required, and the War Office has supplied 
all commanders-in-chief at home and abroad with 
samples of these cards, accompanied by a covering 
letter. Credential cards are only sent to men who 
have filled in a war’s service form issued by the com- 
mittee last November, but the forms are still obtain- 
able, and, when filled in, will be brought before the 
committee with a view to the issue of credential 
cards. This is clearly an excellent device for pre- 
venting round-man-and-square-hole wastage. 

* * * * 


An interesting and very opportune letter, from Mr. 
Edmond J. Hill, President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, appears in the “ Morning Post ” 
of October 4, as a commentary upon an article on the 
relations between capital and labour published in 
that paper on September 30. In that article there was a 
reference to the difficulty of a workman talking over a 
grievance with his employer. Mr. Hill is sure that this 
difhculty does not exist in the London building trade. 
His firm is always ready to listen to any reasonable 
complaint; and he believes that he can confidently 
make the same assertion on behalf of his colleagues 
in the Association. He cites in evidence a working 
tule to the effect that employers agree to interview, 
by appointment, any official representative of the men 
in respect to any matter in dispute. This rule is, of 
course, very familiar to us, and we were glad to 
chronicle its adoption. It should nip in the bud many 
a dispute that might otherwise grow to awkward 
dimensions, and Mr. Hill has done a public service in 
calling attention to it for the benefit of other industries. 


Cc 
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HOW LONDON IMPRESSES THE COLONIAL TROOPS. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.IB.A.] 


HE following article has been written at our 
request by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.I.B.A,, 
who, as official guide to Colonial troops in 

London, has had a unique opportunity of ascertain- 
ing what the men from Overseas think of the metro- 
polis and its buildings: 

“Tondon disappoints me in some ways,’’ remarked 
one of the men. “Its streets are narrow and twisted, 
and most of its buildings are smaller than I expected 
to find them, and dingy to look at. I grant, at the 
same time, that its greatest buildings are far beyond 
what I had imagined them to be, and that some of 
the older ones are more full of historical interest than 
I should have thought to be possible ; while as to your 
museums, they are simply magnificent.’’ The speaker 
was an unusually observant member of the Overseas 
forces, with greater powers of expressing himself 
than most, but he only put in three sentences what, 
less articulately, had been conveyed to me for months 
past by man after man. It was the general impres- 
sion of all, put in condensed form, and particularly 
of those from the cities of Canada and the United 
States (which a large proportion of the Canadians 
are familiar with) and from Australia. Naturally 
there was more wonderment and less criticism from 
the New Zealanders and the South Africans; and 
during the last ten months I have had all these in 
plenty, and also Boers, Maoris, and Fijians amongst 
those who have followed me about London. 

On one other point there was universal agreement 
also—that there was so much of interest in London 
that only a very little indeed could be seen within 
the period of the usual short leave; and that even if 
this were extended tenfold and the time fully 
occupied, there would still be much more to see—that 
is, to merely glance at, without thinking of study. 
At the same time, so far as opportunity permits, a 
large proportion of these young men from Overseas 
are desirous to study. They belong to all classes. In 
the ranks are rich and poor, well educated and 
(though rarely) ill educated; but to all of them the 
“old country ’’ is “home,’’ about which they have 
heard much and are eager to learn more—especially 
of its historical associations, and what it has stood 
for in the past and stands for in the present. 

Take Westminster Abbey as an example. Its 
architectural beauty appeals to all, though in a vague 
sense of wonderment rather than with understand- 
ing, as is to be expected; but the appeal of its 
historical associations is greater. It is as the place of 
unbroken tradition, where every English Sovereign 
has been crowned from Harold onwards, for no less 
than 850 years, that it is venerated most by men from 
the new lands of Greater Britain. To see with their 
own eyes and to touch the crude carvings, still sharp 
as when first wrought, in the Chapel of the Pyx of 
Edward the Confessor’s days, or the lovely foliage 
in the Chapter House of the time of Henry IIL, is an 
absolute revelation—worked in soft limestone and 
yet so perfectly preserved for a period of time almost 
beyond their comprehension: for hitherto English 
history, though taught them at school, has been much 
more vague and far away than it is even to the aver- 
age English schoolboy. Coming fresh to it all, as 
these men do, the impression is unquestionably vivid, 
and will last. They see for themselves at West- 
minster, as it were in a striking picture suddenly 
presented to them, the whole continual character of 
England’s development as a nation, and, more than 
this, the intimate relation which existed between 
Church and State in earlier times, the character of 
monastic life and its influence upon both the morals 
and the health and the intellectual development of 


the nation as a whole, so long as it endured. An 
if it is properly put to them, they grasp it all, at on 

The appeal of St. Paul’s Cathedral is natural 
different. Its external majesty and the vast intern 
spaciousness of the dome affect the majority mo 
than do the purer beauties of Westminster ; but the 
are no such historical associations as to overwhel 
by their variety and complexity. The grown. 
children with the intellects of men can grasp az 
understand St. Paul’s. It satisfies them mental] 
but in few cases does it appear to touch them me 
deeply, as the great Abbey Church does again ai 
again. 

Probably, in the majority of cases, if the questi 
were asked which building in London was co 
sidered the most beautiful, the reply would be “T 
Houses of Parliament ’’; and that mainly on accou 
of its profusely detailed interior, with its gilding ai 
colouring. Exception, however, must be made / 
Westminster Hall, the fact of its roof now ber 
under repair for the first time for 500 years bring 
vividly to these men’s minds a realisation of 
wonderful construction and the extreme durability 
oak. That the constructionalists of the great Gotl 
periods, so far and further back, should have h 
both the technical skill and the mathematical kno 
ledge to enable them to build such roofs as this, a 
such vaults as at Westminster—especially that wh: 
is the glory of Henry VII.’s chapel—is a pure reve 
tion to the men from Overseas, particularly wh 
they recognise that they are not looking at the we 
of strangers, but such as their own forefathers hac 
hand in. 

The Tower of London has many different appe 
to different men. Some prefer to gloat over | 
Crown jewels, more gorgeous than anything tl 
have imagined in their wildest dreams; but tl 
practically all recognise its great value as a fortr 
in the days of elementary weapons, and read 
grasp the essential features of its plan. The sim 
dignity of St. John’s Chapel impresses a gt 
number; it so obviously is old, ana symbolical 
stern and warlike folk. 

Hampton Court, ideal holiday haunt of a Sunc 
afternoon, is, like these other sights of Lond 
much more than this to our cousins from over the w 
waters. It brings before them, as in a vivid, sud( 
flash, the splendour and pomp of the Tudor peri 
and the ordered state of William and Mary, « 
shows them, in its beautiful surroundings, wha 
sweet country England is, and always has been, 
live in. It is truly “home,’’ of which they have 
often heard—and “ home ’”’ at something like its b 

Taken broadly, after ten months of const 
intercourse with our soldiers from Overseas, du! 
which time I have come in personal contact ¥ 
nearly seven thousand of them, I have found tl 
with the exception of the Houses of Parliament, } 
the older buildings of London with which they 
the more greatly impressed. Doubtless this 1s 
largely to their having heard more of them, an¢ 
their extraordinarily diversified historical asso 
tions, but it is also due to some extent to a recogn!!' 
of their architectural beauty and possibly more to 
feeling that they were part and parcel of the 
which their own forefathers lived—and that no 
very long ago. In the old buildings, in fact,,t 
recognise their own personal inheritance. They 
as much theirs as they are ours, and they know 
always sub-consciously and sometimes conscious 

It need not be thought, however, that they do 
recognise to the full that the great modern build: 
are beautiful also. They do; and to an extent | 
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erably in excess of our own appreciation, who have 
da them built. The Law Courts especially its 
tral Hall), the Central Criminal Court, the 
merial Institute, the Natural History Museum, the 
toria and Albert Museum, and the interior of the 
man Catholic Cathedral at Westminster more 
jn all, receive admiration which is little stinted ; 
j| that the unfinished, solemn brickwork: of the 
jhedral should be so universally acclaimed as “a 
yvellous building ’’ (words which I have often 
qrd applied to it) says much for its majesty, and 
the innate power of discriminating between the 
@d and the best which so many seem to possess 
») have spent their lives in nature’s vast open 
CES. 
faturally the Guildhall, Mansion House, Bank of 
jzland, Somerset House (not forgetting its great 
rtyard), and the Temple and its church, all fall 
) the category of the second best, and have not 
ga so regularly visited. Still, when seen, they have 
!met with full recognition, as have also the build- 
js in Whitehall and the Queen Victoria Memorial : 
ithe remarks made about Buckingham Palace have 
iin been far from flattering, and may be summed 
jn tue expression “ Unworthy of a great Empire ”’ 
Jnd that in spite of the new front ! 


THbe EAT ES: 


Public Library, Waltham, Mass. 


HE small public library is generally a very dull 
little building, lacking in architectural 
character, and spattered with poor ornament. 

Carnegie libraries up and down the country serve to 
illustrate this unfortunate fact. Yet it need not be 
so, 1f only the architect has sufficient ability for his 
task, and to show what can be done we illustrate this 
week the beautiful little building which has 
been erected at Waltham, Mass., from designs by 
Messrs. Loring and Leland. We do not recall another 
modern building of its size and class that equals it 
in point of composition, elegance, and arrangement. 
It owes much of its character to Colonial work and 
the domestic architecture of Late Georgian England, 
but it is no mere transcript in any part. Built of brick 
and limestone, it is delightful from every point of 
view, and while the general effect is immediately 
captivating, a closer study of its details only intensi- 
fies one’s interest. The treatment of the front with 
its semi-circular porch and gracefully shaped steps, 
and the range of three trellis-headed windows on 
either side, seems to us quite perfect. The details 
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throughout are very refined, as may be noted in the 
capitals to the pillars, the iron balustrading, the 
entrance doorway, and the cornice with its balus- 
traded parapet. The successful result was achieved 
only after the most careful study, and the making 
of a quarter-scale model (illustrated on p. 165) 
helped considerably in ascertaining beforehand 
what the design would look like in execution. The 
accompanying plans show the arrangement of the 
library. Supervision of the three public rooms 1s 
effected from the delivery desk, a desk between the 
children’s room and the study gives control of both, 
and a third desk in the reference room controls that 
portion of the building. 


Doorway, Montclair Library. 

This detail drawing of the entrance doorway to 
the Public Library at Montclair, U.S.A., does not 
need description, being self-explanatory. We repro- 
duce the drawing from a recent issue of “ Architec- 
ture,’’ New York. 


A NOTE ON MURAL PAINTING.* 


BY E. ROWORTH. 


mural decoration are almost intolerably ancient, 

and an entirely new and original style of mural 
decoration is as difficult to conceive, and would be as 
appalling to witness, as an entirely new and personal 
style of architecture. In the first place, a wall painting 
should appear to be part of the wall and of the room. 
It should be at the same time an enrichment and a 
background. This being so, it should never be too 
insistent upon the attention. Both intellectually and 
technically a mural painting should be simple, clear, 
and easy toread. It is scarcely:necessary to point out 
that Cubism, Futurism, Vorticism. or indeed any of the 
esoteric art cults of the moment, are particularly out of 
place in mural decoration ; and, as the general effect 
should not be too assertive, so also the style of mural 
painting should not be markedly personal. 

We are in a different world from that of the easel 
picture—in the latter there is a large field for private 
preferences, whereas the mural painting is public art ; 
and, though a man may be as personal as he pleases in 
intimate conversation with chosen friends, Yet public 
manners require concessions to convention and usage. 
Certain demands are made upon mural paintings 
which easel pictures avoid, at any rate to a large 
degree. A mural painting, as part of a wall, must 
partake of its flatness. We paint upon a wall to 
beautify its surface, and in the great days of mural 
painting it was never forgotten that the painter was 
called in by the architect to enrich and make splendid 
with colour and gold a building already noble in its 
etructure and proportion. 

This primal quality of approximate flatness is 
ochieved in various ways. We can, for instance, 
simplify the complexities of the planes in nature. Thus 
‘t is always well in planning a mural painting to reduce 
the intervals of distance to a few readily understood 
planes. A foreground, middle distance, and distance 
sive a simple and sufficient scheme, or one still more 
cimple and severe is a foreground and distance only. 
Another valuable help towards attaining the necessary 
flatness is the reduction of the element of light and 
chadow, and its translation into a change of colour 
more than a change of tone. We can very easily 
reduce the amount of light and shade in any given 
subject by lighting the scene by means of a diffused 
light from the front instead of from the side or back, 
and we can also simplify the infinite gradations of 
nature between high light and deep shadow into two 


if HE simple and unchanging laws which govern 


* From the 1915-16 Kalendar of the Cape Institute of Architects. 
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or three readily grasped planes—say, light, half-tone, 
shadow, and even then there should be no high hight 
or deep shadow. 

Of course, it is possible to do away with shadow 
altogether, and we are then left with outline and flat 
tint--a very early art convention which has_ beer 
revived and made familiar to us in the art of the poster 
This convention can be exceedingly powerful, but a; 
we have agreed that a mural painting should not be 
too insistent, but should rather pe a quiet accompani| 
ment to the main business that is going on in the room 
I think we may ask that this convention shall in mos. 
cases be left to the poster, whose mission is to shou| 
its message and to distract attention from everythin 
else. 
If we wish to be guided by the great Italian decora 
tors from Giotto to Raphael and Veronese, we sha 
find that they use a different convention. They retar’ 
shadow, though their shadow is not realistic. THe} 
translate shadow into a change of colour, which sti) 
allows the different planes to tell in the modelling an) 
so retains that sense of plastic force and solidity whic 
is one of the essentials of great monumental art. 

This question of shadow and colour is so importar 
that I wish to be clearly understood. The chang 
from light to shadow in the work of the great maste? 
is an intensifying of the local colour, and not mere] 
a darkening, and I regard this convention as one ‘ 
the fundamentals of great decoration. 

When talking about mural painting it perhaps seen 
that there is an undue insistence upon its limitatio1 
and conventions, yet it 1s just those limitations where’ 
the greatness and splendour of mural painting li 
Those rigid and unchanging conventions raise it | 
the dignity of a monumental art whose classic spit | 
untouched and unmoved by the ephemeral fashions | 
to-day or yesterday, and it has always been true to s 
that the great artist achieves his happiest results wh 
working strictly within the limits set by his material. 

A revival of interest in mural painting holds out f 
our modern art a promise of greater and more last 
achievement than much which is being product 
under present conditions either in this country or els 
where. | 

So complete has been the divorce between archite 
ture and painting that even the simplest principles | 
mural decoration have been forgotten or ignored, un) 
we have reached a point where a study of the gre 
majority of the efforts which have been made | 
decorate public buildings in our time is a valual 
lesson in what to avoid. 

I need only mention, as an instance, the paintin' 
in the Royal Exchange, which, with two possil 
exceptions, are merely enlarged easel pictures, che: 
fully defying every principle of mural decoration. | 
great and far-reaching has been this neglect of form 
and monumental composition, that this same compo 
tion has come, indeed, to be regarded almost as a V) 
in the paradoxical minds of some modern painters. | 
have heard them say with apparent pride that th! 
composition was entirely accidental—and they © 
tainly looked it—rather bad accidents also. 

This comparative neglect of composition has be 
a source of much weakness to modern art, for W al 
intend to express by the word “ composition” 18 t] 
great principle which is fundamental and unifymg! 
all the arts. Composition is selection, 1s order, 
arrangement. In the art of painting, composit! 
does not merely concern itself with great decorat' 
eroups, but is necessarily present in the simplest 51 
ject the painter can set nmself. Suppose, for instan 
that I set out to paint a portrait head. There | 
many difficult problems to which I must find | 
adequate answer, but the first and foremost questo} 
this: “Where am I going to place the head on 
canvas?” “How far from the top or bottom, how 


vom the left or right border?” This is the problem 
f the division of spaces. Now if I include the hands 
_must make up my mind where | shall place them— 
us brings in the problem of balancing the dominant 
nd subordinate masses. Then I must decide what is 
» be the general silhouette of the figure against the 
ackground. This is the problem of line. 


In the great ages of art, constant training in the 
ractice of mural decoration had taught artists effec- 
ve answers to all problems, but to-day, with the easel 
icture all-important, and the dominance of the per- 
onal note in painting, these problems are too often 
sored and quite cheerfully left unanswered. 

_ Composition is the principle in art which preserves 

1e classic spirit and makes for order and stability. A 
erfectly new and original form of design is practically 
conceivable. I remember my surprise when, during 
ty recent visit to Europe, I had the opportunity of 
udying for the first time some of the works of 
ezanne, to find that the composition of this most 
dtorious of revolutionaries was exceedingly formal 
admonumental. The main lines of the design of this 
odern of the moderns was probably a settled conser- 
ative principle in the arts before the Children of 
srael crossed the Red Sea. For artists will make a 
xousand changes in the contents of a work of art, but 
ill only make the slightest alteration to the mould in 
hich it is cast. 

It is possible by studying the works of master 
omposers to find in them some of the guiding prin- 
ples by which these enduring masterpieces have been 
ult up. 

In mentioning just now the problem of painting a 
wtrait head, we glanced rapidly at some of the first 
imciples of design, and you may remember that the 
ndamental principle was the division of space, and in 
| the great masters you will find that the relation of 
/€ masses or spaces towards each other are full of 
‘terest and beauty. 

Some of these spaces will be filled with details and 
(mtain minor divisions, and others will be compara- 
ely simple, and thus we reach the great beauty of a 
lance between filled and empty space. Again, some 
ie of these masses will be more important than the 
‘hers, and this balancing of the dominant and sub- 
‘dinate masses will be carried throughout the com- 
psition. Then the whole work will be unified and 
bund together by an arrangement of lines, and these 
hes will not only be beautiful in themselves, but will 
| so arranged that the eye is led easily and without 
itigue from one mass to another, until it is finally 
lought to rest on the dominant mass and centre of 
I-erest af the whole composition. Lines, also, as we 
« know, have a life and character of their own—thus, 
‘rved lines convey the idea of motion, horizontai lines 
gest repose, and vertical lines are expressive of 
‘ability and force. 

Iam only touching on the very fringe of the study 
composition, but these are fixed principles, and there 
is been no great mural art which violated these 
'adamental principles. Every great master of deco- 
fon allowed these principles to dominate his 
‘Mposition. In the mural paintings of Raphael, for 
tance, there is not the smallest detail which is not 
ying its part in the harmony of the whole—not the 
ive of a leaf, nor the direction of a finger could be 
fered without a distinct loss. Raphael, himself an 
vhitect, was the greatest master of formal design the 
itid has yet seen. In one room alone, the Stanza 
/la Segnatura, he has given us perfect examples of 
nposition for the circle, the rectangular panel, the 
M-circular lunette, the segmental lunette, and the 
ed lunette ; and in Santa Maria della Pace there is 
-example of a frieze interrupted by a central arch. 
it with all this Raphael introduced no novelties of 
| 


nciple. 
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DEATH OF MR. PHENE 


SPIERS. 


E greatly regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 

La which occurred at his residence, 21, Bernard 
Street, Russell Square, on October 4. He held an 
almost unique position in architecture. Educated in 
the engineering department of King’s College, 
London, he entered, in 1858, upon a three years’ 
course in the Atelier Questel of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, an experience of which he was justly 
proud, because in those early days it was rare with 
Englishmen. He won the gold medal and travelling 
scholarship of the Royal Academy Schools, and was 
the R.IL.B.A. Soane Medallist in 1865. Entering the 
office of Sir Digby Wyatt, he assisted in work at the 
India Office. Later he helped Wilham Burges with 
drawings for the Law Courts competition. 

His own work as a practising architect was, as a 
matter of quantity, comparatively insigniticant, 
among the most noteworthy examples being ‘Lord 
Monkswell’s house on the Chelsea Embankment. He 
designed however, coz amore, several painters’ 
studios, being himself an accomplished draughtsman 
and painter in water-colours. It was in his capacity 
as Master of Architecture at the Royal Academy—a 
post that he held for five-and-thirty years—until 
1905—-and in his numerous writings, that he exerted 
most influence on architecture. Among the many 
books he edited are revisions of Pugin’s “ Normandy,” 
Fergusson”s “ History of Architecture,” and Speltz’s 
“Styles of Ornament.” He wrote indefatigably for 
the professional periodicals, including the “ Architec- 
tural Review” and this Journal, nearly always taking 
the ‘historico-philosophical point of view. He was 
equally conversant with Classical and Oriental buiid- 
ing, and had given an enormous amount of attention 
and personal investigation to the construction and 
development of domes. He was also a keen student 
of Japanese art. His cosmopolitanism is marked by 
his membership of several foreign societies—the Paris 
Société Centrale des Architectes, the Society of 
Architects of Madrid, the American Institute of 
Architects; and he was a member of Council of the 
Japan Society. 

On the occasion of his retirement from the post he 
had so long held at the Royal Academy, he was pre- 
sented with a testimonial which was signed by more 
than three hundred names, and a commemorative 
medallion was designed by Professor Lantéri. At 
the same time the Société Centrale des Architectes 
Francais, and his old atelier at Paris, seized the 
occasion to do him honour. A surplus sum from the 
testimonial fund he applied to the acquirement of 
architectural drawings for the national collections, 
and South Kensington is the richer for his generosity, 
as well as for that of many architects and others who 
were prompted to make like gifts in recognition of 
his long and honourable services to architectural 
education. 


He served for many years on the Council of the 
Institute, had been president of the Architectural 
Association, and was known the world over not 
merely for his ripe scholarship, but also for the 
entire unselfishness with which he scattered its fruits. 
He had reached the age of seventy-eight, with but 
little abatement of his intellectual vigour. 

At the resorts of architects, he was always the 
centre of a group of eager listeners; for his fund of 
anecdote was as rich as his store of knowledge. He 
dearly loved a good story, and had a very happy 
knack of hitting off, in racy narrative, the whims and 
oddities of notabilities he had met; and 
reminiscences of his happy student days in Paris 
were a favourite theme with him. 
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THE RiEBAs RECORD SOL 
HONOUR: THIRTY-FOURTH LIST. 


The R.I.B.A. ‘‘ Journal”? of Septem- 

ber 30 contains the following list :— 
Architects t allen in the W ar. 

Abercrompie, baitour LLicentiate], Private 
in the Biack yatch, serving in France. 
Wied otf wounds on July 31. Aged thirty- 
eight. 

Baltour Abercrombie was educated at 
Paisley Grammar School and Kontenburn 
Boaraing School. intended for the protes- 
sion ot architecture ne spent about a year 
| at tne joer’s bench and was then articled 
for five years to Mr. James Miller, 
A.R.S.A. Lr’.J, of Glasgow, studying mean- 
while at the Glasgow School of Art. On 
the completion of nis articles he remained 
with Mr. Muller tor two years as assistant, 
and started practice for himself in 1900. 
He was the architect of numerous villas 
in Paisiey, Lroon, Wemyss Bay, etc., of a 
church at Kenfrew, a model farm at Kil- 
macolim, and considerable extensions at 
Brockwood Park, Hants. By arrangement 
with several clients he cancelled his en- 
gagements in October, 1915, and joined the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders as a 
private. ‘wo months ago, when a draft 
to the Black Watch was proceeding to the 
front in France he volunteered for imme- 
diate active service and was accepted. 
After ten days in the trenches he took part 
in an attack, and on returning to billets 
some six miles from the front was wounded 
with three of his comrades by a shell which 
burst overhead, and he succumbed to his 
injuries the same evening. 

Stonehouse, Lieut. Charles [A.], 11th Bat- 
talion East Lancs Regt. Killed in action 
in France on July 1. Aged thirty-four. 
Lieut. Stonehouse was the third sur- 

viving son of Mr. F. Stonehouse, of Black- 

burn. He was a pupil of Messrs. Briggs 
and Wolstenholme, of Blackburn and 

Liverpool, for five years, and was with 

them afterwards for a year as assistant. 

He was subsequently in the offices succes- 

sively of Mr. N. Hartley Hacking, of 

Manchester, and Mr. John T. Proffitt, of 

Tamworth, Bolton. He was elected Asso- 

ciate of the Institute in 1910. On the out- 

: break of war he enlisted as a private in the 

Accrington ‘‘ Pals ’’ Battalion of the East 

Lancs Regt., and after promotion through 

the N.C.O. grades was granted a commis- 

sion in the same regiment. He served both 
in Egypt and France. 

His Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel 
Rickman, writing to Mr. Stonehouse, 
senior, says: ‘‘ I cannot express to you how 
deeply we feel his loss and how much I 
have appreciated his good services. He 
carried out his duties calmly and coolly, 
and in him the regiment has lost a fine 
soldier, a brave leader of men, conscien- 
tious in all his duties. No matter how 
hot the fire, he always appreciated the 
situation in his calm, cool way. On the day 
he was hit nothing could have been finer 
than the way he led his men to the assault. 
In spite of intense artillery, machine-gun, 
and rifle fire, he led his men forward to 
endeavour to capture the objective allotted 
by the higher command.’’ 

Stubbs, Lance-Corporal Edward Wood- 
house [A.], 72nd Section, 32nd Division, 
RVAwM Ca Cie: Killed in action on 
August 7. Aged twenty-eight. 
Lance-Corporal Stubbs was the only son 

of Mr. J. Woodhouse Stubbs, artist, of 

London, and served his articles with Mr. 

W. J. Dunham, of Norwich. 

He was elected Associate of the Institute 

in 1910, having been placed 6th in the 

Intermediate Examination, 1907. He first 
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and Lieut. Sparrow, of Dublin, was a 
member of the Royal Institute of the Archi. 
tects of Ireland, and had held the position 
of Inspector in the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Irish Office of Works. He 
was for some time hon. secretary of the | 
Architectural Association of Ireland. 
Watt, 2nd Lieut. Colin, R. J., R.E. Died | 

of wounds. Aged twenty-four. 


Wounded. 

Barrowcliff, 2nd Lieut. A. M. [Student], 
Leicester Regt., attached R.E. 

Clouting, 2nd Lieut. Charles Emerson 
[A.], East Kent Regt. 

Knight, Lance-Corporal Shirley [Student], 
Royal Engineers. 

Newton, Lieut. William Godfrey [A.], 23rd 


took up domestic work, assisting Mr. W. 
G. Ross, Broad Street, and Mr. G. Walton, 
Emperor’s Gate, but for the last few years 
was with Messrs. Searle and Searle, Pater- 
noster Row, being chiefly occupied with 
factory designing, in which branch, owing 
to his very considerable knowledge of 
machinery, he was specialising. He held 
strong views on the improvement of work- 
men’s cottages, and had been awarded 
prizes in two of the open competitions for 
improved cottages. 

Lance-Corporal Stubbs was helping to 
remove wounded civilians out of houses 
being demolished by shell-fire during bom- 
bardment, when he was instantaneously 
killed. His Commanding Officer, Captain 
Cattlin, writes : ‘‘ He undoubtedly met his 


death with the greatest heroism and self- London Regt. (son of Mr. Ernest | 
sacrifice. His action is greatly admired Newton, A.R.A., President). Badly | 
by us all.” wounded in left forearm. In hospital in 
“The Staff-Sergeant, on behalf of the men London. 
of the 72nd Section, writes: ‘‘ He was the Worthington, Captain J. Hubert [A.J | 


most useful and popular member of the Manchester Regt. 
Section—always ready to help any one of Captain Worthington was very seriously 
us in any difficulty.” wounded, being shot through the body and | 
A permanent memorial is to be erected lung, and through the thigh and the left | 
over his grave by the 72nd Section. arm and hand, and sustaining broken ribs | 
His con-— 


For many years he suffered severely among other incidental damage. 
at times from asthma, which he bore dition was very grave for a time and caused | 
with great bravery and cheerfulness— his friends much anxiety. He is now,| 


however, out of danger and making a very/ 
good recovery. Captain Worthington is a} 
brother of Mr. Percy S. Worthington [F.], 
who has two other brothers very badly | 
wounded. 
Serving with the Forces. | 
The following is the thirty-fourth list of 
Members, Licentiates, and Students) 
R.I.B.A. serving with the Forces, the total 
to date being 67 Fellows, 491 Associates, | 
296 Licentiates, and 286 Students: 


always thinking of others first. His kindly 

and chivalrous disposition endeared him to 

all his friends, and a very promising career 
has been cut short. 

Winch, Corporal Arthur [A.], 15th _ West 
Yorks Regt. Killed in action in France 
on July t. 

Corporal Winch served his articles with 
Mr. Walter A. Hobson, of Leeds, and 
studied at the Leeds School of Art, passing 
twice through its two years’ architectural 
course. He was for five years assistant 
with Mr. Hobson after completing his 
articles, and started practice on his own 
account in 1909. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1911. 

Bowles, 2nd Lieut. Bernard G., The Buffs. 


A ge d 


FELLOWS. | 

Cresswell, H.O., Staff Captain, Lands} 
Branch, War Office. 
Hall, Laurence Kirkpatrick, 2nd Liete| 
ReGeAS 
Spalding, R.H., Red Cross Unit, Hospital) 
Ship, ‘‘ Glenart Castle.” | 


a 


Killed in action on September 3. 

twenty-two. 

and Lieut. Bowles, a member of the 
Architectural Association, was the son of 
Mr. Charles W. Bowles [F.], of Sevenoaks, 
Kent, in whose office he was being trained. 
Granted a commission from the Inns of 
Court O.T.C. in January, 1915, he went to 
the Front last Easter, and in two days 
found himself in the front trenches. On 
August 18 he was slightly wounded. He 
was again twice in action and was killed 
while leading his men in an attack. His 
Colonel writes: ‘‘He was one of the 
bravest of soldiers. | He had previously 
been wounded, but refused to go down.”’ 
Denison, Captain R.D., Royal Warwick- 

shire Regt. Killed in action. 

Captain Denison before the war was 
architect to Lloyds’ Bank. 
Forbes, 2nd Lieut. William Alexander 

Stanhope, Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 


ASSOCIATES. 

Brooker, A. E., R.N.A.S. 

Brooks, W. E., R.N.A.S. | 

Cable, J. Sydney, Cadet, Artillery School, 

Cosway. R. W. A. J., Lieut., Montgomery} 
shire Yeomanry. 

Davison, William R., 2nd Lieut., R.F.A. 

Dewhurst, R. H., 16th Reserve Battery 
R.F.A. 

Hill, Claude E., Corporal, R.A.M.C. (T.)! 

Livock, S. G., R.A.M.C. (serving it 
France). 

Loveitt, R. A., R.N.A.S. 

Moore, E. J. E., London Rifle Brigade. 

Morran, H. S., Lieut., New Zealand Fieli 
Artillery. 

Ritchie-Fallon, 
Smuts’s Forces. | 

Robinson, A. D., O.C. left half ‘‘ A ” Co: 
and Labour Battalion, R.E., B.E.F 


W. A., with Genera 


fantry. Killed in action on September 4. 
Aged twenty-three. France. 4 
and Lieut. Forbes was the only son of Ross, J. Maclaren, 2nd Lieut., R.E. 


Tunnelling Corps. 
Sullivan, L. Sylvester, 2nd Lieut., 13t 
Battalion Queen’s R.W. Surrey Regt. | 
Thompson, Morris, Lieut., 4th (Res: 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
Venning, H. J., Lieut. and Inspector ¢ 
Works, Staff for R.E. Services, Di) 


Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R.A., of Newlyn. 

He was educated at Bedales College, 

Petersfield, and in 1914 was awarded the 

A.A. Travelling Studentship. 

Livingstone, Private George M., of 
Stirling, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. Killed in action. Aged thirty- 


ae Officer R.E. 2 
te ; a ee : Wade, Charles Paget, East Anglian Roy: 
Reid, 2nd Lieut. John, King’s Liverpool AOS aa as aS 5 4 
ing Se 


Regt. Killed in action on August 18. 

and Lieut. Reid served his articles with 
Messrs. Morter and Dobie, architects, of 
Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Sparrow, 2nd Lieut. 

Killed in action. 


Willcocks, C. B., 2nd Lieut., R.F.C. 


LICENTIATES. 
Barker, T. C., 5th Yorkshire Regt. 
Brameld, Thomas, Cadet, R.H.A. 
Cox, A. S., 2nd Lieut., R.F.C. | 


Branks iy ievite 
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Davies, Earl B., Officer Commanding 
| 2/3rd E.A. Field Company, R.E. 
| Ellison, F. B., 1st Hereford Regt. 
Ferry, E. Frank, Royal Engineers, 
mord, 1. W., R.F.C. 
Gannon, W., Royal Engineers. 
_Gask, John Harold, R.G.A. 
| Heaton, R. A., 14th Battalion, Manchester 
Regt. 
Ingram, H. C., Artists’ Rifles. 
Lennox, Gavin, Sapper, Royal Engineers. 
Lloyd, B. M., 31st Royal Fusiliers. 
Bisockhart, J. W., R.F.C. 
) Mark, O. H. 
Maisbet, E. C., Cadet, R.G.A. 
‘O’Brien, Edward, 2nd London 
Company, R.A.M.C. 
‘Shaw, Malcolm G., F. 
Machine-Gun Section. 
‘Spurgin, K. B., Major, 1o3rd Battalion, 
C.E. Force, 
Stabler, A. W., Sapper, 3rd Company, 
Durham (Fortress) Royal Engineers. 
Taylor, Harold, Royal Engineers. 
‘Thomas, H. W., 2nd Lieut. KER E.. 
| 2/4th Company. 
‘Tinniswood, Alfred, Artists’ Rifles. 
Weston, Sidney Isidore, R.N.A.S. 
Whyte, J. B., Royal Navy. 
‘Young, Alex., Royal Engineers. 


Sanitary 


Battery, Motor 


STUDENTS. 

‘Haywood, A. N., Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. 
Mitchell, C. H., 22nd Reinforcements, 
| N.Z. Forces. 

Read, K. H., Royal Engineers. 
Winebaum, G. G., R.F.C. 


| R.I.B.A. Starr. 

MacAlister, Ian, Secretary, Lieut., 
Defence Corps. 

(Baker, F. G., Chief Clerk, East Surrey 
Regt., attached to Army Pay Corps. 


Royal 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Coombe House, Malden. 
, The Palm Court and principal staircase 
id halls of Coombe House, Malden, 
Surrey, are being decorated with Coato- 
tone (imitation Stuc), supplied by The 
Soatostone Decoration Co., ga, Little 
ames Street, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 


Professional Service in France. 
Mr. George Maddock, a Halifax archi- 
ect, has received a lieutenant’s commis- 
ion, and it is understood that this appoint- 
vent is of a professional character, the 
ssential qualifications being skill in sur- 
eying and a knowledge of French. Lieut. 
faddock, who will be attached to the 
amy Service Corps, is a Licentiate 
.1.B.A. and an Associate of the Surveyors’ 
astitute. He served his articles with 
lessrs. Walsh and Nicholas, architects 
nd surveyors, and left them six months 
go, when he enlisted in the Royal] 
ngineers, under the Derby scheme. 


London County Council Trade 
Scholarships. 

The London County Council offers 
out 250 trade scholarships to boys 
‘tween the ages of twelve and a half and 
xteen years. The scholarships provide 
2e education (with maintenance grants 
nging from £6 to £15 a year), for one, 
0, or, in certain cases, three years at 
ade schools approved by the Council. 
le instruction provided at these schools 
designed to enable boys on leaving 
jiool_ to take up either apprentice- 
‘ips or employment in skilled trades. 
|struction is given in motor-body build- 
\x, the engineering and _ allied trades, 
lilding trades, furniture and woodwork 
des, book production, silversmithing, 
| 

| 


photo-engraving, and photo-process work : 
and in professional cookery and waiting— 
to train boys as chefs—and in training for 
a _waiter’s calling. Application forms 
(T.2/258) and full particulars of the 
scholarships may be obtained from the 
Education Officer (T.2.), L.C.C. Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.., 
to whom all applications must be for- 
warded not later than Saturday, 
October 14, 1916. 


Concord House, Wandsworth. 

In our description of the plates illus- 
trating, in last week’s issue, Messrs. Cress- 
well Ball and Company’s business premises, 
Concord House, Wandsworth, S.W., it 
should have been mentioned that the whole 
of the steelwork was supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, 
Limited, steel constructional engineers and 
contractors, Steelworks Road, Battersea, 


S.W. 


Damp Prevention in a School. 

It would be difficult to find a building 
in a more exposed part than the school 
which has been erected on the Cotswold 
Hills, and the architect realised the pro- 
bability of dampness if due precautions 
were not taken. The building has been 
completed sufficiently long to test severely 
the interior, which is perfectly dry. We 
hear the walls were rough-casted with 
Pudlo incorporated therein as a preven- 
tive against damp, 


Memorial to Captain Moyna. 

At the Parish Church of Heynestown, 
near Dundalk, County Louth, the Primate 
of All Ireland thas dedicated a carved oak 
communion table, chair, pulpit, reading 
desk, panelling to the chancel, brass 
lectern, and communion rails, the gifts of 
Mrs. Moyna and family in memory of 
Captain Gerald Moyna, Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, who was killed in action at the Battle 
of Loos on September 26 of last year. 
After a brilliant career at Oxford Gerald 
Moyna became a leader-writer on the 
“Morning Post.” 
Flouse Painters’ Educationat 

Scheme. 

At the recent council meeting of the 
National Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of England and 
Wales (Incorporated) it was decided to 
throw open the apprentices’ competitions 
to all youths between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one provided that they are 
definitely engaged in or preparing to 
follow the craft of painting. This marks 
a very definite broadening of the educa- 
tional scheme of the Association, as 
previously the competitions had been 
restricted to the sons and apprentices of 
members of the Association. 


Master 


“ Talking it Over” among Builders. 

The following letter appeared in the 
“Morning Post” of October 4: “ Sir,—In 
the interesting article by Mr. E. B. Osborn 
in your issue of last Friday I notice, 
among other points made by the writer, one 
which deals with the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of a workman talking over 
a grievance with his employer. I feel sure 
that this difficulty does not exist in the 


building trade in the London dis- 
trict, and I am, or any member 


or my firm is, always ready to listen to 


any reasonable complaint; and _  {f 
believe I can express the same 


opinion about my colleagues in the Asso- 
ciation of which I have the honour to pe 
the president. As illustrative of this atti- 
tude as existing between employers and 


169 


employed as organised bodies, I quote the 
rule which forms part of all working rule 


agreements between the London Master 
3uilders’ Association and the various 
trades: ‘Interviews to Officials (trade 
inserted respectively).—The Employer or 
his nominee will at his head office in 
London during reasonable hours and by 
appointment interview an official repre- 
sentative of the ——— in respect to any 
matter in dispute. —Yours, etc.. EDMOND 
}o> Fair, President, London Master 


Builders’ Association, 
Kingsway, October 3.” 


Koh-i-Noor House, 


3 


Stone Restoration. 

We are informed that the stonework cf 
the Manchester branch of the London City 
and Midland Bank, Ltd., is being restored 
by The Stone Preservation Co.. Ltd., ga, 
Little James Street, Gray’s Inn, London, 
W.C., under the direction and supervision 
of Mr. Thomas B. Whinney, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect. 


Trades Training Schools. 

From the “Report of the Judges on the 
Work done at the Trades Training 
Schools of the Worshipful Companies of 
Carpenters, Joiners, Painter Stainers, 
Plasterers, Tylers, and Bricklayers, and 
Wheelwrights,” at 153, Great Titchfield 
Street, W., it is evident that the various 
activities of this useful institution are 
being carried on with great vigour in spite 
of the war, which has not only deprived it 
of many students, but has robbed it of the 
director of the schools, Major Herbert 
Philips Fletcher, D.S.O.. FIRST BAS, 
who, as recorded in this journal, was killed 
by an aeroplane accident. Classes are 
held in all building trades subjects, and 
the annual report upon them is illustrated 
with a score of photographic plates. Sir 
Thomas Jackson’s admirable address, 
delivered at last “year’s distribution of 
prizes, is reported verbatim in the booklet, 


Lhe Atelier in War Time. 

In order to deal more effectively with 
the conditions caused by the war, it has 
been decided to make ‘certain modifica- 
tions of the present or normal working 
arrangements of the Beaux Arts Commit. 
tee Atelier, 16, Wells Mews, Oxford Street, 
W., without, however. affecting the prin- 
ciples involved. The Atelier will be open 
all day as before, and Projets will be set 
from time to time. A special feature will 
be made of two evenings a week, Wednes- 
day and Friday, when members will be 
assured of meeting their colleagues. 
Wednesday evenings will be devoted to 
sketch designs, and occasionally to the dis- 
cussion of subjects in which members may 
be interested. Friday evenings will be 
occupied with the life class. Members and 
subscribers are eligible for election to the 
life class on payment of their share of the 
expense of the model. For ros. per month, 
paid monthly in advance, the subscriber 
may use the Atelier at any time for work- 
ing the frojets or for any other architec- 
tural work which he may desire to 
undertake. For ros. 6d. per half-year, to 
be paid in advance, or 1s. for each 
attendance, to be paid at the time. the 
Subscriber may attend on Wednesday 
evenings. The above arrangements are 
tentative, and are subject to alteration at 
any time by the committee. There is 
great scope for increasing the membershin 
of the Atelier, and the facilities for work 
can be extended in proportion to the num- 
ber of members attending. The hearty 
and active support of all concerned is 
asked in maintaining the traditions and 
continuity of the Atelier during the war. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. Certificate at the end of the first half of vice-president; Mr. Thos. Jones, util 
vice-president; Mr. G. H. Morton, trea 


either the degree or the diploma course: 
students who obtain this certificate in the  surer; and Mr. J. Sirett-Brown and Mr) 
| 


Liverpool University School o é 
Awchstecture I first class are exempted from the interme- Henry Lever, hon auditors. 
diate examination for associateship of the The meeting terminated with a vote o 


43 ae eae t eee ne H. pane Royal Institute of British Architects, while thanks to the secretary, Mr. Bertram B 
Tene B oe ae M aS aes al ¥. during their course for the certificate they Moss, for his services. 
: | B. Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., is in are able to prepare the four designs now 


charge of the school, and is also. studio = ; : 

Se eee sae ee ee required by the Institute as testimonies ut 

instructor. — ee: members of the staff <tudy for the final examination. DUBLIN REBUILDING. 

are: G. Gilbert Scott, F.R.I.B.A., reader The thesis for the final B.Arch. is similar Rs ‘ rere cM. . 
[he Dublin Corporation, on Septem 


in ecclesiastical architecture ; “he : : : Z : : 
clesiastical architecture ; H. Chalton to the thesis required for Associateship ot 1 
ber 2, passed a_ resolution protestin 


ey presales of drawing ;C. J. Allen, the Institute, so that the same work does : | 
teacher pf modelling; H. J. Whitby, fo; both purposes. against the Government’s delay in dealin 
: with the claims made in connection wit 


> o Sper " : he es pe 5 ae 2 . =o rp : 
Aes demonstrator in building The University offers a University he | 
materials ; R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.S.A-, studentship of the value of £25 a year to the buildings destroyed in the O’Conne 
professor of classical archeology; W. H. <tudents over nineteen years ceuepoe S Street area, and demanding that in a 
- Se 2 Sn oy viet a OS, : " = J -i o= ee Ae let = > ~ . ’ 
Watkinson, M.Inst.¢ A Bsr etc., Harrison, are taking a full day course in the School cases in W hich Sir Wm. Goulding’s Con 
professor of engineering ; H. E. L. Martin, of Architecture ’ mittee has made a report the compami¢ 
B.Sc., Assoc. st.C.E scturer Pr Lara : - firms interested s ive j 
a ae a ere lecturer on re A Holt Travelling Scholarship of £50 ae firms interested should receive imm 
inforced concrete. for one year, for designs and measured iate notice so as to allow the sufferers { 
Phis.sc yl of architecture Bary 186 > ee y LEO aa co ake reparati S i ildi 
This school of architecture wa: founded drawings, has heen founded ‘by Miss STelt.1 2 ike prep wations for rebuilding. 5 
A Councillor said he was in a positic| 


ase BNE = the ee are designed Students who have obtained a certificate oie : es } 
to provide all w 10 intenc to practise aS in architecture at ha Send bor. teen eebond to prove that, with regard to a considerab 
architects with a full liberal and profes- 9, third year are elicible for this scholar- number of claims, the delay had not arise) 
sional education at a University standard ship. Has abeen cna possible seeouie with the Goulding Committee, but with tl] 
side by side with the students of the other ears to provide one or more sdditional Chief Secretary’s Department and # 

years Treasury Office. The dates of payme| 


professions. : : ; ; 

BS ie as ets travelling scholarships which are awarded _ 

The teaching of design is based upon oy Cine mars were not wanted at present. What wi 

the methods of the Ecole des Beaux Arts Sas ec * : , wanted was the amount i sur! 

he methods of the Ecole des Beaux Art Si; William Lever offers to the Schoo! ie s the amount in round figur| 
which the Government was going to pla 


at Paris and of the American s ools ci are ; es 
au ; it erican sch tof Architecture each year two prizes Of 15 ake Sinaed 
architecture adapted to meet our somewhat : : eal aa CLE ail at the disposal of the sufferers, so th 
if z ‘a ay a ; and f10 respectively for architectura they might make preparations for bul 
different requirements. y this is mean 72 bp : ; a Le ak reparations 
u Sore ae >. reece schemes for the improvement ofa portion ;. Nigt ae id et ‘or 
ing. Not a single man in Dublin who 


that while the student is te ie} esign on . : . . see 
at pWiane: te tud is taught de ign of Liverpool to be designed in conjunction Faery Aa ee z 
a basis of monumental planning in order ith the work of students of the Depart property had been destroyed was at t 
: 7°: . : ) : Jie L- = : te - Fe as * os 
to equip him with the means by which to : Sects x present moment aware officially of t 
yproach with confidence th lars r¢ ment of Civic Design. amount of money that he was ‘about 
a “Oac Dp CO aence a larger )- : : 5 : ar ce ? > as 
PI SS FE encase Paeecae we A list of suitable lodgings for Students 1S) anaes 3 eet 
blems architecture presents, an attempt i* : Ske OE aren Patten RECEIVE: 
! Dee kept in the Registrars office and can there Me URv: aid theese Seer: | 
also made to give him that intimate know- ae Aeron The Principal of St TRE Mr. Ryan said that in one case a 
ye consulted. Dal OL ots an’S tract had been given out, and the} 


ledge of detail, materials and construction 74, et Pine Sapte 3 x Sey arte: pee 
which distinguishes the best English work. Theolgg el ee a af pan building had been held up by the Minis! 
With this double end in view, after com- 1; aed j sae: ae  nolieanaue! ee of Munitions, who refused to give a licer 
bined study in his first year of simple con- IMmiteds | DUMDEL Ts: ‘ H eae to proceed. If that was the system th 
struction and the elements of architectural students not obs bade nc Dey A cee was going to be adopted in regard to | 
proportion, he passes, in his second and ne Histon ie ener a a during the buildings in Dublin no buildings wol 
lakers syiGalss Loum progressive series of SMe CRE TA tome e's b Mc. be erected until after the war. | 
designs both of a constructional and monu- ork oe Alderman Farrell said the delay mig 
mental character. For the latter he National Association of Master House mean that business would drift to $0} 
makes carefully rendered drawings ; for Painters of England and Wales other part of the city, or, perhaps, dij 
the former all the detailed and working (Incorporated). | eWay ro Sone other city. | 
drawings necessary for a contract. Mr. W. G. Sutherland, the secretary of 
This work is carried out in the main this association, states in his annual report COMPETITIONS | 
studio of the school under instruction, and that of the fifty-four affiliated local associa- ’ 
the lecture courses are designed to run tions, one has been disbanded. Seven, a Oe | 
however, have been added, making a Federal Parliament House, Canberra: 
total of sixty--a net gain of six ; and there The Australian Government annou; 
has been a net gain of sixty-six members. the resumption of the architectural ce 
The past year has been remarkable for petition to select the architect for the P; 
disputes. _ Increases of wages liament House in the new capital ¢} 
127 Canberra. This competition was opel 
This in June, 1914, and suspended in = 
ber, 1914, owing to the War, but is ri 


} 


parallel to it. 

The students of the school, after finish- 
ing the first part of their course on which 
a certificate is given, have either directly 
undertaken salaried posts or have passed labour 
to a shortened period of pupilage in an have been conceded in no less than 
architectural office. districts since January of this year. 

The Board of Architectural Education is a formidable figure, and two causes sal pies 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects have contributed to it; the cost of living re-opened ag the original conditions tol 
has of recent years taken into considera- asi greatly increased, and the require- friendly cCouniay? (enemy subjects. } 
tion the whole system of architectural ments of the Army have created a shortage being eligible), the eae | 
training. The Board recommends that 1n of men. Those who remain in the trade drawings fee mate Se to January | 
addition to office work every intending have thus acquired a scarcity value, and oe 2 ee and Melbourne. R 
architect should ‘study for at least two have not been slow to take advantage of it. ee High rae be obtained by applicator! 
years in a recognised school of architec- An unpleasant feature has been the num- De ee eee for Austaaa 
ture. An approved certificate testifying ber of unauthorised strikes, that 1s, strikes a We re De eee ere | 

without the sanction of the operatives’ to the. VvOrRS epartments respectivel) 
the British Dominions, or to the Bri 


that such a course of study has been fol- 

es Mace sm Tie of we Hartot: Umons: : : : 

bible accepted in pees e Hee ae eo! Embassies at Madrid, Paris, Rome, Pe 

the examinations quai ying for member at 4 he srad, Stockholm, or Washington, fil 

ship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- Liverpool Master Builders’ Assoctation. which foreign offices, as well as the EH 
The fiftieth annual meeting of the above- Commissioner, supplemental _ texts } 


tects, and such a course is recognised as 
the minimum education expected from 
architectural students. 


named association took place at the offices French or Esperanto may also be obta’? 
of the Association, 24, Sir Thomas Street, when prepared. Outline sketch des! 
on October 3 The chair was. only are required. kight prizes, aggre! 


The School of Architecture of the Liverpool, as 

University of Liverpool is one of the five occupied in the early stages by the retiring ing £6,000, are offered, the first bi 

schools recognised by the Board of Archi- president, Mr. William A. Barnes. The £2,000. An international jury of the? 

tectural Education; and its courses mect annual report was adopted, as was also lowing architects are asked to make | 
-’s statement of accounts. awards: George T. Poole (Australia) ,) 


all the requirements of the scheme prv- the treasurer's 
pounded by the Board. Mr. John Williams was duly elected pre- John J. Burnet (Great Britain), V) 
The courses of the school lead to the  sident for the ensuing year, a.vote of Laloux (France), Louis H. Sull 


combined certificate and degree of thanks being passed to the retiring pre- (U.S.A.), Eliel Saarinen (Russia). 
Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.), and to. sident for his services during the past f Architectural organisations had ad\ 
the combined Certificate and Diploma in twelve months. The following officers postponement until after the war. } 


Architecture. The University grants the were elected: Mr, Robert Morrison, senior Editorial comment in last week’s 1884 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION 


(MONTHLY.) 
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aAnduAnnati 


[ELWORK FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


ne architectural design of that magni- 
4t building, the Palais de Justice at 
nisels, has already been illustrated by 
eries of plates in past issues of this 
inal. A portion of the construction 
ow shown, namely, the steelwork in 
“upper part of the main entrance 
co, This part of the building in- 
42s some very heavy stonework, and 
cillustrations on this page show the 
‘m of girders that was introduced to 
(de the necessary support. The build- 
=Vas carried out between 1860 and 1870, 
Kit is of peculiar interest to study the 
tls as representing how steelwork in 
ling was used fifty years ago. The 
4: girders are approximately 62 ft. in 
th and 6 ft. in depth. 

‘chough steel, as a regularly accepted 
Arial of construction, did not come into 
Iral use until the discovery, by 
emer, in 1855, of a cheaper process of 
lifacture, its extensive use structurally 
‘oreshadowed in England some thirty 
4 earlier, when a theatre at Plymouth 
/ Constructed with iron framing 
Highout, to the designs of an architect 
I'd Foulston. In this building, which 
& be regarded as one of the earliest 
3s in “ steel-frame ’’ construction in 
‘-ountry, the roof was of 60 ft. span. 
|tagraph chronicling the fact appears 
{2 “ Literary World ”’ for December 14, 
3 It would be interesting to know 
Wier the Palais de Justice girders are 
essemer steel. 

“double-page illustration showing the 
Vior elevation of the portico appeared 
'T dssue for May 6, 1914. From this PALAIS DE JUSTICE, BRUSSELS: STEELWORK IN UPPER 
*|remendous scale of the building can 


alised. Pnrelaert was the architect. PART OF MAIN ENTRANCE PORTICO. 


/ 


| 


Section on Line C—D. 


172 THE 


NEW DESIGN FOR STEEL AND 
CONCRETE RESERVOIRS. 


of the oil industry 


The rapid growth 
in production of 


and the great increase 
crude oil in recent years have presented 
new problems in finding efficient and 
economical facilities for storing oil in large 
quantities. 

The first large storage units were un- 
covered earthen sumps, built by excavat- 
ing and piling the earth as levees around 
the rim. These proved unsatisfactory 
because of leakage and evaporation losses, 
and later designs provided a concrete 
lining and wooden roof to check these 
losses, the lining being a 3-in. concrete slab 
reinforced with a wire mesh, and the roof 
supported on wooden columns and rafters 
and covered with tar and gravel. <A few 
structural containers were also built, such 
as the 1,000,000-bbI. reinforced-concrete 
reservoir erected by the Union Oil Com- 
pany at San Luis Obispo in 1906, a partial 
failure of which occurred four years later. 


Lined Sumps Unsatisfactory. 

The excavated, lined sump represents an 
snvestment which offers no salvage or a 
possibility of removing to another locality 
in case of a failure in the oil supply, and 
with the best of care in its construction 
leakage results from settlement cracks in 
the concrete lining and- bottom, and there 
is always the danger of blowing out the 
thin shell on account of a chance gopher 
hole or because of an inadequate backfill, 
or leaks may develop which will never be 
found until the sump is drained. 

For these reasons (writes Mr. 
Post in the 
tankage is being 


Henry B. 


“Engineering Record ’’) steel 
adopted by practically all 
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California oil companies. The tanks reach 
the limit of economy at about 55,000-bbl., 
the .cost beine prohibitive for larger 
capacities because of the heavy plate re- 
quired and the excessive fabrication costs. 
The larger the container, the lower, of 
course, the cost per barrel. In the cylin- 
drical steel tank the thickness of the con- 
taining wall is a function of the depth of 
the oil and the diameter of the container. 
The larger the diameter, the greater the 
rim tension, hence the greater the thick- 
ness of resulting plate necessary to resist 
that tension. 

To meet the demands for steel tankage 
in large units which would be efficient as 
well as economical, a design involving the 
suspended steel arch has been worked out 
for the Dutch Shell Company. Plans and 
specifications have been prepared for a 
100,000-bbl. reservoir of this design, and 
the type has been accepted by the company 
as the most economical yet proposed for 
future storage extensions. In the new de- 
sign the reservoir comprises a_ series of 
steel arches supported on concrete but- 
tresses, the arches being placed so as to 
receive the load in tension and transmit it 
as compression to the buttresses, which in 
turn carry it to the ground. 

Each arch is a section of the surface of 
the frustum of an inverted cone, which 
assumes a parabolic cross-section, normal 
to the axis of the cone when the load is 
applied. The buttresses are of reinforced 
concrete and are placed on radial lines from 
the centre of the container, and on the cir- 
cumference of a circle, thus giving the tank 
4 circular perimeter. Each buttress has a 
rounded nose on its upper edge which gives 
ample clearance in riveting together the 
nose and arch plate of the arch on each 
side of the buttress. The inclination of the 
oil face of the buttress is 45 deg. with the 
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horizontal, so that the span of arch / 
creases from the floor line upward. 

The true curve for a linear arch susta| 
ing a uniform load is a parabola wh¢ 
maximum tension exists at the point | 
suspension. The suspended steel arch us 
in this design has a parabolic cross-sectic 
as the load being hydrostatic is unifo 
across any horizontal plane at a giy 
depth. 

Analysis of Design. 

Assuming the formula for the maxim: 

tension in a parabolic linear arch as 


rau —_—— 
T= VL 4+ 16hL 
ay +. 1678 
in which 7 = maximum tension at poin 


h, rise of arch at crown line; 
in feet at given depth d (1€ 
at floor line); w, intensity of pressure 
given depth @; 2, thickness of plate 
quired, in inches (assumed at 0.25 in.) 
safe working stress of steel (assumec 
12,000 lb. per square inch), and e, efficie 
of riveted joint (75 per cent.), assumir 
as 30 ft. then 

T = 0.75 X 12,000 X 0.25 = 2,250 lk 
w = 30 X 62.5 = 1,875 Ib. per square { 
and substituting in equation (1) wel 


875/16" + 160 


support ; 
span of arch 


2250 — 8h 


and 
h = 0.1039 Vv 16* + 16°h* = 4.05 { 


The half span (Z/2) = 8.00 ft., so 
substituting these values in the for 
y = he = ae is possible to fi 
the x and y abscissas and ordinates t 
termine the true curvature of the | 
The rise and span increase proportion 
up the arch to the top, due to the slo 
the arch face and the fact that the 
tresses radiate from the centre of the’ 


Plate Thickness Constant. 

In the foregoing calculations, t 
thickness of the arch plate, was ass 
to be i-in., because that is as thin 
could practically be taken. This thic 
remains constant and is independe 
the diameter of tank under a CO! 
depth of oil, being only a function | 
depth and the curvature and span | 
individual arch. As each arch is sym 
cal with respect to its supporting bu 
there is no condition of unbalance¢ 
ing and no component of pressure 
to cause rim tension. | These fac 
notable as comnared to the cylindric: 
tank, in which the thickness of cont 
wall varies directlv with the diam 
the container, 

The buttress is designed to b 
against overturning and _ sliding, — 
sultant dead load of 780,000 Ib. cutt 
footing at the middle of the centré 
The stepped footing, as indicated 
accompanying drawing, gives an 
factor of safety against sliding. 
average base loading is 1.85 tons pet 
foot, which can be ‘increased or de 
as the bearing power of the sub-b: 
permit. 

Temperature stresses are absorbe 
steel arch, which expands or contra 
a rise and fall in temperature, W 
buttress is reinforced with steel to ti 
of temperature changes. The fic 
be constructed of riveted steel | 
desired thickness, or a concrete 
be used. In both instances am © 
joint must be provided for at the 
of floor and wall. 

The question of evaporation an¢ 
portance attached to it bv oil co 
determine the preferable type 0 
gas-tight steel roof is best, but & 
at the present market price of ste 
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vooden roof, as now used on large re- 
ervoirs, is not gas-tight and is a fire 
menace. A concrete roof, supported on 
tructural steel columns and rafters, would, 
vecause of its low co-efficient of conduc- 
ivity cut down the evaporation losses to a 
ninimum, would be within the limits of 
conomy, and would have the added feature 
f being fireproof. 


Approximate Cost. 
The series of curves, as shown in the 
ccompanying diagram, give the approxi- 


TNs per Ourre 


| 
100 200 3500 400 500 
Storage in Thousand Barrels 


1ate cost of the suspended steel arch con- 
ruction for various thicknesses of steel 
ottom and steel or concrete roof. The wide 
inge of thickness of steel for use in the 
eservoir bottom is given where salt water 
present in the oil. The desirable thick- 
ess may be as much as 2-in. in a structure 
here a j-in. plate would otherwise suffice. 
he lowest curve is based on the steel wall 
1d concrete buttress design, with con- 
‘ete floor reinforced with Clinton wire 
‘esh, and has a wooden roof covered with 
raand gravel. At the present market 
‘ice of steel, steel tankage in 55,000-bbI. 
aits costs approximately ss cents per 
are] storage capacity. In the suspended 
‘ch system, with gas-tight steel roof and 
in. steel floor, the cost at 125,000 bbl. 
likewise 55 cents, while for larger units 
considerable saving is effected. Ifa con- 
ete roof is used the cost per barrel is 
'g cents, decreasing to 32 cents at a 
0,000-bbI. capacity tank. To these costs 
‘salvage value on the steel at the expira- 
on of the life of the structure may be 
»plied, thus reducing the first cost con- 
derably. 

The advantages of a structural container 
. this type over the excavated, concrete- 
red sump are that in the former the 
Orage is all above the ground, where a 
ak may be readily detected and calked ; 
€ units are all standard, so that rapid 
ection is possible, while the tank may at 
iytime be dismantled and the steel used 
jain at a new location. 

This system of construction makes it pos- 
Mle to store oil in large steel units and re- 
ces the cost for two reasons—first, be- 
juse of the economical use of steel in the 
jall construction; and, second, because of 
2 large capacities of units feasible with 
lis type of structure. The design has 
jen developed and patent applied for by 
'> writer. ; 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Origin of Symbols and Letters. 
SUBSCRIPTA (Barnsbury) writes: “I am 
poumied that at a meeting of some institu- 
“Rone of the speakers gave an interest- 
. account of the origin of the symbols 


d letters commonly used in mathema- 


| 


; 


tical formule. Could you direct me to 4 
report of this speech ? ” 

—This subject was dealt with in a very 
interesting way by Mr. E. Fiander 
Etchells, A.M.I/Mech.E., M.C.I., etc., at 
a meeting of the Concrete Institute held 
on April 24, 1913, in a discussion on the 
interim report of the Science Standing 
Committee concerning standard notation. 
Mr. Etchells showed that there has been a 
gradual evolution from the earliest times. 
and that without any verv great break or 
rupture. We cannot, he said, fix arbi- 
trary notations ; we are bound indissolubly 
to the past. From what has gone on in 
the past, we must still go onwards, making 
haste slowly towards the future. 1the 
hieroglypaics or sacred carvings of the 
Egyptian priests were careful representa- 
tions of animals, plants, or other objects, 
and ».-~ used to convey a certain mean- 
ing or transmit an idea. The hieratic 
writing of Egyptian priests is derived 
directly from the earlier hieroglyphics by 
conventionalising and simplifying the 
drawings. For example, the hieroglyphic 
representation of a lioness is simply a 
faithfully carved representation of that 
animal. In the hieratic writings on 
papyrus this became conventionalised. 
By a collection of such graphic symbols, 
complex ideas and even sentences could be 
represented. Then, some genius seems 
to have hit upon the happy idea of using 
the picture to represent the initial or domi- 
nant sound in the name of the object re- 
presented. For example, the lioness sign 
would represent the initial sound L in the 
word lion, Latin leo, Greek leon. Men 
were then able to represent words which 
were, in their turn, the vocal symbol of an 
abstract idea. In the process of time the 
symbol seems to have lost more and more 
of its animalistic form, until nothing but 
some striking remnant is left. In the case 
mentioned all is omitted except two lines 
indicative of the bent right foreleg of a 
lion couchant (L). Concurrently the 
symbol seems to have lost all significance 
except as a written sign for the initial 
sound heard in the original name of the 
animal, plant, or object represented. Ulti- 
mately, we use the symbol L to represent 
any other words which begin with the same 


sound as the original word Jeon. For 
example, we use L to represent the length 
or a length greater than lower-case J. 

We have, in fact, re-discovered the 
initial-letter principle. In brief, the draw- 
ing was originally the representation of an 
animal, then it came to represent merely 
the initial sound in the name of the 
animal; now we use the symbol to repre- 
sent any other word with the same initial 
sound. 

This outline of literal evolution is neces- 
sarily fragmentary, crude, and sketchy, 
but it roughly indicates the path along 
which the human mind has travelled. The 
derivation is not always so simple as this, 
and there are a hundred cross-currents 
rounding off the letters to forms which 
seem to lose all trace of their origin. 
India, Arabia, Greece, and Pheenicia have 
all contributed something towards the en- 
richment of modern mathematical nota- 
tion. For example, we have at least nine 
kinds of the letter s in ordinary use in 
algebra, quite apart from any question of 
co-ordination in their use. 

Some of the initial letter symbols in the 
Standard Notation have stood the test tor 
hundreds of years of use in their present 
signification. For instance, Newton, born 
1642, introduced the symbol capital N asa 
numerical coefficient. John Bernouilli, 
born at Bale in 1667, introduced 


ww 


the lower-case ¢ to represent the gravity 
coefficient. Euler, born at Bale about 
1707, introduced the symbol x (2) to indi- 
cate the peripheral ratio of a circle—that 
is, the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. .It struck me as 
rather curious that these two mathemati- 
clans, coming from Bale early in the 
seventeenth century, should have given us 
two symbols which will conform with the 
recommendations of the International 
Association of Testing Materials also at 
Bale a few years ago—I refer to the letters 
g and 7z (Pz). Lagrange and Euler intro- 
duced the symbols F and f to represent 
functions. The seriate principle of using 
a, 6, and c to represent known quantities, 
and x, y, ¢ to represent unknown quanti- 
ties was introduced by Descartes in 1637. 
A translation of Aristotle’s mechanics also 
contains the letters a, 8, y, 6. for a set of 
related quantities. Side by side with the 
literal symbols there are always existing a 
few graphic or picture symbols. A few 
modern instances of international signifi- 
cance have been adopted in the Report. 
These symbols are, of course, only suited 
to the needs of limited sections of the com- 
munity. They are pictures not devised by 
primitive races, but by a few abstract 
thinkers, seeking rapid means for ‘the 
transmission of their thoughts to their 
fellows. One of the earliest documents 
embodying graphic symbols was written by 
an Egyptian priest named Ahmes, who 
flourished about 1,100 or 1,700 years B.C. 
His book is called, “ Direction for Know- 
ing all Dark Things.” It is on papyrus, 
and it is believed to be’ a copy, with 
emendations, of an older treatise written 
about 3,400 years B.C.—that is, about 5,300 
years ago. The papyrus of Ahmes shows 
that the Egyptians had some idea of alge- 
braic symbols. Equality is represented by 
the sign IL. The unknown quantity is 
represented by a symbol which means a 
heap. Additions are represented by a 
pair of legs walking forward, subtraction 


by a pair of legs walking backward. 
Notice here the close analogy to the 


modern idea of minus quantities as motion 
in a reverse direction. 

[This speech was printed in the 
“ Transactions and Notes ” of the Concrete 
Institute, vol. v., part 2, published at the 
offices of the Institute, Denison House. 
296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Westminster. | 


REINFORCED CONCRETE VESSELS 


The following communication appears 
in the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ’’: 

So-called ‘‘ stone ’’—or, rather, 
forced concrete—vessels are not quite new. 
Half a dozen years ago several vessels were 
built both in Europe and America of re- 
inforced concrete. They were principally 
of the barge or pontoon description, and the 
plans and details were published in some 


rein- 


of our technical engineering journals. 
There is no reason why vessels of con- 
siderable size—say, up to 1,000 tons— 


should not be made of reinforced concrete ; 
in fact, for certain descriptions of cargo 
they might have advantages over steel 
ships. There would be no danger from 
““ sweat’ or rust, as they would not re- 
quire to be, painted, and of course any 
number could be made off the same wooden 
or sheet-iron moulds. That of itself would 
bé an advantage in building ‘‘ standard ”’ 
ships. The bottom and sides of the barges 
are built up in the same way asa reinf« red 
harbour pile or bridge or citv building, with 
which we are all familiar. The sides of the 


vessels are about 23 in. to 4 in. thick, and 


174 
the steel rods inside are I in. or sO in Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and other places had forgotten to make it, secure again. | 
diameter, spaced about a foot apart, with give evidence that a new field is being The vibration of the men working on the | 
invaded by reinforced-concrete construc top had thrown the strain upon the other 


heavy wire netting made of j-in. square 
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drawing illus- 


iron between the rods. In some cases this tion. The accompanying : 
wire netting is made in large plates of trates typical details proposed in a 
the weight is practi- suggested design by the Portland Cement 


expanded metal and 


same as a steel vessel of the same 


cally the 


dimensions. _Although the sides are 
greatly in excess of the %-in. or 4-in. 
there are no heavy angles and 


plating, 
reverse b 
and the decks 


ars or web frames and stringers, 
and hatches, etc., do not pre- 
sent any great difficulties. Experiments 
on piles and bridges have conclusively 
proved that reinforced concrete structures 
can and do stand a considerable blow with- 
out cracking, and can be bent a great 
deal more than one would think without 
fracture. 
There are examples of reinforced vessels 
in many parts of the world. Several 
ancient coracles have been found not made 
of wickerwork connected with skins, but 
covered with clay, some of them evidently 
sun-dried, and turned into brick! Perhaps 
the vessel in which St. Columba travelled 
from Ireland to lona was made of wicker- 
work and clay. It is almost certain that 
the ark in which Moses was found at 
Rodah was made of wickerwork plastered 
with Nile mud and sun-dried, so perhaps 
Moses was the first passenger in a ‘’ stone 
ship. The writer has seen several gyassas 
and feluccas on the Nile caulked with Nile 
mud, and in some instances where a plank 
was rotten it had been cut out to various 
lengths and the place bricked up with clay 
bricks and caulked with Nile mud. Pre- 
historic man may have crossed rivers in 
vessels made of clay reinforced with reeds; 
he would get the idea from birds’ nests, 
such as swallows’, made of mud and 
stiffened with straw, so perhaps we have 
still something to learn from these early 
‘¢ stone ’? shipbuilders. 


MORE ABOUT CONCRETE 
TENNIS COURTS. 


A short time ago, in our issue for August 
16, we gave some particulars of the con- 
struction of concrete tennis courts. The 
following is a further description, from the 
recent number to hand of the “ Engineer- 
ing Record,” of New York :— 

Concrete tennis courts now under con- 
Chicago, Rockford, Il., 


struction in 
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Association. The finished courts have 
been surfaced by a rotary surfacing 
machine for the purpose of giving a per- 
fectly smooth finish which can, it is stated, 
be waxed when desired and used for a 
dancing floor. Other concrete courts for 
the Chicago Tennis Club will be finished 
with curbs high enough to allow flooding 
with water in the winter season for skating 
purposes. 

Specifications covering the preparation 
of the sub-base and the laying, finishing 
and hardening of the court have been pre- 
pared by the Portland Cement Association. 
As shown, the concrete base iS: ol 2a 0s 
4 mix, wet enough to flush readily 
under slight tamping, but which can be 
handled without causing a separation of 
the coarse aggregate fresh from the 
mortar. The reinforcement of wire mesh 
or wire fabric is placed lengthwise of the 
courts and not less than 19 in. from the 
finished surface. A wearing course of 

| : 2 mortar mixed dry is placed 14 in. 

thick on top of the 3 in. concrete base 
before the latter has hardened. Construc- 
tion joints, as indicated on the plan, 
should coincide with the court lines. The 
surface is worked with a wood float and 
brought to a smooth plane by the use of a 
steel trowel. A grade of 2 in. transversely 
is provided for the drainage. 

Clay subgrade should be excavated to a 
depth 11 in. below the finished surface of 
the court, while a sand or gravel subgrade 
will support the slabs without more than 
a 44 in. excavation. The fill should be of 
cinders or coarse gravel. The subgrade 
should be uniformly compacted before a 
fill is started and the fills made of com- 
pacted layers not more than 6 in. thick. 

Finally, the usual precautions to ensure 
proper curing conditions should be taken 
the surface covered with at least 1 in. of 
wet sand or 2 in. of wet sawdust, and kept 
wet by sprinkling for at least ten days. 


FATAL COLLAPSE OF A. ROOF: 

An accident occurred at Warrenby, as a 
result of which two men were killed and 
one injured. At Redcar, Mr. W. Richard- 
son subsequently held an inquest on the 
bod« of David Henry Dunbar (5), a steel 
works erector, residing at the Vane Arms 
Hotel, Stockton. 

The manager of the constructional 
department which was erecting a steel- 
frame building for workshops at 
Warrenby, stated that amongst those who 
were engaged in the work were the deceased © 
and two others, who were also involved in 
the accident. These three men were 
arranging roof trusses on the structure on 
the Sunday afternoon. About 2.30 witness 
was close to them, when he heard the 
sound of splintering timber, and, looking 
up, he saw the roof trusses, the timber 
struts and purlins in ‘the course of col- 
lapse. The three men were falling with 
the material, and the next instant there 
was a mass of wreckage on the ground, 
amongst it the deceased and his work- 
Dunbar was dead before he could 
be taken from the works. The fall was 
approximately about ft. He inspected 
the débris some time afterwards, but found 
no trace of defective work anywhere. In 
his opinion Dunbar had_ been getting 


mates. 


ee 
ce 


DETAILS OF CONCRETE TENNIS COURT. 


ready to put on another purlin, and, think- 
ing that a timber strut would probably be 
in the way, he untied the lashing and 


strut, 
ture being brought down. 


Ww 
and in his opinion one of the 
been let loose and not retied. 

think any of the men on the 
tp undo a fastening unless 
ture was strong enough. 
he should have thoug 
have understood the gravity 
strut. 
that he was the man who 
but proof that the strut 
fastened at one end was a 
because the timber was discov 


i 


returned by 
Inspector of Factories 
and representatives 

present at the proceedings. 


1916. | 


and it had been too much, the struc- | 


works said he | 
dent occurred, | 
struts had | 
He did not | 
top had a right | 
sure the struc- | 
Witness added | 
ht Dunbar would 
of undoing a | 
it was only supposition | 
did unlash it, | 
had been un- 
fterwards found, | 
ered hang-| 
ng unbroken by the other fastening. 
A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death ’’ was! 
the coroner’s jury. ML, | 
(Mr. D. T. C. Eyal] 
of the firm were 


The foreman of the 
as present when the accl 


Of course, 


STIFFENING A HOUSE. 


ng sketch shows 
Messrs. Trehearne ant) 
Norman some years ago in Cheyne Walk 
Chelsea. This was a case of an old tow! 
house with lean-to roofs against each part 
wall. The central gutter was supported by 
a beam from front to back which hai 
originally been intended to be supporte 
midway by some wood partitions. Ag 
had done its work and instead of being suj 
ported by the partitions the roof had sagge) 
and pressed down the whole of the centr] 
of the house, including the floors and part’ 
tions, so that there was no fall to th 
gutter and the continual movement cause 
partitions to crack, floors to sag, doors t 
jam, and ceilings to fall. As the buildin 
was occupied at the time a remedy becam 
urgently mecessary, and no steel beam 
could be used inside the building withoi 
pulling down internal partitions. TI) 
remedy shown—a steel beam to which tl) 
old gutter beam was held by iron straps 
was extremely economical, costing only 
few pounds. There was little or no inco 
venience to the occupants whilst the wo 
was being done, and there has been | 
trouble at all ‘since. There being a hij 
parapet to the house both front and bac 
the beam cannot be seen from any where. 


© 
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The accompanyi 
method adopted by 


STEEL STIFFENING. 
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EDIT ORigAgES 


ANY minds are concentrated on the gigantic 
and complex industrial problems that must 
be solved very promptly and more or less 

successfully if we are to hold our own in industry 
and commerce during and after the war. Generally 
speaking, the public are kept pretty much in the dark 
as to what is being thought and done for the 
advancement of national prosperity, except for the 
casual and fragmentary utterances that appear in the 
public Press. These, being frequently contradictory 
one to another, simply serve to make confusion worse 
confounded, and we are therefore the more grateful 
for the organised and concerted survey of the situa- 
tion which has been published under the direction of 
the trustees of the Garton Foundation. At the 
instance of the Garton Foundation, a group of men 
came together for the purpose of discussing the 
‘ndustrial situation in this country at the close of the 
war-—-men of varied views, in touch with both the 
capitalist and employing classes and organised 
labour, as well as with financial, economic, and 
administrative circles. Asa result of their inquiries, 
and of correspondence and discussion with repre- 
sentatives of all parties to industry, they became 
convinced that the return from war to peace condi- 
tions would inevitably involve great difficulties, 
which might result, if not carefully and skilfully 
handled, in a grave outbreak of industrial disorder. 


* * * % 


They therefore printed a Memorandum embody- 
ing the results of their investigation, and this they 
caused to be circulated privately among representa- 
tives of the various interests involved, from whom a 
large number of criticisms and suggestions have 
been received, and in the light of these the Memoran- 
dum was revised, and has now been issued to the 
public as a contribution to the discussion of what ise 
after the immediate conduct of the war, the most 
urgent question of the day. No doubt this Memor- 
andum will serve an excellent purpose in helping 
to crystallise or to consolidate ideas that were 
useless in solution, and to criticise so well-inten- 
tioned an effort seems ungrateful. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that the pamphlet lacks the authority it 
might, or might not, have derived from a disclosure 
of the names of those to whom we are indebted for 
the facts and opinions set forth; and that too much 
space is occupied by mere disquisition. There is in 
it too much of the airy theorist in economics, and too 
little really practical information as to ways and 
means. Its preachiness may perhaps be condoned on 
the plea that the economics of industry having been 
sadly neglected by practical men the elementary 
propositions of the essayists have a distinctively 
educational value. Practical men, however, are 
notoriously impatient of mere doctrine, and very 
few of them, we fear, will give this pamphlet the 


study it deserves. Possibly it is intended to bi 
preliminary to more definite guidance for th) 
direct application of the principles it so ably set 
forth. ‘Lhat is a suggestion which we would rathe 
not press as regards the Garton Foundation. Iti 
surely not too much to suggest that a Governmen 
which has circulated broadcast, at phenomenally loy 
cost, pamphlets relating to the war, and to th 
housing question, should issue, and scatter through, 
out the kingdom, pamphlets affording all possibl 


help towards industrial and commercial reorgamis’ 
tion. . . 

As if to atone for the prevailing dearth of arch 
tectural utterances, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.LBAji 
delivering his presidential address to the Manchest 
Society of Architects on October 11, considerabl 
exceeded the average length of such discourses. N 
tnat he can be accused of prolixity; but he had } 
deal with’ an unusually heavy crop of materials- 
the accumulation of many months of rather wild | 
not rankly luxuriant growth, upon soil that has bee) 
as the expression goes, “ poisoned by  shell-fire| 
That, at the outset, he referred to architec\ure as} 
“ Master Art,’’ not as “ the Mistress Art ’’ beloved) 
an eminent past-president of the R.LB.A., is perha’ 
symptomatic of the masculinity that even ladies affe 
‘ny war-time; and it sorts well with Mr. Gass’s pl 
for “a strong and virile race of architects,’’ imbu 
with the more vigorous life begotten of the war, al 
capable of expressing it in their work. There 18) 
hint that architects will come out of the conflict wi 
revised notions of national service, and that th) 
will show more inclination than heretofore | 
assume the full duties of citizenship. It has alwa} 
seemed to us that architects, as a class, have t) 
modestly refrained from taking that position } 
public affairs to which their talents entitle them. | 
all professional men, they are the most diffident al 
retiring. It is a defect of the artistic temperame) 
but it is untoward for the individual and for | 
community. That no one has a moral right? 
shrink from public service, to stand aside as a Mi} 
onlooker at the great game of life, has been me 
manifest by the exigencies of war-time, ane | 


lesson will assuredly not be lost upon archite( 
will remember |? 


of exacting pul! 


i 


who, for their encouragement, 
custom of the ancient Greeks 
service from all who were capable of rendering 1! 


* * * a | 


If this Greek conception of the duties of citiZ! 
shiv had been prevalent when the war broke out, 
Gass might have had no occasion to complain 0 
failure of the Government to avail itself fully 4 
freely of the services of architects. From the ou? 
we have frequently expressed regret at the comp 
tive neglect of so much energy and talent as } 


| 
Ioresentative professional organisations placed at 
e disposal of the nation; but we do not 
reservedly agree with Mr. Gass in laying all the 
ame on the Government. To a great extent the 
ofession itself was responsible. Its otters of help 
‘re unimpressive because they were made rather 
aidly and vaguely, and because architects had 
cured with so little prominence in pubic affairs as 
-excuse the Government’s ignorance of their value 
such a crisis. In fact, the war caught the nation 
pping—unaware alike of its dangers and its 
sources—and it is only at this moment that the 
alifications of architects are in a fair way to 
some recognised as a great national asset which is 
her rusting for want of use or is being wastefully 
ssapplied. 


Among the more purely domestic matters touched 
pon in Mr. Gass’s very practical address were the 
niliar topics of professional training, upon which 
psets a high value; registration, of which he seems 
‘ be a whole-hearted advocate; conditions of 
‘tract, in which he is anxious to see reform; 
mal contract between architect and_ building 
yner, for which he advocates a model form of 
ceement; a differential scale of charges distin- 
yishing between large and small operations; the 
ning of buildings with the architect’s name; and 
‘hts of ight and air. On most of these subjects 
views will, we think, meet with general approval, 
Nh the possible exception of a form of agreement 
architects. On this particular point exhaustive 
Jcussion must precede a just conclusion. On the 
)» hand, legal decisions within recent years have 
iphasised the desirability of defining more clearly 
) position of the architect, and of bringing his 
<ponsibilities within equitable limits; on the other 
ad, a formal contract might rob him of much 
‘edom of action, besides saddling him with more 
trous obligations. Further, it would probably 
ict, not for the better, his legal position with 
oect to the contractor; and—at all events as a 
Hitter of sentiment—it would rather tend to remove 
1 from the category of professional men. Doctors 

not. bind themselves in formal contracts with 
fir patients, nor lawyers with their clients. On the 
vole, we are disposed to think—but we are open to 
dviction to the contrary—that some more con- 
(a4ent means should be found of protecting the 
jaitect from oppressive legal responsibility. 


_f. Gass’s observations on the reluctance of the 
ivernment to accept architectural advice and assist- 
le gains considerable emphasis from the latest 
ctract revelations, which occupied a great deal of 
Fee in last week’s daily newspapers. Upon Sir 
(n Jackson’s position in the matter there has been 
ch excited and one-sided comment. His firm very 
toerly demand a judicial investigation, and, the 
1ters at issue being therefore in a manner sub 
#2ce, reticence in the interim is the only decent 
ttude. It is permissible to remark, however, in a 
€eral sense, and without reference to this particular 
a, that most if not all the friction about contracts 
«ld have been avoided but for the self-sufficiency 
zovernment departments. If expert advice had 
€1 sought and followed, the Government could, at 
1 worst, have taken shelter behind that effective 
dipet. As they failed to adopt this rudimentary 
raution, they have only themselves to blame if 
stand fully exposed to all the fiery darts of the 
iced, including rabid political opponents ; and also 
have made themselves a fair mark for fair 
cism, of which, it is to be feared, they get 
'10us little at the best of times, and none at all 
} 
| 
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just now. With regard to the Jackson contracts there 
is not the faintest suspicion of foul play; the sole 
question relates to business bargaining between the 
respective parties, and it is to be hoped that the 
contractors will be afforded the opportunity they ask 
of making public their own statement of the case. 
Until this measure of fairplay has been accorded 
them we shall abstain from lending currency to the 
ex-parte statements in the Blue Book. 


* * * * 


Failure to consult the men who know is also 
charged against the Ministry of Munitions by 
Messrs. G. Macfarlane and Son, contractors, of 
Manchester, in a letter to the “Manchester 
Guardian’”’ of October 9. They contend that 
“greater speed in the execution of works, besides 
greater economy, could have been and still can be 
effected by the proper mobilisation of the building 
industry,’’ and they allege that there has been a 
vast amount of waste, as well as the infliction of an 
excessive amount of hardship and injustice upon the 
trade, which competent advice might have avoided. 
They go much further in declaring “that had the 
Government sought the assistance of the National 
Builders’ Federation when they sought the assist- 
ance of the engineering and textile industries, every 
demand could have been instantly met, and the 
urgent need for munitions and other national build- 
ings... would long ago have ceased to: exist.”’ 
This is perhaps an over-sanguine estimate, but one 
is convinced that it is substantially accurate. It 
would seem almost incredible that the Ministry 
should have omitted to make use of the highly 
organised National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, if we did not know that the proffered 
services of organised architects had been similarly 
neglected. But, as Messrs. Macfarlane observe, it 1s 
still possible to mobilise the building industry with 
excellent economic effect, and we trust that that 
course may be promptly taken. We would suggest 
the immediate establishment of a clearing-house for 
the building industry, to be conducted by architects 
and builders appointed by their respective organisa- 
tions. It would soon be found possible, we are 
confident, to release for private work both men and 
materials, not only without detriment to national 
service, but to its advantage, and to the very great 
advantage of national economy. 


% %* 


About the idea which we ventured to put forward 
a fortnight ago, of signalising the renascence of 
Great Britain by town-planning it from end to end 
on one great central scheme, there is a strong fascina- 
tion which impels us to recur to it fora moment. No 
doubt the idea will be scouted as visionary, but we 
contend that it is essentially practical and utilitarian. 
That it would entail vast expenditure is perfectly 
obvious; but, even so, it would be less costly than 
the aggregate of the sums spent on the numerous 
more or less isolated, independent, or overlapping 
schemes that are already in contemplation; the main 
point being that, in the interests of economy and 
convenience, these schemes should not be inde- 
pendent. A grand general scheme should prove 
highly economical pecuniarily as well as other- 
wise; isolated efforts being necessarily extra- 
vagant of energy and expense. Already the 
necessity for revision has been revealed as a 
matter of military urgency. Facilities for 
mobilisation, for the more direct transport of 
troops and munitions, for aerodrome, barrack, and 
hospital accommodation, must be perfected on a 
rational plan, and the newer needs of commerce must 
be met. Here, then, is a grand opportunity for Great 
Britain to set her house in order on town-planning 
principles. 


ae 


Se ee! 


HERE AND _ THERE. 


HE Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society are in 
possession of Burlington House. That in itself 
is a bomb-shell. And a trip through the 

galleries will show a display of “liveliness ’’ that is 
quite exhilarating. The galleries themselves are no 
longer the familiar places where one has_ been 
accustomed to see the familiar pictures year after 
year. A background of dull gold wallpaper and 
rather drab Italian Revival cornices and door-frames 
was not what the Art-and-Crafty ones would care 
for, so, under the direction of Mr. H. Wilson, they 
have cunningly set up battens against the walls and 
covered up the old features with canvas and muslin. 
The result is as though Pierrot had run amok in the 
State apartments. The long room next the circular 
hall is transformed into a weird Hall of Honour, or 
whatever one may term it in the absence of a cata- 
logue. Four arcaded bays are arranged on either 
side, filled by large decorative paintings by Mr. 
Harold Speed, Professor Moira, and others, and 
above the platform at one end is a golden Madonna 
on a corbel, with a starry sky over all; while at the 
opposite end is a sort of apse, filled with a lunette 
painting and supported by little pillars of a peculiar 
Order of architecture—the Arts-and-Crafts-cum- 
Knossos Order. Below are a pair of doors of cast 
bronze, in the Arts-and-Crafts-Ghiberti style, 
through which one passes to what has nitherto been 
known as the Central Sculpture Hall. What it is now 
I am unable to say. Literally it has got the blues. 
Altars are to be there—to the Unknown Gods, so far 
as I can discover, though a label on the only one, a 
bluey-black one, which was finished at the time of 
my visit (several days after the formal opening of 
the exhibition) told me tnat it was to the Mother of 
Humanity, who is to lead us to ecstasy through 
Beauty and Poverty : all of which I, a very mundane 
person, am quite unable to understand, though I 
certainly know that Poverty is not the peculiar 
distinction of the Art-and-Crafty ones: on the 
contrary, they are the unexcelled exponents of the 
art of being simple in an expensive way. 


* 


But, says a friend, this sort of criticism is quite 
unfair, and not even intelligent. Here are a lot of 
people making an earnest endeavour to improve the 
arts and crafts of the country, and a mere scribbler 
walks casually by their exhibits and goes off to make 
fun of them-—the easiest thing in the world to do. 
My reply is, that it is perfectly impossible to be a 
polite neutral in the matter. The Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition is an extremely vigorous performance, 
and I would pay my tribute to the talent which 1s 
there displayed. It is an exhibition which everyone 
ought to see, and it is an exhibition which provokes 
one into being either an enthusiastic well-wisher or a 
hostile critic. It all depends on the faith that is in 
you as you pass the turnstiles, for, unlike the con- 
eregation of Goldsmith’s village parson, those who 
would come to scoff do not necessarily remain to 
pray. 

% * i * 

The display is quite bewildering in its range, and 
I cannot attempt here to give any detailed descrip- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the exhibits range from 
jam-pots to tapestries, from lockets to candlesticks 
for a cathedral, from book-plates to posters and wall 
paintings yards in length. Mention of the last at 
once brings into notice Mr. Augustus John, Mr. 
Rothenstein, Mr. Charles Sims, Mr. James Guthrie, 
and other clever artists. Mr. Augustus John is, I 
should know, foremost among those who would lead 
us to the Art of the Future: he is an artist of untame- 

able force and significance; but what is the peculiar 
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value in his canvas at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition | 
Iam unable to say. In the centre there are a group of | 
women like Irish emigrants, while on one side are I 
some British workmen in a sort of cave, and on the | 
other a group of people, drinking, against a strange | 
background of houses. But I am unable to appreciate | 
its significance or its beauty. Mr. Charles Sims and 
his collaborators have painted an extremely decora- 
tive group of “Crafts,’’ and even a prude might 
say that it was rather beautifully immodest. Such | 
things as these, however, constitute the fzeces de 
résistance rather than the main bulk of the exhibits, 
which are of chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, cabinets, | 
hangings, metal-ware, mirrors, books, printing, 
glassware, dolls, and a thousand other kindred | 
things. And here let me say how excellently all these 
things are made. The very best materials are used, 
and the workmanship is of superb quality. I do not 
agree with the underlying principles of the Arts and | 
Crafts Exhibition Society, but even the most biased | 
critic must say that there is nothing shoddy about the 
whole exhibition; the furniture is splendidly finished, 
and shows us inside and out the wood it is really 
made of ; the inlaying, the embroidering, the colour- 
ing, the metal-chasing, are all unexceptionable. What, 
I criticise is not the workmanship of typical exhibits 
but the form of them. The Arts and Craig 
enthusiasts seem to me to be intent on cutting them- 
selves off from tradition, and they concentrate on 
craftsmanship quite oblivious to or unrespecting of 
graceful form. Put an Old Sheffield plate candle. | 
stick against an Art-and-Craity candlestick, and my 
meaning is at once illustrated. I prefer the Sheffeld. 
plate; it is just as well finished as the other, and 
much more pleasing in form. And when we come to 
deal with furniture we find very much the same sor} 
of comparison set up in the mind. 


There are some most interesting little rooms con) 
trived in what is called the Large Gallery atjiiy 
usual Academy exhibition. Mr. and Mrs. Archibale 
Christie and Mr. F. W. Troup exhibit a bedageny 
for a small country house and an_ octagona) 
vestibule, Mr. Allan Vigers shows us a music-room 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Powell an ante-room, thi 
Women’s Guild of Arts a bedroom. Space forbid 
any detailed account of them, but this may be sail 
of them all in common—they express a very pleasin, 
decorative scheme, tastefully carried out. Bu 
they are rather precious also. In the first-namel 
are a painted iron bedstead with slender twiste! 
posts supporting a white embroidered canopy, Soil 
oak wardrobes as free from mouldings as a modet 
hospital door, and some painted chairs; quite, 
“ sweet?’ bedroom, as I heard a lady say. Andw 
lady also said that the music-room was charming 
though I rather took exception to the frieze of bird 
the dicky-birds are indeed a fatal snare for the Ar. 
and Crafts. Nor could I imagine anyone except ? 
unredeemable enthusiast being contented with th 
bedspread which the Women’s Guild of Arts ha’ 
provided, whereon 1s embroidered a prayer for 
beasts who bear, like Man himself, the burden of t! 
day. This sort of thing is too Tolstoian for 1 
But we are, of course, but children of a larg 
growth, and for that reason I suppose the mod 
nursery, with its most delightful dolls and oth 
toys, had an immense fascination for me. 


x 


As a concluding remark let me say that the stran 
combination of an affected peasant simplicity wit) 
riot of symbolism running into ritualism does n\ 
in my opinion, take us in the right path. The Al 
and-Crafty ones do not seem, to me, to be quite re: 
One might perhaps assume this from the ot! 
exhibits that are not labelled—some of the visitor 
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XVII. -SCREEN IN CORRIDOR, CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). 


GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT, 
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Screen and Doorway, New V ork Cety Hall. 
NDER the direction of Mr. Grosvenor Atter- 
LJ bury, with Mr. John A. Tompkins and Mr. 
Stowe Phelps as associated architects, the City 
Hall of New York has been reconstructed. The two 
plates in this issue show a portion of the work—the 
screen and doorway at the west end of the main 
corridor—and from these the excellent character of 
the design can be gauged. It will be seen that the 
work is on the traditional lines of “ Colonial ”’ archi- 
tecture, and embraces such typical details as slender 
applied columns, reed motifs, and extremely refined 
mouldings. The fanlight is filled by an elegant lead 
grille, glazed. While, the close repetition of such 
work as this is liable to become a little too facile, and 
unconvincing, we should like to see the treatment of 
interior woodwork developed on these refined lines, 
rather than on the customary “English Renais- 
sance ’’ lines which, while described as being “ bold ”’ 
,and “strong,’’ are too often coarse and heavy. We 
reproduce our double-page plate from “ Architec- 
ture,’ New York. 


Drawing-Room, Welbeck A bbey. 

This is part of the reconstruction scheme at Wel- 
beck Abbey which was carried out some years ago for 
the Duke of Portland under the direction of Messrs. 
Ernest George and Yeates. The tapestries, which are 
the chief feature of the room, are of the Louis XVI. 
period, by Nelson, from the pencil of Boucher. The 
cove of the ceiling is painted with festoons and 
panels taken from the tapestries, a similar colour 
scheme being adopted, though lower in tone. 


Senior Chemistry Laboratory, Cardiff Technical 
Instetute. 

This room has been designed to suit the general 
requirements for advanced work, and will be used 
by students of organic and inorganic chemistry. 
There is a generous supply of fume closets, cup- 
doards, etc. Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, 
of Cardiff, are the architects. 


: A Roll of Honour. 

A roll of honour was the subject recently set for 
Subject XXVI. of the R.LB.A. problems in design. 
lhe design we illustrate is by Mr. Michael R. Kelly, 
of the Liverpool School of Architecture. 


NEW LIGHT ON INIGO JONES. 


O the October issue of the “ Architectural 
Review,’’ just issued, Professor W. R. Lethaby 
contributes a most interesting article on Inigo 

ones as a painter. In the course of this article he 
ays: 

“In 1603 a mission was sent to the King of Den- 
lark by his brother-in-law, James I., on his accession 
) the English Crown, particulars of which are con- 
uned in the Duke of Rutland’s MSS. at Belvoir 
astle. The party left London on junes27eand 
nbarked on the “Carvill’ Lion for Copenhagen, 
hence they went to Elsinore with a train of fifty 
agons. At the end of July they returned to 
ngland. On June 28 was entered in the Belvoir 
“counts a payment to ‘Henygo Jones a picture 
aker x/z.’ From the wording it seems as if this large 
im might be a grant for expenses rather than the 
‘yment for a picture, and it becomes the more 
‘obable that the payment was in connection with the 
enmark mission when we remember that, according 
» his own account, as reported by Webb, he had 
one from Venice to serve the King of Denmark. The 
lost likely reading of the evidence appears to be 


that he had come back from Denmark with messages 


from King Christian to James I., and that he was 
useful in the preparation of the English mission. The 
same accounts note a payment—‘ To Hyldiard for a 


picture of the King’s Majesty iiilz.’ This, of course, 
was one of the artist’s beautiful] miniatures, and it 
was doubtless taken as a present to the King of Den- 
mark. Two points, however, are quite clear— 
Inigo Jones had returned from his first Italian 
journey early in 1603 and at that time he 
was a professional picture painter: that he 
had something to do with the mission is made 
the more likely by the fact that he was employed as a 
King’s messenger to France in 16009. Another interest- 
ing probability emerges in connection with the record 
of the Danish mission of June, 1603. The play of 
‘ Hamlet’ was first produced in 1602, and published 
in 1603 ‘from Shakespear’s first draught.’ A 
revised version appeared in 1604—‘ The Tragical 
History . . . enlarged to almost as much again as it 
was.’ It would be a curious coincidence if this play, 
laid at the Castle of Elsinore, and ending with the 
coming of ambassadors from England, did not 
contain a topical allusion to the actual mission of 
1603.”’ 

Other articles in the October issue of the 
“ Review ’’ include “The Pantheon in the Oxford 
Road,’’ by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton; “Some Recent 
Acquisitions at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington”; “Classic Architecture in 
Trieste,”’) by Mr. -A. E. Richardson; and “ Welsh 
Historical Sculpture in the Cardiff Gitvs Halle 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—It is a fortunate chance that brings toge- 
ther, in your issue of the 27th, an article on the Paris 
Bridges and Mr. J. A. Morris’s letter reprinted from 
the “ Spectator.” 

One aspect of the proposal to rebuild Charing Cross 
Bridge seems to me not to have received sufficient 
consideration, viz., the levels of the bridge in connec- 
tion with the Embankments. Anyone familiar with the 
Blackfriars end of the Victoria Embankment will 
realise how awkwardly similar gradients would spoil 
any architectural effect if repeated at Charing Cross. 
Any scheme in which the new bridge “takes up” 
directly from the Embankment would entail long 
approaches to it from Northumberland Avenue and 
the Embankment. Even if it could be managed, it 
is out of the question to have the tramways crossing 
the line of bridge traffic at this spot. The Embank- 
ment level must remain unaltered and the traffic pass 
under the bridge. 

The new bridge cannot improve upon Waterloo 
Bridge, the majestic grandeur of which arises largely 
from its severe horizontality. Let our new bridge 
also be level, and let it have its architectural] “places ” 
at either end as described by Mr. Morris. Northum- 
berland Avenue would have been impossible unless 
widened and rebuilt ; another reason for ignoring it as 
an approach. The site of Charing Cross Railway 
Station seems exactly suitable for the purpose. Bridge 
traffic going westward would find itself on the level of 
the Strand, a slight clearance on the opposite side of 
which would open a free way to Charing Cross Road. 
Where the hotel now stands there could be the trium- 
phal arch or other memorial. 

On the southern bank, Dame Nature has, unfor- 
tunately, not provided a natural nlatform from which 
the bridge could spring, and it would seem that the 
best thing to do is to prolong the bridge as a viaduct, 
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passing over a new Embankment footway—Belve- 
dere Road and York Road. On the eastern side of 
Waterloo Road it would widen out into a © Station 
Place,’? with the vista closed by the new 5. H. cand 
iG: Re atation: 

The two great masses of station and front courts 
would, to some extent, balance each other. At pre- 
sent the new Waterloo Station stands up without any 
apparent relevance to things in general, and cries 
aloud for a supporter. Only such traffic as was 
destined for the two stations would continue its level 
progress eastward from the river; all other traffic 
would find its way down to the normal level by means 
of a spur road commencing near the river and deliver- 
ing southwards into York Road. . York Road itself 
would require some adjustment at its junction with 
Westminster Bridge Road. A short new road between 


the two, curving round the western side of the station 


could easily be managed. 
Clapham Park, S.W. W. GANDY. 


P.S.—I have just noticed Mr. Lionel Barrett’s letter 
printed in one of your contemporaries. His sugges- 
tion for the western end of the bridge agrees, to some 
extent, with mine. He does not deal with the eastern 


end, except to indicate it on his plan as coming down , 


to the normal level in York Road opposite the steep 
rise into Waterloo Station. This would, I think, entail 
too steep a gradient, and the switchback effect would 
be both ugly and dangerous. 


Housing and Industry. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—With respect to the housing question, there 
is one important aspect that is too seldom brought 
into due prominence. That good housing hes at 
the. root. of) national ap healbaypand industrial 
efficiency we hear often enough: also that 
labourers forsake the land because of the scarcity 
of cottages; but too little stress has been 
laid on the effects on town industries. A case in point 
may be cited from Halifax. At a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that town it was stated that 
a non-munition committee which had been sitting for 
three or four months with the object of inducing women 
workers to come into the district “had come to the 
conclusion that the whole question hung on housing : 
if they could procure houses, they could get a good 
many people to come into the district.” Dearth of 
houses, it is thus made only too clear, cripples the 
‘ndustries of towns, as well as those of the rural dis- 
tricts, and this fact has no doubt been brought home 
very forcibly to the Government in the difficulties they 
must have encountered in housing munition workers. 

I venture to draw your attention to this phase or 
facet of the many-sided housing question because, as 
I have said, it seems to have been strangely neglected. 
It is of vital importance to those towns whose 
prosperity depends mainly on industrial develop- 
ment. As in the case of Halifax, it is futile to seek 
such expansion where there is inadequate housing for 
the workers. At the present moment, great numbers 
of capitalists are seeking suitable localities in which 
to erect factories, and municipalities are competing to 
attract them. Other things being equal, those towns 
that show the most adequate housing accommodation 
will attract the greatest share of industrial capital, 
which, moreover, will then be directly and wholly 
applied to manufacture. Obviously the manufacturer 
will prefer those districts in which he will not- be 
compelled: to sink a considerable portion of his 
capital in housing his workpeople. There are, I think, 
many instances of rival towns competing against 
each other to attract some great firm about to build 
extensive works. Such competition puts municipali- 
ties in a very undignified position, to say the least of 
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it; but the practice clearly involves much greater | 
evils. Competition almost inevitably leads to > 
cheapening; and whether a municipality attracts | 
capital by offering to provide houses, or whether it 
makes concessions to a manufacturer on condition | 
that he will see to the housing, the results with regard | 
to quality in the housing will be pretty much the same | 
either the municipality or the manufacturer will 
strive to come off as cheaply as possible; and, as a 
rule, the competing authorities cannot afford to press 
the manufacturer who elects to build. If he is wealthy 
and philanthropic, he may build nobly, on garden 
city principles, but this combination 1s as rare as 
model villages like Port Sunlight or Bournville. | 


London; 0.5; R. Vga 


A UNIQUE GROUP OF ALMSHOUSES. 


HE range of almshouses at St. Germans, 
Cornwall, shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration, belong to the second half of the seven- 

teenth century, and are among the curiosities of the 
country, for their design epitomizes almost every 
aspect of the earlier tradition, as once understood in 
the West Country. From the railway one catches a 
glimpse of the village reposing far below amidst a 
green setting, and the interest at once centres on the 
serrated roof to the almshouses. The seventeenth 
century designer was an ingenious man, for he 
arranged his twelve tenements in two tiers, under 
six open gables with stairways to the upper part at 
either end. The walls and the supporting tiers are 
built of the local “shillet” stone, the gable ends are: 
finished with large rag slates from Delabole, and the 
roofs are covered with Smalls from the same quarry. 
On the main ridge six square chimney stacks, each 
finished with two hooded caps, denote the number of 
aged residents. 

One cannot help being struck with the appropriate 
character of his group of buildings, which need no 
descriptive tablet to proclaim their purpose. The 
ancient women who live here wear bonnets 
resembling the gables, and when they take the air on 
either of the terraces the illusion is complete, and 
once again we are transported to the Cornwall of 
Cromwell’s time. Contrary to expectation, the 
rooms are not darkened to any appreciable extent S| 
the projecting front. It is not to be supposed thiit 
modern conditions would sanction a return to this 
type of construction, but as an example of seven- 
teenth century charm and reasonableness of purpose 
this unique group claims the attention of all who are 
ready to appreciate old domestic architecture. 


ALMSHOUSES AT ST. GERMANS, CORNWALL. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE NATIONAL 


HERE never was a time in our his- 
tory when it was more important 
\than at present that, in the national 


interests, there should be a strong and 


ivirile race of architects, properly 
organised and well equipped at every 


point for the great duties they will be 
required to undertake, understanding the 
watchwords of the age in which they live, 
and expressing in their designs the 
modern life. All things are changing, a 
new condition of things is arising, and as 
the Prime Minister recently said: “the 
whole fabric of our national life will have 
to be re-fashioned.” In recent times the 
face of civilisation has been changed by 
ithe introduction of machinery and the rise 
of modern industry. And we, who are 
‘living in these stirring war times, can 
‘dimly see what greater changes there will 
be in the near future. Not only will 
here be a new outlook on that changed 
civilisation which we have seen, but a new 
dea of life by those who have served as 
soldiers where individualism gives place 
0 organisation, and there will be a strong 
‘ind insistent call for true national service 
(rom all in the future. 


Architects and Social Problems. 


For the reorganisation which will surely 
jake place after the war, architects should 
1ow be preparing and using every means 
n their power to take that position in the 
vorld of affairs which the importance of 
heir profession demands. Many social 
ind economic problems will arise; the 
nevitable and wicked wastage of war will 
lave a great effect, and tremendous taxa- 
ion will follow, not only in payment for 
he war but for maintaining a greater 
tate of militarism than has even been 
ireamt of in our island home. The 
tations at war will suffer much from the 
ss of a great part of a generation of 
ducated and trained young men who 
aturally would have been the leaders in 
rt, science, and industrial progress. I 
elieve that, in Lancashire anyhow, there 
ull be no industrial hesitation after the 
ar, and that the qualities of organisation 
nd applied energy of determination will 
drmount the difficulties which will arise, 
nd there will be increased effectiveness 
f production, which will enable us to 
1aintain and increase our hold on the 
1arkets of the world, without which we 
amnot live. Although some war-time 
tunes will be made, wealth will doubt- 
8s be more widely distributed; but the 
1ormous savings from the economies of 
te people at large and the departments of 
j!¢ State, where economies are so much 
lpeded, with the increased earning capa- 
jty of so many more of our people, will, 
| the thrift is permanent and the labour 
Pntinuous, as I believe they will be, build 
) capital very fast. Architects will need 
| their energies and all their enthusiasm 

cope with the problems which will 
esent themselves. 


Development of National Life. 

The great outstanding feature of this 
i time has been the way in which the 
ate. has developed in its organisation, 
ad the control jit has taken, not only 
€r the lives but over the property and 
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Extracts from the Presidential Address delivered 
defe Opening sessional meeting of the Manchester 
clety of Architects on October It, 1916. 
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the industrialism of the people. Property 
has so long been considered sacred by our 
law-abiding nation heretofore a slave to 


tradition and precedent. Seeming im- 
possibilities have been achieved. Never 


will this development be allowed to drop, 
and it will extend to other departments of 
our national life. 


In our preparation for war, with much 
of good and much that was wonderful, 
many and grievous mistakes have been 
made and unnecessary wastage caused not 
only monetarily—and that was sufficiently 
appalling—but by the almost wilful dis- 
regard of the best utilisation of our 
specialist training, which, properly used, 


was a national asset of great value. The 
change came so suddenly and unex- 


pectedly that we, as a nation, individual- 
istic in our outlook, practical minded, 
but naturally slow moving and somewhat 
haphazard, were unable to adjust ourselves 
sufficiently quickly to perfect our organi- 
sation on scientific lines. But 
gradually matters have been somewhat 
improved, and they are becoming more 
perfect: the considered “ plans and bills 
of quantities,” so sorely needed in all 
departments in the early part of the war, 
are by slow degrees being properly deve- 
loped and drawn out. 

When the call came for men, 
younger members of the architectural pro- 
fession responded with an enthusiasm 
which will ever be memorable, and of 
which we shall always be proud. Our 
young men were willing to take on any 
work or do any duty required of them. 
Faithful unto death, many made the 
Supreme sacrifice. England will be for 
ever richer by that sacrifice, but none the 
less do we mourn the loss of these brave 
and young lives. But, so far as I know, 
there were few instances in the army 
service in which their special training and 
experience were utilised in the national 
service for the national good. In these 
later times perhaps more use has been 
made of these highly trained young men, 
though little consideration has been given 
to their special architectural qualifications 
which gave great opportunities for useful- 
ness: their services have been and will be 
required in all stages of the war as well 
as after the war. And not only has this 
want of consideration and loss of advant- 
age to the nation been in the case of the 
younger men who have joined in active ser- 
vice, but with the profession as a whole ; 
in the national interests it is to be greatly 
regretted. The Architects’ War Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects from the first was anxious to do 
everything in its power, and it has the 
Support of the whole profession. On 
September 11, 1914, a complete offer of 


the 


the services of all the members. of the 
Institute and of other members of the 
architectural profession was made offi- 


cially to His Majesty’s Government, and 
on September 23, 1914, the Army Council 
wrote, stating that “they much appre- 
ciated the patriotism which prompted the 
offer, and it has been noted for further 
consideration.” But they were never 
called upon, and the architects with their 
trained powers of organisation, direction, 
and control of building operations, and 
the profession where imagination on prac- 
tical lines is highly developed, were 
not utilised in the hour of national need. 
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RENAISSANCE.* 
FAlutting Contracts. 

Had there been from the first an 
Architectural Board of Control or Advi- 
sory Committee composed of men _ of 
affairs accustomed to deal with works of 
magnitude, with representatives in the 
various districts as local conditions re- 


quired, it is very unlikely that there would 
have been the for the extra- 
ordinary reports which were and are cur- 
rent in regard to the arrangements for the 
encampments and the carrying out of the 
huts and other more or less temporary 
buildings for our soldiers, both at home 
and abroad, and for the munition works 
and workers. The arrangements for 
many of the contracts were such as 
naturally led to bad organisation and ad- 
ministration, with consequent wastage. In 
the House of Commons on May 30 last the 
question was raised of the hutting con- 
tracts on a cost of over £7,000,000, and 
now stated as over £12,000,000 done on a 


occasions 


percentage of cost basis. This system 
was stated “to cause increased cost and 


inefficiency, and to be one of the causes 
of the labour unrest.” With this I agree. 
In reply it was said that though it was still 
thought by the authorities “that the 
quickest, best and cheapest way had been 
adopted, negotiations were being entered 
into to revise the percentage of profits 
agreed to be given, and the House was 
asked not to press further in the matter ”! 
But the question of percentage of profits 
(and a reasonable percentage of profits 
for the builder is not unfair when satis- 
factory service is rendered) was not the 
only thing which required revision; the 
mischief was done in such a way as to 
prevent the cause of it being remedied. 

The report of the Committee of Public 
Accounts issued on August 19 last only 
shows in part the wastage and national 
loss caused by the unsatisfactory and un- 
businesslike arrangements adopted, and I 
presume it was drawn after the revision of 
profits had been negotiated. This report 
does not include the munitions buildings, 
which are of gigantic size, and to which 
some of the builders’ allegations referred. 
A similar and comprehensive report is 


necessary in connection with these 
buildings. 
Unfortunately for the nation, neither 


the Royal Institute of British Architects 
nor any of the societies allied therewith, 
appears to have been consulted at any 
time in regard to the carrying out or the 
progress of any of the building works 
directly under Government control; in 
isolated instances, however, where the 
work was not so controlled, advantage was 
taken of architects’ services, and a few of 
the members of our profession above mili- 
tary age were appointed to subordinate 
positions under the Ministry, but none 
were in the list of names submitted by the 
Institute. In September, 1915, the 
Government’s representative stated in the 
House “that for the building of hutted 


camps the services of engineers rather 
than architects were needed, and as the 
huts followed typical plans, there was 


comparatively small scope for designing.” 
It was in this connection—the planning 
and distribution of the huts suitably to the 
sites in which there was great for 
designing, as well as in the arrangements 
of the contracts for building—that the 
architect’s services were so. greatly 
required. 


scope 


i 


Soe a 
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The Ban on Private Building. 

There was undoubtedly much delay in 
the completion of buildings urgently 
needed for national purposes which made 
it necessary to put a ban on_ private 
building, with the consequent hardship to 
many members of our profession and dis- 
organisation of the building trade, one of 
the greatest industries of the country. It 
was not until this had been done that the 
Institute seems to have been officially 
recognised at all. Then, but only in June 
last, and nearly two years after the com- 
plete offer of the services of all the mem- 
bers of the Institute and of other members 
of the Architectural profession was made, 
the President of the R.I.B.A. was invited 
to assist the Ministry when technical 
problems presented themselves in regard 
to measures for the protection and safety 
of the buildings on which work had been 
stopped. I have no doubt but that even 
at this late stage his services would prove 
of great value. Careful consideration has 
undoubtedly been given to the many diff- 
cult cases which have arisen in this con- 
nection. All buildings, particularly those 
for industrial purposes, are permanent 
sources of increased national wealth and 
revenue. The Local Government Board's 
application of May last to the Architects’ 
War Committee to supply men to work 
munitions barges might appeal to those 
with a spirit for adventure—I have no 
record of the result. These matters are 
mentioned, not in any captious spirit or in 
time of great national emergency being 
unwilling to give all the services required, 
but to show the want of appreciation of 
how best to utilise for the national good 
the services of a body of highly trained 
specialists in the best manner. 


How Architects are Ignored. 

And not only now, but in pre-war time, 
public advantage has not been taken of 
the special training and experience of 
members of our profession. On Govern- 
ment Commissions, as the Commission on 
the Lighting of Factories and Workshops, 
which issued the first part of its report in 
August, IQ15, there was no representative 
of the architectural profession, though 
this is one of the national commissions 
where the services of an architect specialist 
in these buildings should have been 
utilised. Some architects were invited to 
give evidence in the matter, but surely 
our profession should have been definitely 
represented on so important a commis- 
sion. The qualifications obtained in the 
R.I.B.A. examinations received scant con- 
sideration when applications were 
invited for the higher positions under the 
ill-starred Finance Act of 1909-10, though 
many young architects were afterwards 
appointed to carry out the actual work ; 
nor were architectural qualifications asked 
for when officers were required for the 
labour battalions, though the training is 
such as specially fits a man for the duties 
there necessary. 

These examples might be multiplied, 
but similar ones will be in the minds of 
all who appreciate the value to the nation 
of the training and specialised experience 
of members of the architectural profes- 
sion, and consider that, in the national] 
interests, greater public use should be 
made of them. 


Architectural Training. 

Under the leadership of the Institute, 
and with the assistance of the allied 
societies, educational facilities have been 
provided for a thorough training of 
architectural students in all the branches 
of their profession in London, in the great 


centres of industries, and at the univer- 
sities. Manchester has not been behind 
in this, and the Manchester School of 
Architecture has been established pur- 
suant to arrangements made between the 
University, the Manchester Educational 
Committee, and our society. Students 
are prepared for the examination of the 
Royal Institute, and the University offers 
degrees in architecture. The specialised 
school training utilised and made of prac- 
tical value in the business of hfe with 
practising architects, together with 
experience of affairs and the carrying out 
of works, has brought forward a race of 
highly trained and practical, as well as 
artistically minded young men whose ser- 
vices in the Commonwealth should be of 
inestimable value if properly utilised. In 
the opportunities for their training much 
public money has been spent, and the 
large numbers who present themselves for 
the Institute examinations show how this 
training is bearing good fruit. Not that 
I say that the passing of even the Institute 
examination makes an architect ; architec- 
ture is so complex a profession, with many 
sides, and we all know there are clever 
practising architects who have not pre- 
sented themselves for examination 
because it was not essential to their pro- 
fessional life. But in an organised State 
no one should be allowed to practise as an 
architect who cannot show that he has 
been through such a course of study as is 
necessary to pass the Institute examina- 
tion, and had had practical experience in 
affairs: he can specialise afterwards with 
his powers of design and artistic expres- 
sion stimulated. It is greatly to the 
advantage of the State that a definite 
course of work, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, is requisite for all who wish to 
practise the medical profession, and the 
course of study has not prevented, but 
been the foundation of the work of the 
great medical specialists who have done so 
much for the good of mankind. That 
profession contains an emulative body of 
medical thought and practice which puri- 
fies it of quackery and fraud, and these 
could not obtain if the profession were not 
controlled by its charters and through the 
State by the necessity of every practising 
member holding a diploma. 


The Status of the Profession. 

[ am of opinion that there is a great and 
increasing majority of architects, parti- 
cularly those practising in the provinces, 
who see the necessity for the members of 
our profession being similarly placed, and 
in the formative time in which we are 
living the matter should be receiving fresh 
consideration. It may, however, need the 
driving force of our younger men, with 
whom the military training -will only be 
the beginning of the corporate idea. The 
emulative spirit for our nation as well as 
an enlightened self-interest, an enthu- 
siasm for their work, and the highest 
good of the community will spur them on 
to make the position of our profession 
better for the future. It will also be further 
realised that it is still on the individual 
that the maintenance of the general high 
standard rests, and on each member of 
the profession will there be an_ ever- 
increasing demand and an even greater 
feeling of personal responsibility. 


(To be concluded.) 


[For editorial comment on some of the 
topics treated in this address, see pages 
176 and 177. Want of space compels us 
to hold over some further extracts from 
this very pithy and opportune pronounce- 
ment.—Epbs. A. AND B. J.| 


OBITUARY. | 


Second-Lieutenant Philip LE. Webb, | 
Al Rial: Boas 

It is with deep regret that we record the. 
death of Second-Lieutenant Philip Edward | 
Webb, the youngest son of Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B. Educated at Folkestone and 
at the Charterhouse, Philip Edward Webh, 
after studying in the Royal Academy’ 
Schools, and in those of the Architectural 
Association, entered the offices of his 
father, who subsequently took him into 
partnership. Philip Webb was a popular 
figure at the A.A., of which he. 
was elected a member in 1905, and 
in whose affairs he took an active 
interest. In 1914 he was _ elected! 
member of council and became hon. trea- 
surer of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society. His Associateship 
dated from 1912. After a period of train- 
ing with the London University O.T.C., he 
obtained his commission with the Royal 
Engineers and went through courses of 
training at Chatham and in North Wales. 
He went to the front on July 24, and on 
September 25 was killed bv a shell while) 
engaged on a special operation against the 
enemy, and was buried by his men on the 
spot on which he fell. 


Second-Lieutenant Foseph W. Bull 


Second-Lieutenant Joseph W. Bull, o 
the Royal Engineers, who was wounded o1 
September 26 and died in hospital a 
Rouen on October 1, was educated at thr 
Haberdashers’ School and the Northamp 
ton Institute. He was articled to Messrs 
Dove Brothers, builders and contractors 
and after going through their shops hi 
completed his articles with Mr. Horace 5 
Dove, surveyor, with whom he remainet 
up to the date of his joining the colours 
On March 0, 1914, he was elected Asso 
ciate of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects. Joining the Artists Rifles th 
dav after war was declared (August)! 
1914), he arrived in France on October 3q 
1914. He was gazetted second-lieutenan 
in the East Lancashire Regiment@o 
July 9, 1915, and attached to the Royse 
Engineers in the following October, whe 
he superintended the erection of a larg 
number of huts at the front andi 
gazetted to the Royal Engineers © 
January 1, 1916. He was twenty-fy 
years old. 


Mr. T. C. Hobe, M.SA. 


The death has occurred at his residence 
19, Alexandra Crescent, Ilkley, of M 
Thomas Campbell Hope, who was a wel 
known Bradford architect, and a forme 
member of the City Council. Mr. Hop 
was in his eighty-third year, having bee 
born at Bradford on May 10, 1834. M 
Hope served his articles with a Bradfor 
firm, and afterwards played a prominel 
part in the development of the city. 
was responsible for the design of many ¢ 
the dwelling-houses of the larger type | 
be found in the residential districts ‘ 


Bradford. He designed the Bradfor 
Technical College, the Nutter Orphanag' 
Greenfield Congregational Churc] 


Grange Road Church, Sticker Lat 
Methodist Chapel,  Lilycroft Schoo 
Grange Road School, Apsley Mills, Rav 
son Square extension of the Market Hall 
the Third Equitable Society’s puildir 


{ 


facing the Town Hall, and the Coun 
Restaurant. Mr. Hope was elected to t] 
Bradford Town Council as a represent 
tive of the Manningham Ward on thr 
occasions without opposition, and {| 
{ 
| 


‘ 


: 


had carried out 
works in that city and elsewhere. 
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several years was chairman of the tram- 
/ ways, baths, and team labour committee. 
He was one of the founders and the first 
president of the Bradford Ratepayers’ and 
Property Owners’ Association. He was a 
prominent Freemason and he _ had 
travelled extensively. 


} 
| 


Mr. F. Smith, of Belfast. 
Mr. John Smith, a leading Belfast con- 


; 


| tractor, who died on October 4, at his resi- 


dence, Ardgivna, Antrim Road, Belfast, 
many important public 
Mr. 
‘Smith executed hundreds of contracts for 
“street works in Belfast, and also carried 
out numerous undertakings for the county 
surveyor of Antrim. He was also engaged 
on important and extensive sewer work 
schemes for the town authorities in Dun- 


‘daik and Waterford. 


REBUILDING OF DUBLIN. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Dublin 
Sorporation, the Lord Mayor presiding, 
Mr. Sherlock asked the Town Clerk 
whether he had received any reply from 
pee Chief Secretary to the resolution 
vassed by the Council a week previously 
n regard to the delay in making known to 
he sufferers by the fires in Dublin in 
\pril last the amount of compensation to 
x@ given them as recommended by Sir 
Viliam Goulding’s Committee. j 

The Town Clerk replied that he had had 
_ formal acknowledgment of the receipt of 
he resolution and a promise that. the 
fatter would have Mr. Duke’s attention. 

Mr. Sherlock said he wished once more 
9 draw attention to the fact that. so far 
ack as September 11, the sums recom- 
1ended to be paid to the sufferers were 
ventioned in a report by Sir William 
oulding’s Committee, which was formed 
y the Irish Government. The sufferers 
yr whom he (Mr. Sherlock) spoke did not 
yant to know the date of payment, but 
1e€y wanted to know the amount which the 
jommittee had adjudicated should be paid 
) each applicant so that they should be in 
position to proceed to make immediate 
‘Fangements for the rebuilding of their 
remises. Both the Government and the 
oulding Committee had repudiated con- 
*quential damages, but they were, by 
eir delay in enabling rebuilding to he 
mmenced, increasine those consequen- 
u damages. If Mr. Duke and the Irish 
overnment did not find themselves in a 
sition to push this matter to a head, then 
e Council should appeal to the Lord- 
€utenant to exercise his influence in the 
terest of the commercial and business 
en of Dublin that they may get fair play 
and immediate fair play. The Parlia- 
€ntary representatives of the two divi- 
ms of the city which have suffered were 
embers of this Council. and he sug- 
sted that they should bring the matter 
‘in the House of Commons, not only 

the interest of the sufferers, but in the 
€rest of the great body of working men 


7 ~ ° S 

10 would find employment if work were 
) going. 

Alderman 3yrne, M.P., said he had 
ey, 1 e . ~ 
\/€rai times brought this matter before 


2 attention of the Government Depart- 

j*nts concerned, and all the satisfaction 
§ot was the usual acknowledgment of 

Teceipt of his letters. It was a great 

pumice to the people of Dublin that the 
vernment should hold up building work. 

Promised to bring the matter before 
> Government. 


! 
| 
/ 


BUILDING INTERESTS 
PARLIAMENT. 


IN 


Board of Trade Reorganisation. 

In the House of Commons on 
October 10, Mr. Runciman (President of 
the Board of Trade), answering Mr. 
Brookes, said it had been decided to 
combine the existing Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade and 
the Exhibition ‘Branch into a new and 
enlarged Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment. The reorganisation of the Depart 
ment was now proceeding, 


British Commerce after the War. 

Mr. Bonar Law (Secretarv for the Colo- 
nies) informed Mr. Brookes that the expert 
Committees which had been appointed to 
advise the Board of Trade as to the steps 
to be taken to secure the possession of 
various important trades after the war had 
made considerable progress with their 
investigations, and a General Committee 
had been set up under the chairmanship 
of Lord Balfour of Burleigh to report on 
British Commercial policy after the war 
with special reference to the Paris recom- 
mendations. It had been arranged that 
the Conference of Technical Delegates to 
consider the laws relating to industrial pro: 
perty, which was provided for by one of 
the various resolutions, should meet at an 
early date. Progress had also been made 
in other directions, especially with a view 
to safeguarding important key industries, 
but he was not yet in a position to make 
an announcement on the subject. 

Sir E. Carson asked whether any legisla- 
tion would be introduced to prevent in the 
event of peace the dumping of German 
goods, in accordance with the Paris reso- 
Jutions. 

Mr. Bonar Law: I have not looked into 
that. Probably it may be necessary, but 
that particular point has not yet been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. G. Terrell: When may we expect to 
have Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s report ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: I know that the Com- 
mittee is sitting very frequently, and the 
Chairman hopes to issue a report, or an 
interim report, in a very moderate space 
of time. 

Mr. Macmaster: As this is a matter 
which interests the whole Empire; I 
would ask whether any arrangements | 
been made for the representation of our 
Dominions overseas on this Committee. 

Mr. Bonar Law: It has already been 
pointed out to the House’ more than 
once that it is intended to summon a con- 
ference representative of the whole of the 
Dominions as well as of the Mother 
Country. 


ave 


War and the Land Laws. 


The House went into Committee on the 
Defence of the Realm (Acquisition of 
Land) Bill. In discussing the schedule, 
which provides for the modification of the 
Lands Clauses Acts in regard to lands and 
buildings to be acquired compulsorily by 
the Government under the Bill, Sir F. 
Banbury moved to omit a paragraph which 
deprived the owner of a factory or build- 
ing, part of which was required for the 
Government. of the power to compel the 
Government to take the whole. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir G. Cave) said 
this was a very usual paragraph to insert 
in Bills of this kind, and it was provided 
that where it, was proposed to take only 
part of a building the Commission would 
have to be satisfied that the part could 
be severed from the remainder of the pro- 
perty without material detriment, and any 


damage caused by the severance would be 
compensated for. 
Mr. Boyton asked what would be the 


position of the National Liberal Club i¢ 
the Government decided to retain only a 
portion of their building after the war? It 
would be equally a calamity to the Consti- 
tutional Club or the owners of the great 
hotels taken by the Government if that 
course were pursued. 

The amendment was negatived by 161 
to. 22. ; 
Sir F. Banbury moved to delete a para- 
graph which provided that in cetermining 
the amount of compensation the Commis- 
sion should have regard to the extent to 
which any adjoining land belonging to the 
Same owner might be benefited by build- 
ings, etc., erected on the land. This, he 
said, was an extremely controversial pro- 
posal involving what was termed the prin- 
ciple of betterment. 

The Solicitor-General accepted 
amendment, and it was agreed to. 

The Solicitor-General also accepted an 
amendment moved by Mr. Turton omit- 
ting paragraph 11 of the Schedule, which 
provided that the Commons shall not hear 
more than one expert witness on either 
side, except in such cases as the Commis- 
sion otherwise direct. 

The Bill passed through Committee, and 
was reported with the amendments to the 
House. 


the 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Scottish Building Trades Federation. 

The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the Scottish National Building 
Trades Federation was held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. Repre- 
sentatives were present from all centres in 
Scotland, including Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Kilmarnock, Greenock, 
Kirkcaldy, etc. Mr. Henry H. Spittal, 
Glasgow, president, occupied the chair. In 
their annual report the Board stated that 


‘building operations throughout the 
country, other than Government works, 
have been reduced to a minimum. New 


work is being restricted by direction of the 
Government, and work in progress has, in 
many instances, been entirely suspended. 
The endeavours of the board during the 
year have been chiefly directed to prevent- 
ing the chronic disorders of pre-war days 
becoming hopeless chaos. In the midst of 


many difficulties they have striven to bring 
some semblance of order into the methods 
of negotiating contract work, which, in 
recent years, had become well-nigh intoler- 
able. Their efforts, they believe, have not 
been unsuccessful. As a result of many 
conferences and much deliberation, regula- 


tions for entering into and carrying out of 
contracts for building works in Scotland 
have been framed, as well as general con- 
ditions and forms of contract. Under the 


chairmanship of Sir George Askwith, the 
Chief Industrial Commissioner of the 


Board of Trade, these were finally settled, 
and published in December, 1915. They 
were brought into force at the beginning 
of the present vear, and are being generally . 
and successfully adovted. That the build- 


ing trades may be in a better position to 
meet the new industrial and commercial 


conditions that are expected to develop 
from the war, several meetings, representa- 
tive of all the Building Trades Associations 
throughout Scotland, were arranged by the 
board with the object of organising and 
strengthening the position of the trade 
Strong representative committees are pre- 
sently engaged considering the possibilities 
of organisation in different parts of the 


nand #iGox, 
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country, and it is hoped they may be able 
to formulate some scheme whereby a more 
comprehensive federation of the various 
trades associations may be attained.”’ 
Office-bearers for the ensuing year were 
appointed as follows: President (re- 
elected), Mr. Henry H. Spittal, Glasgow; 
senior vice-president, Mr. Edward Bruce, 
Edinburgh; junior vice-president, Mr. 
George Rouse, Kilmarnock; interim secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr, James M. Laird, 
writer, 163, West George Street Glasgow, 
in the absence on military service of the 
secretary, Mr. Thomas Ferguson, solicitor, 
123, George Street, Edinburgh. 


NEWS“ TTEMS. 


Lieut. A. R. Courtenay. 

Mr. A. R. Courtenay, until recently 
acting manager of the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., Ltd., 
has been promoted to a full heutenancy. 
Lieut. Courtenay has had nearly nine 
months’ service in Egypt and Salonika. 


Memorial Window. 

A two-light window at the west end of 
the south aisle of All Saints’ Church, 
Crondall, Hampshire, has been filled in 
with stained glass and dedicated to the 
memory of Captain (temporary Major) the 
Hon. Archibald Rodney Hewitt, D.S.O., 
East Surrey Regiment, younger son of 
Viscount and Viscountess Lifford, who was 
killed at the second battle of Ypres on 
April 25, 1915. 


Additions to Armstrong College Hospital. 

Pavilions presented by Mr. James 
Knott and the committee of the Elswick 
and Scotswood Workmen’s War Relief 
Fund, Allies’ Hospital Fund, and Soldiers’ 
Comforts’ Fund, have been opened at the 
ist Northern General Hospital (Armstrong 
College), Newcastle. Major Knott’s gift 
was in memory of his son, Major Lead- 
bitter Knott, who was killed in action, and 
the pavilion is identical with the one pre- 
viously presented to commemorate the 
death of another son. 


Building Plans Approved at Hull. 

The Hull Corporation Works Com- 
mittee have approved the following plans: 
W. B. Brown and Co., additions, St. 
Andrew’s Dock; Crown Oil Cake and 
Manure Co., shed, Maxwell Street ; Anglo- 
American Oil Co., additions, Cleveland 


Street; E. E. Leighley and Co., additions, : 


Wincolmlee: Hull Forge Iron and Steel 
Co., alterations, Cannon Street; Rish- 
worth, Ingleby, and Lofthouse, Ltd., addi- 
tions, Cleveland Street; E. Boyd and 
Sons, additions, Holderness Road: British 
Oil and Cake Mills Co., Ltd., extensions 
to boiler-house, Cleveland Street ; Horsley, 
Smith and Co., additions, Pelham Street; 
R. Booth, additions, Maxwell Street; Hull 
Stearine Co., Ltd., additions, Cleveland 
Street ; Reckitt and Co., store shed, Stone- 
ferry; Blundell, Spence, and Co., shed, 
Bank Side: C. D. Holmes and Co., Ltd., 
additions, Alfred Street: Sissons Bros., 
Ltd., two sheds, Bank Side; 
Chambers and Fargus, additions, Win- 
colmlee; Hull Forge Iron and Steel Co., 
extensions, Lime Street; Hull Oil Co., 
ambulance-room, Stoneferry. 


Housing Reform Conference. 

A conference of delegates from public 
utility societies, convened by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, 
was held last Friday at the offices, Gray’s 
Inn Place. Mr. J. E. Champney presided. 
There are seventy societies federated, and 


already 8,000 cottages have been provided 
by them. In a paper on the policy to be 
pursued after the war, Mr. E. G. Culpin 
(secretary) said the association stood for 
a definite phase of housing reform, which 
was neither municipal work nor private 
enterprise, but which avoided some of the 
pitfalls of both. As soon as peace was 
declared municipalities would have an 
enormous amount of work to do, and the 
association would always press for the 
garden city standard of housing. Their 
policy for future work should include the 
securing of increased powers to local 
authorities to purchase land, compulsorily 
or by agreement, and lease it to public 
utility societies for the erection of dwell- 
ings. Public utility societies also should, 
through some body charged with the duty, 
have power to acquire land compulsorily 
for housing and town-planning purposes. 
At the close of the meeting the executive 
committee was directed to consider the 
advisability of asking the Treasury to 
receive a deputation on the subject. 


Rosyth School Controversy. 

The problem of the erection of a perma- 
nent schooi at Rosyth has again engaged 
attention at a meeting of Dunfermline 
School Board. A letter was read from 


the Scotch Education Department stating” 


that the Treasury were prepared to autho- 
rise the raising of a loan of £12,000 to 
meet the cost of providing further school 
accommodation at Rosyth. The letter 
also stated that the Treasury were unable 
to consider the granting of any special 
terms in the matter of rate of interest. It 
was agreed that a deputation of the Board 
should visit the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in London in order to urge that 
better terms should be given. 


Vorkshire Village Library. 

The Duke of Devonshire, president of 
the Yorkshire Union of Institutes, and 
Yorkshire Village Library, accompanied 
by the vice-chancellor, Mr. M. E. Sadler, 
have paid an informal visit to the new pre- 
mises of the above library, which have re- 
cently been completed in Vernon Road, 
Leeds. They were received at the entrance 
by Mr. Alfred Marshall, chairman of the 
Council; Mr. Joseph Briggs, Cleckheaton, 
chairman of the Building Committee, and 
others. After inspecting the various rooms 
and enquiring about the class of books, and 
the mode of distributing them to the 
various Yorkshire villages, the Duke com- 
plimented the committee upon their new 
headquarters, and the useful work that was 
being carried out. Mr. Moorhouse, one of 
the oldest members of the Council, ex- 
plained to the Duke how the Union of In- 
stitutes was the parent of Leeds University. 
The party then left to visit Leeds Univer- 
sity, where the Duke delivered an address 
on the occasion of the opening of the new 
session, after which he presided over the 
annual distribution of prizes to the students 
at the University Medical School. Messrs. 
A. Marshall and Son, of Otley and Leeds, 
were the architects for the library. 


War Memorials in Churches. 


At Oxford Diocesan Conference last 
week the Rev. E. M. Blackie proposed: 
‘That in view of the fact that war 
memorials will be erected in many churches 
in the diocese before long, this Conference 
respectfully requests the Bishop to take 
such steps as he may think fitting, in order 
to secure that such memorials be neither 
unsuitable nor inartistic.’? The Bishop 
expressed the profoundest sympathy with 
the motion. He had recently concluded a 
tour of the Witney Deanery. What an 


extraordinary wealth of lovely churches| 
there was in that deanery erected by the| 
piety and devotion of their ancestors. But) 
the record of the last fifty years, in the, 
way of adornment of those churches, had’ 
been most dishonourable to their taste,) 
especially in the matter of brasses. His. 
lordship referred to the committee which) 
had been appointed in the diocese on this| 
subject, and suggested that every incum-) 
bent should arm himself with the know- 
ledge that this committee had been ap. 
pointed, and with the resolution of the Con- 
ference, so that he might say when he was| 
approached about any memorial, ‘‘ I have 
resolved under the advice of the bishop, 
and under the authority of a resolution of 
the Diocesan Conference, that before I put 
up any one of these memorials I will con- 
sult this committee.’’ Beyond that he did 
not know what he would do. The motion 
was carried. 


Brighton Memorial to Indian Soldiers. | 


The site of the’ crematorium on: the 
South Downs at Patcham where the bodies 
of Hindus and Sikhs who died in the 
Indian military hospitals at Brighton were 
burned has been acquired by the Brighton; 
Corporation from the trustees of the Aber- 
gavenny estate for a permanent memorial, 
It is proposed to erect a small monument 
in the form of a chattirz, and the names ol 
the Indian soldiers whose bodies were com- 
mitted to the tlames there will be inscribed 
upon the building. The Mayor et 
Brighton intimated to the Secretary for 
India that the Council would gladly accep} 
the trust “ to preserve carefully and rever 
ently a spot which must always bear a deer 
significance.” The action of the civi 
authorities at Brighton in the matter k 
warmly appreciated in India, and the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, has written tc 
the Mayor thanking him. Arrangement: 
have been made for the permanent upkeey 
of the burial ground for Mahommedar 
soldiers near the Woking Mosque. Thi 
ground has been planned under the adviee 
of Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, C.S.I., Member 0} 
the Council of India, and is _ being 
surrounded by an ornamental wall o 
Oriental character. For each grave al 
inscribed headstone is being supplied. 


Forthcoming Housing Conference in 
Manchester. 


The National Housing Council 1 
arranging an important conference 0 
Lancashire local authorities to be held 11 
Manchester on November 23 and 24 
This will be the first of a series of simila| 
conferences for the purpose of preparing 
the way for the big scheme of housinj 
which Mr. Walter Long _ recenth 
announced as contemplated by the Govern 
ment. It is thought that while the Govern 
ment is considering its nlans the loca 
authorities might well spend their time i 
starting the necessary preliminary worl 
in their own districts. Local authoritie 
that have not yet appointed housing com 
mittees will be urged to do so at th 
conference, and to set on foot careful in| 
quiries into the housing conditions, so a 
to be prepared with outlines of what 1 
wanted. The Lancashire local authoritie 
will also be urged to put on steam in th 
matter of town-planning schemes. A) 
present, of course, all building is su 
pended, which gives an opportunity fo 
the preparation of schemes with the mim) 
mum of inconvenience. There will be | 
great rush of building as soon as the wa 
is over, and it is important that the loca 
authorities should have their plans read) 
for the control of town extension © 
orderly lines. 


BEC rRical> NOTES: 

Masda Lamp Developments. 
[A price list of Mazda lamps has recently been issued for the 
‘esent season by the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., of 
7, Upper Thames Street, E.C., in which all the various types 
wade by the company at Rugby are described. The drawn 
ire process of filament making was invented in the Mazda 
esearch Laboratories, whilst further research resulted in the 
velopment of the half-watt lamp. The ordinary Mazda lamps 
‘e listed for 20-89 volts and 6-60 watts for use on circuits having 
ducing transformers, etc., and for 100-155 volts and 10-200 
atts for low tension public supplies, or 200-260 volts and 15-200 
fatts for high tension public supplies. The lamps of small 
'attage will be found useful in places where the utmost economy 
i lighting is required, and they can now be obtained at relatively 
Inall prices. 

The Mazda half-watt lamps, which were previously only 
htainable in large sizes, are now to be had in a very extensive 
ange, for 25, 50-65, 100-130, and 200-255 volts, and in wattages 
ir 15-100, 30-500, 60-1,500, and 100-1,500 watts respectively. 
his type of lamp, which comprises a drawn wire filament 
ining in an inert gas, has an efficiency about double that of 
ie ordinary Mazda lamp, a whiter light, and an intrinsic 
‘illiancy eight times greater. The 50-65 volt lamps can be 
fibstituted for arc lamps. 


A New High FE ffictency Carbon Lamb. 

From America comes news of a further development in carbon 
Lament lamps, which at the moment is probably more of 
sientific than of practical interest. At the commencement the 
ilb is filled with an indifferent gas at a pressure slightly less 
fian atmospheric pressure. A carbon filament of the concen- 
ated helical type is supported just over a pool of mercury, in 
+ glass tube which dips into the mercury and forms an inner 
hamber. When the current passes through the filament the 
hercury is evaporated by the heat, and the mercury vapour 
ises in the glass tube, pushing the inert gas upwards so that it 
scapes through apertures at the top of the tube into the outer 
aamber of the bulb. The pressure on the mercury is thus 
yualised, whilst the outer wall of the bulb remains cool and 
in therefore withstand the comparatively high pressure. ‘Che 
irning of the filament in the mercury vapour is said to give 


high light efficiency. 
Holophane Industrial Reflectors. 


The making of munitions of war has created an increased 
emand for special electric light fittings of many kinds, but 
articularly for reflectors for lighting workshops and individual 
jachines. Some interesting and useful reflectors are listed in 
)20-page leaflet issued by Holophane, Limited, of 12, Carteret 
ureet, Westminster, S.W.. which have been specially designed 
ir the purpose. These reflectors employ the well-known Holo- 
jane prismatic glassware, but are provided with an external 
etal cover, which increases the reflecting capacity of the glass- 
‘are, protects it from injury, and tends to keep it free from dust. 
he patterns for concentrated or distributed illumination over a 
qvall area are suitable for the lighting of machine tools, benches, 
e. Other reflectors are made for general illumination in 
extensive,’’ ‘‘ intensive,’’ and ‘‘ focussing ’’ types. The first 
e intended for low ceilings and are best placed at centres 
jual to twice their height above the working plane. ‘‘ Inten- 
we’ reflectors are for buildings of average height, and should 
placed at distances of one and a half times their height over 
e working plane. ‘‘ Focussing ’’ reflectors are intended for 
oms with lofty ceilings, and their centres should equal their 
ight above the working plane. The reflectors are made in 
zes Suitable for small and large candle-power lamps, and for 
tcuum and half-watt lamps up to 1,000 watts. 


“D.G.” Bowl Fires. 

One of the latest and most seasonable innovations in electric 
es has been introduced by Messrs. Drake and Gorham, Ltd., 
Felix Street, S.E. It is, as its name suggests, a bowl-shaped 
etal reflector of solid copper, mounted in the 1,000-watt size 
1a tripod of black iron, and in the 750-watt size on a black 
id copper pedestal. The heating element is detachable, and 
nsists of a dome-shaped body of special fire-clay with vertical 
2S On its convex surface, between which are laid spirals of 
sistance wire. A disc of asbestos stone or similar material 
rves as a mounting for the element, and the connections are 
rigid perforated metal strip, taken to a terminal plate in a 
»pmed metal cover at the back of the reflector. The latter is 
ted with a wire grid to prevent accidental contact with the 
candescent wire spirals. The bowl reflector is mounted on 
mnions and can be swivelled between the vertical and 
prizontal planes, and will stop in any position. In the 
prizontal position, however, it is held by a spring catch, so that 
) kettle placed on the grid cannot be upset. The grid can also 
(> used for toasting. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


_ «© Some Varnish Vagaries.” 

Under this title, Messrs. Robert Ingham 
Clark and Co., Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, S.W., issue an exceedingly use- 
ful manual in which are dealt with in 
succession all the ailments, surely, to 
which varnish is susceptible. It is a for- 
midable list ; but “ for every evil under the 
sun there is a remedy—or there is none.” 
The value of this book is its clear state- 
ment in every case of the cause, the means 
of prevention, and the remedy. As an 
example of the succinct and very practical 
method of presentation, we quote the 
notes on “ Sweating-up”: ‘“Definztzon : 
‘Sweating-up’ is the technical term 
applied to the oily gloss which appears on 
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varnished surfaces after pumicing. 

Causes : Allowing too long an interval to 

edapse between pumicing the undercoat 

and applying the finishing coat of varnish. 

To prevent and remedy: All oil varnishes 
and black japan, from the nature of their 
composition, have a tendency to sweat ; 
that is, to become slightly greasy upon the 
surface. This is especially the case in the 
highest class of coach and motor work, 
where, to ensure perfect flow and finish, 
the painting shops have to kept at a high 
temperature. Sweating probably gives 
more trouble in practical varnishing than 
any other cause, for the reason that this 
‘sweat,’ if not removed, has the most dele- 
terious effect upon the coat or coats that 
follow. Each succeeding coat should, 
therefore be applied immediately after the 
rubbing down. If from any cause this 
cannot be done and the work has been 
allowed to stand, it must be gone over 
again very lightly with pumice powder and 
water, immediately before the next coat is 
applied. This precaution is of the first 
importance, as it will effectually remove 
the sweat and materially conduce to first- 
class results.” Other troubles, to the 
number of a dozen, are dealt with in a 
similar manner, rendering the booklet 
exceedingly serviceable to all varnish 
users. Both as to printing and binding, it 
is a very dainty production, and we are in- 
formed that a copy of it will be presented 
to any of our readers who care to apply to 
the firm’s advertising department, West 
Ham Abbey. 


A Handbook for Ship Patnters. 
Mr. George S. Welch, “ painter, REN}: 
is to be congratulated on his manifestly 
useful little manual, “The Ship Painter’s 
Handbook,” having reached the third edi- 
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tion. It is an admirable booklet, built | 
“all ship-shape and Portsmouth fashion,” 

with rounded corners to its canvas covers | 
and carrying a rich cargo of up-to-date in- 
formation and instruction, conveyed with 
the utmost terseness and simplicity. A 
very luminous little chapter deals with | 
“Some Problems in Practical Geometry,” 
and there are some generally excellent | 
observations on lettering, although we 
cannot agree with the instruction that 

“ generally speaking, the thicker the stem 
in proportion to height, the thinner should 
be the limbs springing from it.” Violent 
contrast is never good art, and is fatal to’ 
lettering. But the booklet is a real boon 
to the handyman, afloat or ashore. 


“The Ship Painter’s Handbook; with Useful Infor 
mation for the General Painter and Decorator,” By 
George Sh Welch, Painter R.N. Third edition, revised 
Pages vili. + 146, price 3s. 6d. net. Gieves, The Hard, 
Portsmouth. John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row. 
London. t 
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EDT OLR wAgES 


WO newspapers that have been always distin- 
guished tor the attention they give to the saris 
the “ Morning Post” and the “ Observer ”___are 

maintaining this reputation by taking up, with energy 

and vigour, the Charing Cross Bridge question. !n 

the former paper of October 14 there is a sympathetic 

account, occupying more than a column of space that 

must be specially precious in war-time, of the town- 

planning aspirations of which the Charing Cross 
Bridge scheme is the nucleus ; and the “ Observer” 1s 
giving, week by week, a series of articles, described as 
being “signed” by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, 
and Mr. Reginald Blomfield. which apparently have for 
their object the enlightenment and stimulation of the 
public mind on this important question. It is fairly 
evident that propaganda by newspaper will not end 
the campaign, but is merely the artillery liveliness 
preceding a Big Push. A large-scale map, 18 ft. by 
15 ft., has been prepared, and copies of it will soon be 
available for exhibition and study in town-halls and 
public institutions. It is the map of “a dream city, 
encircled by a ring of parks and woodlands, meadows 
and gardens, that will keep the charms of Nature for 
ever ready to hand, and will form a happy resort easily 
accessible from all parts of the capital. This as yet 
imaginary girdle stretches from Epping Forest, on the 
east, and joins up in the west with the large open tracts 
of Putney, Wimbledon, Richmond, and Bushey Park, 
extending as far as the ‘Colne Valley.” 


“Dream-city” is rather an unfortunate expression. 
It might shock that most susceptible of faddists, the 
“ practical man,” who stands in superstitious awe of 
everything tainted with imagination—a faculty which 
he regards as useless and even dangerous, although it 
‘s the source of all his prosperity. But it may be 
assumed that there is no intention of drawing the line 
at dream-maps, or maps of any other description. 
Hung in the lobbies of public libraries, and in school- 
rooms, they may serve to impart a modicum of much- 
needed education, and they should be accompanied by 
charts showing graphically and comparatively the 
effects of good and bad housing on health, the 
effects of health on commercial prosperity, the com- 
mercial value of healthy lives, the depressing influence 
of ugly buildings, the enormous wastage resulting from 
congested traffic and roundabout routes, and other 
matters of vital interest to the community, which 
are commonly left untouched in the schools. Years 
ago, the late Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster wrote a school 
reading-book on startling lines. He called it “The 
Citizen Reader,” and in it endeavoured to teach the 
rights and duties of citizenship. This daring imnova- 
tion paralysed the teaching profession ; who, however, 
on recovering from the first shock, adopted the book 
with avidity. Civics, Mr. Arnold-Forster held and 


proved, was in reality a most fascinating subject. Hi 
did not deal with town-planning, and that 1s a 
omission which should be repaired. 


* * * * 


Mr. Clutton-Brock, we feel sure, could produce | 
most charming school-book demonstrating the joys ¢ 
“tidiness” in town life, as well as its high value as | 
business asset. It is this latter point that the ptc 
moters of the Charing Cross Bridge scheme see 
determined to drive home. They are wise. Ament 
:s an abstraction to which the “ hard-headed ” membe! 
of the community are wilfully blind and deaf. Sho 
them the prospect of some concrete gain, and the 
are won over without further need for persuasion. I 
adopt this line is not to forsake a principle. Ament 
and utility are not essentially antagonistic the one! 
the other. They are more intimately related the 
most people suspect, and to present the side of tl 
argument that happens to be momentarily the mo 
effectual is not chicanery but legitimate dialect 
There are occasions when it is wise to follow the ln 
of least resistance, and this seems to be one of thei 
Nor does this appeal degrade the man of business. — 
simply gives him a new point of view, showing hi. 
that art is not the fatuous abstraction he had suppos' 
‘+ to be —that there is money in it, that it 1s somethw) 
which survives the test of his own particular touc 
stone. He himself comes off with this credit—that : 
will not meanly stand out for an immediate persot! 
gain, but has enough patriotism and civic pride to ma: 
eacrifices that savour of practical wisdom. All that 
demands in such a case is that the investment shall : 
sound, that it shall go to the credit side of the city a 
the Empire. To that object he will willingly contribu’ 
even though he sees no prospect of personal gal 

Ordinarily he is an excellent citizen, well worth w 
ning over to our good cause. 
* * * = 


That he is not to be won over by loading him wi 
sarcasm and contempt has been, unhappily, prov 
experimentally. Now that an avenue to his sympal 
has been found, he will no doubt see his way to beco! 
our strong ally in a movement that is demonstra! 
patriotic in its business aspects, as well as in otherst! 
gain no force from over-insistence on them. If it ¢ 
be shown convincingly that amenity means hig? 
efficiency, there is no need to labour zesthetic pou! 
That is why medical men are so much more influen 
on the housing question than are architects. Y’ 
medical officer of health does not base his argument) 
elegant airy abstractions, but on ugly material facts, # 
he has the immense advantage of being able to sup}. 
‘t with concrete instances from which specific dec 
tions are inevitable. His assurances that bad hous 
leads through mental, moral, and physical degenerat 


| 
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owards national decay he can support from plain 
vidences that, in a double sense, lie at the very doors 
f his local authority. While it is not possible to pro- 
uce such convincing proofs on the zsthetic side, it 
jn0uld be advantageous to make more use of the 
rgument from hygiene, and to develop it, or refine 
pon it, by showing that the fine flower we wish to 
ultivate is no hot-house production, but draws its 
ourishment from sturdy roots. And akin to this 
rgument from expediency is the contention that the 
ywn-planning view of the Charing Cross Bridge 
uestion is essentially a business proposition. 


* * se a 


_ With respect to the Charing Cross Bridge schemes, 
» will be necessary to meet the objection that the 
bolition of Charing Cross railway station would cause 
rave public inconvenience. We must confess that at 
rst we were inclined to regard this objection as being 
ery serious indeed, seeing how many thousands of 
-ersons live in South London and work on the other 
ide of the Thames, or vice versa. But the Thames 
vould be bridged at this point for wheeled and 
edestrian traffic, and tube railways are beyond the 
xperimental stage. At the worst, the transpontines 
vould be no worse off here than they are at London 
‘ridge. True, the South-Eastern Railway disfigures 
ne river here with another abominable bridge, even 
3 it does also at Blackfriars ; but the Brighton Railway 
sation at London Bridge is a terminus; and the 
‘annon Street station is neither so conveniently 
stuated nor so entrancingly beautiful that we should 
esire its perpetuation. Sooner or later, all these ugly 
attice-girder bridges must disappear. They are the 
neouth survivals of a more primitive age. They 
aust shortly go the way of all things that are mani- 
estly out of date and opposed to the spirit of the age. 
‘hey will be superseded by tubes, and a beginning 
ill be made at Charing Cross. 


* * * » 


On his election as Dean of Guild for Glasgow, Mr. 
tugh Reid, of the North British Locomotive Com- 
any, put forward some excellent suggestions relative 
4 the housing question, which in Glasgow has become 
cute. Architects, he said, might be “invited to tender 
Jans for an exhibition,” to be organised by the cor- 
oration, the Merchants’ House, and Trades House, 
ith suitable premiums for approved designs. It is no 
oubt the best way in which to elicit ideas correspond- 
ig to sudden and drastic change in the conditions of 
ousing. Mr. Reid dealt also with the cognate ques- 
on of the relations between capital and labour. Such 
ictors as satisfactory output on the one hand, or 
dequate remuneration on the other, should be deter- 
ined by experts rather than by political compromise. 
iven the provision of adequate markets, and unre- 
ricted output from the factories, workers should soon 
‘ceive not only satisfactory wages, but also what he 
msidered would be a still greater boon, shorter work- 
ghours. It should follow that the standard of living 
ould be raised and that better housing would come 
!m a concatenation accordingly.” 


ae 


A letter, variously headed “ Corruption in Trade,” 
Prevention of Corruption,” “Prevention of Cor- 
ption in Trade with Public Authorities,” and possibly 

other insinuating ways, according to sub-editorial 
-ncy, has been published broadcast by the Secretary 
_ the Builders’ Merchants’ Alliance, Ltd. After 
luding to “the scandal of bribes to officials which 
4s been so notorious of late,” the Secretary goes 
1: “My Alliance contends that if a simple arbitration 
jause was put in every public contract half the trouble 
ould disappear. Up to the present time for the most 
jut in every public contract that is drawn the official 
»ncerned is the sole arbiter in respect to the perform- 


| 
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ance of the contract. This is absolutely monstrous, 
and it is only here and there that some public authority 
has recognised the unfairness of it and had inserted an 
arbitration clause.” So far, the association is on safe 
ground ; but the letter hardly keeps within the limits 
when it adds: “It must be quite clear that if the 
official is to be the sole judge of the contractor’s goods, 
his methods of delivery, etc., this gentleman may be, 
and very often is, a very dangerous person indeed to 
the contractor, especially as he acts generally through 
a subordinate, whose judgment he is bound to support, 
and quite obviously he is open to illegitimate con- 
ciliation for the actual protection of the contractor in 
carrying out his contract.” 


* * 


This way of putting the case conveys a broad 
general imputation that public officials and contractors 
will alike resent—that many ofhcials are “open to 
illegitimate conciliation,” and that many contractors 
“protect” themselves by illegitimately conciliating 
them. According to our observation, such malpractices 
are exceedingly rare, and this letter does not convince 
us to the contrary. Doubtless it was not intended 
to; but im that case it is somewhat unfortu- 
nately phrased. Common prudence weuld prevent 
the great majority of officials and contractors from 
exposing themselves to the danger of prosecution, even 
if they were restrained by no higher motive, and we 
fear that this letter, widely circulated as it has been 
among the general public, will create an impression 
that is as erroneous as it is injurious. Nevertheless, it 
embodies a suggestion that is worth attention—that a 
simple clause in contracts should give the right of 
appeal against official decisions; not because officials 
are corrupt, but rather because they are sometimes 
imbued with an exaggerated sense of duty, which leads 
them to over-stringency in the treatment of con- 
tractors. 

%* * x * 

Rather unnecessarily, M. Henri Davignon, secretary 
of the Belgian Commission of Enquiry, has replied at 
considerable length to a letter to the “Times,” in 
which Miss Hobhouse assumes the guilelessness of the 
Boches in the matter of Louvain. He reaffirms the 
following facts, which, he declares, are attested by 
evidence that would satisfy any judicial tribunal: (1 
On the night of August 25, 1914, the Germans set fire 
to the city in several places simultaneously, in 
obedience to a given signal. (2) Soldiers equipped 
with special fire-raising apparatus were told off to do 
this dastardly work under the command of officers. 
(3) The Church of St. Pierre was deliberately set alight 
by making bonfires of the seats. (4) The Halles and 
the University Library were allowed to burn without 
any attempt to preserve them. Nota single volume was 
saved. (5) The Hétel de Ville was spared simply 
because the German staff lodged in it. (6) The burn- 
ing of the city destroyed 1,120 houses. The fire raged 
for three days, the Germans forbidding any attempt 
to extinguish it. Some of the inhabitants were shot, 
others chased out of the city, and yet others deported 
in cattle trucks te Germany. After the fire, the houses 
that escaped it were pillaged under the eyes andi with 
the encouragement of officers. These facts are recorded 
in the Grey Book recently published in Paris by order 
of the Belgian Government (an English edition is in 
preparation). M. Davignon has photographs which 
put bevond doubt the extent of the damage. He 
states that the Boches, by means cf short and rapid 
excursions, “ personally conducted,” have endeavoured 
to hoodwink Americans, Swedes, and others as to the 
extent of the damage to Louvain, and are anxious to 
escape condemnation for it. This heightens the 
crime. They gloat over it in secret. but have not the 
courage to face the consequences of their barbarism ; 
they are, after all, only half-baked Huns. 


HEREMAND Main ete: 


HREE little notes have reached me concerning my 
recent comment on Hammersmith in particular 
and civic squalor and tidiness in general. The 

first is from my sculptor friend, who says: “ I subscribe 
to the view that you have to be petrified before you can 
live in most places in London—Bayswater, for 
example, with its long obese stucco, smug, respectable 
dwellings. Whitechapel is more my mark. A little 
dirt is a blessed mercy. However, it’s a fine place any 
way. Bad architecture in London is better than good 
architecture in the provinces.” The second: noite is 
from a Fellow of the Institute, who says: “ Unfortu- 
nately I agree with you! The main Paris streets are a 
fine example of tidiness, yet they satisfy artists. 1 do 
not see what the free life of the slums has to do with 
the architecture. The point is, new streets are rarely 
built for the working classes, who are consequently 
driven into old decaying ones, and these they make 
picturesque in a way the middle classes dare not do. I 
always avoid the new neighbourhoods and walk into 
town through the slums.” The third note 1s from a 
West-End surveyor and estate agent, who sends me 
the accompanying illustration, from a pencil drawing 
he made (from memory) of a fragment of old Hammer- 
smith that was demolished about 1864. 


These views call for some comment. It will be seen 
that the sculptor and the F.R.I.B.A. contradict one 
another, and I must claim to be on the side of the 
architect, for what is called the smug respectability of 
the West End has its merits, though the same kind of 
thing is done very much better in Paris. Nevertheless, 
obese and stucco though it be, I feel as I walk through 
some of the West-End squares, or along such streets as 
those in the neighbourhood of that splendid building, 
the Albert Hall (yet to receive its proper mead of 
appreciation), that there is here an air of that large 
manner of lay-out which is exactly what is needed ina 
great city. Mgreover, the “obese stucco ” has this 
further merit, that, despite the rather deadly period of 
Italian Revivalism to which it belongs, there is a 
uniformity and cohesion about the general design 
which is far better than the bizarre element so charac- 
teristic of.those collections of houses put up by the 
“Queen Anne” architects of the ’seventies and the 
‘eighties, with all their little finials, and bits of terra- 
cotta panels, and frisky trimmings to doors and 
windows. The manner of a hundred years earlier was 
of course a far better and simpler manner than the late 
nineteenth century provided. It was not concerned with 

jsalatial town mansions of six storeys, but with modest 
little houses like those shown in the sketch reproduced 
on this page, houses carried out in good brickwork, and 
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sometimes in bad brickwork, for covering up whic 
latter wickedness no doubt stucco offered a most time] 
means. But though the occasion was one for modes 
effort, there were all the architectural elements fc 
building on the same scale as those endless West-En 
houses, with their endless pillared porches. And ther 
is John Nash’s work in Regent’s Park to show to th: 
day that stucco need not necessarily be obese, nor bi 
houses smugly respectable because they preserve a| 
ordered air, keep themselves trim, and see to it ver 
deliberately that they do not become draggle-taile 
and down at heel. 


* * * %* 


Some long time ago, the gentle reader may remen 
ber, I put forward in this column the preposterous ide 
of the Hanging Garden Suburb of the future, a tabl 
land over the city, propped up so many hundreds 
feet on reinforced concrete legs, where the jade 
worker sped up in swift lifts o’ nights ta seek, as t 
poet Thomson sought on Richmond Hill, “a purer a) 
and brighter sky.” The Garden City enthusiasts we’ 
all to be in that Hanging Garden Suburb, engaged | 
of yore in sweet pea contests and advanced soci 
reform ; babbling brooks were to be there (running 
asphalt beds and emptying down pipes in the rel 
forced concrete legs); and every other feature } 
constitute a rural district high over a densely-pop 
lated city. To this, admittedly preposterous, visi 
must now be added the complement, which Mr. Bar 
Pain provides—no doubt after two years of acqualr) 
ance with the factors of trench architecture. A stu 
of existing conditions, with houses on the ground aj) 
pipes and sewers below the surface, convinces hi 
that things are exactly the opposite to what th’ 
should be ; obviously the pipes, which we are for ev 
digging down to get at, should be on the surfa, 
immediately handy, and the houses should be bel 
ground, for reasons of safety, of hygiene, and of cc- 
venience—* for zsthetic reasons—for thousands [ 
reasons ”; all of which is as sweetly reasonable as t? 
theory of improving upon Nature put forward by t? 
late Mr. Dan Leno, who clearly showed how mui 
better it would be, for instance, if the calf of the }} 
were on the shin bone, where it is wanted as a fles/ 
buffer, instead of being in its present useless place! 
the back cf the leg. Mr. Barry Pain chooses a Vision4) 

as mouthpiece for his ideas, and the Visionary, usi2 
the pages of the “ Royal Magazine” as his medium! 
expression, says: “ The residential and commer. 
side of London must be buried. But I recognise t!! 
we have features which for historical and zesth« 
reasons should be left where they are and as they @ 
That applies to St. Paul’s. As I should never dre! 
of burying it, you ought to be satished. But I go mi! 
further than that. I say that under the new conditw! 
of subterranean London, St. Paul’s would for the f} 
time have justice done to it. Consider that. It wo! 
no longer be ringed by a collection of mean buildiy 
and shops. The view of it would no longer be bar! 
by the bridge of a dirty railway. Below grot! 
Ludgate Hill would be no doubt a perfect warren 
shops and offices, but on the surface it would} 

Ludgate Park—a sylvan scene stretching dc 

to the Thames and having St. Paul’s as! 

crown of glory. That is a point to remem) 

A few seconds on the escalator would bil 

the Londoner up into more beautiful cout 

than he can see now in a strenuous week-« 

When London, commercial and residential, is bur! 

overhead, in a clear, smokeless atmosphere, we S} 

have the garden of the world. Boys and girls will p 

tennis on the lawns of Cheapside, you will pluck ) 

roses in Mayfair, and in the forest of Fulham the: 
deer will come down to drink from an unpollh: 

Thames. It is not the least gain of a subterran’ 

London that the country would then come up t¢ 

very doors. At present we bray about our poor It 
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DOORS AND DOORWAYS. X.—ENTRANCE DOORS, No. 59, CADOGAN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W, 


WILLIAM AND EDWARD HUNT, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS, 
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Fish and Poultry Shop, Pembroke Street. 


MODERN SHOP FRONTS (SERIES II.}. I.—TWO SHOPS AT CORK. 


CHILLINGWORTH AND LEVIJE, ARCHITECTS. 
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XVII. -CHEMISTRY LECTURE ROOM, CARDIFF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL BUILDINGS. 


JONES AND PERCY THOMAS, ARCHITECTS, 
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parks and call them the lungs of London, truly admit- 
ting that without them London would be quite stifled. 
We are too easily contented. The area of health and 
pleasure should be equal to the area of residence and 
commerce, and in the London that I picture this would 
for the first time be attained. At any point in subter- 
ranean London a few seconds on the escalator would 
bring the Londoner up from the city into the country. 
That would be the general idea—that the surface 
should be for health and pleasure, and that the business 
and routine of life should be submerged. . . In 
subterranean London a man would eat, and sleep, and 
work, but naturally he would spend as much time as 
possible in the beautiful country overhead. . . .” 
Thus, by opposite ways, Mr. Barry Pain’s Visionary 
and | arrive at the same Eden. William Morris, in 
“ News from Nowhere,” anticipated a similar re-rustica- 
tion of London, a London in which Trafalgar Square 
| became a rose garden, and unsophisticated watermen 
| Wearing beautiful golden belts ferried one, without fee, 
: across a purified Thames. But William Morris did not 


bury London to attain his end ; rather he would have 
| cremated it in order that it might arise Phcenix-like 
from the ashes. 
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Doors, Cadogan Square, London, S.W. 


i HESE doors form part of the alterations and 
iT additions that have been carried out at 59, 
. Cadogan Square, under the direction of Messrs. 
William and Edward Hunt, FF.R.LB.A. The doors 
are of English oak, with bronze pateree and knockers. 
The doors and panels were made by Messrs. C. Young 
yand Co. The carving was executed by Mr. John 
Linehan, the bronze work by Mr. William Hatton. 


Shop Fronts, Cork. 

The shop front in Winthrop Street is of oak, the 
front being composed of three sliding doors admitting 
of an opening two-thirds the width of the front for the 
passage of motor-cars. The fish and poultry shop-front 
in Pembroke Street is executed in cream “ Marmo,” 
the fascia lettering being in the same material in green. 
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The grille below the fascia is of wrought iron with 
copper letters. Messrs, Chillingworth and Levie, of 
Cork, were the architects. 


Lhe Art Gallery, Manchester. 

The plate shows the sections of this fine building, a 
ground-floor plan of which is reproduced below. The 
treatment of the great central hall will be particularly 
noted. It exhibits the same masterly handling which 
Barry displayed in all his best work. In a large 
public building of this nature nothing is more 
impressive than a fine hall extending the full height of 
the structure. Nash produced a noteworthy example 
in the United Service Club, Pall Mall, where, too, a 
splendid ceiling covers the space. In Barry’s design at 
the Manchester Art Gallery panels with sculptures 
modelled after those on the Parthenon add relief to the 
wall surface, and give an air of classical distinction to 
the whole. The drawing now published completes our 
series of plates of the building, though we have still to 
show some details of the mouldings and some photo- 
graphs of a most interesting model of the building. 


Chemistry Lecture Room, Cardiff Technical 
Institute. 

An important feature of this lecture-room is the 
demonstration bench, which is fitted with two sinks 
and numerous gas taps. Two fume extracts near the 
middle of the bench enable most of the experiments to 
be carried out in the open, whilst dangerous or 
unpleasant gases can be prepared in the fume closet, 
which has both up and down draught. Experiments 
conducted in the fume closet are visible from every 
seat in the room. Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, of Cardiff, are the architects. 


Setting Out of Intersecting or. Groined Vautts. 

This is dealt with in detail in the article on the next 
page. Although vaulting is frequently acclaimed as 
a glory of Gothic, its early use by the Romans must not 
be forgotten. It is intensely interesting, however, to 
trace the development of vaulting through failure to 
triumph ; and fortunately the materials for such a study 
are abundant in England, where, indeed, fan vaulting 
was first evolved, perhaps the earliest instance being 
found in the cloisters at Gloucester. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND STONE-CUTTING OF INTERSECTING OR 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY JAMES S. 


HEN two or more cylindrical vaults 
intersect, the line of intersection is 

called a groin, and such _ intersecting 
vaults ase properly termed groined vaults. 
The essential difference between 
groined vaults and Gothic vaults lies in 
the construction of the groins where the 
cross vaults intersect. Groined vaults 
have no ribs at the intersections, the chief 
feature, and the main object requiring 
attention being the vaulting surface. In 
Gothic vaults, on the other hand, the ribs 
which occur at the intersections and which 
carry the infilling of the compartments 
form the principal features. : 

For statical reasons, the entire groin 
should be contained in a vertical plane. 
Such a condition can only be secured 
when the radii of the intersecting vaults 
are equal, and their springings at the 
same level, or, when the sections of the 
vaults are so adjusted as to obtain a 
straight intersection in plan. 

The scale drawing, Fig. 1, gives the 
plan and sections of intersecting or 
groined vaults covering a series of com- 
partments. (See the pictorial view in the 
same figure.) For the production of the 
stonecutter’s moulds, fully one-quarter 
plan of each compartment is required to 
be drawn down full size on the drawing 
floor, but for the sake of clearness, and in 
order to arrange the jointing properly and 
to study the general construction, the 
whole plan of an oblong compartment, 
and part plan of two smaller square com- 
partments are here drawn to scale. 

The simplest possible arrangement 1S 
that in which the intersecting vaults are 
both of the same span and section as in 
the small square compartments (5 ft. by 
5 ft.) flanking the oblong compartment. 
In a vault like this, both the in- 
trados and extrados groins are contained 
in the same vertical plane, and both 
are straight lines in plan, forming the 
diagonals of the square. In the larger 
compartments, measuring 7 ft. by 5 it., 
it will be observed that the intrados and 
extrados groins do not stand in the same 
vertical plane. The groins on the intrados 
are straight, being the diagonals of the 
rectangular compartments, and are shown 
by solid lines on the left half of the draw- 
ing, which is a plan looking up. On the 
right half, which is a plan looking down, 
the intrados groins are shown by dotted 
lines, and the exterior groins by solid 
lines. The extrados groins may either be 
straight or curved in plan as shown, 
according to the extrados curvature of the 
larger vault. 

The vaulting of the small square com- 
partments beirg more easily set out than 
that of the larger oblong compartments, 
the following description refers to the 
latter. 

Scale Drawing. . Fig. 1 (see Plate). 

Draw the axial lines of the compartment, 
and at a convenient place draw the base 
line of the sections AB and GH, drawing 
the semi-circular and semi-elliptical curves 
to their respective sizes, 5 ft. and 7 ft. Pro- 
ject from the extremities of these curves 
and obtain the rectangle measuring 7 ft. 
by 5 ft. in plan. Draw the diagonals vf 
this rectangle, making the lines dotted on 
one half of the plan (rieht-hand in this 
case) as shown. Complete the plan of the 
piers and add a flat arch rib 1 ft. 6 in. 
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broad, by 23 in. projection. Now draw 
the complete section of the small vault 
made on the line AB in plan. Divide the 
intrados curve into a suitable number of 
stones, say nine, and draw the radiating 
bed joints normal. Add the thickness of 
the vault by drawing the extrados curve 
from a centre slightly lower than that used 
for the intrados, making the stonework 
8 in. thick at the crown and increasing in 
thickness towards the haunches, which is 
an advantage to its stability. The extrados 
curve need not be carried below the level 
of the radiating bed 2—3. Make the top 
of stone No. 2 level, and midway between 
this and the level springing bed draw the 
small level bed shown. The long joint 
arrises of the intrados of this vault may now 
be projected into the plan, as shown by 
solid and dotted lines on the left and right 
hand respectively. 
In drawing the section of the larger 
vault, taken on the line GH in plan, the 
elliptic curve of the intrados may be drawn 
by erecting ordinates from its springing 
line—as at A”, Section GH—produced from 
the semi-circular intrados of the smaller 
vault by projecting from the latter—as at 
A’, Section AB—down to the intrados groin 
in plan at point A, and from there to the 
required elliptic section, the ordinates at 
the elliptic section being made to the same 
height as those in the semi-circular section. 
It is preferable, however, to draw the 
elliptic curve by mechanical means, using 
a trammel, or string, either of which may 
be used for spans of moderate width requir- 
ing to be set out full size. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates how the curve may be drawn by 
means of a trammel and two straight- 
edges. The straight-edges are lightly 
fixed to the floor with small wire nails, the 
edges of the former coinciding with the 
major and minor axes of the ellipse. The 
trammel is prepared by forming one end 
as shown enlarged, and measuring from 
this end, set out on the rod, half the minot 
axis—z.e., the rise of the vault, and half 
the major axis, or half span. At these twc 
points insert round wire nails or pins, 
allowing them to project about 1% in. from 
the trammel. The pins ‘will slide freely 
along the straight-edges, and if a pencil be 
held in the notch at the extreme end of the 
trammel a firm elliptic curve will be 
described. 
Assuming the elliptic curve to have been 
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drawn by either of those methods, the posi- | 
tion of the joints as at B’, C’, M’—Section i 
GH—will be found by projecting from} 
B, C, M, on the intrados groin in plan. It. 
is essential that the radiating bed joints of | 
the elliptic section—as in the other section 
—should be normal to the intrados curve, 
and there are several methods by which} 
this may be done, but the two methods | 
shown are perhaps the most suitable either | 
for the preparation of a small-scale draw- | 
ing, or for the full-size drawing required 
by the stonecutter. Leaving the drawing 
of the extrados curve out of account| 
meantime, consider how the normal joints, 
may be drawn by means of a straight-edge} 
and square, the former being applied as} 
a tangent, and the latter as a normal to| 
the elliptic curve. At point D, section, 
AB, apply a square to the normal joint} 
2-3, and along one side of the square 
apply the straight-edge, with which mark} 
the point E on the springing line. From) 


this point project down to cut the plan of 


the intrados groin produced in the point: 
F, and again project this’ to the point G on 
the springing line of the section GH. If 
the straight-edge be now applied from| 
point G on the springing to H on the 
‘ntrados curve, it will be observed that it 
is tangent to the elliptic curve at the latter] 
point. Applying a square t the straight. 
edge as shown, the normal joints 2B-3§) 
can now be drawn. This method can he 
applied in drawing the normals at an) 
point on the curve—e.g., the normal joim| 
3-4 being nearer the crown of the curyé) 
the tangent at this joint in section AB ik: 
drawn to meet the centre line in the poi 
J, obtaining the position of the point k 
on the centre line of the elliptic section b 
measurement from the soffit, or from th 
springing line, and then drawing th 
tangent and normal. As each normal t 
the elliptic curve is drawn on one half 0 


) . 
line as at point L, and from that pom 


draw the normal through C’ on the othe 
half of the section. It may be remarke' 
that. when drawing the normal joints b 
this method in a scale drawing, th 
tangents and normals are readily detet 
mined by the manipulation of a pair 0 
set-squares, and in full-size work on th 
drawing floor, by means of a mason’ 
steel square and a straight-edge. ef 


The other method illustrated is eve 
more useful in full-size work, as only on 
straightedge with parallel edges is require 
To draw a normal to the elliptic curve ¢ 
point M’, first find the foci—points I. an 
IIl.—of the ellipse by describing are 
from point I. as centre to cut the spring 
ing line, the radius being half the maj 
axis —3 ft. 6 in. in this case. Apply tt 
straight-edge to coincide with points |} 
and II, drawing a pencil along both edgi 
in the vicinity of the required joint. 
like manner the straight-edge is applic 
to point HI. and the lines drawn to . 


those previously drawn, giving a sme 
parallelogram, the longest diagonal 
which being a normal to the curve. 
intrados curve of the arch rib may PB 
be drawn parallel to the elliptic curve | 
setting off the projection of the rib (251 
on each of the normals. ; 
The extrados curve of the larg 
vault may be made either a true ellipt 
curve or not as desired. On the upper | 


)ft-hand portion of the section G.H., it 
assumed that the long joint arrises of 
ye extrados of both vaults are required 
) meet in a point on the exterior groin. 
the normal joints in this section are 
erefore cut off to the same height above 
}e springing line as are the correspond- 
|g joints in the section A.B.--e.g., points 
}’, O’, P’, are at the same height above the 
iringing level as are the points N, O, P 
} section AB. A curve drawn through 
je points N’, O', P’ and the crown will 
}ve a-curve which is not truly part of an 
ipse, but it is not necessary that it 
} ould be so. When the extrados joints just 
pferred to are projected from both sections 
f meet in plan, it will be noticed 
jat the exterior groin—drawn through the 
jints of intersection—is shghtly curved. 
In the other method illustrated on the 
iver or right hand half of the section GH, 
f2 extrados curve is made part of a true 
jipse, the resulting groin being a straight 
fe as shown in the nlan of the extrados. 
this the long joint arrises of the two 
hults are not at the same level and there- 
fe do not meet on the groin. This 
j-angement is preferable to the former, 
ithe method of projecting the joints into 
plan will be described by dealing with 
f: joints which meet at the points 
m, and S, T. 
p?irst, draw the plan of the extrados 
fin by drawing projectors from the point 
)(Section C, D, E, F). and from point Q” 
ction GH) meeting in plan at the point 
(from which the straight groin is drawn 
ithe point D at the centre of the compart- 
mt. In the Section C, D, E, F now draw 
elevation of the extrados arrises of the 
Mger vault, meeting the radiating bed 
ats of the smaller vault in the points R’ 
1T’. From these two points, and from 
f.and T” (Section GH) draw projectors 
jmeet in plan at the points R and T 
ypectively. Now join QR and ST. A 


EXTRADOS OF 
SMALL VAULT 


R 


ZL 


sketch (Fig. 3) of the stone containing the 
points Q, R, S, T will help to make the 
foregoing remarks clear. Compare this 
stone with that shown in Fig. 14 (to appear 
later), in which the long arrises of the 
extrados meet on the groin. 

The intrados and extrados joints having 
all been drawn in plan, the vertical joints 
of tle several courses may now be set out 
in such a manner as to obtain good bond, 
the stones being made of such a size as to 
be convenient for handling. The vertical 
joints in the vicinity of the groins, how- 
ever, require particular consideration. 
The intrados surface of the groin stones—- 
as can be readily seen in plan—are much 
smaller than the iextrados surface, there- 
fore the minimum size of each groin stone 
is obtained from the plan of the extrados 
and is shown by dotted lines on stone 
No. 4R; but, as the groin is the weakest 
part of the vault—owing to each stone act- 
ing to a certain extent as a corbel—it is 
advisable to bond the groin stones into the 
long courses of the two cross vaults by 
forming the vertical joints about four or 
five inches beyond the minimum size, as 
shown on stone No, 4L. The foregoing 
remarks also apply to the keystone. 


Projection of Moulds. 
For the purpose of projecting and cut- 
ting the bed and section moulds, fully one 
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quarter of each compartment, and at least 
half section of the two intersecting vaults 
require to be drawn down full size. The 
method of making this full-size drawing is 
the same as that already described for the 
small scale drawing, except that instead cf 
using tee-square and set-squares, straight- 
edges and a large steel square would be 
used. 

The overall size of the several groin 
stones projected into plan give the exact 
size and shape of the bed-moulds. The 
section-moulds are cut to the size and 
shape given in the two sections, as shown 
by section-moulds 4 and 4B, where it will 
be observed that the projecting arch rib ‘s 
included in the mould. As each mould is 
cut and trimmed to the required shape :t 
should be properly numbered and then 
tacked to the floor directly over the part to 
which it refers. In cutting the moulds care 
should be taken to allow for the thickness 
of the joint at all beds and joints, and 
before removing the section-moulds from 
the drawing floor a vertical line should be 
scribed on cach to assist in the careful 
application of the mould to the stone. 


(To be concluded.) 


A.B.C. Guide to Patents for Inventions. 

Anybody who contemplates taking out a 
patent would do well to get this guide. It 
seems to us to be a complete body of infor- 
mation, compressed into the fewest pos- 
sible words; while the alphabetical 
arrangement achieves the author’s express 
aim of economising the user’s time. So 
far as we are able to check it, the informa- 
tion is both complete and _ trustworthy. 
But the full-stops in “A.B.C.,” and the 
form “ Phillipss” pass all understanding. 


“The A.B C. Guide to Patents for Inventions.” By 
Robert E Phillips, M.I Mech.E.., etc., and A. Millward 
Flack, Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Patent 
Agents. Price 6d. Phillips, 70, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE, LOUVRE, PARIS: SIDE AISLE. 


| 
| 


ST. SULPICE, PARIS: SOUTH AISLE OF NAVE. 


— 


a 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE NATIONAL RENAISSANCE. 


A New Renaissance. 

HEN the nation’s internal affairs are 
reorganised there will be much more 
prominence to the part the State and the 
local authorities jill take in our lives. It 
will then be recognised, as it has never 
been recognised before, that there is this 
body of highly trained men, who can 
bring clear, fresh minds to bear on the 
architectural problems which will be pres- 
sing in the near future—the housing of 
the people—the improvements of our 
cities and towns—the better conditions for 
working (which is so much of the lives of 
many of us), light and well-ventilated 
factories, shops, and warehouses, and 
other considerations for the general wel- 
fare of the workers. It has been said 
(though it is only true in part) that even 
now the greatest artistic triumphs of our 
time are in the works of utility, expressing 
the wonder of work in dignity and 
grandeur of mass and in the betterment 
of the surroundings and conditions of 
work and lives of the people. The best 
possible buildings will be required, too, 
for the quick restoration to health of those 
who fall by the way; the necessity for 
these will, I hope, become less and less as 
the conditions of life and work become 
better. Our public buildings and all our 
surroundings will be seen by the new spirit 
which has been aroused in the people by 
the war, and there should be an artistic 
as well as a _ practical architectural 

renaissance in England. 

I am of opinion that even if the Insti- 
tute does not now proceed with its new 
charter and include in it a complete and 
efficiene scheme of registration, it is very 
probable that the State will, in the early 
future, demand that in the national 
interests and for the protection and well- 
being of the people, those who practise as 
architects shall be fully and specially 
qualified. This can only be realised by 
our profession becoming as the medical 
profession is now. We have seen how the 
old order can be swept away as it has been 
during the war years, beyond the dreams 
of the possibilities in thought. There are 
innumerable difficulties, but if our 
courage is taken in both our hands, and 
the basis of registration and incorporation 
made as wide as possible for the present, 
the years as they quickly go will eliminate 
those whose training and outlook unfit 
them for the practice of architecture, and 
the near future will reap such a reward 
as the nation has done by medical regis- 
tration. There will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity, too, for the right expression of 
buildings in their design, making archi- 
tecture the truly artistic living force it 
ought to be and in harmony with the new 
spirit of the nation. 


The Place of Architecture in National 
Thought. 

As every citizen is affected by architec- 
ture, and as in its widest sense it plays a 
great part in the daily life of each one, 
it should have an important place in the 
national thought. I believe that the 
training in our day schools is developing 
in the best of our younger generation the 
faculty of observation, and this with the 
change in point of view of our young 
men by their war experience and 
wider outlook, will be important 
factors in the future architectural 


BY JOHN B. GASS, J.P., F.R.I-B.A. 


(Concluded from page 182, WNowiisye) 


development of our nation. With a 
generation taught to see, and with the 
wider outlook of those who are seeing so 
much of the world, powers of appreciation 
will be developed of what is right and 
true which is certain to affect all architec- 
tural work, and with our new ideals of 
State organisation the new public spirit 
will bring ever greater and increasing 
demands on those who direct and control. 
There can be triumphs of our art in its 
widest sense in the right expression of our 
mills and workshops-of our shops—of the 
dwellings of the people—our colleges, 
schools, and hospitals, as well as in our 
public buildings, our churches, our monu- 
ments, our pleasure houses, and palaces 
of luxury. But that expression to be true 
will have to arise out of and properly meet 
the requirements of to-day, building truly 
for the present and the future on the firm 
foundations of the past. 

The end of the war is not in sight--the 
way is still long and the road to that end 
is hard and rough, but be the end near 
or far, it will only be reached when vic- 
tory is assured to the arms and the causes 
of right and freedom for which the Allies 
are fighting so valorously and making 
such great sacrifices. 

There is, however, a duty on those who 
cannot be used for war purposes (the men 
who have stayed at home) to prepare for 
the problems which were pressing before 
the war and will be more so in the days— 
which we hope will soon come—after the 
war is over and we are looking to the 
future: matters which are in the province 
of the elder men, those whose experience 
will naturally be called upon in_ the 
settling of some of the purely business 
side of our profession—that side without 
skill in which no architect can_satisfac- 
torily exercise his profession. It should 
now be the endeavour to remove some of 
these matters out of the way, making the 
path clearer for all, and particularly for 
those who have taken on the burden of 
military service~-to face the many pro- 
blems which the future will surely bring. 


Conditions of Contract. 

For many years it has been felt that 
the R.I.B.A. conditions of contract 
required revision, and the Practice Com- 
mittee of the Institute has had the matter 
under serious consideration. So far back 
as 1907 the preamble of a memorandum 
was drawn up by the Practice Committee 
and submitted to the Council, pointing 
out the desirability of revision. In 
December, 1911, and April, 1912, valu- 
able papers dealing with the conditions of 
contract and associated matters were 
brought before the members of the Insti- 
tute in such an excellent manner as to 
give confidence that the important ques- 
tions which have arisen would he dealt 
with on right lines, and a new form of 
contract suggested and arranged with the 
builders. Unfortunately this has not been 
carried out, and the contract stands in 
such a way as was said—“ that we have lost 
sight of the fundamental relations between 
building owner, contractor, and architect 
—they seeming to deal with one another 
as antagonists rather than as co-operators 
in a peaceful undertaking.” And then 
there is the statement that “perhaps the 
most serious defects of these conditions is 
that the architect is reduced to the level of 


mere agent for the building owner.” ]| 
is a position—to quote from the memorar 
dum referred to—‘ unfair to the cor) 
tractor not in the long run to the intere; 
of the building owner, dangerous to th) 
architect, and derogatory to the digmt 
of our profession.” I strongly recommen 
these papers published in the Journal « 
the Institute, and probably read by man 
of you, to your further careful consideri) 
tion, and to express a hope that the Inst 
tute will not delay long in reporting ¢ 
this very important matter. ) 
The revision of the form of contract | 
being anxiously looked forward to by tl 
builders, and at the conference of tl) 
National Federation of Building Trad) 
Employers in August last the propose 
of the North-Western Federation for” 
new contract form were under consider| 
tion. This form is, I presume, the 0) 
which was sent to the Council of o| 
society, but not dealt with at all, as su’ 
a course was thought undesirable wh) 
the Institute was dealing with the matt) 
and their report was shortly expected. 
will therefore not discuss it now, but fr¢ 
what I have seen in the Press it does 1) 
appear to be helpful in the settlement} 
this very important question. 
Fortunately for us, there are real al 
not the conventional relations between 1 
parties to the contract which make it 4 
sible for architects to carry on their pr) 
tice and deal with matters in such a W 
as to maintain the friendly relat 
between the building owner, the ¢| 
tractor, and the architect. My long ex| 
rience of the best of the Lancasle 
contractors, of London contractors, an¢l 
other parts of the country, leads mej 
the conclusion that generally, when fa 
dealt with, they fairly deal, and the 1, 
cashire business man, usually our builds 
owner, though always keen, believes if 
square and fair deal too, The contrac} 
signed, but in the great majority of cit 
it is merely a matter of form and n0) 
referred to. Without good will and gi 
faith on all sides no building work car} 
satisfactorily carried out—though tH 
are cases in which protection is unfol 
nately required for all parties. It is und! 
able, however, for any architect to ad: 
the acceptance of a contract with a firtl 
whom he has not confidence, oF } 
known to be of a litigious disposition. 
is equally undesirable for a contracto! 
undertake work under an_ architect 
whom ‘he has not confidence. Comp 
promoting architects, building-specula! 
architects, and the like, whose 
themselves behind the name of archi? 
are outside the pale of recognised pry 
sional practice, and must of necessity ° 
a lone hand. I consider it somethin\ 
a reproach, in which all parties w) 
tunately share, if it is necessary to 1 
to arbitration in the settlement of a? 
tract the particulars of which shoul 
course, be properly drawn and faith 
and reasonably carried out. 


Bills of Quantities. | 

There are many points raised int 
papers I have mentioned which coul 
considered with advantage, but time! 
not permit now. In a provincial pra 
however, it is generally understood 
the bills of quantities, whether taker 
by the architect or by an independen'’ 
| 


. 
eyor, are the basis of the contract. This 
_ consider to be the only fair way of deal- 
ag. In all interests and whether the 
uantities are taken out by the architect 
r by an independent surveyor, the charge 
yr quantities should alwavs be paid direct 
y the building owner, and not included 
‘san item to be paid through the builder. 
“he principle of sub-contracting for the 
arious trades is also recognised, and 
vorks satisfactorily when the general con- 
‘actor takes complete control and respon- 
ibility in the carrying out of the works 
nd sees that the sub-contractors are pre- 
ared to follow on with their work as the 
»b requires. 


Proposed Form of Agreement for 
Architects. 

An architect undertakes his professional 
york in good faith that the building 
wner is reliable and responsible and can 
e trusted to take a reasonable and 
cusiness-like view of their*relations and is 
villing to pay the usual and recognised 
iharges for his services. In everyday 
‘usiness in Manchester there is no formal 
greement between the parties to con- 
‘acts, which are often made verbally only 
nthe Royal Exchange’ and of the value of 
ntold millions; these are faithfully car- 
ued through. There are rarely formal 
jontracts with architects for their services. 
‘ut in building works of magnitude likely 
) last for a considerable time, and with 
ll the difficulties inseparable from the 
arrying out of a large contract, an 
greement is desirable between the 
rehitect and the building owner, 
md when arrangements’ have to 
© confirmed under seal an agree- 
rent is necessary. I believe this is one of 

1€ matters which have for some time been 

2ceiving the attention of the Institute, and 
would be well if it could be completed. 

: has always seemed to me that it would 
e desirable to have a model agreement 
wailable as a general standard which 
tight be adopted when occasion required. 
‘his agreement should be as concise as 
ossible, free from extraneous matter, and 
>t forth the architect’s position clearly. 
esides referring to a recocnised scale of 

aarges for his services. In connection 
ith an important building the agreement 
etween the architects and the building 

Wwners expressly states that “the archi- 

‘cts will act fairly as between the build- 
ig Owners and the contractor or con- 

actors.” Such action, of course, being 

‘ithin the lines of the contract undertaken. 
hat is the considered opinion of repre- 
sntative business men and their legal 
Avisers as to the proper position and right 

inction of the architect. 


Scale of Charges. 

In connection with the new scale of 
larges which is proposed, care will have 
be taken to differentiate in accordance 
ith the class of work to be undertaken. 
he scale revised in 1898 with a 5 per cent. 
ll-roundi charge is quite inadequate in 
'€ case of small works of an elaborate 
‘chitectural character involving much 
tail; for large works of an industrial 
jaracter—though specialists’ knowledge 
id experience are essential—the present 
ale charges for architectural services are 
t practical in application and special 
‘Tms have to be arranged. In any new 
ale which is adopted care must be taken 
pt to make it so that, in the building cf 
‘small house for instance where there is 
ily limited capital, the building owner js 
nable to avail himself of the services of 
P architect, particularly of a young archi- 
| 


ct, who desires to maintain the profes- 


| 


sionai scale of charges. The real strength 
and practical value of this scale will be 
proportionate to its reasonable adaptability 
to special as well as ordinary circum- 
stances and varying classes of building. 
Some settlement of this question might be 
made so as to be available in the after-the- 
war time 


Signed Buildings. 


I am sure there would be added interest 
to buildings in erection if the public could 
know the name of the architect respon- 
sible for the design. As the man-in-the- 
street, when in our cities, it would greatly 
increase my interest in the growth of a 
building if I could see, perhaps in some 
obscure corner, the architect’s name. It 
is said to be reasonable for an architect 
to put, say, a small bronze plate on a 
building at completion, and to this perma- 
nent form of signing there is no profes- 
sional objection at all, though it is rarelv 
used. Why it should be considered neces- 
sary to suppress the name of the architect 
when the building is in progress I have 
never been able to understand, and the 
matter reauires reconsideration. 


Rights of Light and Air. 


The simplification ot some of the laws 
as those relating to rights of light and air 
requires attention. There are also pro- 
blems of special interest to architects 
likely to arise at the conclusion of the war 
and how best to adapt ourselves to the 
new conditions which will be produced, 
and on which the national as well as our 
future professional prosperity depends. I 
know the difficulties in dealing with these 
and other matters. The architectural pro- 
fession, with its many interests, is a very 
onerous and absorbing one, involves much 
close personal work, has many anxieties, 
and great responsibilities. There is little 
leisure or opportunity in the lives of the 
busy men and those whose opinions are of 
the greatest value to meet together for the 
discussion and settlement of the many 
points which are vital to the interests of 
the profession as a whole, and which have 
arisen and will arise. In this way, per- 
haps, architects have not made themselves 
unitedly so strongly felt in the community 
as the importance of their profession 
justifies. 


Monetary Value of Good Architecture. 


There is no doubt that there is an in- 
creasing, but too slowly increasing, public 
interest in and appreciation of good 
architectural design, both in the generai 
schemes—the planning—and the artistic 
expression of our buildings and their sur- 
roundings. Commercialism is developing 
a sense of beauty and finds added mone- 
tary value when the buildings are oi 
architectural interest. As John Burns 
said recently: “Beauty is not only pleas- 
ing to the eye and consoling to the mind 
in a great city. It pays in solid cash.” 
Monetary value is, after all, the average 
man’s measure of value in the world of 
practical things. That good design pays 
both in commercial and domestic build- 
ings is one of the tributes to our time and 
will help forward that national architec- 
tural Renaissance, about which so much 
has been thought and written. It is for 
architects to help in every way they can to 
maintain this interest and to foster it. 


The Vision Beautiful. 


We, the elder men, must play well our 
part in maintaining a hich status for our 
profession, doing evervthing we can for its 
future strength and welfare, knowing full 
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well how greatly it is in the national inte- 
rests to do so. In our time—the best time 
to have lived in for the majority of the 
people in England the world has ever seen 
—we have dreamed dreams of what might 
have been and have had high hopes, but 
to the younger men who are making such 
great sacrifices for their country will, we 


all trust, be vouchsafed the vision beau- 


tiful of what may be. 


DALDERBY CROSS. 


The Dalderby Cross, which was recently 
unveiled by Sir William Robertson, 
ie@ebe D.S.O., was offered by the mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
to the village or hamlet which sent, as 
volunteers, the greatest nercentage of its 
eligible manhood to fight for King and 
country before May 1, 1915. The ground 
has been given by Mr. F. S. Dymoke, of 
Scrivelsby Court, on what may be called 
the old pinfold of Dalderbv. This has been 
made over by him as a freehold for evei 
for the purposes of this memorial. The 
site for the memorial is a corner one, 
standing some three feet above the level 
of the road, and will be fenced with rustic 
woodwork (given also by Mr. Dymoke) of 
sumple design,with one small handgate, so 
that anyone interested may walk round to 
inspect the memorial. 

The memorial proper is of fifteenth cen- 
tury conception, much after the style cf 
the hooded and_ sculptured crosses, 
examples of which are to be seen in Lin- 
colnshire. The foundation slab is in 
one piece, 8 ft. across and 12 in. deep, 
on which stand two octagonal super bases 
of Bramley Fall stone. The third base is 
of Weldon stone, on four corners of which 
are carved in relief four shields with the 
familiar mottoes, “Pro Deo,” “Pro 
Rege,” “ Pro Patria,” “ Pro Recto.” Next 
above is a very dark polished granite base, 


with tapering faces, on which are placed 
the inscription and names of the volun- 


teers of Dalderby. From this rises an 


octagonal shaft surmounted by a moulded 
and battlemented cap, this supporting the 


Cross proper (all of Weldon stone), one 
side being enriched bya very chaste figure 
of Christ crucified, treated in a quiet, re- 
signed spirit, and on the other side a 
woman with cloak partly protecting a 
poorly-clad youth. The crucifix expresses 
the Christian emblem of self-sacrifice for 
others, and the woman and child repre- 
sent those dear ones for whom our gallant 
soldiers are fighting. ‘The whole memo- 
rial, which is of excellent conception, 


stands nearly 17 ft. high to the top of the 


hooded and batlemented cross. 
The inscription reads as follows: 


In Honour of the Men of Dalderby, 
Who Voluntarily Served their King and 
Country in the Great European 
War, 1914: H. Billing, J. W. 
Garner. Hoe Garmer, Re G. 
Garner; J, Rylatt, Ey A: Rylatt, 
J: Scholey, To W. Scholey, W. White, 
A. White. 

Presented by the Lincoln Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce, A.D., 1915. 


The work has been designed by Mr. 
A. J. Tuttell, sculptor, Lincoln, who has 
also given the top part of the cross, in- 
cluding the sculptured figures, which are 
his own personal work. The large land- 
ing and foundation slab has been given 
and put in by Mr. J. M. Harrison, builder, 
of Lincoln. The monument proper, in- 
cluding bases and shaft and the cap under 
the carved cross, also the fixing have been 


— 
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given by other members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Messrs. Robey and Co., 
Ltd., Lincoln, gave the use of a steam 
tractor to convey the memorial from Lin- 
coln to the site. The complete weight, as 
now fixed, is computed to be about six 
tons, including the large bottom slab. 
Messrs. M. Tuttell and Son, sculptors, 
are responsible for carrying out the work. 


THE CAUSE (OF s1THE QUEBEC 
BRIDGE DISASTER. 


In our issue for September 20 we pub- 
lished two views showing the main 
trusses of the new Quebec Bridge across 
the St. Lawrence and the central span, 
640 ft. in length and weighing more than 
5,000 tons, which failed with such disas- 
trous consequences when being hoisted 
into position on September 11. Various 
accounts of the cause of the failure have 
been put forward, but the latest theory 1s 
given in an issue of the “ Engineering 
Record ’? (New York) just to hand, and in 
view of the importance of the matter we 
think it of general interest to reproduce 
from our contemporary the accompanying 
illustrations, with the following — par- 
ticulars : 

To understand fully what occurred the 
reader needs to comprehend clearly the 
detail of the rocker-joint bearing between 
the lifting girder and the suspended span. 
The main features of the bearings are 
three steel castings and two forged pins. 
The latter are at right angles to each other 
and, with the castings, form a universal 
joint. It should be understood that the 
bearing shown in the photograph here re- 
produced does not represent the detail as 
it was when the span was being hoisted. 
Previous to floating and after this photo- 
graph was taken, two hitch connections, 
indicated in the diagram, were added. 
These hitch connections carried the lifting 
girder when the span was being floated up 
the river. Then when the span was on 
the barges, centering plates were added. 
These plates ensured the absolute center- 
ing of the lifting girder on the bearing 
when the load of the span was transferred 
to the hoisting chains. These plates were 
shop-fitted and bore against a chipped 
surface on the arm C of the intermediate 
casting. A black streak at D shows 
plainly where the chipping was done in 
one of the angles of the casting. The 
plates and castings were match-marked. 
It was therefore impossible to put them 
in place until the girders were accurately 
centred on the intermediate casting. Once 
in place they prevented movement in a 
direction parallel with the length of the 
span. Their use permits one to dis- 
miss immediately any theory that the load 
was placed eccentrically on the girder and 
caused it to cant. 

The south-west corner was the point of 
initial failure. In no way, except by the 
falling of the span through the breakage 
of one of the castings or of a pin above, 
could the damage shown have been 
wrought. The failure of a pin is unlikely. 
Something broke and precipitated the span 
outward toward the river and toward the 
longitudinal axis of the structure. The 
angle of movement was about 30 deg. with 
the bridge axis. The span moved not 
longitudinally over the long pin but in a 
diagonal direction. This could only have 
occurred if something above broke. The 
breaking of a main truss member—which 
has been dismissed by every engineer for 
obvious reasons—would have probably 
carried the end off in a direction parallel 
with the pin. A study of the other three 


lifting girders also tends to corroborate the 


conclusion drawn from the south-west 
girder. 
The falling of the south-west corner 


twisted the south-east corner of the spsn 
in a counter-clockwise direction (looking 
at it in plan) and at the same time carried 
it in a clockwise direction, considered in a 
vertical plane parallel with the lifting 
girder. The counter-clockwise movement 
accounts for the flaring of the plates. This 
movement also explains how the trans- 
verse pin came to fall into the longi- 
tudinal bearing, after the longer pin had 
disappeared. 

The crushing of the angles on the side 
toward the inside of the span indicates that 
this corner, too, went off in a diagonal 
direction—toward the centre and the inside 
of the span. 

The main conclusions, therefore, are 
that the span did not slip from the hanger, 
but that the cause of the fajlure was the 
breaking of the casting of the rocker-joint 
bearing. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


A general meeting of the Glasgow Inst} 
tute of Architects was held on October 1 


in the secretary’s chambers, 21, Wes 
George Street, Mr. John Watson 


F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair. O 
the recommendation of the Council, Sir R| 
Rowand Anderson, LL.D., F.R:SHE 
‘dinburgh, was unanimously elected a 
honorary member of the Institute. Th 
secretary submitted the report of th 
Council on matters dealt with since th) 
previous general meeting. It stated the 
Mr. John Watson (president) and Colon 
J. B. Wilson were reappointed governo 
of the Glasgow School of Art for thre 
years. Representation had been made 
deputation and correspondence in conne) 
tion with the recent Order restricting buik 
ing contracts, that as the appointment \ 
inspectors to advise the principal authorit 
in London had been found necessary | 


|” | 
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QUEBEC BRIDGE DISASTER: 


DETAILS OF ROCKER-JOINT BEARING. 


{2 working of the Order, the services of 
Jchitects practising within certain recog- 
ised areas should, in the interests of 
jtional efficiency and economy, be 
tlised for the purposes of such inspec- 
in. It was suggested that the Ministry 
¢ Munitions, London, ought to recognise 
Je districts in Scotland apportioned to 
#2 four architectural societies allied to 
i2 Royal Institute of British Architects 
units, and the council of the society 
each of these districts should prepare a 
't of the names of competent and reliable 
an for selection as inspectors. The re- 
irt also stated that at a conference held 
jsently in Edinburgh, under abe chair- 
wnship of Sir G. R. Askwith, regarding 
je regulations for contracts for Menards 
‘orks in Scotland, the point at issue re- 
ene ‘“‘ after-measurement ’? had been 
iscussed, and it was agreed that the 
‘tchitect had the sole right to say whether 
jafter-measurement ’’ should take place 
‘not. The regulations would accordingly 
jcome operative as soon as this had been 
‘-mally agreed to. Intimation would be 
ade to the members of the Institute 
yen they became operative. 


XOPOSED NEW W MERSEY TUNNEL 


The idea of a traffic tunnel under the 
versey is again revived by a letter from 
'r William Forwood, who thinks the pro- 
ot a less expensive way of relieving the 
imensely developed cross-river luggage 
affic than by means of a bridge. He 
timates the cost of this tunnel, con- 
‘ucted with tracks for both slow and fast 
oving traffic, at £1,200,000.. The ap- 
oach at each end would be by a spiral 
-bway. 
In explaining the outlines of the scheme, 
r William says: Taking the large but 
ly possible view ‘of the future growth of 
e trade of Liverpool, the only permanent 
lief would be either by a bridge over the 
ver or by a tunnel under. When we con- 
Her the cost of a bridge the length of the 
)proaches, and consequent delay to traffic, 
| say nothing of the obstruction to the 
‘vigation of ‘the river, I think we must 
smiss any idea of constructing a bridge. 
1A tunnel seems to me to offer a satisfac- 
ry solution of the difficulty. The gradual 
it certain adoption of motor traction for 
th fast and slow vehicles would greatly 
cilitate the working of a tunnel. 
The tunnel w ould. be anproached by a 
bway with a gradient of, say, 1 in 20. 
ere is ample room for its construction 
ithe Pierhead. The approaches for traffic 
ym all points would be excellent, and it 
ight be made an architectural feature. 
ere is also ample space for a similar 
iral subway on the Birkenhead side 
»posite to the entrance to the landing- 
age. 
The centre of the spirals might be used 
€ passenger lifts, but I think the pas- 
nger traffic w ould be conveyed by motors 
by electric trains. It would be possible 
no great extra cost to construct a double 
te of roadway through the tunnel—one 
tramway and the other a plateway, thus 
oviding for fast and slow traffic. 
I have the authority of an eminent en- 
neer for stating that the cost of a tunnel 
duld be £600, 000, and we may add 
other £600,000 for the approaches, and 
> have thus a cost upon which a reason- 
le profit would be certain. I know that 
\© Construction of such a tunnel during 
le period of war cannot be contemplated, 
t I venture to throw out this suggestion 
ja Wwe may have time for its considera- 


| 
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INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING BY 
ey 6 Gy NS ) I he 


BY FREDERIC H. TAYLOR, Assoc.M. Inst.E.E. | 
Assoc.M.Inst.M.E. 

If any justification were needed for 
giving the utmost prominence to this sub- 
ject it would be found in the following 
statement: That unsatisfactory illumina- 
tion results in: (1) An increase in the 
number of accidents to persons using the 
premises concerned ; (2) Possible damage 
to eyesight and to health ; (3) Diminished 
output of work ; (4) Imperfect discipline. 

The terms “lghting ” and “illumina- 
tion” are generally rather mixed in their 
application—in fact, the former is com- 
monly used where the latter is really 
intended. Illumination is, of course, a 
measurable quantity, and is taken as the 
intensity of the hght falling upon a given 
surface. : 

Systems of Lighting (t.e., Lamps). 

Of the many systems of electric lighting 
which have seen the light of day and added 
to the light of night, the ones at present 
claiming our attention most are: Arc 
lamps and incandescent lamps, the latter 
being sub-divided into the carbon and the 
metal filament types, this last comprising 
the ordinary vacuum lamp of a reputed 
efficiency of about 1.2 watts per candle- 
power, as well as its very modern successor 
the “ half-watt” or gas-filled lamp. Each 
have their proper sphere of aa ia 
and, without a careful inquiry into and 
study of all the conditions peculiar to et 
case, waste and inefficiency inevitably 
result. Lighting no longer consists in 
merely hanging up lamps but rather in a 
proper study of all the conditions obtain- 
ing, such as area, height, nature of werk 
carried on, reflecting surfaces, system of 
current supply, etc. Proper switch con- 
trol and a suitable system of wiring also 
enter more or less directly into the ulti- 
mate efficrency of the installation as a 
whole. 

Overal! efficiency, or watts consumed per 
candle-power given out, is usually the 
main if not the only point considered in 
the selection of lamps. This should not 
be; it should rather be the total cost per 
candle-power hour, which, of course, takes 
into account the first cost of the lamp and 
its life, as well as the cost of current. In 
a case within the author’s experience it 
paid to use the old-fashioned carbon 
filament lamp with its wasteful consump- 
tion of 33 watts per candle-power. This 
occurred in a factory where not only were 
more lamps lost by breakage than by ordi- 
nary burning out, but the current was 
sunvlied by steam-driven generators, the 
boilers for which were fed entirely on 
refuse which would otherwise have cost 
money to cart away. 


The Lay-out of Lighting Schemes. 

The tendency of the present day, in 
arranging schemes of artificial lighting, is, 
as in many other matters, to endeavour to 
crystallise the whole matter as much as 
possible, and in the case of lighting into 
three points; that is, height of lamp or 
lighting “unit”; spacing distance; and 
the candle-power of the unit employed. 
One realises this from an inspection of the 
catalogues of the several enterprising 
firms who specialise in lighting material, 
and who publish so much information con- 
cerning their manufactures for the guid- 
ance of potential purchasers. 

Whilst useful enough and easy of appli- 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Junior 
Institution of Engineers on October 18. 
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cation in zew buildings, where the archi- 
tect is willing to give consideration to the 
requirements of artificial lighting, in old 
buildings the points mentioned commonly 
have to be the subject of part considera- 
tion only, in order that other influencing 
conditions may have necessary considera- 
tion. Hard and fast rules for the lay-out 
of artificial lighting in an industrial tvne 
of building would therefore appear to the 
author as “undesir: ible, even if possible of 
general application. It is true that pro- 
gress is being made in the direction of 
deciding as to what is a suitable standard 
or intensity of illumination for various 
processes and kinds of work, but this 1s, 
and will probably remain, as the 
mintmune illumination necessary rather 
than the average. Lay-out must, thes 
fore, be settled not on this point only, bu 
on due consideration of the many ose 
variable points which will be found to 
enter into almost every case one meets in 
practice. 

A point one would specially draw atten- 
tion to in this connection is the need. of 
“general ” as well as “local” or “ indivi- 
dual” lghting in most, if not all, of the 
premises which the mechanical and the 
civil engineer have to deal with. Indivi- 
dual or local lighting of sufficient inten- 
sity for cepa id tools, benches, desks, 
etc., is necessary if each operator is to 
properly perform his duties. “General” 
lighting, on the other hand, is equally 
necessary, for by this proper supervision 
and discipline is possible and the safety 
of those persons secured who have to move 
about through passages and gangways. 
This need of “ general” lighting is, even 
at the present time, often entirely over- 
looked. 

The “general” lighting should be so 
arranged “that a fairly uniform illumina- 
tion is produced, say with an allowable 
variation between maximum and mini- 
mum of 20 to 25 per cent., and where indi- 
vidual lighting is additionally provided 
the value of the former is considered suffi- 
cient if of the nature of about 1.5 foct 
candles. Compared with the recomm 
dations of the Home Office Committee 
such a figure will seem luxurious; the 
recommendations referred to being: (1) 
.25 of a foot candle over “working areas” 
of workrooms (without prejudice to the 
illumination required for the work itself), 
and (2) .1 of a foot candle in all parts of 
factories and workshops not included 
under (1) and where persons are liable to 
pass. 


Standards of Illumination. 

The figures quoted by various authori- 
ties show considerable variation in idea 
as to what is considered necessary, as the 
following extracts will show: 

In a drawing office— 
(a) 6 to 10 foot candles. 


(b) 7 
(c) 8 ae 
In a warehouse or stock room— 
(a); Jsi to, 10 foot. candles. 
ADs Po5n tO: Paes ic 


In a foundry— 

(a) 3 to 4 foot candles. 

(b) .4 of a foot candle (minimum). 
In offices— 

(a) 4 foot candles. 


‘One oe 


The author would suggest that the 


adequate standard of illumination is such 
as will allow the process to be carried on 
or the work to be done without eye-strain 
or special effort on the part of the 
operator. 

In this matter personal prejudice often 
counts most, where the layman is the only 
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authority concerned—many persons from 
sheer want of observation having no idea 
as to what is adequate illumination. 

In the near future probably the greatest 
importance of a standard of illumination 
in places coming under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts will consist in a Govern- 
ment standard of a minimum illumination 
everywhere. It is to be hoped that when 
our great country returns once more to 
the gentle arts of peace legislation of this 
character will be enacted, as well as other 
regulations incidental thereto, which will 
result in intelligent methods of artificial 
lighting, profitable to the owner and 
beneficial to the workman. 

Such an event would bring into greater 
prominence the measurement of illumina- 
tion, which, until recent years, had been 
practically left untouched. By measure- 
ments, taken at regular intervals of time, 
any deterioration is detected and the cause 
of it removed. Deterioration may readily 
be so gradual as to pass unnoticed, but 
its results will inevitably occur; that is, 
imperfect quality or decreased output of 
work. The modern “ illumination” photo- 
meter is an instrument which is simple, 
reliable, cheap in first cost and well 
worthy of more extended use. 


The Essentials of Satisfactory 
Lllumination. 

These may be summed us as compris- 
ing: 

(1) Adequacy; that is to say, the degree 
of illumination produced on the working 
surface must be sufficient for the work or 
operation to be properly carried on. On 
the other hand, over-illumination is quite 
possible and its effects are naturally 
harmful. (2) The lighting unit or source 
of light must be so placed that the light 
does not strike directly upon the eye of 
the operator either when he is engaged in 
his work or when looking horizontally 
across the workshop or room. This 
recommendation of the Home Office 
Committee may be summed up in the 
words: “Light on the object and not in 
the eye.” Thus “glare,” whether pro- 
duced directly or indirectly, should be 
avoided. (3) The lighting units should be 
so placed as to prevent shadows on the 
work or heavy shadows about those parts 
of the premises to which the workpeople 
Ihave access. This does not suggest that 
an absolutely uniform degree of illumina- 
tion everywhere is. necessary. be 
opposite is desirable as affording relief by 
contrast. (4) Constancy, so far as the 
degree of illumination is concerned, is 
also necessary. Where the current is 
supplied from public lighting systems, 
there is usually little or nothing to com- 
plain of in this direction, but where the 
lighting receives its current from a private 
plant on the premises, constancy of 
illumination is by no means always 
prevalent. 


Reflection and Colour. 

The value of these two factors in arti- 
ficial illumination is commonly over- 
looked. é 

As regards the value of “general” 
reflection, that is to say, from the walls 
and ceiling, the Factory and Workshop 
Act has, by its insistence as to regular 
limewashing, done much to provide a 
cheap and effective reflecting surface of 
the highest order. The experiments 
carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory by the Home Office Depart- 
mental Committee, in a room specially 
fitted out with different methods of lght- 
ing, may here be cited. 

Three systems of lighting were tried: 
Direct, indirect, and shielded. With the 


walls blackened instead of whitened, the 
reduction in illumination at the centre of 
the room was approximately 25 per cent. 
for direct lighting; 7 per cent. for 
indirect lighting, and negligible for 
shielded lighting. The influence of colour 
in artificial lighting is often overlooked. 
Lighting of a colour that will enable a 
person to not only do his work but remain 
at it for hours at a stretch without feelings 
of fatigue or depression is obviously 
desirable. ; 

We are naturally inclined to light of a 
reddish tint or at least light of a colour 
associated with that end of the spectrum. 
The present lighting restrictions have in 
many cases appreciably altered the 


_ colour of both natural and artificial hght- 


ing, glass roofs and side windows being 
painted a deep blue. The effect of mental 
depression on remaining under blueish 
light for any length of time in some 
persons is most noticeable. Mercury 
vapour lamps when used for general hght- 
ing have been noticed to give different 
results with different people, where all 
other conditions were equal; one man, 
for example, insisting on the addition of 
an ordinary glowlamp in order to carry 
on his work, whereas other workers con- 
sidered this quite unnecessary. 


Direct or Indirect Lighting ? 

As to which of these two systems should 
be chosen for factory lhghting is a ques- 
tion which has been the subject of some 
considerable argument during the last few 
years. The use of metal filament lamps 
of high efficiency, candle-power, and 
intrinsic brilliancy has undoubtedly made 
indirect lighting possible where it would 
be otherwise quite unthinkable. The 
results of the Home Office Committee’s 
tests in connection with this matter, and 
which have already been briefly referred 
to, would suggest that with indirect hght- 
ing the illumination was required to be 
greater than with direct lighting. Even 
where a comparatively uniform degree of 
illumination everywhere is required, this 
can be obtained by modern types of 
reflector whose characteristics are known 
to start with, combined with careful 
spacing of the lighting units. 


A SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON HOUSING. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
holding a ‘‘ Scottish National Congress ”’ 
in Glasgow on November 27 and 28, to con- 
sider the preparation of housing and town 
planning schemes to be put in operation 
at the close of the war. The congress is 
the outcome of the deputation to Mr. 
Walter Long a few weeks ago, when the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
in expressing his warm sympathy with ‘he 
objects and aims of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, declared that 
of the many urgent social problems that 
had to be dealt with, the one that came 
first and foremost, and without which all 
the others were useless, was the question of 
a proper provision of houses for the people 
of the country. An appeal will be made to 
the Scottish members of Parliament to 
support Mr. Long and Mr. Tennant in 
giving legislative effect to a scheme which 
will serve the dual purpose of providing 
healthy homes in districts where the short- 
age of houses has become a menace to the 
health of the community, and of averting 
any crisis of unemployment which may 
arise in the building trade at the close of 
the war. 


‘ 


, 


WORKERS’ VIEWS ON THE + 
HOUSING QUESTION. 


What the workers are thinking with 
respect to the housing question is rather 
difficult to ascertain. Their views on the 
matter, however, are obviously an im- 
portant factor in the problem, and archi. 
tects will therefore read with interest the 
following abridged report of a conference’ 
of representatives of trade unions, trades 
councils, and the Independent Labour) 
Party and the Scottish Labour Party, 
which has been held in the Melbourne Hall, 
Edinburgh, to consider the question of 
housing in the Rosyth area. The meeting! 
was called by the Scottish Labour Housing, 
Association, and Mr. A. Eunson presided 
over about sixty representatives from the 
districts concerned. 

Mr. Robert Allan, president of the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress, moved ¢ 
resolution expressing the opinion that the 
number of houses being built to accommo. 
date the workers at the Forth Naval Base 
is insufficient to meet the present require’ 
ments, and urging upon town councils anc 
local authorities in this area to request thi 
Government, to give grants, free of in 
terest, to enable them to prepare ani 
proceed with a comprehensive — building 
scheme. He said that the Governmen) 
had placed in the hands of a company thi 
building of houses for the workers a 
Rosyth, and they had contracted to built 
3,000 houses. Some 600 had been com| 
pleted or were in course of construction 
The Government had advanced to thi) 
company no less than £g00,000 at 3 pe 
cent. per annum, and to repay that ther) 
was added a sinking fund, so that this com 
pany had to pay 4 per cent. on the house 
that they constructed. He thought that’ 
private enterprise having totally failed 1 
the provision of healthy homes for th’ 
people, it was imperative for the Goverr) 
ment to come to the assistance of th 
people and provide homes for them. ] 
would be far better for the Government t) 
undertake direct through the local authc 
rity the provision of homes for the peopl 
The rents charged for houses containin 
a kitchen, a living room, and three sma_ 
bedrooms, Mr. Allan said, ranged from £2, 
to £33 per annum. It was quite impo: 
sible, in his opinion, for working-men wit 
the present wages to pay rents like thes 
and consequently the workers were crow« 
ing into other localities round about an 
into Edinburgh and Leith, and so makin 
the congestion in these places very acut( 

Mr. T. Hamilton, Rosyth Worker 
Union, said that there were 1,400 membel 
of his union working at Rosyth, about 8¢ 
to 1,000 of whom had come from the Sout 
of England on the understanding that ther 
would be sufficient housing accommod( 
tion provided. They came from the En; 
lish cottage housing system, and they he 
been forced to select houses in Edinburg! 

Dunfermline, or Kirkcaldy, and trav) 
from fifteen to seventeen miles to and fror 
their work. 
Mr. Hamilton said it must be the highe 
paid artisans, with possibly some of th 
family working, who were paying 4° 
rents. There were going to be 15,000 mé« 
at Rosyth, and 8,000 to 10,000 would | 
labourers. | 

Another worker said in. England he h¢ 
four beautiful rooms for 5s. a week. No 
he shared a flat with another family | 
gs. 3d. a week. 

Mr. Simpson (Shaleworkers) said he hé 
visited the garden city at Bournville, al 
there the houses ranged from 4s. to 8s. P 
week. 


THE REBUILDING OF DUBLIN. 


Trade Union Protest. 

At the monthly meeting of the City of 
Dublin Stonecutters’ Trade Union, held at 
1, Parnell Square, Mr. Joseph Goodwin 
presiding, the Secretary (Mr. Fat 
)’Looney) said they were in the middle of 
| serious crisis for the building trades of 
Yublin. The most important portion of the 
ity was in ruins. Lower O’Connell Street, 
varl Street, Henry Street, Abbey Street 
vere desolate wastes, and there seemed to 
je no immediate prospect of this condition 
f things being made good. Under the 
‘recumstances it was up to the building 
‘ades to be active and earnest and force 
ne pace. He was aware that certain city 
rms were prepared to build at once, and 
nese firms were in positions that would not 
iterfere with any scheme for improving or 
sidening certain portions of the city. Food 
as dear, other necessaries of life were 
par, employment was scarce, and the out- 
pok was bad this winter for the workless 
farmers of our city. What was the 
pmedy? He maintained that the Cor- 
pration—subject to necessary require- 
pents—should allow those who were able 
nd willing to build to do so at once, 
javing the question of compensation to be 
ptermined at a future date. Such action 
ould at once employ large numbers of 
je building trades, and he appealed with 
wnfidence to the Town Clerk, the Borough 

firveyor, and the City Architect to ex- 
pdite this good work. “He suggested that 

deputation from that meeting wait upon 

ese officials and urge these views. In 

pw of the Bill now before Parliament in 

ference to rebuildinc. the following reso- 

“ion was passed and ordered to be sezt 

(the four city members and the members 

& Trinity College: ‘ That this meeting, 

Moing the feelings and needs of the 

hiblin building trades, earnestly urges the 

embers for the city and Trinity College 

{use their best exertions to have the 

liblin Rebuilding Bill passed with all pos- 

sle speed, thus giving badly needed em- 

Ieyment to needy and suffering workers,” 

he resolution was carried, and copies 

Glered to be sent to the Parliamentary re- 

hsentatives and others. 


Corporation and Property Losses 
Association. 

tis stated that an agreement has been 
ived at between the representatives of 
t| Corporation and a Sub-Committee of 
tl Property Losses Association regarding 
tl terms of the Reconstruction Bill to be 
Psented by the Chief Secretary to the 
psent Session of Parliament. The repre- 
‘\tatives of both bodies held altogether 
* Conferences upon the points at issue. 
A the questions in dispute have now been 
Vicably arranged; and it is understood 
ht the Chief Secretary will soon present 
1 ill on the lines agreed to. 

1 the negotiations the Corporation was 
<esented by the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Mean, Alderman M‘Carthy, and Council- 
0 John Ryan; and the Property Losses 
\ Sciation by Mr. Wm. M. Murphy, Sir 

Mas Robinson, Mr. Chas. Eason, and 
Ml Marcus Goodbody. 


Question in Parliament. 

\ the House of Commons, Mr. Clancy 
Sid the Secretary to the Treasury 
"ther his attention had been drawn to 
‘many complaints made as to the de- 
“in making known to those concerned 
y compensation which is to be paid to 
) Owners of property destroyed during 
qearse of the recent insurrection in 
lin; whether the Government intend to 
| 
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act upon the recommendations of their 
Committee of Inquiry into the claims 
made for such compensation; if they do, 
what is the objection to giving the owners 
particulars of those recommendations; and 
whether anything is to be done to hasten 
the proceedings in this matter, so that pay- 
ment of the compensation fixed upon may 
be made as soon as possible ? 

Mr. Duke: The allegations as to delay 
are quite unfounded. I may state that out 
of 1,235 claims included in the first five 
lists of recommendations received from the 
Property Losses (Ireland) Committee, 
1,195 have been paid in full; in twenty- 
eight cases payments have been made on 
account; and in only twelve cases have no 
payments been made. The Committee was 
appointed to ascertain ‘certain facts and 
advise on them. It is for the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Treasury to decide, after con- 
sidering the statement of the Committee, 
Whether the ex gratia grant recommended 
in any case comes within the limits of the 
liability which the State agreed to assume; 
and until that question is decided it is not 
possible to tell the claimant the amount 
which he is to receive. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Hluts as Dwellings. 

So great is the scarcity of houses in 
Newcastle that a movement is on foot for 
the erection of a large number of hut-like 
houses as a temporary expedient, 


Cottage Homes for Aged Workmen. 

During the present year the miners of 
Durham, in addition to many efforts for 
War-time charities, have contributed £2,635 
for the building of more cottage homes for 
aged workmen. 


Building Trade Bonus in the North. 

Some time ago a war bonus of one half- 
penny per hour was granted ‘to workmen 
employed in the buildine trades in the 
Hartlepools, Stockton and Middlesbrough. 
It has now been agreed that an additional 
three farthings per hour be granted to 
joiners and one halfpenny per hour to the 
other trades from October 7 


Memorial to the Founder of the Y.M.C.A. 

A memorial to Sir George Williams, 
founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was unveiled by the Marquess 
of Bath, Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset- 
shire, in the Shire Hall, Taunton, On 
October 16. The memorial takes the 
form of a bust, the work of Sir George 
Frampton, R.A. 


Birmingham Town Planning. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham City 
Council, the Lord Mayor presented the re- 
port of the Town Planning Committee, 
which included a recommendation of the 
committee for authority to prepare a town 
planning scheme in respect of an area in 
the south-west of the city. Alderman 
Neville Chamberlain explained that this 
new plan would serve to bring within the 
jurisdiction of the committee the whole of 
the remaining undeveloped area of the city 


on the south side. The recommendation 


was approved. 


Birmingham Operatives? Threat to Strike. 

The application of the building trade 
operatives in Birmingham for a war bonus 
of 2d. per hour having been refused by the 
masters, a ballot of the men was taken as 
to whether they should cease work. This 
has resulted in an overwhelming vote in 
favour of a strike, and future action was 


xi 


to be decided upon at a subsequent 
meeting to be held. In 
an interview Councillor 
secretary of the men’s trade union, 
said the men had _ been willing that 
the matter should be referred to arbi- 
tration, but the Birmingham Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, in their 
last communication to Sir George Askwith, 
said their association was not prepared to 
agree to arbitration. The position applies 
to all sections of the building trade in the 
Birmingham area. The main point set 
forth by the operatives in support of their 
claim is that the cost of living has in- 
creased since the builders agreed to id. 
an hour war bonus in October, 1915. 


course of 
Saunders, the 


Inverurie Master Carpenters’ Association. 

At a recent meeting of the Inverurie 
and District Master Carpenters’ Associa- 
tion in Aberdeen, Mr. John Buchan, 
builder, Monymusk, the president, in the 
chair, on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. William Hendry, Wartle, 
it Was unanimously agreed to rename the 
Association “ The North-East of Scotland 
Master Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Associa- 
tion.” Mr. John Watt, treasurer of the 
Association, submitted the annual balance- 
sheet, which was adopted. 


HOUSING REFORMIIN LIVERPOOL. 


At their final meeting of the session, the 
Liverpool Housing Committee, which will 
not sit again before the expiry of the 
municipal year, Mr. Richard Rutherford 
mentioned that during the past fifty years 
the Housing Committee had expended a 
little less than £1,250,000.. When they 
paid off their sinking fund they would have 
a great estate. In no small measure was 
that result due to Alderman Harford as 
acting chairman of the committee during 
the past two years and as deputy-chairman 
for the last ten years. He had done a 
great work for the uplifting of the poorer 
sections of the community. 

Alderman Harford, in reply, said the 
whole of the committee were dominated py 
the desire to do their best for the citv. He 
referred to the recent opening of Corpora- 
tion dwellings in Jordan Street, and said 
that the playground had been a huge suc- 
cess. The laying out of playgrounds was 
a form of ‘‘ extravagance ” about which 
the Housing Committee would be down- 
right obstinate, so far as it was in their 
province to provide playgrounds for the 
children of the working classes. In the 
more recently opened Sparling Street dwell- 
ings he was glad to say that most of the 
tenants were those who had been dispos- 
sessed from the old property on the same 
site. Touching on the effects of the war, 
Alderman Harford mentioned that the 
rents paid by tenants in all the Corpora- 
tion dwellings for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to £7,070, whilst: the 

cash actually collected was £7,135, being 
100.92 of the rents that had accrued—a 
clear proof, he submitted, of the genuine 
desire on the part of the tenants to meet 
their obligations. Out of 2,822 available 
dwellings only two were unoccupied. He 
added that 780 tenants of Corporation 
dwellings had joined the forces since the 
outbreak of war, apart from the large 
number of dependents who had joined. He 
hoped that when the war was ended the 
public would realise that for the cost of 
one Dreadnought they could practically 
Wipe out slumdom in Liverpool and _pro- 
vide excellent accommodation for the 
workers of the city. 
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basis in order to allow the use 
the reach of everyone. 


we are able to announce that 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38 


ADVERTISER (44), 15 years’ varied experience in 
reinforced concrete construction, desires post as 
manager or inspector. Part or whole time. Town or 
country. Excellent references.—Box 904. 


ARCHITECT’S Chief Assistant, disengaged shortly ; 
married; ineligible ; 174 years’ expe rience ; work- 
specifications, quantities, 
work, adjusting accounts 3 
work.—Box 912. 


20. 
OU, 
ing drawings, details, 
supervision, measurlg 
surveying, levelling, estate 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant seeks Engagement. De- 
signs, working drawings, details, specifications, quan- 
tities, Ineligible for Army.—k., 30, Camden-road, 


Wanstead, E. 


BUILDER’S General or Working Foreman requires 
engagement ; fourteen years’ experience on various 
classes of work; London and country; good refe- 
trade, carpenter and joiner; any offer 
disengaged.—Curtis, 509, Waterside, 

913 


rences; by 
considered ; now 
Chesham, Bucks. 


ant seeks engagement ; thorough 
practical experience in supervision, quantities, 
estimating, draughtsmanship, measuring, accounts, 
and all office routine; age 95: ineligible-—E. D., 180, 
Edenbridge-road, Enfield. 


BUILDER'S Assist 


BUILDER’S General Foreman (disengaged) requires 
situation; just completed Government contract ; 
used to all kinds of building contracts; town or 
country; excellent references.—G., 112, College-place; 
London, N.W. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, age 49; twelve 
years’ experience with new and alteration jobs; 
energetic, good timekeeper; trade, carpenter.—s., 
6, Stanger-road, South Norwood, Sl Og 


BUILDER’S Assistant seeks engagement. Clean 
draughtsman. Preparing of plans, details. Super- 
vising of works, alterations, etc. Knowledge of quan- 
tities and estimating. Discharged Army. First-class 
references.—Davey, Glansevern,” Nether-street, 
North Finchley, N. 903 


BUILDER’S General Foreman just disengaged. Com- 


petent, reliable, good draughtsman and manager of 
6 Roland-road, 


men. Excellent references.—C. W. 6, 
‘i 908 


Walthamstow, N.E 


FOREMAN Plumber i 
pleting large munition factories; 
rences.—27, Millard-road, Stoke Newington, N. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re 
country; new or alterations ; 
with R.E.; carpenter and joiner; 
Gis 4 Marshalls-road, Sutton, Surrey. 


GENERAL Foreman disengaged ; 
alterations; town, country, Or abroad.—S. 
Eynham-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


MOSAIC worker; figure work 7 
decoration.—G. B., 179, Osborne-road, Brighton. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ 
End, experience) wants piecework. 
specials, panelling, ete. 


Town, London, N.W. 


PLUMBER (registered) wants re 
rienced in all latest sanitary work.—Plumber, 


Byton-road, Mitcham-road, Tooting, S.W. 


THE Association of Builders’ 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.— 


are invited to join this Association. 


WAR-TIME assistance (temporary 


—Stone, 12a, Brewer-street, Victoria. 


WORKING Foreman Painter requires Work. Experi- 
Good colourist and 


distance.—G., 37, Prospect-road, 


enced in all classes of work. 


manager. Any 
Upper Sydenham, London, 


HE question of the cost ot Adverti 
The prices for small Ad 


vertisements enumerated below are 
of the columns 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a pa 


“The Weekly Nett Sale 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


aber seeks re-engagement; just com- 
first-class refe- 


engagement; town or 
just finished hutments 
good references.— 


43; joiner; new OT 
sels 


and all high-class 


London, West 
Well up in all 
: best work only. Town or 


country.—Robert_ Clifton, 31, Ospringe-road, Kentish 
905 


-engagement ; expe- 


Foremen and Clerk of 
Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Chapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foremen and clerks of works 


or occasional) 


offered by advertiser; wide experience building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimates, etc. 
- 911 
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by the circulation of a publication. 
framed upon the lowest possible 


of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


sing is governed entirely 


Appointments Wanted—Continued. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters seeks re-engage- 
ment. Good colourman. Used to taking charge. 
West-end work. Twenty years last employer, Town 
or country.—C. W., 11, Simpson-street, Battersea. 


WORKING Foreman of painters and decorators 
seeks re-engagement; good colourman and manager 
of men; used to good-class work; abstainer and 
reliable—_W. B., 73, Whittington-road, Bowes 
Park, N. : 


YOUTH (163) seeks situation as junior in Archi- 
tect’s or Builder’s office to learn business. Elemen- 
tary knowledge of drawing, geometry, perspective, 
and building construction, typing, and general 
office routine. Unimpeachable references.—Edwin, 
12, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 910 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk Required, with all-round experience 
in building business, to take charge generally of 
office work.—Box 907. 


DECORATOR’S Estimating Clerk wanted, with 
thorough knowledge of West-End trade.—Apply by 
letter, stating full experience, to Mr. Cooper, care 
of Messrs. John Barker and Co., Ltd., High-street, 
Kensington. : 


JOINERY WORKS.—Working Shop Foreman wanted 
at once for London works. Fully qualified, used to 
machinery, accurate setter-out, able to produce work 
at competitive prices. Ineligible.—Apply, stating 
wages, age, and references, Box 906. 


TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk wanted on job at 
Basingstoke; must be ineligible for the Army.— 
Apply, stating age, experience, and wages required, 
to Holloway Bros., Grosvenor-road, Westminster, 


S.W. 


Miscellaneous. 


6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyk, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 


WORK, 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 


London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Olarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 


site dray’s Inn Road). 


at valuation.—Box 909. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
scantlings, deals, batten and boards ; 
H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 


Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 


putlogs, 
lowest wharf prices.—C. 


JOBBING Builder's for sale, North London. Owner 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 


per in buying space for their announcements, and 
of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Educational Announcements. 


6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A, EXAMINATIONS. 


Special personal system of preparations by o 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and hati 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.B.I.B.A.), 96, Grosver 
Road, 8.W, Tel. 7086 Victoria. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITEC! 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and highly Success, 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Ete., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Les 


(Tel. 192.) 
Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuiti, 
an intending candidate is mvited to communi) 


with Mr, Neill (who, in addition to many otf 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Pr: 
map, and Head of the Department of Building! 
the Leeds Technical School). 

‘The 6, and the 18, months’ 8.1, Courses comm? 
in September. Past successes include :—The Peni 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and ¢ 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auctien Sales. 
gd. per line. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—ST. BERNARDS and ROT 
SAY, VICTORIA-AVENUE.-TWO FREEH! 
HOUSES, let at £28 and £27 per ann. respecti J 
tenants paying rates. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA. — FREEHOLD BUILD | 
LAND, having a frontage to Linden-road of 47% 
and a depth of 144 feet. 

The above will be SOLD by AUCTION by Mess) 
TOPLIS AND HARDING, 

at the MART, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, Novem 
Particulars may be obtained of the Solicit 

Messrs. Simmons and Simmons, 74, Cheapside, » 

or of the Auctioneers, 66, Cannon-street, E.C. | 


Completion of Contract. 
WATFORD, HERTS. 

MR. C. H. HALSEY will SELL by AUCTIO} 
LAND adjoining the NEW CARRIAGE SHED | 
direction of Messrs. C. H. HUNT & SON, on TH! 
DAY, OCTOBER 26, 1916, at 1.30 o'clock,’ 
BUILDER’S PLANT, comprising an 8-b.p. poll 
steam engine by Marshall, a 7-{t. mortar mil! 
engine combined, a power ballast washer and cole 
mixer, a 6-ft. mortar mill, two iron stone-cru? 
a 1,000-gallon cistern, portable office, three tir 
baile sheds, and a large quantity of puilding ! 
rials. | 
May be viewed and catalogues had of the ! 
TIONEER, 33, High-street, Watford, Herts. 


MESSRS. CHURCHILL AND SIM’S next. 
PUBLIC SALE will take place at the GREAT I 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad-street, H.C. 

on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1916, | 


TWELVE o'clock precisely, with an assortm’ 


DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, : 

Catalogues of | 

CHURCHILL & SIM, Wood Brokers, 29, Cler! 
lane, E.C 


_— 


Contract Open. 
9d. per line. 


BOROUGH OF WIMBLEDON. 


October 16; | 
The CORPORATION invite TENDERS for ( 
RUGATED TRON BUILDING having a floor 


about 2,266 feet. | 
Particulars, with Ground Floor Plan, Wee 


warded on application to the BOROUGH) 
VEYOR, Town Hall, Wimbledon. | 
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EDITORIAL. 


ERY properly, Sir John Burnet has declined 
to act as assessor in the Australian Common- 
wealth Federal Parliament House architec- 

tural competition, unless the promoters consent to 
postponement during the war. A letter addressed to 
the High Commissioner by Mr. Ernest Newton, Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A.; and correspondence between Mr. 
Walter B. Griffin, Federal Capital Director of Design 
and Construction; the Hon. King O’Malley, Com- 
monwealth Minister for Home Affairs; and Sir John 
J. Burnet, are reproduced in this issue, and it will be 
seen that the door to reconciliation is left ajar. No 
heat has been imported into the discussion, and none 
need be. It is certain that in this country there 1s 
no disposition to quarrel with the Commonwealth 
Government. A lively sense of gratitude for what 
Australians are doing in the War precludes every 
feeling but that of regret that this difference of 
opinion should have arisen, and more especially that 
the Commonwealth Government should persist in a 
course that is so demonstrably inadvisable. 


In the President’s letter the case for architecture 
is stated with admirable restraint; and the tone of 
Sir John Burnet’s dispatches is equally dignified. 
Nor is there anything objectionable in the letter from 
Mr. W. B. Griffin, except the argument for proceed- 
ing with the competition, which, as Sir John Burnet 
has shown in his reply, is extremely weak. Mr. 
Griffin speaks of keeping faith with the architects 
who have ‘‘ registered ”’ for the competition, and Sir 
John asks whether there is any reason to believe 
that architects registered from Allied countries are 
likely now to be able to submit designs: ‘‘ Our man- 
hood up to forty years of age is engaged in military 
service, and many above that age are engaged in 
home service.’? Consequently, as Mr. Newton has 
represented, a competition held now would be in no 
sense international, but would be practically confined 
to neutral countries. Admitting that—against all 
probability—a good design might in these circum- 
stances chance to be obtained, it would nevertheless 
materialise in a perpetual monument to obduracy. 
Sir John Burnet, in making it perfectly clear that 
in such circumstances he would decline to act, shows 
the Commonwealth Government much consideration 
in leaving the matter open. If they see fit to 
postpone the competition, well and good; if they 
determine to proceed in opposition to well-weighed 
and courteously expressed architectural opinion, he 
will reluctantly withdraw; and we should be 
astonished if the other architect-assessors did not 
promptly follow his example. In that case the 
position of the Commonwealth Government in the 
matter would be anything but enviable, and we 
trust that they will yet see the wisdom of postponing 
the competition. Patriotism, common sense, and 


expediency, concur in favour of this course; and tl 
more promptly it is adopted, the more graceful tl 
action. 

From all quarters come evidences that the almo 
feverish discussion of the housing question continu), 
unabated. Except the War, there is no curre 
topic of equal prominence. Corporations have 
on almost every agenda paper; it crops up at almo) 
every meeting of the organisations of employe), 
employees, or professional men; it looms large int} 
reports of medical officers and sanitary inspecto)| 
is a standing subject of assembled sociologisi| 
philanthropists, and _ religious congregation 
special meetings are called for its discussion | 
property owners or by tenants; and the Press}; 
flooded with correspondence and illuminated wi 
leaders about it. Last week, the Manchest 
Diocesan Conference adopted a resolution calli 
on all Churchmen in the diocese to interest the; 
selves effectively in the improvement of housig 
conditions. Even*the Government, harassed al 
overburdened as it is with a matter of mc 
immediate importance, has not been able to ke) 
wholly free from the epidemic, as Mr. Walter Longs 
enthusiastic utterances bear witness. | 

* * * * 


Every type of mind, from the mean to ? 
magnificent, seems to be concentrated on t 
problem. We are to meet the emergency wW! 
wooden sheds or with mud huts, on rentals nicjy 
adjusted to starvation wages; or the workers @ 
to expatiate in garden suburbs, waxing in effcier) 
and in earning capacity until they are hones) 
worth double the present rate of wages. The Son! 
Toil, enjoying his due share of the advantages of te 
newest. labour-saving machinery and _ supt 
organisation, isto recline in a hammock whence ' 
may watch the Granddaughters of Toil performir, 
in a Neo-Grec costume, graceful Old English dan‘ 
or ‘‘organised games,’’ ‘‘all in a garden greet 
It is superfluous to say that the former school ! 
thought is merely contemptible. If the other: 
a little over-sanguine, and rather too confident m$ 
estimate of the relations between cause and effe! 
still there can be no doubt that it is steering for ‘ 
haven where we would be, though one would liket 
see stronger evidence of consciousness of the roc} 
shoals, and quicksands that threaten wreckage’ 

| 


* * * 2 


Health and wealth, beauty and happiness, are! 
ensue on better housing. But it is significant i 
we no longer laugh, though we may sm! 
indulgently, at the vivid dreams of housing at 
town-planning enthusiasts. As a_writer im ih 
“Nation”? said in reviewing Professor Patr 
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jeddes’s ‘‘ Cities in Evolution: An Introduction to 
1e Town-planning Movement and to the Study of 
vivics,’’ ‘Even at this time, when the energies of 
ie Western world seem to be devoted to destruction 
ad the devising of new means of destruction 
is well that 2 few can keep alive the constructive 
jagination which, we hope, we shall some day use. 
ut the construction, or reconstruction, which may 
llaw upon the War must be based upon established 
ct and normal life, not upon legal systems and 
seaties. Make men happier, and they will be less 
ier for such desructive adventure as war; give 
em greater freedom and relief from the deadly 
onotony of’ the industrial town and they will not 
adily believe in the militarists. |The regeneration 
; Germany, as ot England, must come from the 
interpretation of city life; and in this we cannot 
ver-estimate the effect of surroundings.’’ This is 
rely too large a claim, but it is nevertheless based 
yon a very delightful hypothesis, having much of 
juth at the root of it. These enthusiasts are not 
ierely to be tolerated, but to be welcomed, for they 
cercise a most valuable function in broadening and 
(orifying an horizon which is in more danger of 
«ntraction and drabness. And Professor Geddes 
i, always stimulating, even when his visions seem 
list likely to materialise. 
) * %* * * 


‘Such fascinating theories are not without practical 
ylue or motive force; but hard facts,unimaginatively 
tbulated, are more immediately dynamic. Dr. 
hhrold Kerr, medical officer of health for Newcastle, 
sates, in his annual report, that during the year 
\uch it covers ‘‘ the infantile mortality rate was 
cuivalent to 133 deaths of infants under one year 
¢ age per 1,000 births. During the eight years, 
108-15, the average infantile mortality for the city 
\is 127 deaths per 1,000 births, and for the babies 
uder observation 118. Of the latter, the single- 
tym mortality averaged 145, the two-room 1109, and 
t2 three-room 10.’’ He adds, “‘ Surely facts like 
t2se point their own moral!’’ It is an inadequate 
cmment. One must guard against the hasty 
erence that the difference in the rates of mortality 
‘solely due to the difference in the number of rooms 
gpupied. Due allowance should be made for the 
rative degrees of poverty and ignorance of the 
92, two, and three-roomers, this classification being 
ta great extent a sure mark of relative ability (or 
ibility) to struggle against adversity, including 
lease. Generally speaking, it is those of the 
(vest vitality, and those of the lowest type of 
telligence, who sink to the one-room level. Being 
imselves weaklings they produce sickly offspring; 
Al only too certainly the evil is perpetuated and 
tensiied by the horrors of one-room existence, 
Nich it is by no means the present intention to 
‘1done, our only object in calling attention to these 
‘tors of degeneration being avoidance of the perils 
an overstated claim for housing. 
2 e ® a 


Nhy are English houses cheaper than Scottish? 
S question has come up in the course of a 
\vSpaper correspondence’ on Glasgow housing, 
vl an answer to it was immediately forth- 
‘ung, but is more prompt than convincmg. It is, 
¥ are informed by a Scottish builder, because 
ttish houses are so much better in quality. ‘‘ You 
vild be laughed at,” he writes, “if you put the 
“lish houses before a Scottish Dean of Guild. 
3k houses have always been abhorred in Scotland, 
1. why they are not put up is because in the feu 
Erters on all good estates they are absolutely 
Gyidden.’’ This extraordinary prejudice against 
:-kwork is explicable on the supposition that very 
'\e brickwork that is up to the English standard 
/een in Scotland, where stone is so plentiful as to 


give the brickfields but little chance. It is easy to 
understand how prejudice would arise where most 
of the brickwork is of the rough kind destined to be 
faced with ashlar. But while there is nothing 
that looks much meaner than bad brickwork, 
there is nothing that is more respectable than 
that which is good. ‘In the ancient churches of 
Italy, and in old buildings, clerical and lay, in the 
south of France, brickwork receives a patent of 
nobility; as, indeed, it does also in fine old Tudor 
and Georgian houses in England, as well as in the 
rich work of George Devey, Eden Nesfield, and 
Norman Shaw, who rescued the craft of the brick- 
maker and of the bricklayer from the parlous state 
into which it had fallen during the rage for stucco. 
If brickwork will help to solve the very pressing 
housing problem in Scottish cities, the prejudice 
against it will speedily die down. Bricks ‘‘ breathe ”’ 
more freely than stone, and are thereby a healthier 
as well as a cheaper building material. Also brick 
“ages ’’ much better than stone; this expression 
applying with almost as much force to durability as 
to appearance. Well-burnt bricks do not flake and 
crumble so readily—are not subject to any of the 
many ‘“‘diseases’’ that attack natural stone, have 
better fire-resisting properties, and, from the sooti- 
ness of cities that disfigures the face of stone, bricks 
snatch a kind of grace in their mellowing. 


It would seem to be a cautious habit of the Scots 
to defy the proverb by looking a gift horse in the 
mouth. Glasgow has been offered, by ‘‘ a generous 
donor,”’ a fine large public clock, and shows very 
little eagerness to accept it. At first the clock was 
intended for the Royal Infirmary, where its refusal 
was softened by the suggestion that perhaps the 
University would like to have it. Whether the 
University would or would not, its pundits are 
trying to find out by hanging a dummy dial on the 
tower to see how it would look. Several citizens 
seek to influence the decision by writing letters 
to the papers. As far as we have been able to keep 
touch with this correspondence, all the writers are 
on the negative side of the argument—they have all 
‘‘stinted and said nay.’’ One has averred, tritely 
yet obscurely, that it would be ‘‘a blot on the land- 
scape,’’ another speaks of ‘‘an unhappy project,” a 
third calls on his fellow-citizens to ‘‘rise up and 
condemn the clock.’’ Another thinks it too utterly 
“surprising to find any ‘ifs’ or arguments about 
such a terrible display of commonplace taste and 
eyesore.’’ A correspondent who weakened on the 
opposition by the grudging admission that a public 
clock might assist private economy by restricting 
the purchase or repair of watches was refuted by the 
reminder that Glasgow has already two public clocks 
at least. His casual exercise of the Scotsman’s 
habit of looking all round a subject goes for naught 
on this occasion; but the practice is vindicated by the 
gentleman who significantly observes that the clock 
could only be seen from west, south, and east. What 
is the matter with the north? All this palaver must 
give the generous donor furiously to think; but 
while he has our sympathy, we cannot help envying 
Scotland its sturdy outspokenness in such matters. 
In England, rather than run the slightest risk of 
discouraging generosity, we would, it is well known, 
consent with alacrity to disfigure the finest building 
that architect ever devised. The only occasion of 
Southrons rejecting a gift is when it happens to be 
indisputably a work of art; in which rare instance 
they would scorn to give it house-room, even though 
its uokeep would cost nothing. A clock, of course, 
must be kept going at some slight expense—a fact 
that cannot have escaped the attention of the canny 
Glaswegians, though on this practical point they are 
discreetly dumb. 
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HERE AND “THERE: 


t BIQUE’S ‘Here and There’ always provides 
provocative and entertaining reading, and 
never more provocative than when he is 

writing on the Arts and Crafts. I cannot remember 

to have read in his notes in past numbers of your 
journal any reference to the Arts and Crafts which 
indicated the least appreciation of their work; but in 
your issue for October 18 he has found himself 
reluctantly compelled to pay tribute to the talent 
which is displayed at their exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. He tells us, somewhat grudgingly, if one 
may say so, in the midst of much hostile criticism, 
that the galleries display ‘a liveliness that 1s quite 
exhilarating,’ that the furniture 1s ‘splendidly 
finished,’ that the inlaying, embroidery, colouring, 
and metal chasing are all ‘unexceptionable,’ that 

‘the best materials are used and the workmanship is 

of superb quality,’ that the httle rooms express 

‘very pleasing decorative schemes tastefully carried 

out,’ and that the model nursery with its ‘most » 

delightful dolls and other toys’ had an immense 
fascination for him. Reading these inspiring 
quotations together with the rest of what ‘ Ubique’ 
had to say, one is almost driven to the pleasing con- 
clusion that he went to scoff and remained to pray 
lest he be converted to the ideas of this Society. The 
fear of such a catastrophe haunts him; his banter and 
ridicule, his almost vehement denial of any agree- 
ment with their principles, and his rather malicious 
jibes at the ‘ Arts-and-Crafts-Ghiberti style,’ are but 
the outward expression of an inward fear lest he 
should forsake his faith in the traditions which pro- 
duced the Old Sheffield Plate candlestick, the beauty 
of graceful form, and all the delights which 
appertain to a Sheraton sideboard decorated with 

Old Sheffield Plate. Neither ‘ Ubique,’ as hostile 

critic, nor myself, as devout disciple, would have 

believed that that old back number the Arts and 

Crafts movement, thought to be decently interred 

and forgotten, would have renewed its vitality in 

the midst of a great War and a misnamed neo- 

Greek revival in architecture. ‘ Ubique’ tells us that 

the Arts and Crafts enthusiasts seem to him to be 

intent on cutting themselves off from tradition. He 
is mistaken; it’s an impossibility even for the Arts 
and Crafts Society, for we have none. ‘ The sense of 
a consecutive tradition has so completely faded out 
of English art,’ says. Mr. Blomfield, ‘that it has 
become difficult for us to realise its meaning.’ 
Instead of attempting the impossible the Society has 
always worked to forge anew our old English trad1- 
tions in the arts and crafts. G. LL. MorrIs.”’ 


* 


Thus the letter to the Editor, and seeing it in front 
of me, with my own words fast between quotation 
marks, I feel almost in the position of the accused 
who, having said what he has said, &nds it brought 
up in evidence against him. Mr. Morris’s impeach- 
ment humbles me, but let me assure him that, when 
walking through the Academy galleries, I was in no 
way haunted by the fear of an Arts and Crafts 
cataclysm that should engulf all my former beliefs. 
I was, in fact, but trying to see the other fellow’s 
point of view, and that generally leads to trouble. 
Had I gone through the galleries as one who was 
so sure of himself that nothing he saw would 
influence him to alter his fixed opinions or pre- 
judices, all would have been well, but instead I tried 
to be a judicial critic, and thereby have drawn down 
upon me the wrath of. many, for whom Mr. Morris 
speaks most urbanely. It is perfectly true that 
we have long since lost all consecutive tradition in 
craftsmanship, unless, perhaps, we be wheelwrights 
or basket-makers. What I had in mind, however, 
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was historical precedent in architecture and crafts.| 
manship. This was intact down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Then came the nineteenth, Pa 
its Gothic enthusiasts, who upset everything anc 


_ spent their energies in running into a cul-de-sac} 


And after they had finished there came upon the 
scene the blood-and-ginger group, with a creed tha) 
wholly neglected the existence of the real worl 
around them, that proclaimed the machine to bi 
irredeemably vicious, and proceeded to constitut) 
a world of their own, in which nothing was real—| 
not even themselves. The Arts and Crafts Society ha, 
suffered from being indoctrinated with this creed) 
and really it is the extremists who have driven peopl} 
to the collection of old furniture, old plate, and th 
rest. Admittedly it is rather pawnshoppy, thi) 
collecting of old things, but do not let us forget tha) 
it signifies also an appreciation of excellence that i} 
not purchasable among the works of to-day. Th 
craftsman should himself make an equal acknow 
ledgment, and should, I think, start afres| 
from the historical basis which continued down t 
a century ago. And especially it is necessary i 
make things that shall be within the reach of th) 
average purchaser. _ It is in this connection that th 
Design and Industries Association has its oppo 
tunity, for this Association should prove a golde. 
bridge connecting the modern craftsman with tt! 
workaday world. The future of craftsmanship, | 
am sure, does not lie with expensive works for tt 
wealthy (such as the small country house bedroom} 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which item by ite| 
would cost more than £70 without the bedsteai 
which is its chief feature), but rather with well-ma¢ 
articles of pleasant form which business firms ¢é 
sell in the ordinary way to the general public. 

UBIQUE, | 


THE “REATE 


Newark Memorial Building Competition. 
RCHITECTURAL competitions being 10) 
existent in this country under present conc) 

tions of War, the greater interest therefo: 
attaches to competitions elsewhere, and on th 
account we take the earliest opportunity of showi! 
some of the designs submitted in the importa| 
recent competition for a building to be erected | 
Newark, N.J., in celebration of the two hundred ail 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of th: 
American city. No less a sum than £300,000 hi 
been raised for this purpose by taxation. The Go} 
petition was conducted in two stages, the first, | 
preliminary, competition to select five local arc} 
tects, and the second, or final, to which were a) 
invited seven architects practising outside Newa; 
A fee of £10 was paid to each competitor im 
preliminary competition and £200 to each in 
final, excepting the winner, who was to be given 
carrying out of the building to his design. —1é 
following competitors were finally selected: Bi} 
low: and Tuttle; John H. and» Wilson C. Bly al 
Helmle and Corbett (associated) ; Jordan Green al 
Albert R. Ross (associated); Guilbert and Betet 
and Donn Barber (associated); Hughes and Back! 
and Dennison, Hirons and Hood (associated); B.| 
Hurd and F. S. and S. E. Sutton; Henry J. Kimgiaj 
John F. King (associated); W. E. and D. J. Lehnt 
and J. H. Freedlander (associated) ; E. A. McMuri} 
and W. Pell Pulis, John T. Simpson and Clar¢! 
W. Brazer (associated) ; Carrére and Hastings; C 
Gilbert; McKim, Mead and White; H. Van Bu! 
Magonigle; John Russell Pope, George B. Post 4 
Sons; and Tracy and Swartwout. The probl 
presented two factors—the memorial building a 
future extension of it. The memorial 9 
ing was required to contain an auditorium, 
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meatre, and exhibition and other rooms for 
eneral public service; also galleries and 
fices stitable for the present collection and 
york of the Newark Museum Association. It 
vas provided that the extension should be so 
esigned as not to subordinate or impair the effect of 
ae memorial building proper, which should appear 
sacompleted composition if the extension were not 
uilt. The space requirements were as follows: 
otal volume not to exceed 2,500,000 cubic feet: 
eight of floors, exclusive of mezzanines, to be not 
ess than 14 ft. for the principal storey and not less 
aan 12 ft. for the remaining storeys; height of 
uditorium not less than 35 ft., height of theatre not 
sss than 23 ft.; auditorium, 15,000 sq. ft.; audience 
yom, 2,500 sq. ft.; minor rooms, 1,500 Sqaett. ; 
wuseum galleries, 40,000 sq. ft.; limit of height of 
xtension six storeys, and total area not less than 
00,000 sq. ft. The jury for the preliminary com- 
tition was composed of Messrs. Francis H. 
amball, John V. Van Pelt, and John Wynkoop, and 
vat for the final competition of Messrs. Henry 
fornbostel, Henry Bacon,: and Louis Ayres. 
rofessor Warren Powers Laird, of the University 
if Pennsylvania, was the professional adviser to the 
yommission. The first prize was awarded to the 
resign of Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, of New 
ork. The front elevation and ground floor plan 
Ire reproduced on our plate. The elevation exhibits 
nat purity of design and sense of scale which have 
ways distinguished the work of McKim, Mead and 
Vhite. The plan is arranged with a galleried 
aclosure in the centre, the large auditorium being 
n the left, at the front, with the school portion 
ehind it, and the theatre on the right, with the 
luseum portion behind it. We also reproduce the 
wo designs by Mr. John Russell Pope and Mr. Cass 
dilbert, the latter, strongly reminiscent of Roman 
mmposition, being especially interesting. The 
round floor plans of these two designs are shown 
elow. Mr. Pope has arranged his with a memoria! 
durt at the front, flanked to right and left by the 
irge auditorium and the theatre, while at the rear 
‘re two courts on either side of the central axis with 
alleries around, the school and museum rooms being 
laced on the outer sides. In Mr. Cass Gilbert’s plan 
te auditorium takes a semi-circular shape and 
xpresses itself on the front. A large oblong court 
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Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


| MEMORIAL BUILDING, NEWARK. N.J.: 


is put behind it, in the centre of the building, and 
the lecture halls, galleries, etc., are arranged around 
this. In looking at these designs one is impressed 
with the high standard of classical design which 
American architects are able to achieve. A similar 
competition in this country would not produce 
designs like these. 


Louis Café, Cardiff. 

For this building a limited competition was held, 
in which Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas were 
the successful architects. The plans explain them- 
selves. The construction is generally of brick for 
walls with Portland stone for the front elevation 
The basement floor is of concrete floated with grano- 
lithic and covered with cork lino, glued down: floors 
of all serveries and toilets, and part of kitchen, of 
concrete between steel joists finished with terrazzo: 
floor of vestibule finished with large black and white 
marble tiles on concrete. The steelwork of the build- 
ing was carried out by Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay 
and Sons, of Cardiff and London. The whole of the 
timber work throughout the three café floors, includ- 
ing screens, doors, staircases, etc, is of polished 
mahogany carried out by the general contractor (Mr. 
W. T. Morgan, of Cardiff) from the architects’ 
details. The roofs are covered by “ Fibrocement ”" 
slates, supplied and laid by the British Fibrocement 
Works, of Erith. The whole of the plaster decora- 
tions, electric light fittings, metal staircase hand- 
railing, steel bay window to first floor and oak 
panelling to basement café were executed by Messrs. 
H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd., of Cheltenham. Owing 
to the fact that the only access to the building is from 
the front the question of heating the building was a 
serious matter. Eventually it was decided to adopt 
a low-pressure hot water system (with radiators fixec 
at various points on each floor) by means of three gas 
boilers fixed in the heating chamber. The foul air is 
extracted at ceiling level on each floor and conveyed 
by trunks to the upcast flue with electrically driven 
fan at the top. Messrs. G. N. Haden and Sons, of 
Trowbridge, carried out the heating and ventilation. 
The cooking apparatus, domestic water heaters, etc., 
are all heated by gas. They were all supplied and 
fixed by the Cardiff Gas-light and Coke Co. and 
comprise a very up-to-date equipment, embodying all 
the latest improvements. 
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John Russell Pope, Architect. 


GROUND-FLOOR PLANS OF COMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 
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IVOR JONES AND PERCY THOMAS, ARCHITECTS. 


LOUIS CAFE, DUKE STREET, CARDIFF. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND STONE-CUTTING OF INTERSECTING OR 


GROINED VAULTS. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY JAMES S. BOYD. ] 


Stone-Cutting. 


Stone No. 1.—The shape of the rough 
lock required for the working of this stone 
s nearly a square in plan ; its length and 
wreadth being equal to that of the bed- 
nould, and its height to that of the section- 
nould. Begin by working the bottom bed, 
vhich is the largest plane surface, and on 
t carefully inscribe the bed-mould. At 
ight angles to this bed, and working to 
he exact overall length of the bed-mould, 
ut two vertical faces--the surfaces of 
thich being scabbled—and on both faces 
cribe the section-mould No, 1, taken from 
ection AB in Fig. 1. (See Fig. 4.) At 
‘he lével of the lower arris of each of the 
adiating bed joints run a broad dratt 
irough from one face to the other, and on 
ais draft scribe the arris line, which 1s 
hown dotted in Fig 4. Now work part of 
1e top level bed to the exact height of the 
2ction-mould sufficient to contain the 
pper arrises of the four radiating bed 
yints. Scribe the arrises on this surface 
nd cut the plane surfaces of the radiating 
ed joints. Working to the lines given by 
1€ section-mould, already scribed on the 
vo vertical operation faces, cut two soffits 
3 shown in Fig. 5. Then, with a wood 
‘mplet cut to the curve of the arch soffit of 
1e larger vault, sink drafts as shown, and 
orking to those drafts cut the two remain- 
ig soffits. The width and projection of 
te arch-rib should now be inscribed, and 
1e depth of the sinking of the vault 
trados trammelled as shown. Finally, 
“is intrados surface is neatly sunk and the 
jur groins are accurately cut and sharply 
efined as in Fig. 6, which is a view of the 
ished springer. 

Stone No. 2.--The dimensions of 
le block required for this stone can 
~ ascertained from the bed-mould in 
‘an (length 3 ft. 1 in., width 1 ft. 6 in.), 
id from the section-mould 28 (height 
ft. 5 in.) as shown in section GH. 
' will be noticed that the section- 

ould 28 of the larger vault is greater in 

“ight than the section-mould No. 2 of the 
aller vaults. Begin with the bottom 

d, which is worked as a surface of 
eration, but observe that the whole of 
is surface—with the exception of an 
‘tis—will ultimately be removed ; there- 
‘re, the surface should merely be roughly 
‘abbled, but where the arris occurs a 
an and accurate draft should be cut. 
‘Tibe the bed-mould, and at right angles 
| the bed, cut the vertical joint shown in 
+8. 7, on which inscribe the section- 


(Concluded from page 191, No. 1138. ) 


~ DRAFTS 


ARCH RIB 


LOWER RAD: 7@@ 
BED JOINT 


Fig 9 
STONE 


mould No. 2. This mould must be 
carefully applied at its correct height 
above the bottom bed, and this may be 
done by gauging the stone to the exact 
height already stated. At right angles to 
the bottom bed, and to the exact length of 
the bed-mould, scabble the two end faces 
of the stone, cutting clean drafts to con- 
tain the soffit arris lines of the smaller 
vaults, and scribing the section-mould 
No. 2B of the larger vault. Run drafts on 
the top bed of the stone to contain the 
arrises of the upper radiating bed joints, 
and a draft at X, Fig. 7, to contain the 
soffit arris line of the upper radiating 
bed joint of the larger vault. After 
scribing the arris lines on these drafts, the 
upper radiating bed joints and the top 
level bed may be cut as shown in Fig. 8. 
Knock off the surplus stone at the soffit 
of the large vault, and cut in a draft to 
the curve scribed on each end of the 
stone. The surface containing the soffit 
of the arch rib of this vault can now be 
worked by running straight drafts parallel 
to the long arrises, and the arch rib 


SOFFIT OF 
VAULT 
GROIN 
LOWER 
RAD-BED XK 
JOINT |e-2e \ 
LOWER RAD- 
FIG 10. BED JOINT |-2 
No= 2; 
soffits of the smaller vaults may be 
similarly formed by cutting accurate 


drafts at right angles to the vertical joint 
and working to the curves already scribed 
thereon (see Fig. 9). After scribing the 
width of the arch ribs on the surfaces just 
formed and on the upper radiating bed 
joints, proceed to work the lower radiating 
bed joints (see Fig. 9). On the bottom 
bed, cut in arris drafts as indicated in the 
sketch, and rough out the small level 
bed shown. Now cut this small 
bed accurately to the size given on the 
bed-mould, and to the correct depth, then 
rough out the remainder of the super- 
fluous stone and work the three radiating 
bed joints, making neat mitres where the 
beds intersect. The depth of the sinking’ 
of the vault soffit is now trammelled, and 
the soffit surface of the three vaults neatly 
cut so as to obtain sharp arrises at the 
two groins. Fig. 10 is a sketch of the 
finished stone. 

Stone No. 4L.—Begin by working an 
operation bed on the underside of the 
stone, and on this inscribe the bed-mould 


STONE No, 1, 


SOFFIT 
GROIN LIA 


4 [ 


STONE 


as shown in Fig. 11. Unnecessary labour 
should not be thrown away on this bed, as 
only an arris will remain when the stone 3s 
completed. At right angles to this bed, 
and to the lines given by the bed-mould, 
cut the two vertical joints, on which inscribe 
the respective section-moulds. Accuracy 
in the application of these section moulds 
will be obtained if the vertical lines, 
already scribed on the zinc moulds, be 
adjusted to coincide with the steel square 
applied from the bottom bed, as shown in 
the figure. Now cut broad drafts to con- 
tain the arrises of the upper radiating bed 
joints ; on these drafts draw the arris lines, 
and complete the cutting of both the upper 
and lower radiating beds as in Fig. 12. 
The soffits can now be worked, and this 
may be done by first scribing the soffit 
curve from a section-mould on the surface 
opposite toa vertical joint as shown by a 
dotted curve in the last figure. Rough out 
the surplus stone and cut in chisel drafts 
to the soffit curves as indicated in Fig. 13, 
which shows the soffit of the elliptical vault 
completed. To form the soft of the 
smaller vault, draw the groin line on the 
elliptical surface by means of a flexible 
straight-edge, rough out the superfluous 
stone, and cut drafts to the soft curve 
already scribed on the vertical joint, and 
to the groin line drawn on the elliptical 
surface. This soffit can now be cleaned 
through by running straight drafts parallel 
to the long arrises of the radiating beds, 
care being exercised to preserve a true and 
sharp groin arris. By working the extrados 
surfacé in the following manner the stone 
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EXTRADOS OF 
CIRCULAR 
VAOLT 


iiss } \ 
Wrst RDP SOFFIT 


OF 
ELLIPTICAL 
VAULT 


No. 4L. 


may now be completed. To the extrados 
curves remaining on the two vertical 
joints, run straight drafts at right angles 
to the latter and parallel to the long arrises 
of the bed joints. These drafts if carefully 
worked should form a neat external groin 
or mitre, as shown in the sketch of the 
finished stone (Fig. 14). 

Keystone.—It is necessarv for this stone 
to work an operation bed on which the bed- 
mould is inscribed (see Fig. 15). This 
may be done by running drafts out of wind- 
ing round the edges of the rough block. 
Scabble the surface where required for the 
arrises of the soffits, the remainder of the 
bed being roughly dressed. After scribing 
the bed-mould, cut the four vertical joints 
square from the bottom bed and to the 
lines of the bed-mould. On these joints 
scribe the section-moulds, being careful to 
apply them with the vertical line at right 
angles to the bottom bed. Now cut the 
radiating bed joints and the extrados sur- 
face to the lines and curves scribed on the 
vertical joints.. Lastly complete the soffits 
by first working the cylindrical surface of 
one of the vaults right through to drafts at 
both ends, as shown in Fig. 16. Then, 
by means of a’ flexible straight-edge, draw 
the groin lines on the cylindrical surface 
just worked, after which the remaining 
surface may be compieted. 

[Some of the figures to which reference is 
made in this the concluding portion of Mr. 
Boyd’s article will be found in the double- 
page plate included in last week’s issue. As 
the plate is loose, it may be easily brought 
into juxtaposition with the text. | 


VERTICAL JOINTS 
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COST OF BUILDING AFTER iaij 
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| 


WAR. 


Among their after-the-war activities th, 
Germans are discussing the prospect 0} 
increased rents. An architect and econo) 
mist, Dr. Wagner, writes about it al 
follows: “The cost of building will b. 
increased by about 20 per cent. as cOm| 
pared with the period before the way) 
Interest on first mortgages will rise to a) 
least 5 per cent., and on second mortgage) 
to 6 or 63 per cent., while workin} 
expenses, rates and taxes, etc., will also g 
up considerably. Allowing for all thes 
factors, the houseowner will expect to dra) 
8 or 84 per cent. from his investment, fror 
which it follows that the rents of newly 
erected dwellings will have: to be put W 
by one-third if they are to be a busines 
proposition. We must  consequentl 
expect a gross rise in the rentals of Berl 
houses and flats of about Mk.165 millio) 
of which, however, only about Mk.40-:) 
millions will be justified by increased ou 
lay.” 

The question naturally arises: Wh) 
about London? A “Daily Graphic” 4 
presentative submitted the above to M 
Edwin Evans, of Lavender Hill, the we 
known president of the Property Owner 
Protection Association. “London is 
exactly the same position,” said M 
Evans, when he had read the extract. * 
is perfectly clear that we shall not be ab 
to produce houses after the war at the o| 
price. The cost of labour will not retu 
to the old figure, and it will be many yea 
before materials come down to the ¢ 
level—perhaps they never will. We ha. 
no difficulties at the present time, than’ 
to the legislation by which landlords, mo 
gagees, and everyone else were ordered | 

“stand as you are’ for the period of t 
war and six months after. But the wht 
position must be reconsidered then, a. 
possibly a further extension of time ¥ 
have to be enacted. 

“Tt is obvious that people who le| 
money will expect to get 6 or 7 perme 
for it after the war. The hardship will | 
upon those who have lent their money) 
4 or 5 per cent. It will seem to them | 
fair to be told that because they lent it 
property they are not to have their mot’ 
released. Yet the moment the presi 
restrictions are removed rents will 
pound to go up from 1o to 30 per cent! 
the case of the smaller classes of house’ 
in which event owners would be able) 
pay a better rate of interest. The qu- 
tion will thus arise, whether it wont? 
absolutely necessary for the Governmt 
to prolong the restrictive Act, both i 
regards rent and mortgages. 

“Tn my own business alone we were [" 

ducing in peace time some 1,000 t0 1,2 

houses a year. At the present mom) 

there is not a house being built anywht 
Recently the Government have been as| 
to give a public grant of £20,000,000 q 
building after the war, and they have Pt 
asked to do this on uneconomic lines. 5 
the past, private enterprise has produ 
g74 per cent. of the working-class hous) 
and the moment the Government com« 
and assist municipalities for State schené 
private enterprise will cease and the of 
of providing that accommodation will}! 
thrown upon the State. Well, £20,000," 
would not cover a week’s supply. f 
taxpayer would have to bear a e 
burden. i 

“What the Government ought to af 
to encourage private enterprise in exal 
the same way as they might be willing! 


encourage municipal enterprise.” 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL  PARLIA- 
MENT ~ HOUSE. 


The R.1.B.A. President has sent the fol- 
lowing reply to the letter from the office of 
the High Commissioner published in our 
pissue of October 4, p. 155. It will be 
remembered that the High Commissioner’s 
letter quoted a cablegram in which the 
‘Commonwealth Government declined to 

postpone the competition for the Federal 
Parliament House at Canberra. 

October 9, 1916. 
retary, High Commis- 
2, Victoria-street, West- 


(The Official Se 
sioner’s Offices, 
minster. 
Sir,—The Royal Institute of British 

Architects begs to acknowledge the 

receipt of your communication of the 

mth Sept. citing the cablegram received 
from the Commonwealth Government. 

, The Royal Institute fears that it did not 
make sufficiently clear the very serious 

objections which in its opinion exist 

against the resumption of the competition 

-during the War. Owing to the fact that 

all the architects of Great Britain and the 

Allied Nations who are of military age, 

and large numbers also of the architects 

, of Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 

,are now serving with the Forces, they 

| would be shut out from any chance of 

competing. A competition in these 
circumstances would be practically con- 
fined to neutral countries, ana would be 

_im no sense international, as advertised in 

| the original conditions. 

The Royal Institute feels verv strongly 
that if the competition is resumed now the 
architects of neutral countries would have 

/a preponderating advantage over those of 

the Empire and its Allies, and no real 

Opportunity would be given to Australian 
architects, the architects of the Dominions, 
or those of the Mother Country and the 
Allies, who are taking their part in the 
great War. Apart from the grave objec- 
tion on patriotic grounds, the narrowing 

jot the area would obviously greatly 
minimise the chances of securing the best 
result. 

The Royal Institute feels that the 

' serious objections to which it has ventured 
to call your attention far outweigh the one 

- advantage of finding employment on this 

) particular building immediately after the 

) War j 

__ I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

ERNEST NEWTON, President R.I.B.A. 


s¢ 
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Sir John Burnet has sent the following 
correspondence for publication: 
Commonwealth of Australia, Department 

of Home Affairs, Melbourne, August 0, 

1910. 
| Sir John J. Burnet, LLD., R.S.A. 

Sir,—Resumption of this competition to 
select an architect for the Parliament 
House was announced by the Australian 
Government, August 2, 1916, and has 
been communicated to the one hundred 
and fourteen previously registered com- 
| petitors and published generally. 

The conditions are exactly as when first 
published June 30, 1914, per programme 
enclosed, except that enemy subjects will 
be ineligible, and that ‘the date for 
receiving designs has been extended from 
March 31, 1915, to January 31, 1917, 
leaving the period for completion equal to 
| that when postponed September 25, 1914. 
_ Isincerely trust that nothing will prevent 
your honoring, in conjunction with the re- 
maining selected architects from friendly 
countries, the Government’s reconsidera- 
tion of a previous letter dated Novem- 
| ber 16, 1914, and now accept as a most 
| Urgent requirement its official renewal of 


your appointment dated June 25, 1914, 
to act as adjudicator. The reappointment 
is being forwarded, and comprehends the 
same arrangements as previously entered 
upon, and the date of your meeting at 
London should accordingly be about 
March next. 

I feel keenly that the Commonwealth’s 
duty towards those of the profession who 
entered upon the work of the competition 
is to keep faith in every respect possible, 
and that, of course, implies retaining the 
highest standard of adjudication upon 
which they were induced to enter and, in 
many cases, todoa great amount of work. 

Professor Wagner ‘being unavailable, 
his successor has, in accordance with Con- 
dition 2.26, been nominated in the person 
of the Russian, Eliol Saarinen, of whose 
international standing naturally you do 
not need to be informed, and of whom you 
may recall among his score of competitive 
honours the second prize for the Austra- 
lian Federal Capital City. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) Watter B. GRIFFIN, 
Federal Capital Director of Design and 
Construction. 
Commonwealth of Australia, 
Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 
August 15, 1916. 

Digt Glin a urners ist. Dr, R.S.Ag 

Dear Sir,—Following my cablegram to- 
day, acquainting you of the decision of 
the Commonwealth Government to re- 
sume the Federal Parliament House 
Architectural Competition, I desire to re- 
affirm your appointment as adjudicator in 
accordance with Mr. Kelly’s letter to you 
of June 25, 1914 (copy herewith). 

I find from the papers left by my pre- 
decessor in office that in connection with 
the postponement of the competition that 
gentleman took the step of cancelling the 
arrangement with you. Such action is to 
be regretted, and the letter addressed to 
you in this connection is withdrawn. This 
Government is fully appreciative of the 
prestige which your support has already 
given to the competition and of the advan- 
tages to be derived from your continued 
association with the project. 

With regard to the meeting of the ad- 
judicators in London, it is now proposed 
that this should take place in March, ro17. 

I may add that, it being necessary to 
appoint a new adjudicator in place of Pro- 
fessor Otto Wagner, the nomination made 
by the Federal Capital Director of De- 
signs and Construction will be communi- 
cated to you as early as_ practicable.— 
Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) Kine O’MALLEy, 
Minister for Home Affairs. 


October 6, 1916. 
Walter B. Griffin, Esq., Federal Capital 
Director of Design and Construction. 

Dear Sir,—I am favoured with your 
letter of August 9, in which you confirm 
the intimation, cabled to me _ by the 
Minister of Home Affairs on August 15, 
of the resumption of the Federal Parlia- 
ment House Competition announced by 
the Australian Government on June 13, 
Ig14, and you express the hope that I may 
be willing again to accept the position of 
one of the adjudicators to which I was 
then appointed, but which was cancelled 
by Mr. Archibald’s letter of November 16, 
1914, in which he intimated that the com- 
petition had been ‘‘ indefinitely post- 
poned ” on account of the outbreak of war. 

I gather from your letter that only 114 
applicants were registered competitors in 
1914, and that you are resuming the com- 
petition on that basis ? 

In the list of towns which are named in 
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the ‘‘ Conditions of Competition ’’ (page 
1) as the source of distribution of ‘‘ condi- 
tions,’? one is German, one Austrian, four 
are British, one is Italian, one French, 
one Russian, one Spanish, one Swedish, 
and one American. As the German and 
Austrian have been deleted, only three 
belong to neutral countries, and the others 
are still at war. Before definitely accept- 
ing the appointment, I would like to 
know: (1) The different nationalities of 
the competitors originally registered; (2) 
the number of each nationality; and (3) 
whether you have any reason to believe 
that those registered from the British 
Empire, from Italy, France, Russia, and 
elsewhere are likely now to be able to 
submit designs. 

Here in any case our manhood up to 
forty years of age is engaged in military 
service, and many above that age are en- 
gaged in various branches of home service, 
and I understand that Australia has re- 
cently accepted ‘‘ conscription ’’ or its 
equivalent. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the chances of an international com- 
petition are remote. 

As the two French Societies of Archi- 
tecture have intimated to the R.I.B.A. 
that they do not desire to enter into com- 
petition during the war, I am communi- 
cating with M. Victor Laloux, my pro- 
posed French colleague on the jury. 

It seems regrettable that you did not 
consult with the adjudicators before deter- 
mining to resume the competition, and as 
the result published my name as adjudica- 
tor before getting my adhesion. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
JouN J. BurRNET. 

P.S.—Meantime I have cabled the 
Minister for Home Affairs as follows: 

‘‘ Letter received, have written. Kindly 
withdraw my name as assessor pending 
your reply.—BuRNET.”’ 


October 6, 1916. 
The Hon. King O’Malley, 
Minister for Home Affairs, 
Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne. 

Dear Sir,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge your letter of August 15 con- 
firming your cablegram of the same date, 
in which you intimate the decision of the 
Commonwealth Government to resume 
the Federal Parliament House Competi- 
tion, and in which you very kindly express 
the desire to reaffirm my appointment as 
adjudicator in accordance with Mr. Kelly’s 
letter to me of June 25. By the same post 
I received a letter from the Federal Capital 
Director of Design and Construction in- 
timating the appointment of Mr. Eliol 
Saarinen in place of Mr. Otter Wagner, 
and giving details of the competition of 
which I was not aware. I enclose a copy 
of a letter I have addressed to the Director 
on the subject, and must await his reply 
before accepting the appointment which 
you so kindly offer. 

I need not, I hope, assure you of my 
continued and keen interest in the great 
work you have before you, but you will, I 
think, readily appreciate that I cannot de- 
finitely accept reappointment as a member 
of the jury until I have some assurance 
that under present conditions the competi- 
tion is really likely to be the international 


one Originally intended, and until I know 
what my colleagues (now Allies) feel in 
the matter. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
JoHN J. Burnet. 

P.S.—I have cabled you as follows: 
‘“ Letter received, have written. Kindly 
withdraw my name as assessor pending 
your reply.—BurNnet.”’ 
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NEWS ITEMS, 


‘“ Fiberlic ’?: Manchester Agency. 

Mr. George Thompson, of 7, Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, has been appointed 
agent for the sale in that district of 
‘“Fiberlic,’? the building board manufac- 
tured by Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes, 
Ltd. 

Hastings Pier. 

Nothing detracts so much from _ the 
appearance of a public buildmg as 
dampness. We hear that the front of 
Hastings Pier entrance has recently been 
cemented, and as a safeguard against 
future dampness the powder “ Pudlo ” 
has been adopted. 


Worthing Building Schemes. 

The committees of Worthing Council 
have had schemes before them regarding 
works that can be put into execution after 
the war. They total to £43,900, and 
amongst them is a plan for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings at a cost of £15,000. 
Another scheme showed an improvement 
of the parade band stand at a cost of 
f#,11,000. 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn for the Italian 
Front. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., president 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, has 
been invited by the Italian Government to 
proceed to the Italian front in order to 
gather material for a series of pictures of 
the fighting there. He hopes to be able to 
accept the invitation when the work of 
preparing the autumn exhibition of the 
R.B.A. is completed. 


New Canadian Arsenal. 

The contract for the new Dominion 
Arsenal to be erected at Lindsay has been 
awarded by the Canadian Government to 
an American company which has had a 
large Canadian branch with headquarters 
at Montreal for some years. The contract 
will involve between £400,000 and 
£600,000, including both buildings and 
machinery. It is hoped that the work will 
be completed early next year and that 
the new arsenal will be turning out rifles 
and ammunition in time for the spring 
offensive. 


Restoration and Redecoration of 
Stonework. 

We are informed that the restoration of 
the stonework of Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., has been 
carried out by the Stone Preservation Co., 
Ltd., of 9a, Little James Street, London, 
W.C., under the direction and supervision 
of Mr. Ernest. Flint; F:R.1B: As 1 te 
Winter Garden of the Regent Palace 
Hotel, London, W., is being redecorated 
with “ Coatostone,” manufactured by the 
Coatostone Decoration Co., of the above 
address. 


Sequel to the Government Timber 
Contracts Discussion. 


In the King’s Bench Division, on Octo- 
ber 19, before Mr. Justice Darling and a 
special jury, a settlement was announced 
in an action in which Mr. Montague L. 
Meyer, of Messrs. Meyer, timber mer- 
chants, claimed damages for libel against 
the proprietors of the ‘‘ Morning Post.”’ 
Plaintiff complained that the newspaper 
had written of him last March as if he 
were a person of German origin or connec- 
tions. Mr. Meyer stated in court, how- 
ever, that his family was British born and 
bred for many generations. There was no 
truth whatever in any suggestion that he 
was of German origin or was connected 


with Germany. Counsel for defendants 
admitted that there was no ground what- 
ever for implying that Mr. Meyer was_ of 
German origin orhadGerman sympathies. 
Mr. Justice Darling said that the record 
would be withdrawn on terms. It could 
easily be understood that when the articles 
complained of had appeared in the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post’? Mr. Meyer was bound to take 
notice of them. The matter had been ex- 
plained. Mr. Meyer occupied a position 
which meant that the Government had 
given himtheir confidence. That confidence 
had not been withdrawn because of what 
the ‘‘ Morning Post’? had _ published. 
Therefore it could not be said that Mr. 
Meyer had suffered any real injury. In 
these circumstances the defendants had be- 
haved handsomely in paying the plaintiff, 
not only his costs, but £250. 


Housing and Health. 

The effect of housing conditions on 
health is strikingly indicated in the report 
of the Medical Officer of Health for Sun- 
derland for last year. In respect to infan- 
tile mortality, in regard to which the town 
has a rate of 151 per 1,000 births or 41 
per 1,000 in excess of the average for Eng- 
land and Wales, the Central Ward, which 
has a very congested industrial population, 
has a rate of 259 deaths per 1,000, and the 
East Ward 213 per 1,000, whereas in the 
West Ward, where there is little over- 
crowding, the rate is as low as 97 per 1,000, 


Clyde Trusts New Docks. 

The Clyde Navigation Trustees have 
found it necessary to postpone the con- 
struction of their proposed docks at 
Shieidhall and certain other works for 
which they have powers to proceed. They 
are applying to the Secretary for Scotland 
for an extension of the time for the com- 
pulsory purchase of certain lands which 
they are to take over for the purpose of 
making two tidal basins, diverting and 
altering Renfrew Road, and making five 
dock tramways. Their present time 
expires on August 7, 1917, and they ask 
for an extension for an additional year. 


Factory Building in Oban. 


Considerable local interest has been 


evinced in a scheme which is at present in‘ 


contemplation for the development of ‘The 
Aird—a stretch of waste ground lying be- 


tween the Nevis and Lochy, near where 


these rivers fall into the sea. The nroject 
just now is in the embryo stage only, but 
it is understood that the proposal is to erect 
a large factory with relative blocks of 
workmen’s houses. A survey of the ground 
has just been completed. 


Factory Roofs 

A meeting of the Plans Committee of 
the Aberdeen Town Council—Councillor 
Graham, the convener, presiding— 
had under consideration six sets of plans 
of buildings of an estimated value of 
£4,000. In the case of several large exten- 
sions to public works the committee did 
not see their way to sanction the plans 
owing to the roof not being of slates. It 
is proposed strictly to adhere to the rule 
that the roofs of all buildings must be 
provided with a covering of slates or tiles. 
The other plans were approved. 


Architect's Fatal Fall. 


An inquest was held on October 19 at 
Llandudno touching the death of Mr. 
Archibald Duncan Watson, aged fifty-four, 
retired architect. Mr. Watson was one of 
the sidesmen of St. Paul’s Church, Llan- 
dudno. Some damage was done to the 


1916. 


roof of the church in the recent storm, and 
Mr. Watson, who was a heavy man, volun- 
teered to inspect the roof to ascertain the | 
nature of the damage and to advise upon } 
the work required to make it good. A 
long ladder was reared up inside the 
church. Mr. Watson desired that the 
ladder should be removed to another posi- 
tion. Before it had been refixed to the 
men’s satisfaction he ascended it. When 
he had gone up about fifteen steps there | 
was a crackling sound. Mr. Watson said 
it was all right, and continued to ascend, 
Shortly afterwards the ladder broke. Mr, 
Watson fell on his head on the tiled floor, 
and was removed to the Cottage Hospital, 
where he died. The jury returned a verdict | 
of accidental death. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

At a meeting of the Royal Technical } 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, 
Glasgow, held'in the College, Mr. James | 
Muir, vice-president, in the chair, Pro 
fessor Charles Gourlay delivered a lecture 
on “ Durham Cathedral.” The lecturer 
stated that to attempt to unravel the} 
history of one of the many medizval build: | 
ings in Britain was a most profitable | 
educational pursuit for the architectural 
craftsman, because of the excellent insight} 
into the principles and practice Of) 
medizval architecture thereby optainable | 
After quoting that the late Professor 
Freeman wrote of Durham Cathedral, 
with its adjuncts and surroundings, ag} 
“the finest Romanesque monument mM) 
Europe,” he dealt fully with the plan ane) 
design of the Cathedral, describing ifs 
beautiful situation on the banks but high 
above the level of the River Wear. TO 
enable a true appreciation of the grandeur | 
of the interior and exterior of Durham 
be made, a comparison was instituted by | 
showing views of other Romanesque 
cathedrals in England and Normandy, the) 
result showing clearly the great supe} 
riority of Durham. The Galilee, Name} 
Altars Chapel, and the monastic buildings 
were also illustrated and described. 


OBITUARY, 


Lieutenant Basil Scott Holmes. 
We greatly regret to announce the death} 
of Lieutenant Basil Scott Holmes, Machine} 
Gun Corps, who met with a fatal accident | 
when being driven in a motor-car through | 
Wandsworth on October 24 by a brother} 
officer. The only son of Chancellor Scott) 
Holmes, of Wells, he was 32 years Old,) 
and was educated at Dean Vaugham'’s 
School at Llandaff and Sherborne, and as 
an exhibitioner of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, took his degree in honours ® 
the History Tripos. After some months m 
Germany and Paris to learn the languages 
he was sent as Assistant Commissioner 10| 
Sokoto, N. Nigeria. He was, howeveér,| 
invalided home after a year’s work mm 
Africa, and took up educational work at 
the Bristol Grammar School and at Berk 
hamsted. In 1912 he was appointed Re-| 
gistrar of Students at the Architectural 
Association, Westminster. He joined the} 
A.S.C. in September, 1914, and in Novem-| 
ber got a commission in the K.R.R.C. In} 
the spring of this year he was transtegly 
to the Machine Gun Corps. In 1913 he 
married Barbara, the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Willey, of Reigate. He leaves 4) 
widow and two daughters. 


| 
| 
fi 
| 


| 
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BeOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At a special general meeting of the Society 
, Architects, held at 28, Bedford Square, 
ondon, W.C., the President, Mr. E. C. 
| Monson, F.R.I.B.A, having taken the 
jair, the minutes of the previous meeting, 
ich had been printed in the Journal, 
wre taken as read, and were confirmed and 
med. 

The Secretary announced three nomina- 
ons for membership. A ballot was then 
#<en for the following candidates for mem- 
rship, and was declared to be unani- 
ously in their favour: Bray, John San- 
rs, Cardiff ; Davidson, Thomas Malcolm, 
roonstadt, C.F.S.; Munden, Patrick 
hn, Dublin; Smith, Irwin George, Nor- 
ch. 

The scrutineers’ report on the ballot for 
ve election of officers and council, 1916-17, 
is then received, showing the following 
sections: President, Sadgrove, Edwin J., 
R.J.B.A., London. Senior Vice-Presi- 
fmt, Scott, A. Alban H., M.R.San. Inst., 
ondon, Junior Vice-President, Partridge, 
ward J., F.S.I., Richmond. Past-Presi- 
ents (ex-officio), Hamilton, E. J., Brigh- 


: 


in; Lish, J. J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
femcon, EF. C. P., F.R.I.B.A., London; 
yidmore, A. E., F.S.I., London; Tubbs, 
prey B., F.R.I.B.A., London. Honor- 
jy Secretary, Sheffield, Noel D., London. 
jonorary Treasurer, Pearson, J. Herbert, 
pndon. Honorary Librarian, Taylor, 
fred J., Bath. Delegate from South 
rican Branch, Wowsett, S. C.., Johannes- 
urg. Members of Council, London: 
@ams, Henry, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1; 
limes, George, F.R.I.B.A.; Bare, R. 
20.; Bowden, J. A.; Ellis, Herbert O.; 
ane, G. Blair; Inglis, T. Stewart; Jack- 
feebas. E.; Leslie, Col. F. S., R.E. 
yet); Moscrop-Young, F. C.; Paine, 
pee H.; Tucker, B. R: Country: 
gaumont, P. M., A.M.Inst.C.E., Maldon ; 
ancellor, B. D., Winchester; Cratney, 
idward, F.R.I.B.A., Newcastle-upon- 
yne; Davies, R. Cecil, Chester; Dickens- 
fewis, Geo. E., Aberystwyth; Gill, Harry, 
vottingham. 

‘There being no observations on the 
‘port, it was resolved that it be adopted 
d entered on the minutes. 

Mr. E. J. Hammond (Gillingham) pro- 
sed a hearty vote of thanks to the out- 
ang President, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 
10 had filled the chair for two years with 
markable success. Mr. Monson was a 
ty busy man, and he held many other 
jominent positions, but he had given a 
feat deal of time to the society’s affairs, 
‘d all that he had done had tended to its 
‘vancement. Mr. B. R. Tucker (London) 
conded the proposition, which, on being 
jit to the meeting, was carried with accla- 
yation. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., 
anked the members for their expression 
| appreciation, and expressed regret that 
wring his term of office the society had 
‘en unable to accomplish much construc- 
ve work in co-operation with other bodies, 
» they had been met with the statement 
at contentious points could not be dis- 
ssed in war time. He was of opinion that 
€ present was eminently the time for the 
olution of a constructive policy, inasmuch 
; the ordinary work of most professional 
dies had been suspended owing to the 
)t. He thought that as the tendency at 
‘> moment was for all classes to work in 
‘rmony for the common good, now was 
|2 opportunity for the discussion of con- 
Peeus matters, so that the way might be 
vared for a better understanding when 
2s€ questions were once more raised after 
>war. He then invested the new Presi- 


dent, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., 
with the chain of office, and expressed the 
hope that during his term of office peace 
would be declared and the work of the 
society taken up with renewed interest and 
energy. 

Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. 
(President), expressed his appreciation of 
the confidence of the members in electing 
him to the society’s highest honour, and 
said he would do his utmost to uphold the 
best traditions of the chair. Many of the 
newly-elected members of Council were old 
colleagues of his, and would, he knew, 
share the anxieties and responsibilities of 
the position with him. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the 
retiring officers, and members of the 
Council, the scrutineers, and the secretary 
and staff. 


THE FUTURE OF CHARING | 
CROSS. 


In the third and concluding article in the 
‘* Observer ”’ by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston 
Webb, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield on the 
Charing Cross improvement question, the 
authors suggest a general scheme. It is 
advanced only as a suggestion. There are 
many points requiring the closest investiga- 
tion before it could take more definite 
shape, but not much advance will be pos- 
sible until proposals are formulated. They 
suggest that the right solution is to shift 
the bridge and its approaches further east. 
The line of the new road-bridge and its 
approach from the Surrey side would start 
from a circle or ‘‘ rond-point ’’ at the junc- 
tion of the Waterloo with the York Road, 
and would be carried in a perfectly straight 
line from that point to the centre of the 
tower of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. This 
gives a total length of 3,300 feet from the 
centre of the “‘ rond-point ”’ to the point at 
which the axis line intersects the wall of 
St. Martin’s churchyard, a length amply 
sufficient for the suggested width of the 
new bridge, about 120 feet. The fine tower 
and spire of St. Martin’s Church would 
make a splendid architectural monument sat 
the west end of the new roadway, which 
would open up the whole of the church. 
At the intersection of the roadway with 
the West Strand a ‘‘ place’? might be 
formed, and by shifting the Charing Cross 
monument a few feet to the south this 
would also be on the axis line. (As the 
monument is modern and its site appears 
to be hypothetical there would be no seri- 
ous objection to this on historical grounds. ) 


The New Station. 


On the Surrey side the area to the south 
(or Lambeth) side of the new approach to 
the bridge would be assigned to the com- 
pany for their new station, leaving plenty 
of room for this and for a large ‘‘ place ”’ 
on the north side of the new station, 
occupying the triangular square formed by 
the existing buildings on the north-east side 
of Waterloo Road, and the facade of the 
new South-Eastern Railway station. Sv 
far as one can see, there would be practic. 
ally no restriction to the new station area 
on the Lambeth side of the approach to 
the new bridge, and a great station and 
hotel could be built here in convenient 
proximity to Waterloo Station without 
crowding the latter. There are no very im- 
portant buildings in the area proposed, and 
it would be possible to get a site here for 
the station and hotel at least four times as 
big as the present Charing Cross site, with, 
of course, extension of the line of entry for 
the rails, and without interfering with im- 


ve 
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portant traffic roads. The site could indeed 
be extended south just as far as should be 
deemed necessary. 


A Great Place.” 

From the practical point of view this 
scheme would provide ample room for the 
new station and its approaches. It would 
bring the new bridge and roadway into 
direct communication with Waterloo Road, 
a main arterial road opening up the great 
south-eastern roads. The area proposed to 
be taken over is occupied by unimportant 
buildings, owned for the most part by 
public bodies, and an opportunity would be 
given of dealing, at the same time, with 
the south approach to Waterloo Bridge, by 
far our finest bridge at present, by means 
of a triangular ‘“‘ place’’ about 600 feet 
wide at the base next the river, and some- 
thing over a thousand feet from the river 
end to the centre of the ‘‘ rond-point ’’ in 
the Waterloo Road. Ultimately the fore- 
shore, now a mud flat at low tide, should 
be reclaimed and laid out as an embank- 
ment and garden at a lower level, as on 
the opposite side of the river. On the west 
side the scheme would leave the larger part 
of the ground now occupied by the station 
and its approaches free for development, 
and would do away with Villiers Street and 
the buildings in ‘its neighbourhood. 

Lastly—and it is not the least important 
consideration—the new roadway would not 
interfere with the railway bridge, and 


would leave the company free to build their- 


new station and rearrange their traffic with 
a minimum of inconvenience. 
other advantages to the company they 
would be saved the cost of the mainten- 
ance and repair of their present bridge. 
The new bridge, being a high level bridge, 
would avoid all difficulties of navigation, 
levels and gradients, would leave free 


access from Northumberland Avenue to the- 


Embankment as at present, and would 
avoid interference with existing tramways. 
A National Monument. ~ 
On some such lines as these it seems to 
us that an unrivalled opportunity presents 
itself of carrying out a far-reaching im- 
provement in the civic architecture of Lon- 
don, a scheme of very real benefit to the 
public, and a superb national monument, 
as we all hope it will prove to be, of this 
tremendous war. On the part of ourselves 
and our Allies that war is being fought for 
high ideals, and when the war is over those 
ideals should find their expression in some 
enduring memorial that all may see and al? 
may profit by. 
There can be no finer chance than this. 


Waterloo Bridge was built in 1817, a noble 


tribute to the stark, grim courage of our 
ancestors. ‘This new bridge should be the 
symbol of the sacrifices of our country and 
the herald of the vast changes in our life 
and outlook upon life that this war must 
bring about. It should show that we have 
left behind us the poor ideals of utili- 
tarianism, and that we have set our hearts 
on other things than buying in the cheapest 
markets and selling in the dearest. There 
are models elsewhere to show what can be 
done with a bridge, the Pont Alexandre at 
Paris, the bridge at Tours, or the great 
bridge over the Garonne at Toulouse, but 
this new bridge should be something finer 
than any. The best of our engineers, our 
architects, and our sculptors should 
find their opportunity, great public bodies, 
His Majesty’s Government, the London 
County Council, the Road Board, the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, the West- 
minster City Council, and the Lambeth 
Borough Council should co-operate; and 
if any of our public men desire immortality 
here is their chance. 


Among. 


— 


the reach of everyone. 
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| PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


’ THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon. the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


eS __________ TT i 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38s. 
ADVERTISER (44), 15 years’ varied experience in 
reinforced concrete construction, desires post as 
manager or inspector. Part or whole time. Town or 
country. Excellent references.—Box 904. 


ARCHITECT is prepared to give Part Time Assist- 
ance or to prepare competitive contract, detail or 
working drawings and _ specifications, careful and 
confidentially in own office on reasonable terms.— 
Apply M., 70, Belsize-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ARCHITECT’S Chief Assistant, disengaged shortly ; 
33- married ;*ineligible; 17; years experience ; work- 
drawings, details, specifications, quantities, 
measuring work, adjusting accounts ; 
estate work.—Box 912. 


ing ra 
supervision, d 
surveying, levelling, 


BUILDER’S Assistant or Manager requires Situa- 
tion. Over military age. Wide experience 10 all 
branches of building and jobbing trade. Office 
routine, estimating quantities, supervision generally 
throughout. Good testimonials,—Pavey, 27, Canter- 
bury-road, Sittingbourne. 


BUILDER’S Manager, Clerk of Works, or General 
Foreman, used to large contracts, Government 
works, Disengaged. Age 45.—W. G., 14, Fielding- 
road, West Kensington, London. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman (disengaged) wants 
job. Town, country, or abroad. Experienced in all 
branches of the trade, including ferro-concrete. 
Life abstainer, First-class employers’ references.— 
W., 2, St. Mary’s-road, South Norwood, 8.E. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engagement. 
Good manager. Excellent references. Used to W.O. 
and public contracts, Carpenter and joiner, Town, 
country, or abroad. Good timekeeper.—Foot, Lacey- 
green, Princes Risboro’, Bucks. 


BUILDER’S General or Working Foreman requires 
engagement; fourteen years’ experience on various 
classes of work; London and country; good refe- 
rences: by trade, carpenter and joiner; any offer 
considered: now disengaged.—Curtis, 509, Waterside, 
Chesham, Bucks. 913 


BUILDER’S General Foreman just disengaged. Com- 
petent, reliable, good draughtsman and manager of 
men. Excellent references—C. W. 6, Roland-road, 


Walthamstow, N.E. 908 
CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman. Age 43. Ex- 
tensive London experience in all trades. Good de- 
tail draughtsman. Taking off quantities. Manage- 


ment of men, and with good working foreman, Jobs 
completed to £18,000.—Charies, 48, Hadyn Park-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


FOREMAN Painter (Working). Good colourman. 
Expert manager of men. Can turn work out quick. 
Well up in all class of work, Age 48. Any distance, 
First-class references.—Foreman, 312, Coldharbour- 
lane, Brixton. 


PAPERHANGER (over twenty years’ London, West 
End, experience) wants piecework. Well up in all 
specials, panelling, etc.; best work only. Town or 
country,—Robert Clifton, 31, Ospringe-road, Kentish 
Town, London, N.W. 905 


PIECEWORK Wanted. Brickwork, pointing, ground- 
work, carpentry, etc. Old or new work. The whole 
building taken piecework. Excellent references, Dis- 
charged from R.E.—A. Cosstick, 136, Whitestill-road, 
Brentford. 


PLUMBER. Experienced. Lead-laying and sanitary. 
—Address [Plumber, 34, Station-road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 


WAR-TIME assistance (temporary or occasional) 
offered by advertiser; wide experience building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimates, etc. 
—Stone, 12a, Brewer-street, Victoria. 911 


WORKING Foreman (Painter and Grainer) wants 
permanent situation. Good references.—H. S., 110, 
Wellington-road, Holloway, London, N. 


Contract Open, 
9d. per line. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF LAMBETH. 


SAWN STONE PAVING FLAGS. 


The LAMBETH BOROUGH COUNCIL invites 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY and DELIVERY of 5,000 
superficial feet of 2} in. SAWN STONE PAVING 
FLAGS trom Yorkshire or Lancashire Quarries. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained from MR HENRY 
EDWARDS, C.E., Borough Engineer. 

Sealed Tenders must be delivered to the under- 
signed not later than 12 o’clock noon on THURS- 
DAY, 9th November, 1916. 

BRUCE PENNY, 
Town Clerk. 
Lambeth Town Hall, 
Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 

The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk (ineligible) for City office, 
Chiefly for abstracting timesheets and wages.—Apply, 
with references, experience, age, and _ salary.— 
Box 914. 


BUILDER’S Assistant wanted. Good at measuring, 
plan, and estimating, Wages £2 10s. per week.— 
Letter only to F. E. Inder, 98, Camberwell-road. 


FIREPROOF  Flooring.—Wanted, sub-contractor, 
accustomed to shuttering and erecting.—Box 915. 


MARBLE Masons wanted, Used to general work.— 
M. & R. Moore, Times Wharf, New North-road, N. 


PRIME Cost Clerk required who has a knowledge of 
estimating for a jobbing builder’s business. Send 
references and state salary required.—Bostels, 
Worthing. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND a we td FOR ENGINEERING 
RK, 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO,, LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson's, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


JOBBING Builder’s for sale, North London. Owner - 


military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation,—Box 909. 


REINFORCED Concrete.—Advertiser wishes partner- 
ship in established business specialising in Concrete 
work. Turnover £10,000—£15,000. Large experience 
in carrying on work, surveying, quantities, specifica- 
tions. Principals only.—Box 916. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.I.B,A. EXAMINATIONS, 
Special personal system ot preparations by cor- 


respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley) 


(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
: and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, andj highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds, 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 

an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 
_ The 6, and the 18, months’ S.I. Courses commence 
in September, Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


Under a Deed of Assignment,—Re H. K. Nicholls and 
C. W. Chamberlain (trading as Nicholls, Chamber- 
lain & Co.).—By Order of the Trustee, 
SEVEN SISTERS-ROAD, N.—The valuable MODERN 
STOCK-IN-TRADE and PLANT of a BUILEDRS’ 
MERCHANT and IRONMONGER—fifty-eight B.B. 
and Allbright stoves, ranges, and kitcheners with 
brass, copper, and armour bright mounts, old 
Dutch enamelled and other tile surrounds, slabs, 
panels, and hearths, stove fittings, a large quantity 
of stove canopies, frets, mantels and metal, w.c. 
seat standards, lavatory basin frames, grids, fan- 
lights, inspection covers and frames, step risers, 
the stock of L.C.C. and r.w. goods, heavy branch 
pieces, junctions, bends, stack pipe, guttering, 
r.w. fittings, gutter brackets, ete., about 2,000 ft. 
of coated and black steam and gas tube, a large 
stock of galvanised, black, and coated steam and 


gas connections and fittings, sanitary bins, boilers, | 


furnace pans, cross garnet, lift and rise and butt 
hinges, a well-assorted stock of builders’ ironmongery 
and brasswork, locks, latches, door furniture, 
brackets, axle pulleys, postal knockers, sash 
fasteners and catches, casement stays, bolts, 
Kenrick’s pulleys, rubber goods, plumber’s foundry, 
lavatory, boiler, bib and stop cocks, unions, bath 
wastes, ball valves, lead traps, solder, nails, brads, 
screws, glazed ware, pedestals and pans, lavatory 
basins, w.c, flap and other seats, a large stock of 
enamelled and glazed tiles, slips, etc., in various 
antique and other patterns, small stock of glass, 
the stock of paints in oil, japans, varnishes, dry 
colours, 1.0, putty, and tar, the plant—a warehouse 
crane with winch, platform, weighing machine, 
counter scales, valuable showroom wall and stove 
exhibition fittings, office furniture, safe, Williams's 
typewriting machine, and effects, which will be 
SOLD by AUCTION by 
MR. H. W. SMITH at No. 2a, YONGE PARK, 
Seven Sisters-road, N., on THURSDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 9, at ELEVEN o’clock. On view day prior. 
Catalogues from Messrs. A. G. WESTACOTT & CO., 
Accountants and Auditors, 155, Fenchurch-street, 
E.C.; and at the AUCTION OFFICES, 6, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Without Reserve. 
To Clear Site, 


On View TUESDAY. SALE WEDNESDAY next, | 
f 


NOVEMBER 1, at 12.30. 

MESSRS. HOOKER & WEBB will SELL by 
AUCTION, ST. STEPHEN’S LODGE, 2, Pond-street. 
Hampstead. Buildings demolished, 50,000 ft. 23 by 
3, 21 by 7, 3 by 9, 1 by 6! flooring, fittings, several 
thousand feet York stone paving, 1,500 ft, iron rail- 
ings, gates, and 4-in. hot-water pipes, greenhouse, 
bricks—Catalogue on SITE and at the AUC- 
TIONEERS’ OFFICE, Croydon. 
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DETAIL OF CEILING AT *‘ DEYSBROOK.” LIVERPOOL. 


: 
WITH PAINTED DECORATIONS 
BY ALFRED STEVENS. 
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Es Dil Te O:RtPAgiS | 


HE street “war-shrine” movement is rapidly 
spreading. It has reached the Midlands, and 
Manchester and Liverpool are considering it. 

By way of commentary, a writer in the “Liverpool 
Daily Post” shudders at the notion of “every other 
street having some crude or tawdry tablet,” but praises 
the London shrines as being usually of tasteful design. 
“ This,” he says, “is due to the fact that those who 
have fostered the movement have standardised and 
exectited wholesale a number of acceptable patterns.” 
His blame, like “crusty Christopher’s,” is more toler- 
able than his praise ; for who that has hopes and fears 
for art can avoid repugnance at this wholesale and 
standardising business? If multiplication of patterns 1s 
unavoidable, it is well that the patterns should be taste- 
fully chosen ; but it is also well to discriminate between 
what is proper to war-memorials and what is allowable 
for wall-paper. Frankly, we regard the street-shrine 
movement with considerable distrust, not solely 
because it originated in this country as a newspaper 
enterprise, but because true and deep respect for 
sacrifice recoils from any approach to mawkish excess, 
and refuses to be commercially standardised and sen- 
sationally exploited. “Let there be nothing in excess” 
is a principle of art that seems to apply quantitatively 
as well as qualitatively ; and if these street memorials 
are to compete in thousands with the advertisement 
hoardings, which vulgarise rather than democratise art, 
they may possibly dissipate in driblets the volume of 
emotional interest which should find stately and digni- 
fied expression and’ serene environment. 


* * * » 


Peace also hath her memorials, and it is gratifying 
to find that many of them are being designed by 
architects. Mrs. Claudine Paston Brown was for more 
than twenty years an energetic social worker in 
Wimbledon, and to her memory a tablet, designed by 
Sir T. Graham Jackson, R.A. has been placed in 
Wimbledon Public Library. Here are three good 
points—the memorial commemorates a civilian, it was 
designed by an architect, and it is appropriately 
housed. There is some considerable danger that, in 
the very laudable eagerness to honour the heroes of 
war, merely civic achievements will go unregarded, and 
the present example to the contrary is therefore the 
more welcome, especially since the subject is a lady. 
It is unnecessary to emphasise the second point; but 
the third encourages the larger hope for library design 
—that a public library should not consist of a mere 
stone or brick box for books, but should fulfil other 
social functions which, with one exception, need not 
be mentioned here. In most libraries that have 
a vestibule there is a marked tendency to 
place in it local memorials of various kinds, whether 
or not the architect anticipated this practice. Why not 
frankly recognise that the public library is a potential 


| 


Valhalla, and design it accordingly >—always bearing] 

in mind that a free library is for this purpose more} 

suitable than a.church that is open on only two days a) 

week, and then for purposes which religiously exclude 

the inspection of memorials. 
* * * a 


A contract remains binding, although suspended by) 
order of the Minister of Munitions. ‘That is the effect| 
of the judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Bray in the) 
action brought by the Metropolitan Water Board| 
against Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co. A declaration) 
that the contract was still in force was sought by the 
Board, and the defendants contended that as perform-, 
ance had become impossible and illegal the contract! 
had ceased to exist, and that they were therefore| 
justified in removing and selling portions of the plant 
with which the contract (for two reservoirs at Staines) 
was being executed when the Ministry ordered that the 
work must stop. As the law stands, Mr. Justice Bray 
could only find for the plaintiffs on the main issue, bul 
he made no order as to the plant which had _beer| 
removed. It is nevertheless sufficiently clear that < 
contractor whose work has been suspended by order oj) 
the Ministry of Munitions must leave his plant on the 
job. He may not remove it for use on Governmen' 
work, or on private work with which he may proceet 
by licence, or for sale to some contractor who is moré 
fortunately situated than himself. It is his property (Or, 
rather, it is po zem. the property of the building 
owner), but he may not realise on it, no matter how 
great his need, which is by no means to be measured by 
the wealth and standing of the defendants in thi 
action. Where it is, there it may rest and rust and rot 
for all the relief the law can give him. Such instance) 
must be innumerable, and no doubt the organisec 
master-builders and contractors have brought (or ari 
bringing) the matter to the notice of the Government 
The appearance of the Metropolitan Water Boar 
against Dick, Kerr, and Co., should strengthen the cas! 
for relief ; for while it failed to vindicate the contracto 
it is valuable as exhibiting and defining one of thi 
many grievous hardships which the war has inflictet 
upon him. 

A cablegram from Melbourne announces an _exten| 
sion of the time for receiving designs for the Federal 
Parliament House Competition to April 30, 1917. Thi 
will be recognised as a step in the right direction] 
although it halts at the wrong end of the month- 
the adventure wearing a first-of-April air; but th 
extension should have covered the duration of th| 
war. Whether the announcement implies final decisio: 
by the Government to disregard the advice of 
R.I.B.A. and other professional organisations, © 
whether the extension is merely an automatic detail © 
delegated authority, is not absolutely evident, but } 


Jouses a dismal foreboding that the Government are 

rectly responsible for it, and that it signifies their 
termination to proceed. Why, in face of the most 
¢rmest advice, based on every reason of fairness, 
y triotism, and practical wisdom, the Federal Govern- 
ent should remain obdurate, is inexplicable to those 
10 are solely concerned with the merits of the case ; 
d one suspects that the situation is governed by 
litical expediency. It is simply inconceivable that, 
art from some such malign influence, the Federal 
yvernment should have arrived at a decision which is 
(monstrably unwise, and, alternatively, could only 
I regarded as immoral. Party emergencies might 
plain, but could not excuse it. 


* * * » 


A review (in the “Times Literary Supplement”), 
faded “The Problem of Organic Form,” naturally 
ares the architect, who will overcome his disappoint- 
nt at finding that it deals with animal morphology 
yen he comes upon such illuminating passages as 
's: “Keen intellectual combatants are still arguing, 
a Cuvier and Geoffroy argued, whether function has 
H: priority of form or form of function, albeit this 
sms suspiciously like debating whether the stream 
siditions the character of its bed or the bed the 
buracter of the stream. Both views surely state part 
he truth.” Or, to descend from these cold scientific 
aghts, a lazy man may make a soft bed and a soft 
91a lazy man. Reciprocity, or interaction, is too 
yen overlooked, especially by the engineer who is so 
er for frank expression of function that he con- 
tantly exposes his unclothed skeleton to the 
«ndalised public gaze. He produces, ¢.g., Charing 
4yss Bridge, which affrights humanity because it 
onts nature. But that there is a certain amount of 
ve-and-take between form and function is no news 
che architect, who is aware that the general advice 
could from within outward, or to base the design 
yn the plan, does not mean that he should lay out his 
1 without so much as a fleeting thought of external 
fct. It implies, rather, that for no single moment 
Fuld he become absorbed in the one to the exclusion 
the other; and so, to some slight extent, form may 
> priority of function. 


fr. Walter Long, who on October 31 received a 
cutation on arterial roads, did not greatly encourage 
t's hopes on that head. He emphasised the money 
iculty, and made it quite clear that, personally, he 
uch more interested in housing and sanitation than 
loads, and that at present he is thinking solely of 
1 war, to which all his time and strength must be 
in. That is no doubt a very proper frame of mind 
1 Minister, even though he happens to be President 
/he Local Government Board, which is not a con- 
/4ously militant department, but, as Mr. Alderman 
fester said in introducing the deputation (at which 
Aston Webb represented the R.I.B.A.), “England 
l have a future,” to which even war-time emer- 
"1és should not make us entirely and ecstatically 
yous. Mr. Long did not definitely suggest that 
(leputation was inopportune, nor could such a sug- 
‘'on have been passed unchallenged. If there is 
one virtue in which this country 1s flagrantly and 
‘|orably lacking it is that of looking ahead, and of 
T2iving more than one object on the horizon ; and 
‘aration in advance is an essential virtue of town- 
ang. It is no doubt expedient, as a rule, to keep 
Frate things apart; but housing, sanitation, and 
tial roads, should stand together in more or less 
Hate relationship—a fact which Mr. Walter Long 
Seemingly failed to grasp. When the war is over, 
bes devote himself energetically to the housing 
&10n, letting the Road Board do what it will in the 

Matter ; and so “chaos is come again ”—division 


| 


| 
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where there should be unity. But the question of 
arterial roads is not determined by the momentary 
attitude of the President of the Local Government 
Board for the time being. Mobilisation on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude will have opened the eyes of 
the military authorities, and industrial expansion will 
heighten the effect. It will be impossible to shelve the 
problem of arterial roads; and as the housing question 
is inextricably involved in it, mere commonsense 
utilitarianism demands that the two things shall be 
considered in conjunction. 


flats, it is noted, have acquired fresh popularity in 
Liverpool as they, have in London and in many other 
towns. This is, of course, a direct consequence of the 
war, and does not denote a revival of the ephemeral 
craze which made flats fashionable. It is dictated by 
the halt in housing, by the dearth of domestic servants 
who have been attracted to war work of various kinds, 
by the emergencies attending hasty khaki weddings, 
and by the relinquishment of larger establishments. 
These conditions being but temporary, it would be 
unsafe to infer that further provision for them should 
be made. Increase in the rents of medium-sized 
houses may possibly improve the prospects for flats, 
because, while their rents must certainly share in the 
upward movement, tenants will hope to save on Service, 
social functions, and other concomitants, which render 
nouse-dwelling relatively dearer on the balance ; but 
we apprehend that the movement towards flats will not 
last very much longer than the duration of the war, 
and that formidable competition may be expected from 
the extensive erection of middle-class houses of rather 
smaller size than those now prevalent, but abating no 
jot of architectural amenity. Indeed, one would rather 
expect a tendency to make amends for the contraction 
in size by a closer attention to details of design and 
decoration ; and as there will be a refinement of scale, 
so there will follow a corresponding diminution on the 
expansive sumptuousness which, somewhat overdone 
in the larger houses, would become coarse and cumber- 
some in the small. It would not be surprising if there 
were to ensue a revival of the delicate art of miniature 
painting. Chippendale grace will pervade the interior ; 
wherein Greek elegance will combine with Japanese 
economy. Nothing in a room shall be superfluous, and 
every object shall justify its presence by its beauty. 
Herein is an unprecedented opportunity for the arts 


and crafts protagonists and their effective army of 
disciples. 


York House, which has come into prominence by the 
King’s having granted it as the official residence of Sir 
William Robertson, the chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, is attached to St. James’s Palace, which from the 
time of the burning of Whitehall. in the reign of 
William IIT., to the occupation of Buckingham Palace 
by Queen Victoria, was the sole London palace of 
sovereignty. Tradition has it that the building stands 
on the site of a hospital for lepers founded in the tenth 
century, and that for the rebuilding Henry VIII. chose 
Holbein for his architect ; but, with the exception of the 
old red-brick gateway, the chapel adjoining, and a 
portion of the presence chamber, the building was 
destroyed by fire in 1809, and it was then that it was 
superseded in its functions by Buckingham Palace. In 
the Great Council Chamber the odes of the Poets 
Laureate were formerly recited or sung before the King 
and Queen. Charles II. and James II. were born at St 
James’s, where Charles I, spent the last night before 
his execution, passing the next morning—January 30, 
1649—guarded by a regiment of foot, to the scaffold 
before Whitehall, mounting it at the spot now indicated 
by a small tablet let into the wall of Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting House. 
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THE RE-PLANNING OF CHARING GCROSs: 


1916. 


| 
{1 


| 


The statement of the case for the re-planning of Charing 
“ Observer” by Mr. John Burns, M.P., Sir Aston Webb, 
convenient form of a pamphlet which has for 


Cross which has been published in a series of articles in t} 
R.A., and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., has now been issued in t\ 


frontispiece the scheme whic. 


h is reproduced on the next page. The folowing extras 
; a 


are taken from the text of the pamphlet. 


HE idea of transferring Charing Cross Station to 
the Surrey side of the river and forming a new 
roadway bridge between Waterloo and West- 

minster Bridges has long been familiar to those who 
have the improvement of London at heart, but the 
recent action of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
has raised the whole question as a vital issue, even 
amidst the all-absorbing interests of the war. To the 
public it is the most important project that has been 
presented since the days of the Thames Embankment. 
Indeed, it would inaugurate a transformation of 
London not less wonderful than that splendid enter- 
prise. The nver is, esthetically, London's greatest 
asset, and it is really a monstrous thing that the very 
finest point of the river, from which westward one looks 
to the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, Scotland 
Yard, and the new County Council Hall, and eastward 
to the City, with its multitudinous spires and the 
glorious dome of St. Paul’s, should be occupied by this 
ugly railway bridge and Charing Cross Station. 

Moreover, some method of relieving the traffic across 

the river has become an absolute necessity. The incon- 
venience of getting to the south side of the river, and 
the congestion of trafhc on Westminster, and particu- 
larly on Waterloo Bridge, is familiar and intolerable ; 
a new traffic bridge between those two points will 
sooner or later become a necessity, and this 1s a matter 
‘n which the ratepayers of London should take a very 
keen interest. What may be costly now will be doubly 
costly later on. Vast sums have had to be spent in 
undoing the harm done in past generations through 
ignorance, indifference, and total want of prescience. 
Great municipal improvements are like the Sibylline 
leaves. The chance, once missed, is gone for ever, and 
it is from bitter experience of the lost opportunities of 
the past that we are slowly learning to look ahead. The 
public case for the transfer of the station and the con- 
struction of the new bridge appears to us to be 
established on unshakable grounds. 

Nor is it to be supposed that those who urge this 
case are actuated in the slightest degree by any feeling 
of hostility to the company. The railway company 1S 
endeavouring to serve the public in its own way; our 
contention is that we can show them a more excellent 
way ; and that there is no need for a general deadlock 
as between the company and the public. These things 
are apt to be handled too exclusively from a utilitarian 
point of view, and it is here that the intelligent public, 
keenly interested in this matter, can help. It is from 
this point of view, and not to advocate any architectural 
caprice, that we now give a sketch of the history of the 
whole question, offer certain criticisms from the point 
of view of civic architecture, and make a suggestion as 
to a possible solution of the problem. 

The present Charing Cross Bridge was constructed 
in 1859, from the designs of Sir John Hawkshaw. It 
was on the site of the old Hungerford suspension foot- 
bridge, and Hawkshaw made use of the piers which 
were provided on the old bridge to carry the towers for 
the suspension chains. With this exception the whole 
of the old bridge was removed and reconstructed as the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge. Hawkshaw’s design was in 

six spans, three over the Thames and three over the 
Embankment, and he formed new piers with hollow 
iron cvlinders 10 ft. in diameter above. water, since 
filled in with concrete. The width out to out of the 
cylinders was 59 ft. In 1882-88 the bridge was 
widened by the provision of three additional lines on 


the Westminster side, to a width of 110.0 ft. out to o| 
of the superstructure. In 1900 the company appli 
to Parliament for permission to widen the bridge | 
three additional lines on the City side, adding 54.6 
to the width of the superstructure, and giving a tol 
width of 164.6 ft. This was granted by Parliame| 
and the approval of the necessary authorities Ww 
obtained by 1902. Nothing, however, was done 
carry out this scheme of widening, nor has anythi 
been done since. 
It was not till the present year that the compa 
substituted their scheme of strengthening the bnd 
for their project of widening it. Their proposals | 
strengthening the bridge, or, rather, the original bnd 
of 1859 built under Hawkshaw, are: To build & 
masonry piers between each pair of columns standi 
in the river, each pier to be 40 ft. long by 24 ft. Wi 
with sides battered. On the top of these piers it! 
“proposed to erect a pair of balanced cantilevel 
(Mr. Tempest’s evidence) 14 ft. apart, bolted down! 
the piers, and overhanging beyond their face 37 
and to bridge the intervening space of 63 ft. betwe 
the opposite ends of cantilevers with connecting gitd 
on the top of the cantilevers secured with “ all kinds 
bolts, bent irons, and angle irons.” These constructi 
would catch up the underside of the transverse gird 
carrying the rails, which are suspended from the ex 
ing lattice girders. Mr. Tempest gave it as his opin 
that the proposed iron arch would improve the appt 
ance of the bridge, though on the Westminster side 
bridge would show the existing square-heai 
openings, while on the side of the City it would pres 
these arches. | 
In May of this year the scheme came before a Sel 
Committee of the House of Lords, where it} 
opposed by the gas companies on the ground that t 
alterations to the bridge would obstruct the naviga 
of their coaling steamers to gasworks above the bric 
and in addition by representatives of the Lon} 
County Council, the Port of London, and by spe 
instructions from the House of Lords to the 5é 
Committee, by the Royal Institute of British Att 
tects, and the London ‘Society. The greater pat} 
the proceedings were taken up with the examina} 
of witnesses in relation to technical points of 1 
navigation and bridge construction, and their Li 
ships paid somewhat scanty attention to the evidk 
on the really vital issue of the whole affair—namelt! 
effect on a great scheme for the improvement 
London—although that evidence was given by} 
representative men as Mr. John Burns, Sir W. Li 
Sir Lionel Earle, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. Anc 
Tavlor. Their Lordships passed the preamble oll 
Bill; but on its appearance before the House of C 
mons the Bill was rejected by the House, on the m¢ 
of Sir W. Essex, supported by Mr. John Burns} 
other speakers. : 
The opponents of the Bill in Committee had a! 

for its postponement for two years after the wa) 
order to allow time for the consideration of 4 
schemes. ; | 
The objections to Charing Cross Station are 0) 
fold. Sir Francis Dent, the general manager, | 
unnaturally attached much importance to having 
station on the north side of the river, pointing tl 
possibilities it afforded of through communicé 
There might be force in this, if the station were | 
rebuilt on the south side without a new road-bridy 


| 
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SCALE OF FEET 


| Scheme for a New Bridge across the Thames at Charing Cross and 
f a New Station on the South Side of the River, By Mr. John Burns, 
j Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 
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its logical corollary ; but that road-bridge is an essential 
part of the whole scheme, and given that on a 
sufficiently ample scale the fancied difficulties of access 
to and from the south side would disappear. The 
present station is clearly too small for its purpose. Its 
approach for motors and carriages is absurdly con- 
stricted, as anyone may realise who recalls the hopeless 
mix-up of taxis and the babel of the station inside and 
out on the arrival of the Continental trains. 

From the traffic point of view there is nearly always 
a block opposite Charing Cross in consequence of the 
whole of the station traffic debouching on to the Strand 
at right angles in a very crowded part. Sir W. Lever, 
a witness of first-rate authority in this matter, said in 
evidence: “The congestion of traffic in London is 
accountable for the extraordinarily high rates that 
have to be paid for cartage, moving goods inside 
London, which are certainly not less than three times 
the rate of the dearest towns I know of.” He also said: 
“Tam perfectly certain that it is impossible to have an 
adequate station for Continental traffic at Charing 
Cross,” the total area of which is said to be some four 
acres, aS compared with some thirteen acres of the new 
Victoria Station. 

The station and the hotel are even more hideous than 
the bridge itself, which Mr. Burns aptly described as 
“that ugly red oxide Behemoth which sprawls from 
north to south.” After all, there is something in archi- 
tecture as the visible symbol of a country’s greatness. 
Great statesmen of other countries have appreciated 
this in the past. Colbert, for instance, who laid the 
foundation of the artistic supremacy of France, 
reminded Louis XIV. that the greatness of princes was 
measured in future ages by the greatness of their 
buildings, and though the British Government has been 
supremely indifferent to all the arts, we need not 
suppose that this callous insensibility is a law of nature, 
or even part of the constitution of the country. The 
S.E.R. and L.C.D.R. might well learn a lesson from the 
courage and enterprise of their neighbour at Waterloo, 
and concentrate on a worthier effort. 

The crying need for a roadway bridge from Charing 
Cross to the Surrey side becomes greater every year— 
first, in order to facilitate the traffic, and, secondly, for 
the development of the Surrey shore. The distance 
between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges is greater 
than that of any two other London bridges. The 
distance between London Bridge and Southwark is 
about 480 yards, between Blackfriars and Waterloo 
g6o0 yards, between Waterloo and Westminster 1,200 
yards. The enormous increase in traffic over the two 
latter bridges is shown by the Board of Trade Returns, 
and, owing to their congested state, Waterloo Bridge 
will certainly have to be widened unless relief is given 
by the formation of a new road bridge from Charing 
Cross to the Surrey side. 

It is quite clear that the London County Council has 
never lost sight of this great chance of improving 
London, and in the proceedings before the Select 
Committee Mr. Andrew Taylor, Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, undertook, if their 
Lordships threw out the Bill, “to take all 
necessary steps for bringing to a _ focus. the 
actual carrying out of the scheme.” The London 
County Council was, he said, unanimous in opposing 
the Bill, and he undertook to lay the matter before the 
Council in order to get an assurance that he might 
communicate with all the authorities concerned, a 
most welcome announcement, for the London County 
Council is undoubtedly the authority to take up and 
carry through this great scheme for the improvement 
of the mighty city over whose destinies they preside. 
With the London County Council would co-operate, it 
is hoped, His Majesty’s Government, the Port of 
London, the Corporation of the City of London, the 
Westminster City Council, and the Lambeth Borough 
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Council; and on this basis and with goodwill all round 
there is every reason to hope that negotiations with the 
company would be conducted to a .successful issue. 
The company should get what it wants on the other 
side of the river, and the bridge itself should be a 
national monument in the fullest sense of the word. 
On‘some such lines as the scheme here illustrated it 


seems to the authors that an unrivalled opportunity - 


presents itself of carrying out a far-reaching 1mprove- 
ment in the civic architecture of, London, a scheme of 


‘very real benefit to the public, and a superb national 


monument, as we all hope it will prove to be, of this 
tremendous war. On the part of ourselves and our 
Allies that war is being fought for high ideals, and 
when the war is over those ideals should find their 
expression in some enduring memorial that all may see 
and all may profit by. There can be no finer chance 
than this. Waterloo Bridge was built in 1817, a noble 
tribute to the stark, grim courage of our ancestors. 
This new bridge should be the symbol of the sacrifices 
of our country and the herald of the vast changes in our 
life and outlook upon life that this war must bring 
about. It should show that we have left behind us the 
poor ideals of utilitarianism, and that we have set our 
hearts on other things than buying in the cheapest 
markets and selling in the dearest. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Cost of Daylight in Comparison with Electric 
Light. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—There seems to be so much misappre- 
hension, particularly amongst architects, as to the 
point that daylight costs nothing, and such a 
tendency to sacrifice valuable space to secure day- 
light illumination when artificial hghting could 
provide illumination far more effectively and cheaply, 
that I should like you to publish the following letter 
written to the ‘‘ Lighting Journal’’ of New York, by 
Mr. M. Luckiesh,-of the Laboratories of the National 
Electric Lamp Association of Cleveland: 

‘‘In lighting discussions it 1s not uncommon to 
hear such statements as this; ‘a great virtue of day- 
light is that it costs nothing.’ Outdoors this 1s 
usually true, but in the vast field of human activities 
where artificial light aids and competes with natural 
light, such a statement is absurd. From the stand- 
point of construction, openings such as windows and 
skylights are not costless. In other words, interest 
upon a permanent investment as well as a mainten- 
ance cost must be charged to the daylighting, and 
therefore at once it ceases to be free from cost. 
Furthermore, when the value of land, especially in 
large cities, is considered, a light court in the middle 
of a multi-storeyed building adds to the cost of day- 
light. In sucha case a large area of rental space is 
sacrificed for the purpose of admitting daylight, and 
it appears that the cost of daylight would not be 
inconsiderable. Of course, light courts provide 
ventilation, but it seems possible that ventilation 
could be provided without such a great sacrifice of 
space. 

‘“The discussion could be carried further to the 
consideration of valuable wall space in stores where 
rental prices are high, and possibly even in factories. 

‘By no means is this comment designed to 
suggest the abolishment of daylight even in cases 
where it might be found too costly, but rather to 
suggest that some architect, who may have figures 
available, should favour us with a discussion of the 
cost of daylight.’’ F. W. WILLCox. 

General Manager, Lamp and Wiring Supplies 
Dept., British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 

London, E.C. 
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Design for a Commemorative Column, 

HIS is by Mr. Arnold P. Hodges, a student at thy 
Architectural Association School of Architec 

ture (now directed by Mr. Robert Atkinson 
F.R.LB.A.). It shows a_ graceful compositio; 
based largely on French examples, and is of specia| 
interest at the present time, when all monument 
and columns of a commemorative nature have aj 
intense significance. 


Doorway in R.I.B.A. Council Room. 
The doors and door-frames in No. 9, Condu 
Street, the building which forms the headquarter! 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, are admuir 
able examples of eighteenth century domestic wood 
work. The doors themselves, of mahogany, ar 
excellent pieces of joinery, and the door frames, wit| 
enriched architraves, friezes, and cornices, exhibj 
the same good workmanship and refinement ¢ 
design. The door frames are painted. 


South Wales and Monmouthshire School of Mine 
Situated at Treforest, in the heart of the coz 
mining industry of South Wales, this school, the onl| 
one of its kind in the district, has been establishe} 
for technical training in the science of mining. Th 
existing Forest House, a stone-built mansion, hal 
been extensively enlarged, altered and rearrange 
and a new block connected to the older building b} 
corridors has been added. Fortunately the height 
of the storeys were greater than 1s usual in suc 
buildings, so that all the rooms as adapted ar 
pleasant and airy. The new block, on the left « 
the plan, is of fire-resisting construction, the wal| 
being substantially built of stone and the floor 
stairs, beams, stanchions, and roof of reinforce 
concrete. On the inside the walls of the rooms @ 
faced with glazed brick dadoes, with buff presse 
brick above. The buildings are lighted by ele. 
tricity, and power cables are also laid on for tl 
electrical machines and accumulators. A. lars 
water main is brought into the mechanical worksh¢ 
for turbine purposes, and a gas main for the vario 
gas engines. On reference to the plan it will | 
seen that the administrative rooms and lecture roon 
are housed in the older portion, while the laboratom 
and workshops are housed in the new block. In tl 
older block are the museum, which is fitted wi) 
cases for geological specimens, the office and dire) 
tors’ room, and the board room, each with separa) 
cloak-room and lavatories. The corridor 
students has a separate entrance between the ty 
blocks, and adjoming the students’ corridor 4a| 
lavatories, cloak and common rooms, staff lavatori) 
and lecturers’ rooms. This corridor also commu! 
cates with a well-equipped electrical lecture room.| 
coverec way leads to the workshops. The mechanic! 
laboratory, the mechanical workshop, and_ t/ 
electrical workshop are each 16 ft. high. Thy 
are equipped in the most complete and lavish mann) 
with every kind of machinery used in mining work! 
experimental purposes. Included in the equipme, 
are a fine turbine, testing machine, gas engines,) 
Babcock and Wilcox boiler, steam engines, 4) 
electric motors. In the electrical laboratory the? 
is a very large switch-board. The whole of the fir; 
foor front of the older building is devoted to 
drawing offices. The main landing is used ! 
museum purposes, the other rooms comprisi} 
preparation and photographic rooms, and chemic} 
mechanical, and geological lecture rooms, with St! 
lecturers’ private rooms near. There is also a Sm 
geological laboratory. The first floor of the 24 
block has a corridor 10 ft. wide, from which 4 
approached the chemical, physical, and mini: 
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aboratories. There are also a gas-testing labora- 
ory, retort room and balance room. The mining 
ecture room is also situated in this block. The 
nining laboratory contains a ‘‘ Sturtevant’’ fan and 
i “‘Sirocco’’ fan. In the basement of the older 
yuilding, under the cloak room, are the accumulator 
ind battery rooms. All the rooms are furnished 
hroughout in polished oak, and the laboratory and 
ecture room fittings have been specially designed, 
mbodying the latest ideas. Each draught chamber 
ind fume closet is separately ventilated by a small 
‘lectric fan. The whole of the work was carried 
ut under the direction of the architects, Messrs. 


feather and Wilson, FF.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff. 


An Old Oak Staircase. 

This fine oak staircase was discovered in an old 
1ouse at Tunbridge Wells, which is said to have been 
he only hostel in the town in the time of Queen 
Anne, who was frequently entertained there. The 
kouse was condemned and pulled down some time 


ago. The graceful design of the balusters is worthy 
of attention, and a curious feature is the treatment 
of the handrail, which cuts right through the string 
in an unusual manner. The reason for this is not 
quite obvious, as it does not seem to have been called 
for by any structural need. 


THE BAPTISTERY, VOLTERRA. 


HIS building is remarkable as an early example of 
constructive dichromy, materials of two colours 
decorating the doorway. This colour effect is 

necessarily lost in the present reproduction; but the 
form is even more interesting than the colouring, and 
the method of coursing the masonry is more arresting 
than either. Although the Baptistery has been freely 
ascribed to the late seventh or early eighth century, 
there can be but little doubt that much of the work is 


of the thirteenth. The font is by Andrea di Sansovino, 


and the ciborium by Mino da Fiesole. 


THE BAPTISTERY, VOLTERRA, TUSCANY. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Memorial Tablet in a Public Library. 

A memorial tablet, designed by Sir T. 
Graham Jackson, R.A., to Mrs. Claudine 
Paston Brown, one of the foremost social 
workers in Wimbledon for over twenty 
years, has been unveiled in Wimbledon 
Public Library. 

Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone. 
and Son, of 
London and Liverpool, have been en- 
trusted with the new fibrous plaster 
modelled ceiling to the auditorium at the 
Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone. 
The architect is Mr. A. Robert Bowles, 
A.M.I.C.E., M.R.S.I., of Folkestone. 


Messrs. John Tanner 


Charitable Builders. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Infirmaries Collec- 
tions Committee, the secretary reported 
that the sum for allocation this year was 
£492 7s. 9d. This is a decrease of £150 on 
the amount collected for last year, which 
is mainly accounted for by the decrease in 
subscriptions from masons, masons’ 
Jabourers, bricklayers, and bricklayers’ 
labourers, owing to the present decline in 
these trades. Since the scheme was 
instituted in 1887 the allocations amount 
to about £12,700. 

St. Martin’s Theatre, Charing Cross. 

At the invitation of Mr. B. A. Meyer, a 
number of his friends assembled at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre last week on a visit of 
inspection. Builders and decorators have 
practically finished their work, and shortly 
the house will be formally handed over to 
Mr. Charles B. Cochran, the lessee. One 
of the most striking features is the circular 
dome, from which secret lighting diffuses 
a soft and pleasant glow over the entire 
auditorium. The house will hold 600 
persons seated, but there is standing room 
more. Mr. W. G. R. 


architect. 


for about 100 
Sprague is the 


A Forgotten Tunnel. 


A tunnel in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
which is almost a hundred years old, was 
mentioned at a meeting of the Streets and 
Buildings Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council. The reference was occasioned by 
the necessity for acquiring the tunnel for 
the purpose of passing electric conduits 
through it. Originally this tunnel was 
used by the Royal College of Physicians 
to pass from their premises in Queen 
Street to the East Queen Street Gardens. 
It has not been used for many years, and 
was only rediscovered by workmen tapping 
it. The roof of the passage is two feet 
helow the surface of the street, and the 
floor is about 9g ft. 8 in. below. 


Australia House. 

The fact that application was made for 
a music licence for Australia House on 
Oc ober 31 suggests that the big building 
in the Strand is nearing completion. 
During the last week or two, in fact, the 
workmen have been busy taking down the 
outside scaffolding. It was in 1913 the 
King laid the foundation-stone—a piece of 
trachyte—and since then the task of get- 
ting the million bricks, the hundred thou- 


sand cubic feet of Portland stone, and the 
eleven hundred tons of Australian marble 


into position has _ been obviously — for- 
midable. The idea in using Australian 


as fully representative of the building pro- 
ducts of the Commonwealth as possible. 
Many varieties of Australian wood have 


been used in places w 
spicuous, and when a 
Australia House will 
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here they will be con- 
ll the work is finished 
be one of the finest 


show places in London. 


Glasgow's New Fure Station. 


Lord Provost Sir Thomas Dunlep has 


formally opened the 
has been built in th 
Glasgow. 


fire station in the U 
engine-house has 

four motor 
matic folding 
adjoining 
installed the new 
apparatus, which ha 


are houses for thirty-six firemen 
he buildings in the 
lighted by electricity. 


families, and all t 


establishment are 


doors, 
watch-room 


new fire station which 
e southern district of 


It is at the corner of Wallace 
Street and Centre Street, and cost £25,000 
to build and equip, and the claim 1s made 


that it is the most completely equipped 
The 


accommodation for 
fire vehicles, and has auto- 
while in the 
been 
alarm 
There 
and their 


nited Kingdom. 


there has 
Siemens fire 
s cost £1,400. 


Australian Federal Parliament House 
Competition. 


The President of the Royal Institute of 
has received a 
munication, dated October 27, from the 
office of the High Commissioner for 
tralia in London intimating that a cable- 
gram has now been received from the De- 
partment of Home Affairs, Melbourne, to 
the effect that the date up to whic 
for the above competition may be received 
January 31 to 
Those interested in this 
competition are advised to read the cor- 
respondence which has passed between the 
Burnet, and the pro- 
in our issue of 


British Architects 


extended 
IQI7. 


has been 
April 30, 


Institute, Sir John 


moters of the competition 


from 


November I, page 205. 


Building 


At the meeting 


tions on 


cerned—Ministry, 
ployed. The buil 
that 


such work would be done 
than it could be by the Government or by 
any contractor under the Governme 
they would stipulate that when all the 
Government work in the area had been 
completed the restrictions on private enter- 


Restrictions. 


of the 


ders would 


prise should be removed. 


Birmingham Building Trade Dispute. 

The demand of the operatives in the Bir- 
trade for an increase in 
wages is to be referred to arbitration. On 
October 26 the operatives received the fol- 
Sir George 
Askwith, of the Chief Industrial Commis- 
Department of the 
Sir,—With 


mingham building 


lowing communic 
sioner’s 


Trade: ‘‘ Dear 


ation from 


com- 


Aus- 


h designs 


Birkenhead 
Chamber of Commerce, on November 1, a 
representative of the building trade said 
that the National Feder 
Trade Employers was arranging for a de- 
putation to interview t] 
the subject of bui 
tions. It was proposed to form in each 
associated area a board which would con- 
trol the whole of the works within its area 
and be representative of everybody con- 
employers, and em- 
undertake 
cheaper 


ation of Building 


ye Minister of Muni- 
lding restric- 


nt, but 


Board of 
reference to 
your letter of October 12 and previous cor- 


im 


sent to the Employers’ Association. | 
should be glad if you would inform the 
various trades concerned of the position, 
and would meanwhile take steps to ensure 
that there is no stoppage of work.” On 
August 20 the operatives, at a meeting at 
Birmingham Smithfield, committed them- 
selves by resolution to arbitration, and the 
joint committee are advising the various 
trades involved to suspend notices and con- 
tinue at work pending a settlement. 


The Town-Planning of Greater London. 


At University College, Gower Street, — 
W.C., Professor $. D. Adshead, M.A., | 
F.R.I.B.A., is delivering six public lectures | 
on the town-planning of Greater London 
after the war, illustrated with lantern | 
slides, on Tuesdays, at 5.30 p-m., begime § 
ning on November 7, 1916. At the first 
lecture the chair was taken by Alder } 
man W. Regester, J.P. (chairman of the | 
Middlesex County Council, chairman of © 
the Arterial Road Conference of Local 
Authorities around London). The chair- 
men of succeeding lectures will be am | 
nounced later. Admission is free. Appli- | 
cation for tickets, accompanied by 7a) 
stamped addressed envelope, should be 
made to the secretary, Mr. Walter We) 


Seton, M.A., D.Lit. 


MR. WALTER LONG ON 
ARTERIAL ROADS. 


At the Local Government Board, on 
October 31, Mr. Walter Long, accompanied 
by Mr. Hayes Fisher (Under-Secretary), 
received a deputation of representatives of 
local and other bodies interested in the con- 
struction of arterial roads. Confereaii 
have been held over a considerable perioc 
of time, and a scheme of roads unani. 
mously recommended was laid before the 


Minister. 

Alderman Regester, in introducing thi 
deputation, said they did not ask tha’ 
money should be expended on that or or 
any other object save that of the prosecu 
tion of the war to a victorious conclusion 
but England would have a future, and i) 
was to bring about the future constructio! 
of these roads that the deputation cam" 
before the President. 

Sir Aston Webb, representing the Roye) 
Society of British Architects, said tha 
unless the lines of the roads were lai) 
down authoritatively, the numerous towr 
planning schemes around London would b 
completed without reference to the schemt 
and the construction of the roads woul 
become impossible in later times. 

Mr. Long, in reply, said that the 
whether in the Government or out of i 
were now obliged to think solely of th 
war. Until they could see more dayligl 
with regard to the termination of the wa 
he regarded it as his duty to give all h 
time and strength to the war, and to 1 
everything else stand on one side. Thi 

were all agreed, on broad principles, th 
it was desirable to have great arterial roa’ 

serving the traffic in and out of Lond 
made on more common-sense and defini 


respondence relative to an application for 


an increased war 
mingham 


Acts. 


> 


marble has been to make Australia House 


few days. 
ference of the mat 


Zuilding 
Association, I have to inform you that t 
difference is being referred to arbitration, 
in accordance with the Munitions of War 
d to appoint a single 
arbitrator (Schedule 1, Clause 1 (b) of the 
Munitions of War Acts, 1915), who would 
be able to hear the parties locally, and the ask Sir George Gibb, as head of the R 
name of the arbitrator appointed will be 
communicated to you in the course of a 
A similar intimation of the re- 
ter to-arbitration is being 


It is propose 


bonus made to the Bir- 
Employers’ 
he  prevision in town-planning schemes. 


Trades 


principles than formerly, and that it Ww 
urgently necessary that there should 
this really meant in the long run 

money. As things were now, it was i 
possible for the Government to forec 
what money would be available after 

war. All he could do at present was 


Board, to examine the scheme of arte 
roads at which the conference had arrivt 
If any public body was to find the mor/ 
for such a purpose, it was the Road Boa: 


i 
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The Board would report to the Government 
in due course as to the relative importance 
of the roads. He was afraid that this did 
not mean that there was any immediate 
prospect of the realisation of their hopes. 
Other things, such as housing, sanitation, 
and water supply, had been hindered by the 
war, and he did not hesitate to say that, if 
he were’ Minister at that Department at 
the termination of the war, it would be his 
duty to advise the Government that their 
first call on public funds ought to be for 
the provision of housing for the people, for 
sanitation, and for water supply, without 
which housing was of little value. 


THE STEAM _ DISINFECTOR. 


The steam disinfector shown by the 
accompanying illustration is of a type that 
has been used for many years in connec 
tion with the disinfecting of blankets, bed, 
and body linen in hospitals where patients 
suffering from infectious diseases are 
itreated. It is also used in poorhouses, 
especially for dealing with the clothing uf 
vagrants as they arrive, a course of proce- 
dure which in most cases is very essential. 
Since the outbreak of war a large num- 
ber of these machines of various sizes have 
been used for disinfecting the clothing ci 
our soldiers as they come from the 
trenches, and on this account it may be 
interesting to give a brief description of 
the machine and the manner in which it 
deals with and destroys all disease germs 
and vermin. 

The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
steel cylinder about 7 ft. long and 3 ft. in 
diameter, made out of one steel boiler 
plate, having a double riveted joint with 
heavy locking bolts at each end. At each 
end of the cylinder there is a heavy cast- 
iron door, opening and closing on hinges 
with rubber joints, so that the cylinder is 
xept entirely steam and air tight. A gal- 
wanised wire cage, also of cylindrical form, 
ind of a size permitting it to go inside tne 
steel cylinder, forms part of the equip- 
ment. The articles to be disinfected are 
olaced in this cage, which is pushed inside 
he cylinder, and the doors are then closed 
weparatory to steam being turned on. It 
nay here be mentioned that where articles 
#f an infectious character are being dealt 


ae 


£ 


FP IO 


te 


% 
oa 


with the machine is built on two sides of a 


division wall, with the cage running 
through to either end. The infected 


articles are all kept on one side of the 
wall and loaded into the machine from that 
side, and are unloaded from the cage on 
the other side after the disinfecting process 
is completed. This obviates any chance 
of infected and! disinfected articles becom- 
ing mixed. 

The process of operating the machine is 
particularly interesting: Let it be sup- 
posed that the cage has been loaded with 
blankets taken from the beds of patients 
suffering from typhoid fever or enteric. 
First of all it is pushed inside the steel 
cylinder and the door at each end closed, 
then live steam is blown into the chamber, 
with the idea of expelling as much air as 
possible and creating a partial vacuum. 
To ensure this result a vacuum cock is 
then opened and the steam and air still 
inside the cylinder is sucked out, after 
which this cock is closed. The cylinder, 
under partial vacuum (or, in other words, 
as free from air as possible), is now ready 
for live steam, which is introduced at a 
pressure of 10 lb. per sq. in., or a tempera- 
ture of 240 deg. Fahr. 

The principle followed out in this 
process is this: As each disease germ is 
surrounded by a protecting air cell. it is 
necessary to create a vacuum in order to 
burst this air cell and allow the high- 
temperature steam to have free access to 
the germ and destroy it. The writer has 
witnessed experiments carried out on 
blankets laden with infectious germs 
which, prior to being disinfected in the 
machine, were observed under the micro- 
scope to be in a live state, but after being 
subjected to the vacuum and the roasting 
under high-temperature steam for a period 
of twenty to thirty minutes no sign of life 
was visible. The process destroys all 
vermin in the same manner as infectious 
germs, except that the effect on these is 
naturally quicker, as no vaccum is required 
to. destroy the air cell. 

In the manner described a load of 
soldiers’ underwear or uniforms can be 
disinfected very quickly without any bad 
effect on the garments themselves. All 
they require after being taken out of the 
machine is to be hung up so that any little 
moisture can be dried off. WS. AL, 


! THE STEAM DISINFECTOR, 


215 
OBITUARY, 
Captain M. 7. Rees, M.D. 
Captain Morgan James Rees, M.D. 


(London), R.A.M.C., died on October 30 
of wounds received when caring for the 
wounded on October 22, aged forty-one. 
The younger son of the late John Rees and 
Mrs. Rees, of Stepney, he was educated at 
the City of London School and the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwith, whence 
he proceeded to Guy’s Hospital, where he 
filled several house appointments, and ulti- 
mately graduated M.D. London in State 
Medicine. After filling several subordinate 
positions under the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and acting as assistant to the 
medical officer, Reading, he was appointed 
as the first full-time medical officer of 
health for Aberdare in 1906, and in IOI! 
became a medical inspector to the Local 
Government Board. At the outbreak of 
war he volunteered, and proceeded on 
active service this summer. Several of his 
reports to the L.G.B. have been published 
in its series of Medical Reports. 


Mr. George Thatcher. 

Mr. George Thatcher, who died on 
October 18, aged seventy-five, was for 
thirty years master mason at Hampton 
Court Palace, and during that time had 
considerable responsibility in carrying 
out most of the restorations, such as the 
erection of the large groined ceiling on 
the West Front Gate, the chapel windows, 
the re-creation of the Moat, etc. Most of 
the carved stonework in the coats-of-arms, 
etc., passed through his hands. He might 
best be described as a master-craftsman 
of the old school. Previous to his connec- 
tion with the Palace, he had charge of 
important work carried out by the late 
Mr. Samuel Ruddock. Mr. Thatcher was 
master of all branches of stone and 
marble work. He retired three years ago. 
His son, Mr. A. G. H. Thatcher, is the 
author of the well-known work on 
“ Scaffolding.” 


Mr. George Hodges. 

The death occurred at Burton-on-Trent, 
on October 30, of Mr. George Hodges, 
sixty-eight, who for more than forty years 
had been in business as a builder. Amongst 
the more notable works undertaken by his 
firm were the rebuilding of Rangemore 
Hall for the late Lord Burton, East Lodge, 
Doveridge, for Lord Waterpark, and a 
inodel village, with over 300 houses and 
public buildings, for the Staveley Iron Co, 


WAR CASUALTIES. 


ae 
The following casualties are recorded in 
*“ The Architectural Association Journal ”’ 


Killed. 

B. G. Bowles, Sec. Lieut., The Buffs. 
Killed in action, September, 1916. Lieut. 
Bowles was a son of Mr. C. W. Bowles, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Sevenoaks and Staple Inn. 
E. W. Stubbs, Lance-Cpl., 72nd San‘‘ary 
Section R.A.M.C. Killed August, . 916, 
whilst trying to rescue civilians from 
houses being demolished by shell-fire. 
W. A. Stanhope Forbes, Sec. Lieut., Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. September, 


1916. Philip E. Webb, Sec. Lieut., Royal 
Engineers. September 25, 1916. 
Wounded. 
Huddart, R. M. F., Lieut., Royal 
Engineers. August, 1916, Rahbula, 


Bint Re Sec.) Lieut: Royal Field Artil- 
lery. August, 1916. 


Missing. 
Kennedy, C. J., Sec. Lieut., 


_K , Royal 
Flying Corps. September, 1916. 


PNEUMATIC METHODS OF 
PLACING CONCRETE. 


A new method of transporting concrete 
from the. mixer to the point of use has 
lately come into use and has been pretty 
thoroughly tested on several important 
jobs. Compressed air is employed to do 
the conveying. But the procedure is not 
so simple that it can be performed with- 
out due regard to certain characteristics of 
concrete and the conveying tube. When 
these are understood and provided for there 
is ordinarily no trouble. 


Compressed Atr. 

The pressure of the compressed air is 
what carries the concrete along. The first 
thing to consider is the necessity of getting 
the heavy weight started. <A little con- 
sideration will perhaps prepare one (says 
Mr. J. L. Springer, in the ‘‘ Cement 
World ’’) to understand that in the new 
procedure a very strong impulse is em- 
ployed at the very start. That is to say, 
with a pipe transmission line 8 in. in 
diameter and a half-yard batch to send 
through, the initial pressure will ordinarily 
be about 85 Ib. per square inch. This gets 
the heavy mass under way. After a very 
short time, and with the concrete moving 
along, the pressure will be kept at about 
35 lb. or 4o Ib. A batch of concrete can be 
shot through the pipe at the rate of 50 ft. 
per second—a speed of thirty-odd miles 
per hour. Compressed air transmission of 
concrete may be used with pipe lines rang- 
ing from 50 ft. to 3,000 ft. long. The 
diameter of 8 in. seems to be about right 
to suit present methods. 

The pipe will not necessarily be cut up 
by the concrete. In the first place, the 
concrete is not permitted to quite fill the 
interior. The pipe should have a smooth 
interior surface. Ordinary lap-welded 
steel pipe with flanged joints is quite suit- 
able. Bends may be made, provided they 
are on a 36-in. radius. Either bent steel 
tubes may be employed for elbows or built- 
up elbows consisting of cast-iron sections 
of 223 degrees curvature each. The pipe 
line may run up and down, to right and 
left—only there must be, of course, some 
limit to the number and frequency of the 
curves. Riveted pipe is unsuitable, as the 
rivet heads present obstructions which the 
concrete would proceed to wear down. 
Pipe with smooth interior stands up well. 


The Mixing Process. 

With this system, the ordinary mixer is 
eliminated entirely and a kind of pressure 
tank substituted. The mixing, it appears, 
is not completed in the tank, but after the 
materials have actually started for their 
destination. It is thought that it is pretty 
well completed, however, in the first 20 ft. 
or 30 ft. of the pipe line. The mixing pro- 
cess probably continues to a greater or less 
extent throughout the whole journey. 

When the concrete arrives at its destina- 
tion, it possesses a good forward motion. 
This suffices to tamp it well into the 
crevices, and to consolidate the concrete 
itself. A short space is allowed between 
the end of the pipe and the point of de- 
posit. This interval permits the com- 
pressed air to expand to atmospheric ten- 
sion. It is understood that concrete alone 
is packed into the mass. As the concrete 
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CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION © 


(MONTHLY.) 


comes with a rush it is not difficult to place 
it overhead or almost anywhere. 

Let ‘us now consider the mixing tank. 
This is not a complicated affair at all. 
There are no turning parts to effect mixing, 
the activity of the compressed air being 
sufficient for that purpose. There is at the 
top a small hopper. which is not so much 
a container as a guide. There is a down- 
swinging door which forms its bottom. 
Above the hopper is a real hopper, which 
forms no part of the device, but is simply 
a rough chamber in which the requisite 
quantities of rock, sand, and cement are 
placed with no effort to mix them. When 
the mixer is not under pressure, the door 
may be open, giving access to the whole 
interior of the mixer. The materials are 
dropped, in. They will settle down at 
once, permissibly filling the mixer up to the 
bottom of the chamber in which the door 
moves up and down, and which may be 
termed the door-chamber. At the bottom 
the mixer converges to a tube, which bends 
and runs off horizontally. When the 
materials have been dropped into the mixer 
from above, they will in part naturally 
settle down into this bend. At the back 
of the bend, right at its turn, provision is 
made for the controlled entrance of com- 
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COMPRESSED-AIR PLANT FOR MIXING 
CONCRETE. 


pressed air. There is also provision for 
compressed air entering above the charge 
of materials, and below the door when thal 
is in closed position. The closing of the 
door is effected by compressed air operat) 
ing against a small piston in a cylindiel 
This air is transmitted by a special tube oj) 
small diameter. A second small-diameter, 
tube connects the door-chamber with ‘ 
suitable pressure gauge, which enables the 
actual pressure conditions in the mixer te) 
be known at any moment. i 


Starting the Pressure. 


We will now suppose the materials t 
have been dropped into the mixer and thi 
proper amount of water to have been fed ir 
with a hose, everything having gone it 
through the one opening. A cock is turner 
to admit compressed air to the pistor 
cylinder, and the door is thus closed. /) 
heavy pressure is now set free at the bent 
in the elbow forming the bottom of thi 
mixer. The effect is partly to start som 
of the concrete horizontally along the con 
veying tube, but partly to send a stra 
of air up against the main load o 
materials. This stream will force its wa 
through, and there will be evidence of ; 
pressure above the materials in a move! 
ment of the indicator on the gauge con) 
nected with the door-chamber. Assumin| 
85 lb. for the starting movement an 
assuming that this movement was quickl) 
checked, the gauge will show perhap 
12 lb. or 13 lb. of pressure. Pressure ai) 
will now be admitted directly into th 
door-chamber, but at a much less pressur! 
than that employed in effecting a_ star! 
Thirty-five or forty pounds is about righ 
The gauge will be carefully watched by th} 
operator, and the cock manipulated t 
maintain the pressure at just about thi 
stage. If it is allowed to drop much beloy 
the concrete will be likely to choke the cor 
veying tube; if the pressure is permitte) 
to rise much higher, there will be an ut) 
necessary waste of pressure air. Th] 
operator’s duty is, from now on, a Vel 
simple one, and consists principally 1) 
keeping his eye on the gauge and manay 
ing the pressure air at a pretty constat 
pressure. | 

It seems that the pressure required 1 
convey concrete along the pipe is the sam) 
whether the pipe is long or short. Doub! 
less, when considerable experience | 
gathered with other diameters of conveyin 
tubes, it will be found that the require 
pressure will vary with the diameter. | 


Compressors and Mixers. | 


The amount of water appears to play 1) 
substantial part. Dry concrete cam, | 
fact, be conveyed. With 8-in. tubes ar 
elbows on 36-in. radii, there appears | 
be no difficulty in using concrete in whit 
the coarse aggregate has a maximu 
diameter of 2 in. Occasional larger piec| 
give no trouble, ordinarily. Uniformity | 
size of the coarse aggregate seems tO Pr 
mote ease of conveying, whether #) 
material be crushed stone or gravel. / 
to the fine aggregate—the less loam a! 
other material of a slick character, t! 
better the transmission. | 

The mixers are of two sizes—those 1 
ceiving 1 cubic yard of materials, 4! 
those receiving 4 cubic yard. Naturall 
the amount of pressure air required W 
vary with the distance of transmissi¢ 


‘pr the larger mixer, 1,000 ft. is the limit 
| economical movement. A compressor 
(pable of compressing 1,200 cubic feet of 
4 air per minute will, it is said, supnly 
“ough pressure air to convey 8 cubic 
yrds of concrete per hour. The same 
(mpressor will handle fifty cubic yards— 
¢. times as much—in the same time, if 
{> pipe line is cut down to roo ft. <A 
saller compressor will not only have a 
is maximum radius of action, but will 
vhin that radius operate less economi- 
cly. Thus, a compressor which com- 
fesses 600 cubic feet of free air per minute 
4me-half the capacity of the larger one 
¢>d—will have a limit of about 4oo ft. 
tits transmitting capacity, and at this 
dtance it will handle only one-third the 
qount of concrete as compared with the 
bger machine. At any rate, the general 
i’ appears to favour the larger com- 
pssor. Whatever exceptions there are 
sm to correspond with rather short dis- 
xces of transmission. At such distances 
imay be that the smaller machine will 
4-k more advantageously. It is interest- 
1 to note that the diameter of the pipe 
i: affects the amount of air required. 
ier things being equal the smaller the 
te the less pressure air is needed. Now 
i, necessary diameter of the tube in turn 

kends upon the size of the coarse aggre- 
le—big aggregate requires big diameter 
ipe. 

Vhere the distances of transmission will 

ergo considerable changes, it may be 

yl to install two compressors, one of, 

é, 800 cubic feet capacity per minute 

1 the other of, say, 450 cubic feet. The 

tiller machine may then be employed on 

short transmissions and the larger 

athine or the two combined on the long 

iances. Where only one compressor is 

)¢ installed the 600-ft. machine will be 

claps the minimum size for effective 

“k with the 3-yd. mixer. With the z-yd. 

ker, compressors as small as the 350-ft. 

/ may be used. In the foregoing, the 

tal compressor capacities—and not the 

1 retical ones—are to be assumed. 


‘Adapted for Sewers and Tunnels. 


little consideration will make it under- 
«dable that the pneumatic method is 
dicularly suited to tunnel and sewer 
(x. The small amount of space re- 
ted to provide for transmission is an 
{cial advantage, We have merely to 
(ide for a pipe line. We may choose 
€ocation of the mixing. Of course, it 
| visable to lessen the distance of trans- 
ion, because such reduction means 
omy in pressure air. On the other 
il, we may, if conditons require it, put 
«mixing arrangements outside the 
Nel Or sewer. Thus, the mixer may be 
@:d above the excavation, now at one 
4, and now at another. The trans- 
lion tube may be put down a bore hole 
(then connected with a horizontal line 
pe. Or, if there is room below and 

otherwise convenient, the materials 
ie dropped down the small vertical 


lis latter procedure was found suitable 
ncreting a big sewer in a large city. 
i the excavation lay some 8o ft. below 
eneral surface. A station for the 
abling of batches of dry materials 
Ap be selected on the surface, and a 
in. Or 10 in. in diameter would be 
tlown to the sewer. At the surface 
Dle pits for the feet of elevators were 
§ged for the coarse and fine aggre- 
These materials were dumped in 
iTespective pits and then raised by the 
ors and discharged into bins. From 
lins the two materials could be dis- 


) 


| 
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charged under control into a hopper located 
over the vertical hole. Below, in the 
sewer, a second hopper was set up above 
the mixer. This hopper served as an inter- 
mediate reservoir between the hopper at 
the surface and the mixer below, and pre- 
vented the latter from unexpected service. 
From the mixer station below the trans- 
mission could be effected horizontally for 
950 ft. in two directions, making a total 
of 1,000 ft. for one surface station. 

This sewer has a diameter of perhaps 
15 ft. and in transverse section has the 
outline of an inverted U. It is some 
18,000 ft. in length. The, concrete em- 
ployed is understood to have been made on 
the formula 1:3:5. The stone was of the 
2 in. size. The average thickness of the 
lining is perhaps 18 in. Ordinary steel 
pipe was used for the Straight sections. It 
stood up well under the flow of material 
within it. It is understood that it was 
found possible to transmit some 18,000 or 
20,000 cubic yards of concrete without 
necessitating a renewal of the pipe. The 
diameter employed was 8 in. inside. The 
concreting of the sidewalls and overhead 
arch was done with the aid of collapsible 
steel forms with which 4o ft. of sewer could 
be lined at a setting. With such forms it 
is ordinarily possible to be concreting with 
some, while others are being moved to new 
positions and there prepared for the con- 
crete. Accordingly, with five sets, actual 
concreting could go along at a clipping 
pace. However, this would make a heavy 
demand upon the means of transmitting 
the concrete. Nineteen of the 40-foot 
sections were concreted in fourteen ten- 
hour shifts. As the concrete was put on to 
the substantial thickness of 18 in. already 
mentioned, there was a first-rate test of 
the pneumatic system in keeping forms 
supphed. 

Against the cost of transmission should 
be set the economy arising out of the auto- 
matic tamping. Ordinary recesses and 
crevices will be filled as a matter of course. 

The engineers of a United States railway 
devised a special car to be used in connec- 
tion with pneumatic mixing and placing 
of concrete in the lining of a tunnel on 
their line. 


Special Car for Concreting. 

The tunnel is 1% miles long. The 
strata through which it passes consist in 
part of slate and shale, and in part of badly 
seamed and broken sandstone. It was 
deemed advisable to line the tunnel with- 
out delay. It was also desired to place the 
50,000 or 60,000 cubic yards of lining with- 
out putting a stop to the passage of trains. 

With a stationary mixer at either portal, 
the average haul to be accomphshed by a 
concrete car would have been about three- 
eighths of a mile. This would have meant 
delay and expense. A compact,  self- 
propelled mixer was the outcome of the 
conditions to be met. 

A steel car 4o ft. long, 10.38 ft. wide, 
and standing 17.75 ft. above the rails, was 
constructed. The adoption of steel pro- 
bably resulted in a much lighter car than 
if wood had been selected. Naturally, the 
sand, stone, and water are carried at some 
height above the rails, so that strength of 
construction is an essential. Amidships of 
the car, a chamber open on either side is 
provided for the mixer and the charging 
skip. This chamber occupies what for 
convenience may be called the lower storey 
of the car. Immediately overhead is 
placed the water compartment, formed by 
dividing the upper storey, transversely, by 
steel bulkheads. An X-brace on either 
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side provides for resistance to the hydraulic 

pressure. The capacity of the tank is 

1,850 gallons. 

To the front and to the back of the tank 
are placed the stone and sand bins. These 
are provided with inclined bottoms sloping 
down towards the centre of the car and 
extending down into the first storey. Suit- 
able chutes extending into the open 
chamber on one side of the car provide for 
discharge into the charging skip. The 
mixture is located on the same level on 
the other side of the car. 

The motive power is supplied by a gaso- 
line engine. This was located beneath the 
sloping floor of the sand bin. At the other 
end of the car, beneath the stone bin, is 
placed an air receiver, a tank used to con- 
tain a supply of compréssed air. Its capa- 
city is 96 cub. ft. There was a certain 
amount of free space here beneath the 
stone bin. This provides dry storage 
room for cement in bags. 

When the charging skip is standing on 
the floor ready to receive the materials, its 
top is 15 in. above the floor level. Guide 
rails provide for its movement up and 
across the car to a position over the mixer. 
This movement is effected by compressed 
air operating in a cylinder 9! in. in dia- 
meter. The guide rails are T-bars, do lh. 
to the yard. The skip is provided with a 
discharge gate which is tripped automatic- 
ally by a guide rail. 

Arrangement of Discharge Pipe. 

The mixer has a capacity of about 
2-5 cub. yd., corresponding to two bags of 
cement. At its bottom is an 8-in. discharge 
pipe which carries the concrete horizontally 
and then vertically to a point near the top 
of the rear of the car. At this point the 
discharge pipe divides into two branches. 
One branch is used when the concrete is to 
be shot into the foundation or side wall, the 
other when its destination is the arch. 
This arrangement is a patented device. It 
includes a sliding plate, by whose means 
the concrete may be controlled in its move- 
ment into either branch. 

Along one side of the car are arranged 
running boards 2 ft. wide. These may be 
folded up against the side of the car when 
not in use. They provide a footway for 
the men going from one part of the car to 
another, particularly when moving cement 
from storage to mixing compartment. 

The gasoline engine which supplies the 
power for locomotion is a_ six-cylinder, 
four-cycle, T-head machine, and has a 
horse-power rating of 200 when running at 
350 r.p.m. The speed of the engine may 
be throttled down to 125 r.pm. This 
motor with its frame constitutes an integral 
part of the car, forming, in fact, one of 
the trucks. Power is transmitted by a 
chain to one of the axles. A specially 
designed friction clutch provides for con- 
trol. The car may be moved with con- 
siderable rapidity, a speed as high as 2 
miles per hour having been attained. 

When the car was in need of more mate- 
rial it was run out of the tunnel to a special 
loading trestle. Arrived beneath _ this 
trestle, any one or all of the four items— 
water, sand, stone, cement—could be 


a 


) 


delivered by gravity. The cement went on 
board in bags along a chute. Undercut 


gates provided for the delivery of sand and 
stone. 

The compressed air supply for the car 
was obtained from a 4-in. air main running 
through the tunnel. By means of a 3-1. 
hose, 12 yd. long, the air receiver on the 
first car could be supplied from the air 
main. When this apparatus was first put 
into actual commission, the men operating 
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it were naturally not expert at handling it 
to the best advantage. Nevertheless, in the 
first week (six days), 201 cub. yd. were 
placed by its means. During the fourth 
week after this about 3% times the quan- 
tity (928 cub. yd.) was placed. A record 
of 201 cub: yd. was\made in a single 
day. The fact that the tunnel was being 
used by trains while the concreting was 
going on complicates matters and obscures 
to some extent the actual merit of the per- 
formance. 

The storage trestle has a track beneath it 
for the locomotive mixer car. There is 
another track over its deck. The twenty- 
seven bins of the trestle provide storage 
for 324 cub. yd. of material. As five 
loaded cars may stand on the deck track, 
the available storage is increased by this 
means to a total of more than 500 cub. yd. 

The gasoline mixer car is preferable in 
tunnel work to a locomotive operated by 
steam because of the elimination of smoke. 
Of course, electric motors would cover this 
same point. 

The inventor of the pneumatic system 
used here and elsewhere on long and short 
transmission lines is Mr. J. H. Graham. 


Placing Concrete with Live Steam. 


Another recent system in transmitting 
and placing concrete is that which depends 
upon the pressure of live steam. This 
method deals with a further thing. That 
is to say, the fresh concrete is warmed up 
distinctly in the process. Now the setting 
of concrete is largely a chemical process, 
so that when one considers how heat pro- 
motes most chemical reaction he is pre- 
pared! to learn that the claim is made for 
the steam process of conveying that it is 
distinctly beneficial to the quality of the 
resulting concrete. 

Steam is employed to drive concrete 
through a pipe line and so effect the plac- 
ing. The concrete comes out at the end 
with a rush so that it is possible, if desirea, 
to discharge the concrete in a strong jets 
Off hand, one might expect this system to 
be rather expensive. Actual experience 
has shown, however, that for a distance 
between 300 ft. and 4oo ft. the cost for mx1- 
ing and placing, including labour, can be 
done for 26 to 32 cents. per cub. yd. Fuel 
for the steam plant is counted in with this 
cost. 

Concrete can be conveyed by this method 
through 2-in. and 3-in. pipe lines, provided 
the coarse aggregate in the one case is 
limited to 1-in. size and in the other to 
1%4-in. In using such small pipe, it is 
very advisable that no large pieces of stone 
or other hard material get into the concrete, 


even though these exceptional pieces 
should be few in number. There should 
be absolutely none of them. Crushed 


stone or rock should not go into the con- 
crete unless it has actually gone through 
the meshes of a rigid screen having the 
proper size of openings. 

There seems to be no difficulty in forcing 
the concrete along, nor is there any undue 
wear of the interior surface when the 
special tubing designed for the purpose its 
employed. At first rubber tubing was em- 
ployed. But this seems now to be not so 
well adapted, the possible cause being a 
deterioration in the grade of rubber 
obtainable at a reasonable. price. A 
special coating is now applied to the inte- 
rior of the pipe. The concrete slips along 
through this tubing without difficulty, so 
the writer understands. 

The steam in contact with the concrete 
must be protected against much loss 
of temperature. Otherwise, we are likely 
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to get more or less condensation with the 
consequent loss of pressure. Accordingly, 
it is not enough to use simple, bare pipes, 
especially where the transmission is for a 
considerable distance. This matter 1s 
being taken care of by the inventor of the 
system in the following way. The coated 
pipe is covered with a thick envelope of 
magnesia, or other non-conductor of heat, 
and a spiral sheet tubing put about the 
magnesia. This exterior metal covering 
may be galvanised. Each length—mea- 
suring, say, 23 ft.—is then provided with 
three chairs. These are devices which pro- 
vide a means of lifting the pipe by hand 
from above and a means of holding it a 
little above the ground when at rest. They 
also provide a simple means of securing 
mutual agreement in alignment of a group 
of pipe lengths. The joints are made by 
using a sleeve which goes over both ends 
and which may be secured quickly in place 
with the use of a bar and without the use 
of a wrench. A U-bolt forms part of the 
device. Ordinarily, the coupling arrange- 
ments are sufficiently flexible to permit a 
1gs-deg. variation in alignment from pipe 
length to pipe length. 

Preferably, superheated steam is used. 
Often it will be unnecessary to use elabo- 
rate methods of heating the steam. The 
simple procedure of passing the pipes back 
and forth at a point where they can be sub- 
jected to gases of combustion will fre- 
quently be all that is necessary. 

Mixing and Propelling. 

The operation of the mixing and propel- 

ling apparatus is about as follows: All 
materials, including water, are put into the 
mixing chamber and the door is closed. 
steam is then turned on, with the result 
that a paddle device is turned which 
mechanically performs the mixing. Steam 
is admitted into the mixing chamber 
during the mixing process. When the 
materials have been sufficiently churned 
steam is admitted into another compart- 
ment, the atomising chamber. The steam 
admitted presses out through the discharge 
line, clearing the tube preparatory to the 
coming of the freshly mixed concrete and 
heating it up as well. The steam pressures 
in the mixing and atomising chambers 
are different, at least at this stage. In the 
mixing chamber the steam admitted will 
have a pressure of perhaps 80 lb. per 
sq. in., and a temperature corresponding 
to 30 deg. superheat. In the atomising 
chamber, on the contrary. the steam pres- 
sure will be markedly less, say 30 lb. per 
sq. in. This steam is also superheated. 
Accordingly, when the valve connecting the 
two chambers is opened, the superior pres- 
sure in the one operates to drive the 
concrete into the other, assisted by the 
action of the paddle device. The concrete 
will now be atomised—that is, divided into 
small particles—and forced into the trans- 
mission line. The pressure of the steam 
will in the meantime probably have become 
about 4o lb. per sq. in. When discharged 
the concrete is in the form of a kind of 
spray which consolidates when placed in 
position. 

It is very necessary that the steam which 
is doing the propelling work through the 
transmission line shall not condense and so 
lose its power of exerting pressure. This 
has already been suggested when mention- 
ing the provisions against the escape of 
heat. The-superheating is a further pro- 
vision with the same object in view. 

The steam method of placing concrete 
was employed on some Mississippi levee 
work. The bank had a slope of 1 on 2, 
and it was desired to protect it by a cover- 
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‘sion. The remainder was expended on 
Dour, repairs, materials, the work train, 
id expense of plant. 

|The way the concrete behaves at the be- 
pining of its application is curious. The 
jad blows away for a time—until enough 
«ment has been applied to secure its 
shesion. Then the pebbles refuse to stay 
itil sand and cement have prepared a 
{ficient thickness of mortar. However, 
jis judged that even the sand and pebbles 
tat bounce off at the beginning perform a 
weful service by pounding the first layer 
\ry thoroughly on to the surface to which 
iis desired to attach the layer of concrete. 
A similar job to that of coating this old 
Ick lining was carried out not long ago 
i connection with an old canal beneath 
\lich were two stone-lined water conduits 
juich supplied a big flour mill. The 
tinels were about 5 ft. hish. So ancient 


was the lining that the mortar had pretty 
well disappeared from the crevices between 
the stones.. The job of filling the spaces 
and making a smooth coating with con- 
crete would have been rather difficult by 
ordinary methods. The atomiser proved 
equal to the task, however, The first 
operation was to clean the irregular surface 
by means of a jet of steam and hot water. 
This the atomiser supplied. The concrete 
was then applied by means of a spraved 
stream. Very small pebbles were employed 
here for the coarse aggregate, and _per- 
formed the admirable function of packing 
the concrete into the crevices. 

(This system, as well as that in which the 
effective agent is known as ‘“‘ the cement 
gun,”’ is obviously a development of the 
idea of the grouting machine, in which 
compressed air has been successfully em- 


ployed. ] 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
SHIPWAYS. 


After extensive study of shipbuilding 
establishments in Europe, the main build- 
ing of the Sun Shipbuilding .Company s 
new plant on the Delaware River at 
Chester, Pa., has been designed as a large 
H in plan in order to ensure the most 
effective and direct movement of the mate- 
rials from the stock-yard where received 
by rail on spur tracks connecting with the 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia and 
Reading railroads to the finished steamer 
in the river. The cross-bar of the H is the 
wide fabricating shop equipped with elec- 
trically operated rollers instead of cranes 
to provide continuous movement of the 
material. Next to the stock-yard on the 
north is the two-storey part of the build- 
ing, the lay-out shop in the first floor and 
the mould loft in the second floor. At the 
other end pf the fabricating shop, next to 
the river, is the assembling shop, a one- 
storey building, with a high crane run- 
way for handling large sections of the hulls 
or ship frame work. Crane runways nearly 
100 ft. high and spanning 125 ft. then 
transfer the fabricated parts to the five 
reinforced-concrete shipways where the 
hulls are assembled preparatory to launch- 
ing. After launching the ships are placed 
in a 200 ft. by 600 ft. wet dock, near which 
the boiler shop and the outfitting shop are 
located. 

Three standard) types of freight ships 
will be built, with the idea of ensuring 
rapid production, hence effective lay-out 
and handling facilities are especially neces- 
sary. It is expected that at least fifteen 
standard 10,000-ton steamers per year can 
be fabricated, and with improved organisa- 
tion a possible capacity of twenty steamers 
per year is contemplated. This means 
that about 5,000 tons of steel must be 
taken into the plant and fabricated into a 
ship each month. 


General Lay-out of Plant. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
tracks bound the eighty-acre site on the 
north, while the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will construct a spur crossing over the 
Reading and connecting to the tracks indi- 
cated on the plan. The material trans- 
ported to the plant is delivered to the mate- 
rial yard, the boiler shop, the wet dock, or 
the assembling shop and shipways, as 
desired. 

The laying-out shop, the north side of 
the H, is 80 ft. by 500 ft. in plan, two 
storeys high, the first floor being used for 
the lay-out shop and the second floor for 
the mould loft. As seen in one of the 
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photographs, the main building is a steel- 
frame structure of Bethlehem H-columns, 
with flat roof and monitors. Ample light, 
so essential in a building of this type, 1s 
provided by steel sash in side walls and 
monitors. The fabricating shop, 300 ft. 
by 225 ft. in plan, connects the parallel end 
buildings. Long-span triangular trusses 
in the sides of the latter carry the roof and 
crane loads to allow columns to be omitted 
and thus ensure free passage between the 
parts of the building. By omitting the 
interior columns in every other bay and 
carrying the roof framing on longitudinal 
trusses in the fabricating shop, or cross- 
bar of the H, the desired larger working 
spaces were obtained. The south side of 
the H, nearer the river, is the assembly 
shop, 8o ft. by 600 ft. in plan, where parts 
of large size can be handled and thence 
transferred to the shipways. Electric 
travelling cranes serve both the laying-out 
and the assembling shop. 

The shipways are constructed of 
reinforced-concrete columns and beams 
with concrete pile foundations at the in- 
shore end and of timber deck and piles at 
the river end. After launching down 
these ways the ships are equipped in the 
adjacent wet dock, which accommodates 
two vessels, with room for a third at the 
outer end. 

The boiler shop, 120 ft. by 430 ft. in 
plan, and the outfitting shop are located 
near the wet dock and connected by track 
facilities to both sides of the wet dock, as 
indicated on the plan. The company has 
bought the engine-building plant of 
Robert Wetherill and Co., Inc., just across 
the railroad on the north, from which 
engines will be transported! by railroad to 
the ships. Electrical power is to be used 
throughout, and a powerhouse with four 
2,500 ft. air compressors is located near 
the fabricating shop. 

The total cost of the plant is estimated 
at $4,000,000. Construction of the con- 
crete-pile foundation walls and concrete 
piers, which were found necessary in the 
soft soil encountered, began on June 22, 
and the erection of the steel work started 
June 30. The buildings are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and it was expected 
that by November the plant would begin 
active operations. The Raymond Concrete 
Pile Company, of New York City, desiened 
the foundations and the shinways, and the 
Belmont Iron Works, of Philadelphia, and 
Lewis H. Shoemaker and Co., of New 
York City, designed. fabricated. and 
erected the steelwork of all the buildings 
and runways. The foregoing information 
was furnished to the “ Envineering Record 
of New York” by J. N. Pew, jun., vice- 
president of the Sun Shipbuilding (Zo: 


Reinforced Brickwork. 

M. C. Rabut, 14, Rue de l’Abbé de 
VEpée, Paris, has applied for a patent for 
a system in which concrete bricks or slabs 
are reinforced by gratings formed of hoop- 
iron interlaced and riveted or hooked 
together at the edge. The slabs may be 
of flat rectangular or segmental shape, or 
curved, or wedge-shaped, or of hollow-box 
form with or without partitions, the grating 
being bent to correspond. Thick bricks 
may be reinforced by two gratings. 
Metallic fastenings, such as studs keys, 
bolts, or spikes, may project from flanges, 
grooves, holes, recesses, Or projections 
formed on or in the bricks to bind them 
together: the bricks may be staggered in 
adjacent courses; and the gratings de- 
scribed above may be placed in the bed 
joints. 


LEGAL. 


Rights to Determine a Contract. 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick, Kerr, 
and Co. 

October 18. King's Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice 

Bray. 

His lordship delivered his reserved judg- 
ment in this case, which raised an im- 
portant point under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
this was an action by the Metropolitan 
Water Board against Messrs. Dick, Kerr, 
and Co., the well-known contractors, fora 
declaration that a certain contract for the 
construction of two reservoirs at Staines 
dated July, 1914, and as modified by a 
supplemental contract of 1915, was still in 
existence and binding on the defendants. 
Plaintiffs also sought a declaration that 
they were entitled to certain plant, tools, 
and materials brought upon the site by the 
defendants. Alternatively, the plaintiffs 
sought damages and an injunction. De- 
fendants, in reply, claimed that by a notice 
from the Ministry of Munitions they were 
required to cease work, and that the per- 
formance of the contract was impossible 
and illegal and had ceased to exist as a 
binding contract. The total price of the 
contract was some £673,000. Work com- 
menced on August 6, 1914, and a large 
quantity of plant was brought on to the 
site by the defendants. Upon _ the 
receipt of the letter from the Ministry 
of Munitions the work at the re- 
servoirs practically ceased. Defen- 
dants removed and sold large quantities 
of plant and set up that the contract had 
been determined. Then this action was 
brought. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, his lordship had to examine the 
nature and express conditions of the con- 
tract. The work had to be completed 
within six years of commencement. The 
contract was entered into before the war. 
The first question was whether the objects 
of the contract were frustrated. That was 
a matter of fact. Delay would not frus- 
trate the object of the contract. The con- 
tract was not impossible of performance, 
and it was clear that the defendants com- 
pletely failed to bring this within the 
proviso of commercial impracticability of 
performance. He granted the plaintiffs a 
declaration that the contract was not de- 
termined and held that they were entitled 
to an injunction. He found that the de- 
fendants were not liable to pay the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the plant to the 
plaintiffs. On the whole he entered judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs. 


Contravention of Bye-Laws. 

At Bristol Police Court, on October 27, 
a4 builder was summoned for not com- 
plying with the Bristol Building Bye- 
laws. Mr. A. J. White (from the office of 
the Town Clerk) was for the prosecution, 
and Mr. G. C. Rallison defended. The 
circumstances of the case, as narrated by 
Mr. White, are these. Defendant pur- 
chased some property which was formerly 
used as a club, the members of which 
were accommodated in an extension of the 
building, access to. which was gained 
through the dwelling-house. Soon after 
the purchase defendant began to convert 
the extension into a separate dwelling- 
house. When the work was in progress 
he was informed that he must submit 
plans of the intended alterations. He 
failed to do so, and when warned again 
he is alleged to have said he would not 
submit plans. Every effort was made to 
get defendant to comply with the regula- 


\ 
tions, but as he failed to do so a summon, 
was issued against him. Since it had bee! 
served plans had been submitted. Thi 
defence was that the defendant did ne 
think that the building came within th) 
hye-laws. There were two charges, an] 
the bench imposed a fine of 20s. in eac 
case—40s. | 


THE PROSPECTIVE TRADE BOOM 


“Personally, I think there will be vey 
little unemployment at the close of tl 
war,” was the opinion given to a “ Star 
representative by a man well able to gaug) 
the probable position of affairs. “I hay 
come to the conclusion that those who pr 
dict a boom in trade are right in the| 
calculations. There may be some temp) 
rary dislocation, due to the change in ft] 
workshops from war to a peace footin| 
but this will be very short indeed, and -w| 
be eased by unemployment insurance | 
munition workers and a gradual demobi) 
sation of our military forces that w 
obviate any glut in the labour market. | 
good deal, of course, will depend upon| 
sufficiency of shipping facilities, at freigt 
which are not exorbitant, for the carria| 
and development of our export and imp¢ 
trade. I believe our commercial men 4| 
keenly alive to this question, and that the 
engaged in shipbuilding need fear no la| 
of employment. If any trade depressi 
comes about at all. it will most likely occ 
about three or fgur years after the conc) 
sion of peace, when possibly the worl) 
depleted stocks of merchandise may he 
been replenished. This eventuality, | 
course, will depend very much upon 1 
pace of the world’s productive plant al 
machinery of distribution—whether, 
fact, they are equal to the task of maki 
good the war’s ravages on capital. 

“The recuperative power of the worl 
undoubtedly greater to-day than it e 
was, and our own power in this respect 0) 
be gauged from the enormous plant | 
have accumulated during the war. In | 
opinion it will take the Central Power! 
longer time to recuperate than the Allic 

“You may take it from me that the qu 
tions of trade recovery and employment | 
being seriously considered, and that w) 
the time comes this country will be wel! 
the fore. There is, as you know, a Rec 
struction Committee, of which the Pr. 
Minister is Chairman, and which, thro) 
numerous sub-committees, is dealing } 
the whole question in all its bearings. | 

“ A supplementary aid to the same en 
the Register of Work which Mr. Wa 
Long, President of the Local Governn 
Board, is compiling by tabulating the re 
of his inquiries from local authorities 
to the amount of postponed or new pu 
and private work likely to be availabl 
their respective districts.” | 

A Press representative also understz 
that the capital value of the work whic 
likely to be available through the agen¢ 
local authorities at the close of the war | 
run into tens, if not scores, of million 
pounds, owing to the accumulation of 
ferred work due to the suspension of ] 
loans. Of these dormant municipal un 
takings, repairs to roads will prob 
absorb several millions of pounds, anc 
tensive building works, including 1 
housing schemes, may be expected to ¢ 
to maturity. Privates building, to, 
experience a boom after its enforced 
pension; trades fostered by the 
remain; and on the land reclamation 
afforestation schemes may be tried. 
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R. ERNEST NEWTON’S presidential address 
M at the opening meeting of the new session of 
the R.LB.A. revealed little or nothing of the 
inner workings of the Institute during the past year, 
and the inference is not necessarily that the Institute 
has suspended its forward movement and is merely 
marking time, but that any disclosure of its operations 
would, for the moment, be premature, and perhaps 
mischievous. With so many members away on 
active service, it would be unfair to them to advance 
measures or to arrive at decisions in which their 
interests are involved, but in which, for the present, 
they have no voice. To" carry on ” contentious issues 
in their absence would be to emulate the unpatriotic 
example of Canberra, which was one of the few really 
definite and substantial topics with which the President 
could deal; for the rest, he had to resort to generalisa- 
tion, and very gracefully and delicately he did it, with 
the possible exception of his rather provocative refer- 
ence to trade unionism. His suggestion to grace 
labour into first and second class may have in it (to use 
his own modest phrase) “the germs of soundness,” but 
the prospect of fruition is very remote, seeing that 
trade unions, like other imstitutions, are governed by 
majorities, in which, alas! second-class men greatly 
preponderate. Only in Utopia could they be expected 
to cast an overwhelming vote placing themselves in 
the second class. It is rather lucky for the President 
that all the young fire-eating trade unionists are at the 
front, and that the hornets’ nest into which he has 
thrust his hand is for the moment empty. 


* * * * 


Nevertheless, he has hit upon what is perhaps the 
most serious defect in trade-union polity—its prone- 
ness to act on the absurd assumption that all its 
members are of equal wage-earning capacity, with the 
inevitable result that men do not individually get their 
deserts, whether these be more or less in any given 
case, the hilltop craftsman getting no more than his 
fellow-member who is down in the ditch, because, the 
minimum wage being fixed, the employer is bound to 
balance his wages account by averaging on the 
general earning capacity. He cannot always pay the 
first-class man in accordance with his merits, because 
there are so many men who are not of the first class, 
and hence the competent men suffer for the sins of the 
incompetent. Indeed, in many trades—and we fear 
that the building trade is amongst them—the compe- 
tent worker is not allowed to display his capacity to its 
fullest extent as to quantity, although fortunately 
quality is not subject to direct obstructive interference, 
the means of qualitative analysis being as yet inade- 
quate. But how to prevent the deadly levelling effect 
and the crying injustice of the minimum wage is a 
baffling problem which the President's suggestion 
brings nc nearer towards solution. 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


THE ARCHITECIS i 


OURNAL. | 


VOLUME 44. No. II41. 


EDITORIAL. 


With the President’s plea for the national mobilis 
tion of professional and scientific organisations Y 
have entire sympathy. It is painful to think ho 
much force has been neglected or misapplied throug 
ignorance of its quality and its provenance. That tl 
Government did not Know where to lay hands on 16) 
what was its effective worth in the crisis, is partly di 
to the innate modesty of professional men, which w 
only too faithfully reflected by their societies. It. 
not entirely the fault of Government or the public 
the Institute—we trust that the mstance 1s not 
pointed, but we are constrained to keep within our 0) 
domain—is regarded as a kind of club of diletian 
incapable of practical exertion. _ It is true that, as} 
Newton says. the whole machinery of the Institt 
was, at the outset, placed at the disposal of t 
Government; but, as we pointed out at the time,t 
approach was toc modest to command more than 
correspondingly polite and perfunctory measure 
attention from politicians inured to robustious s€ 
assertion, Architects, individually and collective 
should be more active in public affairs; and, a prop 
we are glad to see that the new Mayor of Newport 
Councillor Alfred Swash, F.R.LB.A, J.P. Hem 
hardly have attained to that distinction without 
rather severe preliminary course of valuable cl 
service. Seeing how long a list of buildings he has 
his credit, it is evident that he exemplifies the say) 
that it is the busy man who has most leisure. 


* * * * 


In a rather alarmist book that is just now be 
energetically pushed and widely read and critic 
(“Eclipse or Empire ”) it 1s shown conclusively th 
industrially and commercially, we are not keep 
pace with the advance of our rivals; and with rel 
ence to steel-framed buildings it is alleged that, ¥ 
regard to experimental and research work, 
America and the Continent have done practically 
the pioneering, whilst England thas relied principi 
upon their experiments. Whether or not this 1s 
exaggerated statement does not greatly matter. gia 
is certainly a kernel of truth in it, and the charge he 
good with respect to reinforced-concrete construct’ 
which notoriously and visibly owes its adoption in 
country to the enterprise of American and Centine 
firms. And yet it was in this country that the g 
industries of concrete and steel manufacture ¢! 
nated: and it would be possible to compile a ke 
catalogue of similar instances in which we 
planted the seed and others have reaped the har 
There is some truth, also, in the allegation that im 
cld days many employers as well as workmen in 
country were “little more than half-timers’ 
charge that touches not only the restriction of ow 
to which Mr. Newton refers in his presidential addi 
but also the slackness of those employers who 
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Hoof from their workers, and took much more interest 
a the balance-sheet than in the business. Of course 
1e authors of the book fall foul of our educational 
ystem, and their case against it derives much force 
om the greater practicality, if not the more scientific 
naracter, of education abroad. Already that is being 
‘tered. As we are showing a series of illustrations 
i this Journal, British universities and secondary 
shools, as well as technical institutions, are at length 
wake to the importance of scientific training, and are 
garding their laboratories as something better than 
means of scientific recreation. In the near future, it 
ili not be possible to confirm the statement that all 
le experimenting upon materials seems to be done in 
ourth-rate American universities. 


* * * m 


From a summary of the annual report of the 
hefheld, South Yorkshire, and District Scciety of 
rchitects and Surveyors, it appears that the Council 
i the Society have had under consideration the 
jodification of local building by-laws with a view to 
deapening the erection of working-class dwellings. 
‘pparently the Council have been able to make certain 
aggestions which the City Council are willing to adop. 
or the duration of the war; but, unfortunately, as the 
schitects recognise, the houses built under the 
hodified conditions will remain as more or less perma- 
ent memorials of war-time exigencies. There is also 
»me danger that the precedent may prove stronger 
man the proviso. Details are lacking, but it may be 
ute safely assumed that a society of architects would, 
yen when “ cheapening” was the object, put forward 
9 proposition for the degradation of the dwelling, and 
iat therefore the cautious attitude of the City ‘Council 
ay signify nothing more than the customary distrust 
innovation. Corporations have an almost super- 
‘tious reverence for their by-laws, even when these 
e demonstrably absurd ; and it iis notorious that many 
‘cal building regulations impose restrictions that are 
ute ineffectual save as a means of increasing cost and 
msequently cf disccuraging enterprise, sending up 
ents, favouring overcrowding, and thus setting up a 
ne train of ill consequences. Antiquated by-laws, 
hich take no cognisance of the newer and cheaper 
‘ethods and materials cf construction, command no 
‘spect, and should be swept away as inimical to the 
ommunity; but it is imperative to discriminate 
‘tween such mischievous survivals and those by-laws 
hich are manifestly to the advantage of ‘sound 
using, and na dcubt this distinction has been kept 
ellin view by the Sheffield Society. No matter how 
‘eat the need for working-class dwellings, architects 
ll always steadfastly oppose any attempt to meet it 
1 reactionary lines. 


* * * * 


It is reassuring to find that the Sheffield Society, 
iving considered the question of narrowing the foot- 
iths of secondary streets, did not recommend this 
factice. Wherever found—in books, streets, or the 
rlicate matter of icomes—skimped margins are an 
ter abomination. That they make for economy is 
erely a specious claim which ignores the higher 
©aning of a much-abused term, confusing economy 
‘thmeanness. There is a certain sense of proportion 
at should govern the relative widths of pathway, 
adway, and height of buildings ; and we must confess 
‘at we are not quite reconciled to the prescription 
pmetimes obligingly prepared by town-planners) of 
trow paths and roadways for non-arterial streets. 
arrow pathways, always dangerous to children, are 
tilous to all when lighting restrictions are in force or 
nen, for any purpose, the pathway is “ up,” or is other- 
se obstructed. In the mean streets of the London 
burbs numerous accidents have happened in the 
evailing obscurity of night by people inadvertently 


: 
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slipping into the roadway, and this has also occurred in 
arterial roads that, ta accommodate tramways, have 
been widened at the expense of paths and forecourts. 
Here, therefore, is another of the many instances in 
which the case for amenity can be stated on utilitarian 
grounds. : 


* * * 


It is odd to note that in so go-ahead a city as Belfast 
they have only just discovered the virtue of systemati- 
cally numbering houses. It has been revealed to them 
as a consequence of the restrictions on lighting, which 
have accentuated the difficulties of tracking a house- 
dweller to his lair, especially those whose fastnesses are 
set in the midst of parks and avenues. In future these 
grandees must hang their banners on their outward 
walls. That is to say, they must put each his allotted 
number on his gate, so that the new postman may be 
spared the fatigue of tramping a thousand yards in 
search of The Cedars, only to find at the end of his 
journey that he has arrived at Fair Lawn: or vice versa. 
Belfast is tremendously behind the times. In London 
systematic numbering was enforced before the war 
broke out, and therefore the brilliant idea must have 
occurred to our astute County Councillors quite inde- 
pendently of the illuminating experiences of the 
Belfast burgesses. In London the inconvenience 
arose less from the anonymity or the numberlessness of 
what the auctioneer (learned in.Euphues his Booke 
calls “ park-like estates,” than from a craze for sub- 
division. A fairly long street would be cut up into a 
dozen “ Terraces,” “Villas,” “Places,” ~ Rows, and 
so forth, each collection numbered independently, so 
that the same number might occur a dozen different 
times in the same street ; and as, more often‘than not, 
people sending letters remembered the name of the 
street but forgot the sub-title, the postman’s daily 
round was rather of the nature of a sporting adventure 
until the County Council stepped in and reduced the 
hazard> but increased the monotony of his useful life. 


* 2% % * 

It was primarily for the convenience of the postman 
that prosaic numbers were first substituted for the 
emblazonments that formerly held the field ; although 
the tremendous noise of signboards creaking in a gale, 
and the ghastly accidents that occurred when the 
fixings grew weak and the gale waxed strong, greatly 
strengthened the case for reform. Only publishers, 
publicans, and sinners cling to their old pictorial signs. 
Thirst may be quenched at the Goose and Gridiron, 
books bought at the Bodley Head or at the sign of the 
Ship; and there is a certain tailor who has pressed 
mto his service a commendable Velasquez, in which 
Sartor is immortalised. But Dickens’s wooden mid- 
shipman with the theodolite has been taken indoors, 
for preservation as a curious survival of pre-penny post 
times; when few could read, but all could distinguish 
between a pestle-and-mortar and a dog-and-porridge- 
pot, thereby divining from afar off where lay the 
apothecary and where the ironmonger. Even the 
barber’s pole, with its horrid suggestion of lancet, 
blood, and bandage, is becoming obsolete, and so are 
the cobbler’s last and the chimney-sweep’s brush. 
Some of the old signs, whether they were pictures or 
escutcheons, framed in finely wrought ironwork, or 
were carved in three dimensions, as green dragons, 
blue ons, or golden harps, were excellent specimens 
of craftsmanship, and their supersessicn was a great 


blow ta the minor arts; for the sign-maker turned 


fascia-painter seems never to have quite recovered 
from the shock of the sudden revolution. To few is it 
given to excel in both art and letters—the penny post 
established once for all their incompatibility. It 
destroyed at once the art of letter-writing and of 
lettering. 


HERE AND THERE. 


N an obscure corner of a great library I have come 
upon six little volumes which embody the record 
of the first architectural and building journal 

published in this country, and as it 1s a matter of 
general interest to review, in the light of the present 
day, this pioneer effort in architectural journalism, I 
shall proceed to give some representative extracts. 
The earliest of the building journals now existing goes 
back to 1843, but “ The Architectural Magazine and 
Journal” ante-dates this by nine years, the first 
number having appeared in March, 1834. It was a 
monthly, and it lived for five years—till December, 
1838, by which time the object of its existence, as will 
be set forth later, had been accomplished. During 
this early part of the nineteenth century there 
appeared an “ Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture,’ by J. C. Loudon, and it was the 
“beneficial influence” of this work, which the author 
tells us “is gradually effecting a reformation in the 
construction of cottage dwellings and farm buildings, 
not only throughout Britain and Ireland, but m 
America and Australia,” that induced him to produce 
his architectural and building monthly. Before pro- 
ceeding to deal with this lively publication let us set 
down the industrious career of J..C. Loudon, who must 
surely have been a shining model to that arch-priest of 
the strenuous life, Samuel Smiles. 


*e 
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%* * % 


The first fact is that he was a Scotsman, son 
of a Lanarkshire farmer, and he “came south” in 
1803, after displaying a prodigious youthful energy in 
the study of landscape gardening and horticulture. 
Arrived in London, he proceeded to make a name for 
himself. Very soon he published his first essay— 
“Observations on Laying-out Public Squares,” and 
went on to other similar activities, but these were cut 
short by rheumatic fever, upon recovering from which 
he decided to go in for farming, and took pupals in 
agriculture with such success that by 1812 he had made 
a profit of £15,000. Such riches spurred his ambition. 
With a view to gathering material for publication, 
he abandoned his educational farming adventure, 
and went for a tour through France, Germany, 
and Russia, following the line of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army, and reaching Moscow in March, 1814, but when 
he came back he suffered the bitter experience of 
Mother Hubbard, his investments having failed and 
his money gone. Loudon, however, was not the man 
meekly to accept disaster. He at once set about to 
retrieve his fortune by means of encyclopedias (in 
which connection we may note that others, of a more 
recent date, have found this a very profitable field 
when generously advertised). Of these he published 
no fewer than five, beginning with the “ Encyclopedia 
of Gardening” in 1822, and ending with the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Trees and Shrubs” in 1842, and in the 
intervals between meals (he could only spare time for 
two meals a day—breakfast at 7 a.m. and dinner at 
8 p.m.) he started the “ Gardener’s Magazine ” in 1826 
(which he edited till his death, and made £750 a year 
cut of it for many years), the “Magazine of Natural 
History” in 1828, the “Architectural Magazine and 
Tournal” in 1834, the “Suburban Gardener and 
Villa Companion” in 1836, and, most absorbing of all, 
a grandiose monthly, “Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum,” which last proved his Waterloo, for it 
practically ruinéd him. At one time Loudon was 
editing no fewer than five monthlies; no wonder, 
therefore, it was his custom ta work until two o'clock 
in the morning! On account of his “ Arboretum” he 
became indebted to the extent of £10,000, and being 
a man with a conscience he did not go about; affluent, 
witha greasy Bankruptcy Acts snigger on his face, but 
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did his utmost to pay his creditors by fresh endeavours) 
Though maimed by rheumatic fever and chronic 
rheumatism, and having an amputated right arm (he 
broke it in 1820), a contracted left arm with a thumt 
and two fingers that were useless, and a stiff right knee| 
he took up landscape gardening again and carried ou. 
many schemes up and down the country, while his tw 
sisters learnt wood-engraving to assist him in hi) 
future publications, and his wife began to wnt 
botanical works on her own account. And _ thus} 
gradually reducing his indebtedness, he worked 
literally, to his last gasp, for on December 13, 1843, hv 
was dictating “Self Instruction in Gardening” fil 
midnight, and the next day he died in this wife’s arm 
“while actually standing on his legs.” So passed t 
his rest J. C. Loudon, the father of our architectura 
journalism. | 


His scheme for the “ Architectural Magazine an 
Journal” was three-fold. First there was to be | 
section of Original Communications, in which “ ever’ 
subject will be treated on the supposition that th 
reader is in a great measure a stranger to it”; then | 
section for Reviews, “the object of which will b 
rather to give a distinct idea of the contents of th 
works reviewed, than to display the talent or know 
ledge of the reviewer”—a cutting observation this 
and, lastly, a section for Miscellanecus Intelligence 
“jn which we shall endeavour to insert no intelligenc 
which we have not good reason for believing tot 
true. Every query shall be inserted that is nm 
frivolous; and, under the head of Retrospectn 
Criticism, we will allow every article which appears ° 
the work to be critically examined, provided that 1 
personalities are introduced, and that the criticis 
is never couched in offensive language.” From all: 
which it can be seen that there was to be a fair he 
and no favour, and Righteousness was to prevail ov 
Evil. Now for a more precise statement of 1 
opinions underlying this enterprise. The “Int 
duction ” gives it to us, so I will quote from it, witht 
reminder that its chief interest lies in its reflection 
the state of architecture during the ’thirties. | 


ae 
co 


“One of the great objects which we have in view) 
the improvement, or rather the creation, of a taste f 
Architecture in that portion of society which occupi 
the best houses. This, we conceive, is to be attain! 
in two ways: by inducing this class, and especially t' 
female portion of it, to read and think on the subji 
of domestic architecture; and by cultivating a bet! 
taste in builders, carpenters, and others engaged int 
practice of building, so as to induce them to erect, | 
their own accord, houses of a superior style. For 
nately for this last purpose, taste in an art 1S 1] 
necessarily connected with wealth; it may | 
possessed by the journeyman carpenter, mason, bri 
layer, or cabinet-maker, in as high a degree as by! 
architect, surveyor, or learned and wealthy amate 
In all it must first exist naturally, and in all it must) 
improved by cultivation. Now, the cultivation 
architectural taste in a man whose business is that ¢ 
carpenter or mason, and who is, consequently, fam 
with architectural details, will be much easier than 
cultivation of the same taste in a man of wealth, Vv 
knows no more of the practical part of building t 
he does of the practical part of landscape-painti 
sculpture, or any other art. The great drawbacl 
the way of the artisan has hitherto been, the wani 
suitable books to put him in a proper course of s 
instruction. He can doubtless have access to ™! 
books treating of the five orders of Grecian archit 
ture, and to many others containing plans 
elevations of buildings; but these works | 
no more teach architecture as an art 0 té 
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van a spelling-book can teach grammar and 
omposition. . . . . But all men born with 
ne ordinary condition of the human faculties are 
aturally endowed with taste; that is, they have a 
redominant feeling for some one particular class of 
bjects or pursuits: so let no one, therefore, who can 
»ason, or who possesses what is called good common 
ense, despair of acquiring a just and correct taste in 
architecture. Architecture, as a fine art, consists 
niefly in the combination of forms; and, as it is 
ificult to conceive any human being so deficient in 
atellect as not to be able to put several forms 
ygether, in the general shape of a house (for house- 
wilding to man is as natural as nest-building to birds, 
yit is difficult to conceive a human being whose taste 
1 Architecture might not be greatly improved. That 
mprovement it 1s the one main object of this work to 
ffect, in the minds of the mechanical artisans con- 
ected with Architecture, and more especially in the 
unds of carpenters, for the carpenter has more to do 
ith the construction of a building than any other 
jerson employed by the architect. . . . If, there- 
ore, we could improve the taste of the rising genera- 
on of carpenters, we should have no fears of 
oerating, through them, on all the various artisans 
mployed in the construction of houses; and, ulti- 
ately, on the general taste of the whole community.” 
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Thus we have here the genesis of that modern 
creed which proclaims Back to the Workman to be 
the only saivation for Architecture. But though the 
carpenter was the White Hope against architectural 
heathenism, the “ powerful influence” of tne brick- 
layer and the mason was recognised, and a due 
estimate was made of the worth of that “very 
important artisan” the plasterer, “having the sole 
employment of that material which produces such 
magical effects on exteriors, Roman cement” (great 
numbers of the small houses in the suburbs of all towns 
are built with the savings accumulated by carpenters, 
bricklayers, and others); while the various other 
craftsmen connected with building came in for their 
share of appreciation. But what of the architect? 
Hear Mr. Loudon in reply: “ The progress of architec- 
tural improvement no doubt depends in some degree 
on the progress which architects make in the know- 
ledge of their art; but it depends much more on an 
increase of architectural taste on the part of the 
public”; from which we may deduce the idea that 
when the public are sufficiently well informed on the 
matter they will make their old selection between 
the good and the bad architects, and the latter will die 
off automatically. In another issue I shall show how 
the “Architectural Magazine and Journal” endea- 
voured to carry out this idea. UBIQUE. 
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THE ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER: MOULDINGS. SIR CHARLES BARRY. ARCHITECT. 
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Transfer Office at the Bank of England. 
HE most important work carried out in London by 

Sir Robert Taylor (1714-1788) was the 

remodelling of the Bank of England, with actci- 
tions to the building (which was originally designed by 
Sampson). The work included the wings on either 
side of the centre, which Soane swept away when 
carrying out his own alterations and additions at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and certain portions 
which still remain, including the beautiful Court Room. 
The illustration on our plate, reproduced from a fine 
print by Malton, shows the interior of the old Transfer 
Office, which was demolished by Scane. This design, 
with top lighting ingeniously contrived at the crown of 
the vaulting, demonstrates the flexibility of Classic 
precedent, which in capable hands can be made to 
respond to innumerable combinations. 

Dining-room at “ Hazelwood,” Silverdale. 

This forms part of the extensive alterations recently 
carried out for the owner of “Hazelwood,” Mr. W. J. 
Sharp, from designs by Mr. E. Prentice Mawson. The 
interior decoration of the room closely follows the 
Adam manner, and the effect is consequently one of 
elegance and refinement. 


No. 27, Old Bond Street, W. 

This new building, of which Messrs. Trehearne and 
Norman are the architects, shows a succéssful method 
of dealing with the problem of a heavy structure rest- 
ing on light supports with a very large expanse of glass 
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Ne 27 OLD BOND STREET. 
AND 
Ne 15 ALBERMARLE STREET. W. 
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upon the ground and first floors. It will be noted tha) 
the shop-tront, glass and frame, is superimposed upor) 
the facade, the architects contending that by thi 
method the building has the appearance of being muc]! 
more solid and much less as if resting upon stilts thay} 
if the shop-front had been set back—z.e,, the exac, 
opposite of the practice of the disciples of Norma: 
Shaw, who contend that the return of the pier enhance} 
the apparent size of the support ; and from the point ¢ 
view of the occupant’s business there can be no douh) 
that the method here shown is far the better. Th 
architects were not instructed to design the buildin; 
until the decease of the previous architect, when muc| 
of the steelwork was in position and some of the stone 
work was ready. They found it necessary to re-desig} 
the whole, and the front is entirely their own concer, 
tion. It was catried out under considerable difficultie| 
however, as the work could on no account be steppe( 
so that it is true to say that to a certain extent /th 
building was designed as it went up. Ancient ligt 
difficulties occurred towards the later stages, but, fort 
nately, all parties proved reasonable, and the uppt 
portion of the front illustrated represents the hapr 
compromise which the architects were able to effec 
Practically the whole of the stone was worked befo1 
the ancient-lights pot arose, but by a certain amour 
of manipulation it was found possible to use it all: 
fresh positions. The treatment of the shop-front | 
interesting. It has two entrances, one being used fi 
the upper portion of the building. The interior ar| 
exterior views which we publish show how this hi 
been arranged, whilst still apparently giving the shc 
the full value of the whole front so far as appearan| 
and lighting are concerned. The design was hung | 
the Academy this year, but, being a hastily colour’ 
drawing, it did not give such value to the architectur| 
detail as the unshaded line perspective which ¥| 
publish. The contractors for the building we 
Messrs. Spiers and Son, Ltd.. the steelwork was carrii 
out by Messrs. The Fawcett Construction Coa., Ltd, t 
stonework by Messrs. A. S. Edwards, Ltd., casemer| 
by Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co.. Ltd., and elect} 
lifts by Messrs. Hammond Bros. and Champness, Ltc 


A Seaside Cottage. | 

This design, by Mr. V. J. Wenning, of the Archite 
tural Association School of Architecture, is interest] 
as showing a type of bungalow which latterly has be} 
very much in demand by people who spend their wee: 
ends by the sea. The ground floor is taken up byt 
large living-room, with lounges opening out of ¥ 
right and left, and kitchen offices arranged beh! 
(where also the entrance and hall are placed), while ! 
the first floor are two good-sized bedrooms in the wit} 
and a bedroom with dressing-room adjoining im 
centre of the cottage. The trellis verandah serves} 
an admirable shelter on the front facing the sea, al 
adds an air of gaiety to the design. i 
jl 


ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER. | 


UR series of illustrations of the Manchester /! 
Gallery, of which we have previously gi! 

plans, sections, and details, 1s concluded w 

the profiles of mouldings, appearing on page 225, @ 
the very interesting scale model, of which sections <! 
the elevation are illustrated on page 227. Mr. Gort! 
Hemm, to whom we are indebted for the series } 
drawings of Sir Charles Barry’s fine building, nc 
that the model must have been made before Bal 
revised his design; and our contributor believes tt 
the sections of the model show the building as it ¥ 
when it was known as the Manchester Royal Inst! 
tion, the alterations occurring when the Art Gall) 
was formed. The hall, however, remains as originé, 
designed. 
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HE opening meeting of the eighty-third session of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday, November 6, when the President, 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A,, delivered. his inaugural 
address, which was devoted almost entirely to matters 
related to the War. Mr. Newton said :— 

The War ‘Committees have been active, and the 
Civic Survey has continued its most useful work. It is 
gratifying to know that the small exhibition held by 
the latter at the Congress of the Sanitary Institute 
some little time ago created great interest, and it is 
hoped that a more complete exhibition may be held in 
our own rooms early next year. 

The Restriction of Building. 

Our anxieties as to the future have, of course, not 
been lessened by the action which the Government was 
compelled to take last July im issuing an Order in 
Council controlling private building for a time, in order 
not only to keep steel for the purposes of the war, but 
to secure building labour for urgent work in connection 
with munition buildings and other vitally necessary 
national undertakings. It was necessary, too, to relieve 
the railways as far as possible from the carriage of 
building materials. The Ministry of Munitions, which 
has the carrying out of this difficult and delicate task, 
realises the effect of this control on all those connected 
with the great industry of building ; and, without being 
indiscreet, I may say that its attitude 1s most. sym- 
pathetic. Every effort is made to adjust the conflicting 
claims of individuals and the State, but, of course, the 
State has, and must have, the first claim. By the 
adoption of a system of inspection it has been possible 
to ensure that no building in course of erection is 
stopped arbitrarily and without due regard being 
given to its protection and security. In many cases it 
has been found possible to continue the work until 
enough has been done to enable the building to be 
made use of. In other cases, where the structure was 
nearing completion, it has been found possible to roof 
it and to finish the interior as, for the moment at any 
rate, it is only certain classes of labour that are 
required for State purposes. 

I should like to enlarge on this subject, but, for 
reasons which I think you will readily understand and 
appreciate, I feel that it is better to avoid going very 
closely into details. I can, however, assure you that 
every case is gone into carefully and examined from 

every point of view, and that it is of value to have these 
cases considered from the technical standpoint. The 
staff is composed of architects accustomed to deal with 
buildings of every kind, and every effort is made to 
administer the Order with scrupulous fairness. It 1s, 
perhaps, hardly necessary for me to tell you that this 
work is not done in the traditional office hours of ten 
to four, with a two-hour lunch interval. It would be 
comforting to be able to give some idea of the duration 
of this control, but, although I am sure it will be 
relaxed at the first possible moment, no one can 
forecast future developments. 

You will have noticed, no doubt, that the Ministry, 
through the Press, has made the thoughtful and timely 
suggestion that the public would do well toi take advan- 
tage of the lull in building operations to get plans 
prepared now for future schemes. If this advice is 
followed generally it will help architects to tide over 
this difficult period, and we must hope. that the 
diminuendo will be followed by a crescendo and a long 
forte fortissimo passage. ¥ 

It cannot, however, be denied that the outlook for 
architects at the present moment is not very brillant, 
but at a time like this everyone can do something, and 
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MR. ERNEST NEWTON’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


if there is little or no architectural work to be done we) 
can do a thousand-and-one other things. Our training 
tends to make us versatile. We already have some 
architects making shells and aeroplanes, others making) 
explosives, and some even navigating barges for thi 
carriage of munitions. There 1s a man’s work to don 
many directions—in offices, on the land, everywhere 
The work of hundreds of supposed “ indispensable’ 
young men can be done, and done well, by architect 
of intelligence and ability. Our practice obliges us ti 
have an insight into everybody’s business. We hay 
made a large contribution of our young men to thi 
Army, and we old ones are not going to sit still am 
bewail our fate just because for the moment there is 
market for our special “line.” If our young men Cai 
serve in the ranks, we can serve in the ranks too—no 
in the trenches, but in offices, factories, anywher| 
where our work is wanted, and where we can release 
young man to take his place in the fighting line. 
Almost since the war began, certainly from the fir 
winter, our newspapers have been full of paragraph; 
cunningly disseminated by Germany and imnocentl 
printed by the British Press, stating that Germany we 
so short of men that she was driven to take the hal 
the blind, and the maimed into the Army. The 
accounts of food riots, mutinies, loss of moraZ, follo 
each other at discreet intervals. All these craft 
tricks are intended to cause a slackening of effort hen 
and they have not been entirely without result. 
think no one who follows events intelligently can hay 
any doubt about the future if only we realise that 70 
is the time not for slackening for an instant, but for 
supreme effort. We have to put every ounce into tl 
scale. Everyone must do something or suffer som 
thing. There are a thousand ways of losing, but on 
one way of winning, and the one way is.to concentra 
all our energies on the war, to will victory and to wo) 
for it, to realise that the power of Germany is on 
beginning ta be broken, and that the victorious ¢f 
will come about not only by the valour of our Na 
and Army, but by the work of every man and wom) 
in the country. | 


-——- 


Planning for the Future. 


Although I have said our one duty is to concentra) 
all our efforts on the prosecution of the war to | 
victorious end, that does not mean that we shouldn 
think of wise plans for the future. This can be 0) 
recreation. I have a shrewd notion, however, th| 
whatever schemes we may work out, our future will 
determined for us by the men who have done t 
fighting. We read, perhaps, a little too much of pla| 
for “trade after the war.” Too much thought a 
energy are being put into these schemes for a futu 
over which we have no control, It is to be hops 
however, that in these vast commercial projects 1) 
claims of the workers, now the fighters, are not Ovi 
looked. It will be a disgrace to us as a nation if afl 
the war we are content to let them live in the drabal 
dreary districts which many people seem to look up! 
as the inevitable type of district for a working popu! 
tion. In London alone we have square miles 
destroy and replan. Our people must not only hai 
the same pleasant surroundings which we consi( 
indispensable for ourselves, but they must earn enou! 
and have leisure enough to enable them to enjoy li} 
The amount spent on the war in one week woul 
enough to sweep away many of these dreary neig 
bourhoods and replace them by cheerful streets 4 
squares of pleasant and comely houses. | 


When once the citizens of London begin to real 
the disgrace of squalor and ugliness the architect V 


»me into his own again. It is not only the outlying 
stricts that cry aloud for change. We have a glaring 
sample in the very centre of London, and, thanks 
jainly to the untiring energy of Sir Aston Webb and 
e London Society, we seem within reasonable 
stance of carrying out a great scheme for sweeping 
way Charing Cross railway bridge and replacing it 
‘th a fine road bridge worthy of our great city. Itis 
dnost hopeful sign that Parliament, which still reflects 
‘blac opinion, is on the side of the improvers. Possibly 
e number of those who care much for a beautiful city 
jsmall, but if the rest of the community, at any rate, 
én be brought to see that there is a commercial value 
j architecture, and that it pays to have a fine city with 
‘eat streets and’ squares and fine bridges, the money 
(heulty, which is the rock on which so many schemes 
}ve suffered shipwreck, will be negotiated safely. 
ne series of articles in the “ Observer,” by Mr. John 
jirns, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
\ll help immensely to attract public attention to the 
ébject and to give an air of reality and nearness of 
falisation to a project which has been discussed for 
everal years. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
[stitute gives its complete and unreserved support to 
scheme for effecting so great an improvement. 


) Labour Output. 

Other great projects will have to be taken m hand 
4er the war, and we can console ourselves during the 
| time of the present by dreaming dreams of the 
g2at things we are to do in the future. If the war is 
‘lead to a change in the surroundings of the workers 
ius Clear, too, that there will be changes in the 
i:thods of work. The Trade Unions, for the purposes 
the war, have given up their “customs” on the 
itinct pledge that after the war they shall be at 
jerty to resume them. I know very little at first 
iad about these customs, but I have been told that 
far as the building trade is concerned they are based 
the assumption that limiting the amount of a man’s 
put is the only way to make the work go round, so 
|.t each man may have a share, the idea being that 
lire is a certain average amount of work per annum 
11 an ascertained number of men to doit. I believe 
1s to be quite unsound. Limiting the amount of work 
Han Can reasonably do not only keeps skilled men at 
|: level of the less skilled, but makes building cost 
ire, so that less is done. Many, many years ago | 
ifgested a system of two classes of workers. The 
tre skilled or first class were to work quite unfettered 
il to receive higher wages; the second class, also 
| ettered, would receive less. The incentive for the 
‘ond-class man to improve himself so as to be 
)moted to the first class would be great. The result 
vald be more output, better paid work, and a 
selling up instead of down. This was a very juvenile 
ort on my part, and I am not even sure that it was 
yzinal, but I still believe it has the germs of sound- 
tS, and that the Trade Unions, with their fine 
Janisation, could do something on these lines. 


State Organisation of Professional Bodies. 

Ither changes and other reorganisations must also 
(caken in hand if we ever again have to cope with a 
ation which requires the whole organised strength 
! skill of the community. We have at the present 
‘ment completely organised societies, institutes, and 
ciations of architects, engineers, and of scientific 
M1 of all kinds, but they are all isolated links with 
(ung to bind them into a chain. If, instead of this 
tation, all these societies were linked together as 

: Of a State organisation ready for use in a case of 
/Tgency, the Government would have ready to hand 
1 whole machinery of these organisations and could 
\ their hands on the men they wanted and get all 
I information they required in a few hours. Suppose 
1 this organisation had been in existence when war 


) 
| 
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broke out. Representatives of all these bodies would 
have been summoned. The Institute would have been 
entrusted with work proper to architects, Engineers 
would have been allocated their work, chemists theirs, 
and all without waste, overlapping, or confusion, 
because the machinery was already in working order. 

The amount of help that the civil organisations could 
give to the Government is incalculable ; I cannot, of 
course, speak for other bodies, nor do I know to what 
extent their organisation was made use of, but so far as 
the Institute 1s concerned, | can say that we were ready 
directly the war broke out, and that not only then, but 
more than once later the whole of our machinery was 
placed at the disposal of the Government, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that had we been made use of 
many delays and mistakes would have been avoided 
and much expense saved. I have lately had the duty of 
examining vast numbers of plans, which have ranged 
from cottages to factories covering acres; every type 
of construction is represented, proving, if proof were 
required, that we have men competent to design and 
carry out on proper ‘business and economical lines 
every known type of building. 

Although we properly regret that so little use has 
been made of us as an organised body, and are inclined 
to blame the authorities for their shortsightedness, we 
must remember that because of the lack of touch which 
I have before referred to, we were strangers to the 
Government, and, after all, Governments are like 
individuals, and have a dread of the unknown. It is 
always so much easier to go along the well-known 
tracks. We all have our favourite builders, to whom 
we like to entrust our work, and view a strange con- 
tractor with disquiet until he, in his turn, has proved his 
worth. It was then natural, perhaps, though regret- 
table, that when the emergency arose the unknown 
path was avoided. It must be part of our work in the 
future to forge the connecting link so that if ever again 
a like emergency should arise we should find ourselves 
called upon and ready to place our skill and experience 
at the service of the State. 

As is perhaps natural, I fear I have so far considered 
the war mainly as it affects us as architects, but 
although as islanders, whose country so far has been 
free from the invader, it is a little difficult to imagine 
what it must mean to those countries where the actual 
fighting is going.on, we must not think only of our own 
sorrows and tragedies. Think how Belgium has 
suffered, and of the woes of our great ally, France, dear 
to us architects ; and of Russia, the mysterious, which 
is being freed and regenerated by the blood of her 
sons ; and of Italy, whose very name warms our hearts ; 
of Serbia and Rumania—all] have suffered, and are 
suffering even more than we are, and are giving up all 
present happiness now, so that future generations shall 
be free and at peace. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my most heart- 
felt sympathy with those who have been bereaved. 

heir sorrow will be mingled with pride at the thought 
that their dear ones have given their lives for their 
country. All of us whose sons are serving live in con- 
stant anxiety, and we can only hope that the great 
sacrifices that we are called upon to make may bear 
fruit, and that the discipline and sorrow of the present 


may make us a strong and earnest race to carry on the 
work of the world in the future. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the President, 
Professor Beresford Pite suggested that the Australian 
Government should be urged to abandon tl 
tion for its new Parliament House and ee 
competent architect. 

Captain R. Burns Dick, in seconding, agreed with 
the President’s remark that the future of architecture 
lay with the men who were fighting, who would come 


back with new views of life and fresh demands upon 
art. 


1e competi- 
mmission a 


NEWS ITEMS, 


The New Delht. 

The Court Circular announces that Mr. 
Edwin Lutyens was recently received in 
audience by the King. Mr. Lutyens is a 
member of the’ committee “appointed to 
advise the Government of India regarding 
the replanning of Delhi as the seat of the 
supreme Government of India,- and-he-1s 
leaving shortly for India. on business. con- 
nected. with the committee’s proposals. 
The cost of the new capital buildings, now 
in course of. construction, is estimated. at 


£2,800,000. 
Barnsley Architect's Bequests. 

Among the bequests contained: in the 
will of the late. Mr. Benjamin. Turner, 
retired architect, of Barnsley, a native of 
Armley, Leeds, are £100 each to;the 
Barnsley Naturalists’ Society, the. Barns- 
ley Tradesmen’s Benevolent Association, 
the Beckett Hospital, and the Leeds 
General Infirmary ; £100 to the vicar and 
churchwardens of St. George’s Church, 
Barnsley, for the Pogmoor Mission, and 
£300 towards the cost of extending the 
vestry of St. George’s; £50 each. to. the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Armley, and Christ Church, Upper 


Armley; and £100 each to the Barnsley 
Nursing Association and the Armley 
Nursing Association. 

Architect as Mayor. 

The new mayor of Newport 1s Coun- 
cillor Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., UREA st 
native of Neath, Mr. Swash settled, at 
Newport in 1876, and set up in practice as 


an architect. He has designed a large 
number of the principal buildings in the 
town and valleys, including Caerleon 
Training College. He was elected to the 
Newport Corporation in 1902, and is 
chairman of the Works Committee and 
the Technical Institute Committee, the 
Library and Museum Committee, vice- 
chairman of the Education Committee, a 
member of the Central Welsh Board, the 
Court of Governors of the University Col- 
lege of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
and the National Museum of Wales Com- 


mittee. 


Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire. 

Valued help in connection with town- 
planning in South-East Lancashire. after 
the war—when a boom in building is pre- 
dicted—is expected to result from a civic 
survey which is in operation. In this sur- 
vey the committee of the Manchester 
Society of Architects has been able to find 
work for a number of architects thrown 
out of work by the war. The co-directors 
of the scheme are Professor Abercrombie 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor, the latter of whom 
is the hon. secretary and treasurer of the 
society. Already a traffic plan of South- 
East Lancashire, showing the volume of 
traffic on all the different routes, has been 
prepared. Other interesting plans show 
all the open spaces, the rainfall, and other 
details, included being a demonstration of 
the growth of Manchester during the past 
150 Vears. 


The Numbering of Houses. 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Police 
Committee of Belfast Corporation, held 
on November 2, in the Citv Hall, under 
the presidency of the Hish Sheriff, the 
superintendent of the Fire Brigade re- 
ported that since the last meeting of the 
committee the brigade had responded to 
nine calls of fire and their ambulance to 


111 cases. The following resolution on 
the subject of numbering houses was 
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adopted: ‘‘ The _ lighting restrictions 
having accentuated the necessity for a 
more efficient numbering of all houses and 
buildings, and as many houses in avenues 
and parks have not the official numbers 
displayed on their gates or doors, and as 
this renders it extremely difficult for trades- 
people and others to locate them, and.as it 
is desirable that the numbering should be 
done Officially “and: on the recognised 
system~ throughout the city; this com- 
mittee recommend-the Council to cause all 
houses and buildings, etc., in every street, 
avenue, or road to be numbered from end 
to end, following the-usual practice of odd 
numbers. on one and even on the 
other, disregarding all private numbers, 
and that owners’ of property: be~ requested 
to abolish all private numbers.”’ 


side 


English Church Frescoes. 

An. exhibition of copies of English eccle- 
siastical mural decoration ‘of the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century has been arranged 
in‘a’ gallery of the -Victoria and Albert 
Museum..’ These copies, which have been 
painted in water-colour by Mr. E.--W. 
Tristram during the last nine years, have 
recently been acquiréd for the museum, 
where it is intended to form an éxtensive 
collection of representations of this once- 
popular branch ‘of oun native art. The 
copies- exhibited’ comprise a set of the 


Westininster Abbey paintings, including 
the series from the Judgment which 
adorned the east wall of the Chapter 


House, the sedilia paintings, and a frag- 

ment from a panel of the altar retable now 

in the Jerusalem Chamber, depicting the 

Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. St, 

Albans is represented in the series of Cruci- 

fixions and Madonnas which are painted 

on the Norman piers in the nave.. Three 

paintings from York were found on frag- 

ments of wooden vaulting which had 

originally belonged to the Chapter House. 

They includé a. figure of St. Edmund 

carrying arrows as a sign of his martyr- 

dom. Part of a painting from Winchester 
represents the taking of the Saviour’s body 
from the Cross. ~ Many of these mural de- 
corations were executed by painters who 
travelled about the country for the purpose. 

Three schools, each with its own style, 
have been identified—Westminster, Win- 
chester, and St. Albans. The West- 
minster group is the most fully represented 
in the collection in its present state. The’ 
chapter of’ English art which these paint- 
ings illustrate is still obscure and incom- 
plete, and it is hoped that much may yet 
be done in the way of further research. 
Much importance is attached to the co- 
operation of incumbents who come across 
traces of old work. 


OBITUARY, 


Mr. F.W Dyson. 

The dedth took place on October 24, 
after a short illness, of Mr. John William 
Dyson, M.S.A., who resided at ‘‘ Erivan,”’ 
Osborne Road, Newcastle. Mr.- Dyson, 
who was sixty-one years of age, designed 
the Newcastle City Asylum at Coxlodge 
and the School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy, Northumberland Road, New- 
castle, both of which were competitive de- 
signs, the Burt Hall, the Stephenson, the 
Victoria and Lady Stephenson’ branch 
libraries, the Bond Memorial Chapel, 
Benwell, and several residences and busi- 
ness premises. He was for five years 
member of Council of the Society of 
Architects, of which for one year he acted 
as vice-president. He also took a leading 
part in the establishment of the Bewick 


Club, in connection with which he was 
vice-president and had held the positions ¢ 
hon, secretary and treasurer. 
years he was secretary of the Newcastl 
Art Union. 
mason. 


France, 
Charles’ barance; 
ind Horsforth, was educated at the Brac 
ford Grammar School, and was a partn¢ 
in the firm of Milnes and France, arch) 
tects, Bradford. | 
February, 1913, he took up profession) 
work in Canada. 
vice in January, 1915, at the age of fift} 
Two 
Franée, 
January, when he obtained a commissic| 
in the Royal Engineers. 
on October 7. 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTS’ ANNUA| 


For fiftee| 
He was a prominent Fre¢ 


y 


Second-Lieutenant A. A. France. | 
Second-Lieutenant Arthur Alderso| 
R:E., second ‘son: of the Tat 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bradfor! 


On leaving that firm i 


He volunteered for se 


early 
there 


in May) }] 
until “Tal 


and went 
remaining 


years, 


He was kille 


| 


MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of t| 
Sheffield, South’ Yorkshire, and Distr! 
Society of. Architects. and. Surveyors w) 
held at the office of the President, Churec| 
street, Sheffield, Mr. A. F. Watson, pre| 
dent, in the chair. In the absence of 
R. W. Fowler, the treasurer, the anny 
statement of accounts, showing a ve 
satisfactory financial, position, was pi 
sented. by the Honorary Secretary, \ 
J..R. Wigfull. 

In the annual report regret Wi 
expressed at the death of Mr. Charles H¢ 
field, a former president and secreta’ 
Mr. Charles Green, “.a lay member a 
one of the cleverest craftsmen Shefiil 
has produced,” and Mr. B. Rodgers. 17} 
Architects’. War Committee appointed 
the Royal Institute had been in frequit 
correspondence with the Council. . End: 
vours had been made to secure work 
the local members of the profession W) 
were in need of it, and to obtain comm 
sions for the younger men who desired) 
join the Army. This had been very §| 
cessful in. many cases, though some I 
been rejected on medical grounds. 1 
“ conscientious objector” had been exce| 
ingly rare in the profession. Many lo! 
members of the profession had taken pt 

in the “great push,” a few had been kill} 
though, fortunately, the number was sn) 
compared with the large number engag 

Others had been wounded, some in suci 

manner as to render them of little furt? 

service to the Army, and to handicap th# 
in. their civilian work. 

The Council had considered possit 
directions in which the requirements of § 
building by-laws might be modified at 
present time in order to cheapen the €7 
tion of workmen’s dwelling-houses. ‘ 

The difficulty was that dwelling-how 

erected under the proposed conditil 

would be of a permanent character. ‘f 

Council understood that the City Cou! 

approved of certain modifications for i 

term of the war, and it was suggested i! 

these modifications should remain inf} 

for a certain length of time after the 1? 

clamation of peace. 

The question of narrowing the footp 
of secondary streets had also been ( 
sidered, but the proposals seemed to aj’) 
more to towns where there were front | 

back approaches rather than to a p* 

like Sheffield, where such a system did? 

obtain. The officers and Council were! 

re-elected. 
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DOES IT REALLY 
WATERPROOF? 


A practical test is the best proof. We will give you 
enough Pudlo to make this test. 


We will also send the details of the test showing how a 
slab of Non-Pudloed Cement mortar becomes soaked 
through after total immersion in water, while the Pudloed 
slab is bone dry inside.} 


In our free book we show the result of tests by 
such experts as Faija and Kirkaldy, and of ex- 
periments made at the Cork University. 


A remarkable test was that made by T. Russell Willson, 
Esq. Pudlo was in competition with 11 other methods. 
The result was 44 tons of Pudlo were specified, and 
used on the new reservoir at Winnipeg (Canada). 


For flat roofs, flooded cellars, damp walls, leaking tanks 
and a dozen other uses, the powder Pudlo is a 
safe and inexpensive waterproofer. 


BRITISH !—and apart from patriotism the best. Manufactured by 
KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co. 
ANN’S PLACE, KING’S LYNN. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


[HE question of the cost of Advertising 1s geverned entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 
Advertisers are purchasing the circulation ef a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘* The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted by the rod or 
lump; new or old pointing; or as Working Foreman ; 
town or country; good references.—Address M., 38, 
Clifton-gardens, High-road, Chiswick, W. 


BUILDER’S General or Werking Foreman requires 
engagement; fourteen years’ experience on various 
classes of work, London and country; good refe- 
rences; by trade carpenter and joiner; any offer 
considered; now disengaged.—Curtis, 509, Waterside, 
Chesham, Bucks. 924 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks re-engagement ; 
town or country; long experience in all trades, rein- 
forced concrete, etc.; good timekeeper; abstainer ; 


good references.—F. W., 68, Alexandra Park-road, 
Muswell Hill 

BUILDER’S Clerk (18); four years’ experience ; 
abstracting time-sheets, prime cost, and _ ledgers; 


excellent refereaces.—S. F., 46, Mayo-road, Willesden, 
N.W 


BUILDER’S Manager or Assistant (above mili- 
tary age) desires re-engagement ; twenty-seven 
years’ experience in estimating, quantities, super- 


accounts, first-class 


238, 


prime cost, etc.; 
3rixton-road, S.W. 


vision, 
references.—A., 


disengaged 5 
and manager 
toland-road, 


BUILDER’S General Foreman _ just 
competent, reliable, good draughtsman 
of men; excellent references.—C. W., 6, 
Walthamstow, N.E. 


CARPENTER’S work wanted; labour only; just 
completed Government contract; good references.— 
A., 39, Albert-road, Walthamstow. 


CONCRETE Block and Slab Making and Building; 
ten years’ experience this system; able to take 
charge; age 44.—W., 24, East Holme, Erith, Kent. 


FOREMAN of Painters (working); colourist; good 
manager of men; capable of undertaking any class 
work; City and West End experience; life 
abstainer.—E., care of 26, Sanford-lane, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; trade, 


carpenter; competent, reliable, and energetic; town 
or country; first-class references; terms moderate. 
—J. T. 8., 64, Portobello-road, Notting Hill, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; town or 
country; any description of building; competent and 
experienced; age 47.—A. B., 4, Havelock-road, West 
Kensington Park, London, W. 


MANAGER or Assistant; ineligible; efficient in 
plans, specifications, bills of quantities, variations, 
and supervision of building works throughout ; 
highest credentials.—Buildings, Cromwell-grove, 
Hammersmith, W. : j 


2 
Ct) 


PAINTER (good) wants job; thorough mechanic; 
capable of undertaking any class of work or charge 
iif required; energetic and reliable; rate, 93d.— 
Foreman, 55, Woodsome-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs, Anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 


latest productions; panelling and special designs; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 


Brixton, 8.W. 


PLUMBING (Heating and Domestic Hot Water).— 
Practical man (age 47, registered by examination, 
late foreman to good firm) wants piecework; 
references.—Address R.P., 39, Grosvenor-road, Han- 
well, W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, §8.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WAR-TIME Assistance (temporary or occasional) 
offered by advertiser; wide experience; building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimating, 
supervision, etec.—Field, 29, Harvard-mansions, Clap- 
ham Junction. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters wants re-engage- 
ment; used to taking charge of any class of work; 
good colourman; excellent references; town or 
country.—C. W., 11, Simpson-street, Battersea. 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line, 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28. 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


ARSHITECT’S Assistant wanted immediately.— 
Apply, stating age, experience, and salary required, 
to C., care of Westbury and Holt, Beyols House, 


Basinghall-street, E.C. 


CLERK of Works, for Estate Development in the 
Midlands; man capable of general supervision of 
building construction and roadmaking upon an exten- 
sive scale; none need apply who are already engaged 
upon Government work.—Send full particulars to 
your nearest Labour Exchange, quoting reference 
No, A2564. 925 


GOOD Prime Cost Clerks wanted for contractor in 
France.—Apply, with full particulars, stating wages 
required and references, in writing, to Somerville, 
Ltd., 120, Victoria-street, 


REQUIRED AT ONCE.—Capable and responsible 
Contractor’s Ageit.—Apply by letter only, with full 
particulars, to W. Alban Richards and Co., 16, Albe- 
marle-street, W. 922 


SURVEYOR’S Clerk wanted; preference given to 
one acquainted with the War Department scnedule 
of prices—Apply, Commanding Royal Engineer, 
North Aldershot. 


SURVEYOR’S Junior Assistant required at once 
in a busy West End office; must be ineligible for 
military service and accustomed to careful tracing 
and the usual routine of building surveying.—Write, 
stating age, experience, and salary required, to 
atl. se DOX PONT 2 


building 


923 


WANTED.—Good Sectional Foreman for 


work. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and GC. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND EET ATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WOR 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO.,, LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


JOBBING Builder’s for sale, North London. Owner, 
military age. Convenient premises. Stock and plant 
at valuation.—Box 909. 


REINFORCED Concrete.—Advertiser wishes partner- 
ship in established business specialising in Concrete 
work. Turnover £10,000—£15,000. Large experience 
in carrying on work, surveying, quantities, specifica- 
tions. Principals only.—Box 916. 


DUMPY Level (12 inch),by Watson and Sons, 4 screws 

with divided compass, three eye pieces, one reversing 

mahogany case and tripod, and 18 ft. staff, in per- 

ae condition; must be sold immediately; price £6. 
ox 919. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, } 

Special personal system of preparations by (| 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Bat) 
(A. G, Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosye} 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 

THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITEC) 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, } 
On a complete, practical, andj highly Success! 

Method by 

Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Le. 
(Tel, 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuit 
an intending candidate is invited to communi() 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many ofp 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Pi: 
man, and Head of the Department of Building 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 6, and the 18, months’ 8.1. Courses comme 
in September, Past successes include:—The Pen 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and } 
Irish Special Prize. | 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


f 

To Road Contractors, Borough Engineers, Built 
Contractors, and others.—On account of comple ii 
of contracts.—By Order of Messrs. E, Parry and) 
PUTNEY, S.W.—The valuable surplus | 

ROAD CONTRACTORS’ PLANT AND STOC) 
including 8 and 10-to1 steam road roilers by Avi 
and Porter and McLaren, 43-ton water ballast hi 
roller by BarfOrd and Perkins, 5-ton comp() 
steam tractor by Wallis and Steevens, with 4, 4, 
6-ton trailing wagons, nearly new portable Gwyr' 
6-in. centrifugal pump and engine combined, 
c.i. suction pipe and fittings, 2 6-in. centrift 
pumps by Gwynne, 30 flat-bottom trolleys, 30 
and wood skips, portable office, sets of Ii! 
tackle, sling and rolling chains, and a general as) 
ment of contractors’ toois, 10,000 ft. of 3 by 9 Sf! 
deals, 3 fathoms of poling boards, struts and wal! 
jack rolls, painters’ trestles, rope falls. wire bt 
stoneware pipes and sanitary goods, useful tin! 
iron, ete., 3 spring brick-carts, pair-horse Wé 
stone ’bus and water van, harness, chaff-cu’ 
machine, and useful effects. ! 
MESSRS. J. T. SKELDING AND CO. will SEL) 
AUCTION, at the DEPOT, Sefton-street, Lower | 
mond-road, §.W., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBEA 
at ELEVEN o’clock precisely. | 
Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, 48, ates} 


street, Guildhall, E.C. 
Preliminary Notice. 


Re J. CHESSUM & SONS, Ltd.—In Liguidati) 
To Builders, Contractors, Saw Mill and Joi’ 
° Works Proprietors, and others. . 
TOTTENHAM.—Highly-important SALE of I 
extensive and valuable modern WOOD WORII 
PLANT and MACHINERY, the bone-dry Stoc! 
Timber, the large and varied builders’ and cori 
tors’ Stock and Plant and Rolling Stock. Alsel 
Plant of Contracts, and the Office Furniture # 
general effects. } 
MESSRS. J. T. SKELDING AND C0. 
have been favoured with instructions from the | 
liquidators, J. E. Costello, Esq., and E. H. Hav! 
Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, at the WORKS f 
MISES, Portland-road. Tottenham, N., at an 
date, the whole of the 
COSTLY WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
‘the extensive i 

BUILDERS’ AND Oe STOCK J 


including the important dry high-class | 
STOCK OF JOINERY ‘TIMBER, | 
together with the whole of the Electric Ml 
Power and Gearing (20 motors, from 3 to 25) 
Rolling Stock, all Plant off Contracts, and the 
rior Office Furniture at the London offices. | 
Full details will appear in future advertisen'” 
and catalogues may be had in due course © . 
COSTELLO, Esq., 90, Cannon-street, E.C.; 0 
POPPLETON, APPLEBY, & HAWKINS, 4, Ch 
house-square, E.C.; and of - { 
Messrs. J.T. SKELDING & CO., F.A.1., Bull 
and Contractors’ Auctioneers and Valuers 
Gresham-street, Guildhall, E.C. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Daylight Saving and the Cost of Daylight, 

ince the closing of the summer time period on October 1 

t-re has been time for stocktaking by the lighting authorities, 
gart from the general opinion formed by the public. There is 
7 doubt that the latter are practically unanimous as to the 
fir of daylight, quite apart from any saving in the cost of 
evantages and benefits which accrued to them by the extra 
| ht consumed, whether oil, candles, gas, or electric light, and 
js generally assumed and hoped that the Act will be renewed 
pct year at an earlier date. The public has, however, not yet 
¢ne to any general conclusions as to direct financial saving in 
lating, because the lighting authorities have not all rendered 
tir accounts. Certain of them have, however, published state- 
mnts showing the total reduction of units consumed. For 
j tance, Edinburgh quotes 13 per cent. in comparison with the 
sae period last year, equivalent to 600 tons of coal; Belfast 
eisumers have been saved £1,400 in the cost of current ; Bootle 
siws a saving of 15 per cent. ; Wallasey a decrease of 11 per 
qt. ; whilst the “Liverpool Post” estimates that the city has 
sed £35,000 in gas and electricity combined. Even small 
oces like Tunbridge Wells have benefited. 
Towever, it must not be assumed that the saving in coal or 
jcurrent consumed is the net saving. An undertaking which 
“uces its turnover while its expenses remain the same has 
1 hing to be thankful for, and it cannot be considered that the 
ect of the summer-time Act can result in reduced expenses. 
‘is true that many electricity works are working with reduced 
(fs, but this is principally due to the Military Service Acts 
| not to a decrease in output. Besides, the staff expenses of 
ih an undertaking are a small percentage of the 
cl expenses, which are chiefly represented by interest and 
Jreciation on the buildings, plants, and mains. All these 
)e to be paid for out of revenue, and therefore if the revenue 
seduced the money must be found in other ways. In a private 
ylertaking the shareholders will probably receive a reduced 
i;dend or the consumers will be charged on a higher tariff, or 
yh, In a municipal undertaking the ratepayers are the share- 
ders, and they will feel the result when they receive the half- 
«rly demand note, whilst the consumers will probably also find 
[ tariff increased. The maximum charge which an electricity 
| ertaking is permitted to make is 8d. per unit, and there 
some margin yet for most of the large undertakings in this 
eect. Hence the public must not jump to hasty conclusions 
i: they are likely to save much, or even anything, by reduced 
ting hours; the real savings are national, namely, those 
i to the enjoyment of extra sunlight and to less consumption 
foal. 

. new aspect of daylight “saving ” has just been pointed out 
nhe technical Press by Mr. F. W, Willcox, of the British 
‘\ymson-Houston Co., Ltd. He draws attention to a letter in 

‘cent issue of the “ Lighting Journal ” by Mr. Luckiesh, of 
1 National Electric Lamp Association Laboratories, Cleve- 
ul, which causes one to think. His letter appears on p. 212 
fast week’s issue. On considering the matter, one sees that 
4 writer has made out a good case if he wishes merely to 
re that daylighting is not costless. It is certainly costly to 
1owner of the building, who, of course, passes on the cost to 
tenants in the shape of rentals calculated to cover alJ items 
fental lost due to light courts, as well as the increment of 
of windows in the outlay on the building. So far so good. 
| Luckiesh anticipates a criticism by his reference to ventila- 
‘ and trims his sails accordingly. But, however much one 
\. favour electric lighting as a healthy illuminant, one must 
callow oneself to be so carried away by one’s enthusiasm 
3) lose all sense of proportion. 

tus accept Mr. Luckiesh’s challenge and consider the case 
 multi-storeyed building without a light court and without 
‘windows, thus going to the opposite extreme. As a first set- 
to increased rentals will be a very fair amount of ironwork, 
ent, bricks, and other materials, as well as labour, on which 
est must be charged. The next set-off will be interest on 
rial and labour in respect of additional electric lighting, 
yuse, apart from the additional offices due to the saving of the 
> -court, tenants will require all-round better lighting if they 
i _to live all day in an artificial illumination. To this must 
dded the cost to the tenants of the extra current consumed— 
}t inconsiderable amount. Ventilation cannot be dismissed 

n “airy” manner. A proper system of ventilation would 
‘quired, as there would be no other access of air. This 
1d involve an expensive plant comprising electric motors, 
“ure fans, air washers and heaters, extraction fans, and some 
i of ductwork, representing a capital investment, of thousands 

sunds. Finally, the tenants would ultimately suffer from 

“ubsence of daylight, as all people do who have to work 
tout the health-giving rays of the sun. 
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“ALABASTER BOWL FITTING 


E 5920. 
10 in. dia. 37/6 > 


SIMPLEX 
Glectric Light 
_ Fittings 


have a purity of concep- 

tion, a dignity and acertain 

distinction of which we 
are proud 


We shall be happy to 
submit designs in keeping 
with any decorative style 
that may be decided upon 


SIMPLEX CONDUITS, Ltd., 
Garrison Lane, Birmingham. 
113-117, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Ownership of Fence. 

T. F. S. (London, N.) writes: or leat 
having an argument regarding the owner- 
ship of some wooden fences. I have 
maintained that, there being nothing to 
the contrary in the leases, the ownership 
is decided by the way the nails are driven, 
ie., that the rough side of the fence is 
towards the owner’s property. Am I cor- 
rect? Can you refer me to any legal de- 
cisions on this matter ? ”’ 

—In the absence of documentary or 
other evidence which will prove the owner- 
ship of a fence, the presumption under 
common law is that the fence was 
originally erected by its owner upon the 
extreme verge of his property, and the 
nails driven in a homewards direction. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
' highest quality, London 


~ PORTLAND 
~ CEMENT. » 


LION WORKS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855. 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 


35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 
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This means that the fair face of the pales 
forms the boundary, and that the posts, 
rails, and constructive portion of the fence 
all stand upon the property of the fence 
owner. ite by # 


LEGAL. 


Commission Claim from Contractors. 
Dapino v. Willett and another. 


November 3-4.—King’s Bench Division. Before Mr. 

Justice Darling anda Special Jury. 

This was an action by Mr. Eugeno 
Dapino, an Italian engineer, against Mr. 
Herbert Willett and the Rev. C. J. Sharp, 
executors of the will of the late Mr. Wm. 
Willett, to recover commission alleged to 
be due in respect of contracts for the 
building of huts, in accordance with an 
arrangement he said he made with the 
late Mr. Willett. 

The defendants denied liability. 

Mr. Matthews, K.C., for the plaintiff, 
said his case was that the plaintiff was 
the means of receiving large contracts for 
Mr, Willett. When he asked about the 
commission he was always put off. The 
terms originally made by Mr. Willett with 
the War Office were the same as those 
made with other contractors—namely, the 
patriotic terms of doing the work for next 
to nothing. When the New Armies came 
into being big contracts were given out 
and ‘the business became highly profitable. 
Counsel wished that he had had the chance 
of demonstrating his patriotism at any- 
thing like the percentage of profit that 
Mr. Willett had. 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., for the defendants, 
said that it was merely 5 per cent. as to a 
portion and 23 per cent. as to the rest. 

Mr. Matthews said that according to a 
Parliamentary return dated August 1 down 
to that date Messrs. Willett had done work 
to the amount of £161,000. Mr. Willett’s 


THE STONE PRESERVN. CO. L*: 


Restorers and ‘Preservers of 
Modern and Historical Buildings. 


9a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


establishment charges appeared in the re 
turn as £2,700, and the commission, whic). 
counsel said was profit pure and simple 
appeared as £5,600. | 

Mr. Dapino, in cross-examinatior 
admitted that in conversation he ma) 
have said something to Mr, Herbei 
Willett about work being done on patrioti 
terms. 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., contended that it we 
impossible the contract alleged could hay 
been made. The work the defendants dj 
amounted to £152,330, and the profi) 
were nothing like what had been alleged! 

Mr. Herbert Willett said that the firy 
was allowed a commission of 23 per cen) 
on the first £40,000 of work, just sufficier 
to pay expenses and keep the sta 
together. He did not promise any con 
mission to Mr. Dapino, but referred hi 
to his father regarding the matter. 

The jury found in favour of the defe; 
dants: Judgment accordingly, with cost 


Electric an 
Hand Powe 


Passenger 
and Good: 


Revolving 
Shutter 


(in Wood or Steel). 


LONDON: 15, Glendower Place, §.. 
EDINBURGH: 16, Frederick Stre. 
GLASGOW: 63, West Regent Stre 
DUNDEE: 32, Bell Street. 
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Ee Di yO; Ragas 


the address delivered by Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, 

F.R.LB.A., on assuming the presidency of the 
Society of Architects ; which, indeed, is a militant 
body, but always does its fighting in a gentlemanly 
way—a tradition that Mr. Sadgrove deftly upholds. 
For this reason (and for some other reasons) it 1s not 
easy to yield unreserved assent to the assumption that 
absorption of the Society in the Institute would be an 
unmixed blessing. Union is strength, but opposition 
certainly promotes alertness and agility, and very 
probably the Institute is all the healthier for occasional 
fencing bouts with its young and active rival. Mr. 
Sadgrove is no doubt sufficiently justified in the claim 
that “the recent changes and developments in the 
trend of architectural education and training in Great 
Britain can be traced very largely to the activity and 
foresight of the Society in season and out on this 
question of education and registration.” Which is to 
say that no labour is in vain, although its effects be not 
obvious and immediate and are sometimes negative 
rather than positive. 

of o # * 


S OMETHING akin to the fighting spirit pervades 


Rivalry seems, however, to be carried to excess in 
the matter of forms of building contract. ‘There are, 
we believe, three several forms of contract in process 
of incubation—one by the Institute, another by the 
master builders, and a third by the Society. There 
are also rumours of new sub-contract forms ; and 
presently these documents may be shed upon us thick 
as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa. We hope not. It 
is all very well for one organisation to say to another, 
“Tf you will not, we will,” but for three bodies to pro- 
ceed independently with the same work is not merely 
to waste effort, but to create confusion and to weaken 
the authority of all the forms. This is surely a matter 
in which they m#ght easily and advantageously 
co-operate, and they might as well do it first as last ; 
for it is easy to foresee that ultimately the three forms 
of contract will have to be fused into one. In the 
meantime, not one of them will win a tithe of the con- 
fidence that a joint production would command. There 
is yet time to treat these several forms as mere drafts, 
for combination into a joint form that would carry 
unchallenged authority, which is a matter of special 
importance when such documents come into the law 
courts. 

*% * LS 

A handsome tribute to the Press, lay and technical, 
rounds off Mr. Sadgrove’s address. He acknowledges 
the value of criticism, whether it be jaudatory or 
adverse, and he realises that if criticism is to be of any 
real use it must be honest and outspoken. Merely “to 
say ditto to Mr. Burke” is less helpful to him and to 
his cause than on due occasion to indicate, faithfully 
and with all becoming courtesy, the faults or fallacies 


in his argument or the weaknesses of his schem 
That is the principle upon which, we are fain | 
believe, the Press of this country, taking it is a who 
may truly be said to act ; and we may be permitted | 
add that it is the single aim of any criticism of t 
Government, of municipalities, of  professior 
societies, or of buildings, that is permitted to appear 
these columns. That it is not always accepted int 
spirit in which it 1s tendered is as natural and iney 
able as that it sometimes (but, we hope, as rarely | 
the exigencies of journalism will permit) m 
chance to be based on momentary misapprehensio 
but that it is invariably written in all good faith, a 
with the single aim of promoting the interests of t 
profession, the industry, and the art which it is ¢ 
function and our honour to subserve, we need 1 
formally declare. To those organisations which ex 
for the same object, we give all possible support, a 
we conceive that this is not least effectual when 
happens to take the form (always as unpalatable to 
as it can be to them) of a tonic medicine administer 
by a friendly hand. We are gratified to find that ( 
implication) the new president of the Society takes 
in the right vein, and we have abundant reason 
know that he is not alone in this appreciation. ) 
do we oracularly assume our own immunity fr 
criticism; on the contrary, we welcome it, and 4 
columns are freely available for it. provided it is te 
perately and reasonably expressed. 


* * * * 


A member of the London County Council, speak 
at its meeting last week, said that “he was not P 
pared without a protest to let the Government fo 
about London and, under cover of the Defence of ' 
Realm Act, take any parts of the green spaces é 
cover them with monstrosities in wood.” Qt 
members having spoken in the same valiant strait 
deputation, headed by the chairman of the Cour 
was appointed to wait upon the Secretary for Wars 
the First Commissioner of Works, who must now 
trembling in their shoes. They have built, and 
building, on several of London’s green spots, am 
is quite proper that the Council should inquire 1 
the matter, lest the Defence of the Realm Act 
made to cover a multitude of sins—simultaneot 
with all the greenswards in the metropolis. Like 
gallant troops, who have trampled to a quagn 
every acre of common land in the kingdom, the \ 
Secretary evidently does not intend to let the g! 
grow under his feet ; and he is right; and “ They 
night so to object, and everything is quite correct 
even the councillor’s intelligent anticipation 
“monstrosities in wood,” for “ monstrosities oo 
proper rhetorical expression for all such occast 
whether or not it is subsequently justified in fact, 
this matter he did well to take time by the forel 
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wecause certain other temporary structures that have 
»een put up in the parks, being really rather neat in 
lesign and very workmanlike in construction, rebut 
he point. Nevertheless, one prefers the unadorned 
ite. It is difficult to believe that all these temporary 
tructures are absolutely necessary ; and no doubt the 
ulitary authorities will be grateful for this opportune 
eminder of their civil obligations. 


* dl > s 


Regarded as wooden sheds or shanties, the new 
government buildings are good of their kind. 
3ut the use of so much woodwork should have been 
voided. To erect a large range of wooden sheds in 
_ public park, or near a main thoroughfare—or, 
ladeed, in the wilderness—is to court disaster from 
re; and we feel entitled to inquire why, if it was 
ecessary to build these shanties at all—and it seems 
o us that there are in their vicinity plenty of 
ubstantial buildings that could have been com- 
aandeered as other buildings have been—they were 
ot all built of fire-resisting materials. There are 
‘everal proprietary systems of construction and 
vany kinds of materials from which a choice could 
ave been made, with immense advantage to the 
iomfort and convenience of the inmates, with 
comparative immunity from fire hazards, and. 
sroviding some unit system had been adopted, with 
voidance of waste on demolition. Even though the 
aitial cost might be more, there would be additional 
value for the money, and, after the purpose of the 
uuldings had been more efficiently served, the dis- 
aantling would leave the materials in a marketable 
‘ondition—but little the worse for wear, and fit for 
asy re-erection. 


* * * % 


Sir William Lever, in the first of two articles which 
€ is contributing to the “ Liverpool Daily Courier,” 
olds that “ municipalities must face the task of offer- 
ig facilities for the erection of better cottage houses 
1 suburban districts, the rents of which, together with 
ie cost of transport of the occupiers to and from their 
ily work, should be less than the rental demanded 
wr inferior houses in the congested districts.” He is 
f opinion that a municipality should acquire suburban 
ind in large quantities, at reasonable prices, and 
fer it absolutely free for the immediate erection of 
wttages. He holds that to give free land to ensure 
16 proper housing of the pele is only the application 
fa principle that has been already adopted in giving 
fee education, the millions spent in which are largely 
asted owing to the antagonistic and thwarting effects 
‘bad housing. Sir William’s is a rather daring 
foposition, but we should hesitate to declare it 
asound. It would give the municipality an oppor- 
tity of helping the builder instead of competing 
Zainst him to its own hurt and to his, and it would 
2 done at no more expense to the ratepayers than 
hat accrues from the ill-advised dabbling in building 
y which corporations have realised such heavy losses. 
tany rate, the proposal merits very close attention. 


= = = a 


We print, in another part of the present issue, the 
port of a year’s work of the A.A. Active Service 
Ommiuttee, which was formed, on the outbreak of the 
ar, with the object of sending necessities and extra 
mforts to men connected with the architectural and 
irveying professions who are serving with the 
plours, and in looking after the wives and dependents 
the mechanics who have been recruited from the 
ulding trades through the A.A. War Service Bureau. 
tateful letters from the recipients show that the pro- 
ssional papers (including this Journal) sent out by 
© committee are as highly appreciated as the 
eature comforts and garments which have been 


regularly despatched in the warmly welcomed A.A. 
parcels. Most of the members of the committee are 
ladies, with Mrs. Maurice E. Webb at the head, and it 
is unthinkable that their benevolent activities should 
be hampered or discontinued for lack of funds. Very 
little money remains in hand, however, and unless 
more 1s immediately forthcoming this excellent work 
must stop. We feel confident that, for the sake of 
the four hundred pounds or so which can be so bene- 
ficently expended, the profession at home will not 
care to risk creating an impression among its 
fighting members that the first enthusiasm for them 
has died down. In proof that it has not, subscrip- 
tions should be sent promptly to the joint hon. 
secretaries at 37, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
Surely the need has only to be made known in order 
to be immediately and generously met. 
* * * * 


In his presidential address, upon which we com- 
mented last week, Mr. Ernest Newton alluded to the 
versatility of architects. It is a claim that could be 
amply substantiated from the records of the varied 
services that are being rendered by architects in, or in 
relation to, the present war. That they make splendid 
soldiers is attested by the many distinctions they have 
won in the field, including the highest—the V.C. 
awarded to Eric Frankland Bell, who made the great 
sacrifice in an act of splendid heroism. Major 
Philips Fletcher, whose death also is deplored, won 
distinction as an intrepid airman; and many other 
architects, acting either with or for the Forces, have 
proved that, by temperament and training, they are 
fit and willing to “ go anywhere and do anything.” It 
is gratifying to note that their trained faculties for 
organisation and supervision, as well as their special 
knowledge and executive skill, are at length being 
more Clearly recognised and more frequently turned 
tc account by the War Office and the Admiralty. To 
cite the most recent instance that has come to our 
notice, we observe that Lieutenant H. Chalton Brad- 
shaw, whose name is familiar to the profession as that 
of a winner of the British Prix de Rome, and more 
especially to our readers as that of the author of 
several fine drawings that have been reproduced in 
this Journal, has received a staff appointment in the 
field survey department of one of our armies in 
France. Like the late Lieutenant Bell, V.C., Lieu- 
tenant Bradshaw was a student at the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. 


GERMAN WAR MEMORIALS, 


HE ** Architectural Review’ for November, just 
issued, contains an extremely interesting and 
important article on German War Memorials. It 

is pointed out that there have been, roughly speaking, 
three successive phases in the design of these 
memorials: the first a classical phase, of the early 
nineteenth century, finding its highest expression in 
the works of Schinkel and Von Klenze, among these 
being the monuments to Scharnhorst and Bliicher and 
the Valhallas at Munich, Ratisbon, and Kelheim; the 
second a phase, of the mid-nineteenth century, when 
clumsy Renaissance monuments were produced, such 
as the Victory Column in Berlin; and the third a 
phase, following the Franco-Prussian War, when 
Germany became entirely severed from the refining 
influence of the French, and proceeded from her lowest 
state of architectural decadence to evolve a modern 
style of her own, a crude brutal style expressed in such 
an architectural mastodon as the Battle Monument at 
Leipzig. There are illustrations of all these in the 
article, as well as of the wooden statue of Hindenburg 
in Berlin, and some of the German medals commemo- 
rative of the present War. 


HERE AND THERE. 


N writing about my discovery, “ The Architectural 
Magazine’ of 1834-38, I pass over the endless 
pages of discourse on architectural principles and 

examples, whereby J. C. Loudon and _ his contri- 
butors endeavoured to raise the standard of English 
architecture by improving the taste of the carpenter, 
the lady of the house, and the architect. That is the 
solid stuff which fills the bulk of the magazine. I 
pass over it in order to get hold of something more 
interesting, in the form of comment on affairs and 
events in the architectural world of the ’thirties, for 
this is in itself entertaining and has the additional 
merit of setting up a comparison between those far- 
off days and our own. And the one thing that stands 
out pre-eminent in the comparison is that there is, as 
Solomon of Old said, “ nothing new.” Eighty years 
ago architects were bemoaning that their status with 
the public was not what it ought to be; eighty years 
ago there was another “ Ubique,’’ one “ Candidus,”’ 
who kept up a running fire of personal whims and 
opinions—*“ Happening to be talking of styles the 
other day with a friend, he observed: ‘The one 
which I can stomach least is the roast-pork style. I 
mean where walls, instead of being rusticated, are 
merely scored with lines’” ; and eighty years ago 
they were already saying that “this year’s architec- 
tural exhibition at the Academy makes no very great 
display of talent, least of all on the part of those 
who are most known among the profession.”’ So 
that this world of ours does not really change so 
rapidly and so tremendously as we are apt to think 
‘+t does. Now to illustrate this fact by a few extracts 
from “ The Architectural Magazine.” 


% * i * 


In the very first article of the very first number the 
old-established business of the “expert witness ’’ 1s 
dealt with severely, as one of the many abuses from 
which the practice of architecture was then suffering. 
The writer speaks of the “ disgraceful mode ’”’ of 
giving evidence in the Law Courts, where one 
surveyor swears that the work 1s fairly worth 41,630 
and the defendant’s surveyor swears that £935 1s 
ample payment for it, “and the judge and jury know 
no more about a building account than a boy of seven 
years old.’? Which, of course, is just what is still 
said to-day. “ Another disgraceful practice, which is 
either owing to ignorance or knavery, 1s, that some 
architects deceive their employers by making very 
pretty and attractive drawings, and reporting that 
the expense of carrying out these into execution will 
be about half or two-thirds of what it actually turns 
out to be”? And again we have to note that such 
things still happen. But the writer has a remedy. 
He says: “To overcome this evil I would advise the 
parties intending to build to contract with the archi- 
tect for his commission as well as with the builder 
for his work. This might be done in the following 
manner: If the architect reports that the building 
will amount to 42,000, his commission should be 
fixed at £100; and if the work exceed five per cent. 
beyond his report, it should be arranged that there 
should be a deduction, from his commission, of five 
per cent. on the excess of the amount beyond the 
original estimate. Thus, if the original estimate 
were 42,000, and the actual cost £2,500, the com- 
mission of the architect, instead of being 4125 as it 
would be by the present custom, would be only O75. a 
One cannot say that such a system as this is put 
forward as commendable to-day, but the very latest 
of all practices—necessarily an American practice— 
has a family likeness to it. The idea is primarily to 
protect the client, but the architect and the builder 
are equally concerned in it. It works out thuswise : 
The architect and the builder, instead of being 
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a policeman, in the person of clerk of works, needs 
to be appointed by the architect to look atter his own 
and his client’s interests), become one indivisible, a 


separate, and sometimes mutually suspicious (so that 
The client arrives and wants : 


harmonious pair. 
spend £2,000, and no more, on a house. The archi- 


tect interviews him, gets to know precisely what sort 
of a house he wants, and in due course prepares a/ 


: 
: 
. 
| 


design. Next the builder is introduced upon the 
scene, and an exact estimate 1s worked out. The) 
client is shown the design and told that his house. 
will cost not more than £2,000. He approves the) 
design—not verbally but in writing, and at different 
stages he is required to approve everything else ir 
writing. The house is built and the architect take: 
5 per cent. of the total and the builder 10 per cent. 
on the cost of materials and labour. If £2,000 1) 
exceeded, so much the worse for the architect and the 
builder, who are supposed to know their business anc. 
to be able beforehand to estimate exactly. If, how} 
ever, there is a saving of £100, the client pockets thi 
balance, while the architect and the builder recelvi, 
their 5 and Io per cent. respectively on £1,900. ly 
brief, payment is at an agreed rate of commission 01) 
expenditure with a fixed maximum for the client. Thi 
architect and the builder have no interest in exceed} 
ing the cost, for the simple reason that they will no. 
get paid for the extra, while the client know) 
definitely beforehand that his house is going to cos 
him not more than £2,000; provided, of course—ani 
this is one of two very important provisos—that hy 
does not give signed instructions for any alteration 
or additions, and also that nothing occurs during th 
carrying out of the work which involves extra cos 
through no possible fault on the part of either th 
architect or the builder: such as the discovery, whil 
the foundations were being dug, of a wholl! 
unsuspected stratum of mud. I have not seen a 
actual specimen of these new conditions of contract 
but it is obvious that in certain contingencies the| 
must protect the architect and the builder : otherwis 
it is all plain sailing. The client has his house fc. 
£2,000 and lives happily ever afterwards, and th 
architect and the builder each receive what the| 
expected to receive, and enjoy the contentment 0 
conscience expressed in the maxim, that “ virtue hat! 
its own reward.’’ | 
* * * * 


Returning, however, to another topic of intere: 
in “The Architectural Magazine,” I find in the issu 
for June, 1834, a satirical article “On the G 
Temples of the Metropolis,” in which _“ Cynicus 
wishes to make two or three points. “ The first 1s,| 
he says, “the prevailing taste of decorating the att) 
story with every description of meretricious orni 
ment; while all between the attics and_ the she 
entablature is, in many instances, allowed to rema! 
in primeval nakedness; a circumstance intended, 1 
doubt, by the original inventor, to illustrate tl 
effects produced by the numerous libations pouré 
out to the goddess, which, at the same time that the 
produce crude vapours and frothy conceits in tl 
upper story of her votaries, leave the lower parts | 
a state of all but perfect crudity. The next observ) 
tion 1 have to make is on the very late and liber) 
custom of hanging out a huge lamp at the entran| 
door. .... A happy idea! and one which serves 
the purposes of a sign-post to a blind man; for wh 
of their numerous tribe of worshippers would unde: 
stand the lamp as a beacon light, warning them ! 
their danger: or that it was intended, like Bardolphi 
nose, aS a memento mort, reminding them of fii 
internal in this world, and fire eternal in the wor 
to come!’’ To which the editor adds a footnol 
saying that “ Notwithstanding the amusing observ 
tions of our correspondent ‘ Cynicus * we are friend! 
to the gin temples, as they are called; because ¥ 
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look upon them as the first dawning of .a more 
enriched and varied taste in street architecture than 
we have hitherto had in London.” Here, then, are 
facts and food for thought. First be it noted that 
the advent of the railway and the decline of the stage 
coach meant the end of the old “ inn,’’ with its 
respectable face and unobtrusively comfortable 
interior, beloved of Mr. Pickwick, and the beginning 
of the “pub.,’’ which we of this present day, after 
nearly a century of sufferance, are at last endeavour- 
ing to replace by something better. But, apart from 
the social aspect of this matter, see how “’Cynicus ”’ 
gives us the date for the decline of the architecture 
of the inn—which decline, we may take it, was rapid 
after the first quarter of the nineteenth century had 
run its course. Those monstrous lamps came in with 
the new manner of lighting with gas (Pall Mall 
was the first London thoroughfare to be lighted 
with gas lamps, in 1814, and Grosvenor Square, the 
stronghold of Conservatism, appropriately the last, 
in 1842); and to this very day these garish objects, 
costing no little sum for cut and figured glass, 
continue to disfigure our street corners. And as the 
editor of “ The Architectural Magazine’? accepts, in 
1834, these lamps and the display of similar taste on 
the “ gin temple ’’ facades as “the first dawning of a 
more enriched and varied taste in street architec- 
ture,’’ we can see exactly when architectural design 
was beginning to go to the dogs; with which before 
us in the first volume of “ The Architectural Maga- 
zine’’ we are well prepared tor the shock of such 
other contributions as “A Desigr. for a Villa in the 
Norman Style” and “A Few ‘Observations on 
Anglo-Norman Architecture and its Applicability to 
Modern Ecclesiastical Edifices.’’ 
UBIQUE. 
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Gorhambury House. 
JN the middle of the eighteenth century the figure of 
| Sir Robert Taylor occupied the centre of the archi- 
tectural stage—a fact. apt to ve overlooked, and, 
excepting the encomium by Gwilt, who bracketed this 
talented sculptor-architect with Paine, scarcely noted. 
This is attributable to the regal austerity of his work, 
which provided a hiatus in the tradition between the 
products of the earlier Palladian school and the pro- 
‘nounced French sympathies of Sir William Chambers. 
Taylor’s exterior work is always expressive: it has 
quality of surface, proclaiming an unrivalled know- 
ledge of stone, for the architect was the son of a 
leading stonemason, who, in his day, contracted for 
Many London buildings. The interiors designed by 
him, on the other hand, are spacious and ornate, for 
here he allowed full play to his passion for sculptural 
forms and decoration. Leng before the ubiquitous 
Adam Brothers came south to capt: vate the fashionable 
World with their Doric fluency, Paine and Taylor were 
refining the Palladian vernacular and reducing its 
sinuous forms to terms of masculine Classic formality. 
his is of especial interest to-day, because many are 
Prone to consider that the famous Scotsmen were the 
sole sponsors of that particular form of decoration to 
Which their name has since been attached. Gorham- 
bury House, the subject of our plate, introduces 
the residential county of Hertfordshire, which, in the 
meddle period of the eighteenth century, became very 
popular among the nobility—a proven fact when we 
-onsider that Ware designed Wrotham Park, for the 
Byng family, Paine built Brocket Hall, and Taylor 
ound scope for his ability in a number of county 
Mansions. About 1750 Taylor w-s designing Gopsall 
Park, Atherstone, for Lord Howe, a work followed 
1X years later by extensive alterations to the Grove, 
tear Watford, and Gorhambury, two miles north-west 
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of St. Albans, for Viscount Grimpton. For the main 
elevation of Gorhambury the architect selected a 
Corinthian treatment with capitals of Coade’s stone. 
This feature forms the centre between two plain wings, 
the latter being built of brick and stuccoed with 
Roman cement. The house was in course of erection 
from 1778 to 1785. In Gorhambury Park there are 
one or two brick cottages after the architect’s particular 
manner, and there stood until a few months ago a 
cottage ornee, with thatched roof and _trellis-camed 
windows, which was indubitably one of Taylor’s minor 
essays. This charming design unfortunately fell a 
victim to fire. i 
Ltalian Renaissance Com position. 

This design, by Mr. W. B. Wigglesworth, is an 
example of second-year work in the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. The Church ot 
the Salute and St. Mark’s Campanile are seen through 
the archway. The original is a very vigorous piece of 
drawing, the shadows being well handled and the 
colour clean and bright. 


The Rhondda Valleys Miners’ Rescue Station. 

This building has been constructed and equipped 
for the training of men for rescue work in the mines of 
the Rhondda Valleys and neighbourhood. The walls 
are built of stone, cement rough-casted, and whitened 
externally ; the sloping roofs are covered with board- 
ing, felt, and slating, and the flat roofs with asphalt. 
The first floor, flat roofs, and beams are of reinforced 
concrete. ‘The scheme of the building comprise three 
divisions: 1. The administrative portion, containing 
the office and men’s changing room, lavatories, shower 
baths, urinals, and closets on the left of the main 
entrance, and the apparatus room, workshop, store, 
and heating chamber on the right. Access is obtained 
to the observation halls, galleries, and machinery 
house through a covered court, at one end of which is 
the garage and at the other end a gateway entrance 
for the motor-car, this car being provided for the 
purpose of conveying men and rescue apparatus to the 
scene of a colliery disaster. 2. The training portion, 
consisting of two distinct sets of observation halls and 
galleries, motor, and fan house. 3. The res:dence for 
the instructor in charge, on the upper floor, entirely 
separate from the other departments. The four 
galleries are covered by reinforced concrete flats for 
the purpose of rendering thern thoroughly smoke- 
proof, and the observation halls are covered by 
ordinary roof slopes. The changing room, which is 
also used for a messroom, contains a separate steel and 
wire locker for each man’s clothes, and is fitted with a 
range for cocking and warming food. All lavatories, 
baths, and showers are provided with fittings for 
mixing hot and cold water. The apparatus room is 
fitted with cupboards for chemicals and stands for 
hanging complete sets of gas-proof apparatus for the 
men to wear when in the mine galleries. The equip- 
ment also comprises four sets of reviving apparatus 
and an ambulance box. The workshop is fitted with 
an electric refill pump and plant for charging the 
accumulators for the hand lamps. Windows are pro- 
vided between the observation halls and galleries, so 
that persons in the halls can see into the galleries. 
Smoke-proof doors are also fitted so that anyone in the 
galleries pushing or falling against the doors, will cause 
the latter to open automatically. The galleries are 
timbered to represent an underground colliery road, 
and contain rails and trams such as are used in coal 
mining. A smoke apparatus in the motor and fan 
house distributes, by means of underground flues, 
smoke and fumes to the galleries. A powerful motor- 
driven fan is also fixed in the motor and fan- 
house the inlets being arranged so that the 
galleries can be filled with or emptied of smoke, 
together or independently, by means of the fan. 
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Electric current for lighting and power is taken 
from the mains of the South Wales Electric Dius- 
tribution Company at 440 volts and transformed in the 
fan house to 230 volts. The general building contrac- 
tors were Messrs. Nibblett and Davies, of Cardiff. 
The architects, responsible for the building and plant, 
were Messrs. Teather and Wilson, FEAR BAS ot 


Cardiff. 


New Premises for the Hartlepools Co-operative 
Society, Lid. 

This building has a reinforced concrete skeleton, 
clothed with Portland stone on the street frontages. 
The main feature of the Stockton Street front is a 
tower rising to a height of more than 100 ft., the upper 
part enclosing a tank with a capacity of 10,000 gallons. 
This contains the water supply for the automatic 
sprinklers with which the building is fully protected 
against fire. The interior of the arcade has been 
treated in harmony with the general design, the facings 
being in cream _terra-cotta, supplied by The Leeds 
Fireclay Co. The paving to the arcade is black and 
white marble terrazzo. Between the basement (which 
extends under the whole of the main building) and the 
yard goods hoist is a subway 6 ft. wide, which con- 
nects the loading and unloading diockways in the yard 
with the heart of the building. The ground floor 
provides accommodation for a fine range of shops and 
dffices. The premises throughout are heated ‘by 
radiators on a low-pressure hot-water system, carried 
out by the engineering department of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Newcastie-on-Tyne. The 
artificial lighting of the premises 1s qu'te a feature, and 
has been carried out in accordance with a very efhcient 
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scheme prepared by the British Thomson-Houstoa 
Co., of Rugby and Newcastle, and with fittzngs sup- | 
plied by them. The execution of the electric installa- | 
tion was entrusted to Mr. Edgar Phillips, of West | 
Hartlepool. The engineers for the two goods hoists 
and passenger lift were Messrs. Wadsworth and | 
Sons. of Bolton. Messrs. John Curtis and Son, of | 
Leeds, were the contractors for the shop fronts. The : 
internal shop and office fittsngs were executed by the | 
building department of the Co-operative Wholesale 

;Society, Manchester. The board rdom table and | 
chairs, in oak, were carried out from the architect's 

designs by the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s. | 
cabinet works, Pelaw-on-Tyne. The general con- 

tractors for the building were Messrs. T. Hilton and - 
Sons, of Bishop Auckland. The architect responsible 

for the general design of the building and its internal 
fittings and furnishings was Mr. L. G. Ekingy| 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., architect’s department, Co-opera- 

tive Wholesale Society, Ltd, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


Farmhouse, Bellever, Devon. 

This house, which will form the residence of @ 
farmer having control of a block of farms, is now bemg 
built on the Duchy of Cornwall estate in connection | 
with works of agriculture and cattle breeding arising 
out of the War. In designing it the endeavour has _ 
been to follow the traditional character of classical 
architecture in the West Country. The walls are of 
local stone, rough-cast, the roof will be covered with | 
Delabole rag slates, and the hexagonal porch, which 1s: 
the chief feature of the front elevation, will be carried 
out in concrete.. Messrs. Richardson and Gill 
FF.R.1LB.A., of London, are the architects. 
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HARTLEPOOLS CO‘OPERATIVE SOCIETY CPD. 
NEW CENTRAL PREMISES. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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L. G. EKINS, LICENTIATE R,1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOPICS * 


Passing irom generalities relating to 
he war, Mr. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., in 
is presidential address to the Society 


f Architects, dealt with matters re- 
ating to -the society and its  oppor- 
unities for further expansion and 
york. In regard to registration, he 


aid, it is not the principle, but its scope, 
nd the method of carrying it into ettect, 
pon which we are divided. There is also 
good deal to be said in favour of the 
tandardisation of forms of contract and 
ther professional documents, and the 
revention of over-lapping generally. The 
seiety therefore approached the Counc] 
f the R.I.B.A. suggesting a conference 
f representatives, and in due course 
eceived a reply to the effect that the 
ouncil of the R.I.B.A. was precluded 
‘om discussing controversial questions 
uring the war by the pledges given to 
1e general body of its members. 
Is the society also to stand still during 
ve war and take no further steps in what 
"econsider to be the interests of our 
rembers and of the profession? [I say 
mphatically no, and that we ought 
uring this coming session to consider 
ow best we can proceed with our schemes, 
possible without disturbing the friendly 
lations which so happily exist between 
selves and other professional bodies. 
This society has made overtures for 
operation well knowing the delicacy 
id difficulty of the task it undertook. 
he society being itself unhampered by 
strictions imposed by the members, and 
5 Overtures not being successful, it is 
‘reasonable on the part of our friends 
expect that we can do otherwise than 
‘oceed on our way with the conscious- 
sS of having first done everything 
sible to bring about the co-operation 
id unity of action which we desire. 


Registration and Education. 
In regard to registration, there are 
chitects whose opinions we value, who 
id that to seek statutory powers for this 
irpose is to level down the profession, 
id that the way to accomplish our object 
to level up by beginning at the top and 
ising the standard of education and 
lalification. These good friends over- 
the fact that the full title and 
‘ention of the Society’s Bill is “The 
atutory Education and Registration of 
chitects.” First educate your architect, 
d registration becomes merely the 
chanical process necessary to give him 
* assurance that, having spent much 
le and money on his education, he will 


t have wasted either, as is the too 
mmon experience at the present time. 
untary education does not go -fat 


ough; it holds out no certainty, and 
es little encouragement to persevere, 
iply because anyone can pretend to 
ictice as an architect without passing 
tminations or possessing any qualifica- 
ns. Human nature being what it is, 
Te must be compulsory education in 
/ Tegistration scheme planned to cover 
whole field. 

he society’s proposed Act is not yet on 
Statute book, but the recent changes 
1 developments in the trend of archi- 
‘ural education and training in Great 
tain can be traced very largely to the 
vity and foresight of the society in 
§ing away in season and out on’ this 
‘stion of education and registration. 
here are usually two ways of accom- 
hing a thing, and opposition to a sound 


-xtracts from the address by the new President of 
>ociety of Architects, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, 
I.B.A., November 16, 


scheine not only stimulates its promoters 
to further effort_on their own lines, but 
induces the opposition to suggest and 
adopt other means by which in their 
opinion the object may be obtained, if by 
a longer route. That is what is taking 
place at the present time in this matter, 
and the society can fairly say that its 
efforts in the cause of architectural 
education and registration are already 
bearing fruit. 

The Registration Bill is stiil in its draft 
stage, and while it embodies a principle 
which has never been abrogated, it is in 
my view somewhat unwieldy on a_ few 
points of detail, and I think a committee 
of the Council might very well usefully 
occupy its time in redrafting the Bill on 
certain main lines which I do not propose 
to touch upon here, but which would, j 
believe, have the effect of producing a 
measure acceptable to the large majority 
of those who do not at present see eye to 
eve with us on certain points. I see here 
great possibilities ahead for future 
developments and progress, 


Forms of Building Contract. 

The society’s form of building contract 
has been on the stocks for some time, 
and we have now, owing to circumstances 
previously referred to, only to decide in 
principle whether it is to be issued or not, 
for some further progress to be made. I 
do not myself see that the Council have 
any alternative but to comply with the 
members’ request for the issue of the 
document. After all, it is intended merely 
as a basis upon which building contracts 
may be framed. It 1s admittedly in 
advance of any document of its kind, and 
I hope to see some further progress in 
this direction before very long. 


Ancient Lights. 

The question of an amendment to the 
law of ancient lights on lines suggested 
by the society years ago has been revived 
outside the society, This is a healthy 


sign, and presumably those who are 
agitating in this direction would be 
prepared to co-operate with the society 


and other interested bodies. The appoint- 
ment of a tribunal for the settlement of 
contentious points in advance ought tu 
appeal to all concerned, and skould not 
be beyond the powers of the profession to 
accomplish. It is another matter which 
might well receive considetation by the 
Council during the war. 


Architects’ Fees 

The present scale of architects’ fees 1S, 
in my opinion, altogether inadequate, and 
apart from this it appears to me to be 
wrong in principle for an architect to be 
paid on a commission basis, for obvious 
reasons which I need not labour here. 
What is wanted is not a revision of the 
present scale so much as an alteration in 
the system of charging. Here is another 
problem for the society ; and there is also 
the question of conditions of competition, 
in itself a very large subject to tackle. 


The Newer Methods of Construction. 

Another matter which che society is 
already dealing with is the question of 
new methods of construction, the more 
extended use of by-products in connection 
therewith, and the local manufacture and 
utilisation of certain materials for use in 
building. This may involve extensive 
scientific research, and the society is co- 
operating in this direction with the 
Government Research Committee. The 
deeper one goes into this matter, which 
is one intimately connected with reducing 
the cost’ of building, the more one is 


impressed with the necessity for some 
relaxation of local building by-laws and 
for more elasticity in their scope and 
application. ‘These regulations must be 
adapted to modern requirements, and 
made so elastic as to cover and provide 
for new developments, and so obviate 
the necessity of making amendments to 
the regulations from time to time to meet 
special circumstances. Local authorities 
should be given greater discretionary 
powers within their areas. I feel sure that, 
with a little organisation and co-operation 
between professional bodies, it would be 
possible to impress upon the Local 
Government Board the desirability of 
making changes in the direction indicated. 


Signed Buildings ? 

There is just another matter which may 
fall within the scope of the society to take 
up and that is the proper acknowledgment 
of the architect in any publicity relating 
to a building for the design and erection 
of which he is responsible. One frequently 
sees the announcement in the Press of 
the formal opening of a building where 
everyone concerned is in the limelight 
except the architect. Possibly architects 
are themselves to blame for this sort of 


thing, in not insisting on proper recogni- 
tion, but why should they be more 


diffident than other artists? The architect 
can only be known by his works if. his 
name is associated with them, and it 
might be weli for all concerned if this 
association could be of a permanent 
character for all to see, su that by his 
works he could be judged as well as 
known. However that may be, I think it 
is the duty of architects to see that on such 
occasions the profession which they repre- 
sent should have a place of honour. 

The society has been in existence for 
thirty-two years, and was founded for the 
purpose of bringing about certain reforms, 
principally registration at that time, but 
other pressing questions have arisen and 
developed in the meantime. The way of 
reformers is proverbially hard, and the 
society has had to outlive much misrepre- 
sentation and prejudice, and to learn to 
take and to give hard knocks in pursuit 
of its objects. The fact that after two years 
of working under war conditions it finds 
itself with its membership _ practically 
undiminished and its financial position 
enhanced is in itself evidence of the 
businesslike way in which its affairs have 
been and are being handled. The society 
has established a reputation as a factor 
and influence to be reckoned with in 
professional matters out of all proportion 
to its comparatively small membership, 
and it is obvious that in order to accom- 
plish any one of the reforms indicated we 
must have more and more members. We 
want more men, and there are plenty of 
architects at home who can join up with 
us now and help us in getting on with 
some of the problems before us, so that 
when our fighting colleagues come home 
they may find that the society has not been 
unmindful of their professionai interests 
in their absence, but has done what it cam 
to remove some of the disabilities which 
existed when they left, and to rid the pro- 
fession of some of those abuses which 
have existed for so long and which only 
require earnest and combined effort to 
Wipe out or amend. 


Thanks to the Press. 

I cannot close without an expression of 
appreciation of the good services which 
the technical and lay Press have réndered 
to architecture and to the profession in the 
past. It is within their power to control 
very largely the destinies of any schemes 
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of reform by influencing public opinion 
for or against them. A great responsibility 
therefore rests with the Press which they 
have invariably recognised by the 
extremely fair and impartial manner in 
which they have handled questions of 
professional and public interest as 
affecting architecture and architects. The 
society asks nothing better than that the 
searchlight of publicity should be brought 
to bear upon its. proposals for reform so 
that any defects may be made clear and 
some remedy sought for their amendment. 


DUBLIN REBUILDING. 


In the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 9, Mr. Byrne asked the Chief 
Secretary if he had received a resolution 
from the Dublin Fire and Property Losses 
Association expressing dissatisfaction at 
the delay in settling the claims of the 
sufferers ; if he was aware that six months 
had now elapsed since the destruction of 
the property in Dublin and no payment 
on account of buildings had yet been 


made, and if he would say when they 
might expect to be paid? 
Mr. Duke: I would refer the hon. 


member to my replies of October 18 and 
24 to the questions of the hon. members 
for the Harbour, St. Stephen’s Green, and 
College Green Divisions of Dublin. 

Mr. Byrne: Having regard to the dates 
of the questions and answers, will he not 
consider the advisability of paying these 
people immediately? Is he aware that the 
building trade in Dublin is in a deplorable 
state and that there are hundreds of men 
idle owing to places being burnt down‘ 

Mr. Duke: This is a matter which has 
been the subject of a great many consulta- 
tions and deputations, and so far as [ am 
concerned no time has been lost in dealing 
with it. 

Mr. Brady: May I ask whether, if an 
owner is prepared to rebuild and has his 
plans ready the Government will make the 
advance recommended by the Building 
Commission ? 

Mr. Duke: I could not commit the 
Treasury to a recommendation of the 
Committee, but, as to the other part of 
the question, if there is an owner in a 
position to build and whose building 
depends on the money which has been 
pledged to be advanced being forth- 
coming, it will be available in the ordinary 
way in which moneys are advanced for 
building purposes. I will add that a case 
arose the other day in which this had to 
be considered and it was thought to be a 
reasonable mode of dealing with the diffi- 
culty that the Treasury payment should 
be made against a certificate in the 
manner in which it was ordinarily made 
when money was being provided from an 
extraneous source. 

Mr. Brady: If specific cases can be 
given to him wherein owners are prepared 
to start building to-morrow, say, will the 
money recommended by the Building 
Commission be advanced to such owners 
on certificates and will he tell us or the 
owners how much in each case will be the 
amount of the grant? 

Mr. Duke: I am still not able tocommit 
the Treasury in accepting en bloc the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
Those recommendations in their powers 
will, so far as I understand the matter, be 
acted upon by the Treasury, but as to the 
other matters of procedure, when there 
was a building owner who was ready to 
build no difficulty would he put in his 
way by withholding the amount which has 
to be provided from public funds. 
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THE LATE MR. PHENE SPIERS. 


At the opening meeting of the session 
of the Institute the hon. secretary, Mr. Pia 
Guy Dawber, having formally announced 
the death of Mr. R. Phené Spiers, made 
the following remarks: Of the merits and 
attainments of Mr. Phené Spiers | need 
not speak in this room. His work and 
influence as Master of the Royal Academy 
Architectural School, his special gifts for 
research, his literary industry, his rare 
skill as a painter of architectural subjects, 
are known to us all. I would commend 
to your notice the very interesting memoir 
of Mr. Spiers, by Professor Lethaby, in 
the current issue of the “ Journal,’”’ in 
which eloquent tribute is paid to his per- 
sonality and genius. Mr. Spiers served on 
the Council of the Institute for fifteen 
years, Was for twenty-two years a member 
of the Literature Committee, and for 
eleven years its chairman. He was the 
author of numerous Papers in the Insti- 
tute ‘ Transactions,’? and a valued con- 
tributor to our debates. I beg to move 
the following resolution : 

“That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects do record its high estimate of 
the valuable and productive labours of its 
late distinguished Fellow, Richard Phené 
Spiers, for the advancement of architec- 
ture, and its grateful appreciation of his 
eminent services as a member of Council 
and of the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee: and that the Institute do record 
‘ts sense of sorrow at his loss, and do offer 
to his near relatives its sympathy and con- 
dolence with them in their bereavement.” 

Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding 
the motion, said: Mr. Spiers was in a 
personal relationship to very many Mem- 
bers of the proféssion; at the Royal 
Academy Schools generations of us knew 
his personality very well. And - even 
though it may seem strange to Say SO, in 
the somewhat remote days when I sat 
there, Mr. Spiers seemed to belong to a 
past tradition, that of the old Central Euro- 
pean school of architectural thought and 
culture. The skies have changed, the 
horizon is altered, and the school which 
Mr. Spiers then represented is practically 
again the dominant school of architectural 
thought. The fact is that Mr. Spiers’s 
scholarship and learning, his taste and 
abilities as an architect, partook of the per- 
manent, rather than of the ephemeral 
qualities of architectural studentship; and 
it is to be lamented, I think, that he has 
left no important public building to com- 
memorate a memory which is certainly a 
very important and dear one to those who 
knew him. Of Mr. Spiers’s ability as an 
architect I think those of us who knew 
him well have no doubt at all. The fact 
that he was able to preserve a clear judg- 
ment through the stormy period of the 
Gothic revival, and to maintain his seat in 
the Royal Academy School when the 
atmosphere was certainly very strange to 
his school of thought, is, of course, a 
testimony to the value of his character. 
But if I recall to the members of the In- 
stitute the remarkable design he sub- 
mitted. in the heyday of the revival, of the 
Church of the Sacré Coeur, Montmartre, 
Paris, in conjunction with Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, we shall recall a design which 
would do credit to the most modern school 
of French thought in our present English 
period, for the sphere has altered, and the 
design which Mr. Spiers made, forty years 
ago now, would be almost fashionable 
to-day. I think we should also bear testi- 
mony to his self-sacrifice. _Some few years 
ago, when a testimonial was presented to 
him on behalf of his former student 


friends, he devoted the bulk of it to tl 
founding of that very important collectic 
of architectural drawings at South Ke; 
sington known as the Spiers Collectio’ 
and which will do something to har 
down his work. 

And there is another element of h) 
character, and a somewhat important on| 
and that is that he was a very influenti 
medium between the profession | 
home and architects abroad. The} 
was something in Spiers which alwa, 
attracted the attention of the foreigne 
and one has known of  foreigne} 
who have come to architectural co} 
ferences in England for the special pt, 
pose of meeting Spiers, just as on a lis 
occasion they came to see Walter Cran 
We have lost a very important channel 
communication with the profession on t: 
Continent in losing’ Spiers, and I am su: 
our colleagues abroad will share the cc. 
dolence which we are expressing to h 
relatives. We had hoped that some }- 
cognition of his great services to the Royl 
Academy would have been bestowed up) 
him. Also we hoped that he would ha 
lived to receive, shortly, some further ~ 
cognition from this Royal Institute of t 
great work he did for the profession, ba 
at the Royal Academy and here, throu 
a long generation. 


AF Len 


EFFLORESCENCE ON BRICK 
WORK 


Efflorescence on brickwork is formed} 
a process known as saltpetering, ad 
varies in its chemical composition as in} 
appearance, for it can be yellow or gre, 
besides white. It is generally most me 
able in places liable to dampness, suchis 
rain-water heads, eaves, window-sills, ac 
other places where rain is liable to s@ 
into the bricks. 

The crystals that form on the surfa 
chemically analysed, prove to be sulphat 
such as potassium sulphate, sodium 
phate, calcium sulphate, magnesium 
phate, these varying according to circu 
stances. Sulphate of magnesia is generé 
found in much greater quantity than } 
sulphate of lime, as it is far more solu: 
in water. If sea water or sea sand ce | 


a aia 


in the making of bricks, chlorides | 
almost sure to form, as potassium chlom 
and sodium chloride. In a few extré 
cases it has been known for efflores 
to form by the absorption of ammonia fr) 
the air. 

With the exception of calcium sulphi 
all the salts above mentioned are reas 
soluble in water and most of them exe¢ 
ingly so, but notwithstanding the rela 
insolubility of calcium sulphate, this ¢¢ 
pound is the most fruitful cause 
efflorescence, which is much less rea 
washed off by rain than that resulting f 
more soluble salts. 

The cause of efflorescence is someti 
due to the composition of the brick 
stones, and even sometimes to the mor) 
and may be classified as follows: | 

(1) The use of clay containing solv 
salts. (2) The use of clay tem 
water containing soluble salts. (3) 
formation in the kilns of soluble salt 
the oxidation of minerals in the clay 
by the reaction of sulphurous kiln g 
on the clay. (4) The introduction 
soluble salts into the bricks after burn; 
generally from the mortar employed. 

The effects of efflorescence are not ¢ 
unsightly, but they injure the surfac 
the wall, leaving damp patches, and it 
eat through any coat of paint that has t 
applied after the efflorescence has ¢ 


Sa ad 
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»mmenced, and has been known to break 
T pieces of material and disintegrate the 
wface of the wall. 
Efflorescence can be avoided (says A. 
edfern Cornwell in the November issue 
the ‘‘ Architectural Record’? of New 
ork), providing suitable brick and mortar 
ve used and the constructural part of the 
ilding is carried out as it should be, 
ith water-tight gutters, good cornices, 
ad no leakage of any kind from any 
ace. 
If after all these precautionary measures 
we been taken efflorescence does occur, 


the surface may be treated by the applica- 
tion of alternate washes of soap and alum 
solutions in the proportions of 2.2 pounds 
of hard soap per gallon of water to one 
pound of alum per gallon of water. Instead 
of using common alum, it is more effica- 
cious to employ aluminum sulphate in the 
alum wash. Surface deposits due to 
calcium sulphate and therefore not carried 
away by the rain can be removed by 
scrubbing the face of the work with hydro- 
chloric acid diluted with about five times 
its volume of water. The brickwork 
should be thoroughly moistened before the 


GARDEN FORECOURT TO A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


E. PRENTICE MAWSON, ARCHITECT. 


acid is applied, and after washing the sur- 
face with water to remove the traces of the 
acid. Another method is to wash down 
with a wash of Venetian red and levigated 
coke breeze. 

To cover the wall with a wash of 
powdered stone or brick-dust, sand, and 
water has had excellent results in remov- 
ing the crusting, but it will only last for 
a short time and will have to be repeatedly 
renewed. The efflorescence will not be so 
marked after each application and should 
eventually disappear when the pores have 
been completely filled up. 

| Efflorescence arising from the mortar 
may be prevented by mixing with it one of 
the proprietary Waterproofing — prepara- 


tions. | 


R.1.B.A. GENERAL MEETINGS, 
SESSION 1916-17. 


The following list of forthcoming 
general meetings of the R.I.B.A. is ex. 
tracted from the supplement to the 
KXalendar : 


Election of 
of, candidates for 


December 18.—Business: 
members; nomination 
membership. 


January 8.—Business: Election of 


members. 


February 5.—Ordinary: Announcement 
of the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal; nomination of candidates for 
membership. 

March 5.—Special and business: Elec- 
tion of Royal Gold Medallist; election of 
members, 

May 7.—Annual general meeting: Pre- 
sentation of annual report; nomination of 
candidates for membership. 


June 4.—Business: Election of ment 


bers; election of Council and standing 
committees. 
June 25.—Ordinary: Presentation of 


Gold Medal. 


The R1I.B.A. Kalendar. 


As a measure of economy during the 
present period of stress, the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. have decided not to issue the 
Kalendar this year, but to publish in- 
stead a supplement to the Kalendar last 
issued, giving the dates of general meet- 
ings, committee meetings, the examina- 
tions, and other fixtures for the session: 
1916-17, together with list of new 
members and students, of members and 
licentiates whose addresses have been 
changed since September, 1916, and of 
members and licentiates deceased since the 
last issue of the Kalendar, For other 
information last year’s Kalendar holds 
good, with the exception of certain changes 
in the examinations, full particulars of 
which have appeared in the Institute. 
Journal and in the professional Press. The 
officers, Council, and standing committees: 
elected last year remain in office until the: 
close of the session 1916-17, as decided by 
a resolution of the general body passed 
on March 13, 1916, and approved by the 
Privy Council on April 10. The price of 
the Supplement is one shilling, 


Ls 


A GARDEN FORECOURT. 


The illustration on this page shows the 
garden forecourt to ‘‘ Hest Bank,” near 
Lancaster, Mr. Prentice Mawson’s own 
house. It is interesting as an example of 
a formal lay-out on a small scale. 


_ 
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ALTARS AND CHURCH 
ORNAMENTS. 


After all that has been written in recent 
years on the history and development of 
“altars and other church ornaments we 
(‘Church Times ’”’) are surprised that 
there are still so many capable artists who 
ado not seem to have learnt more about the 
limitations that long tradition and the 
exigencies of suse have set to the fashion- 
ing of these things. Surely the test of 
true art is that it must impart beauty to 
an object without detracting from its 
meaning or usefulness. Art must be a 
fuller expression of the reality of all it 
touches, and the true artist will enter into 
the spirit of the surroundings within which 
he has to work. Some of the best art has 
grown up just because of certain general 
restrictions. For example, Moorish art, 
which may not represent animals. Stained 
glass probably developed because of the 
cold and darkness of northern lands that 
drove men to have windows which they 
afterwards learnt how to make beautiful. 
Of course, limitations can be overdone and 
may be a real hindrance, but moderate 
limitations are more productive than 
unlimited license. 

The Christian altar shows variety of 
treatment in different times and places, 
but certain general principles underlie 
most of its forms. It is true that under 
the more paganised Renaissance in the 
West, or under the influence of the wish 
to spread local Italian customs, OF stress 
of poverty or of modern commercialism, 
and, of course, the more violent kinds of 

Puritanism, many altars have become 
artistically—and, indeed, liturgically—de- 
generate, but there ought to be little diffi- 
culty in discerning and avoiding such 


types. 

In the case of the Roman communion, 
rules and customs dating only from Re- 
naissance times often make the construc- 
tion of an artistically satisfactory altar 
very difficult. It often puts a great strain 
upon the artist to have to work under such 
peculiar limitations as we find here. But 
with one exception the altars we are Con- 
sidering are Anglican, and free from these 
particular difficulties. That some Angli- 
cans wish to assimilate everything to 
Roman practice does not alter English 
tradition or English Church law or the 
more general practice of the Church 
universal. Even in the case of the Roman 
altar, we must remember that it serves its 
purpose better if the rules of that com- 
munion are strictly adhered to than if they 
are broken. For example, it is artistically 
a disadvantage, to have a very shallow or 
marrow altar and to break up the reredos 
with a tabernacle. But if a tabernacle be 
required, the altar must be made narrow 
and the limitations as to the reredos must 
be worked to. Yet the Roman authority 
does not require a tabernacle over every 
altar, though we believe a_ decree of the 
Congregation of Rites of 1892 assumes, if 
Gt does not require, a shelf. 

Turning to English altars, we must 
remind the artist that the vast majority of 
our churches are Gothic buildings (old or 
new), whose altars must be treated in the 
‘English traditional way, which is wide 
enough to cover much variety. Good in- 
stances of such normal treatment are sadly 
Jacking at Burlington House. We do not 
say that no new style will ever develop or 
that no.experiments ought to be made, 
but we do say that recent attempts ai 

originality happen to be so unsatisfying 
that we feel compelled to urge fuller re- 
cognition of the old Gothic tradition as a 


starting-point. 


we are almost prepared to include Wren 
and reject Scott. For the former carried 
out his restrained Renaissance work in the 
old spirit, which the latter had lost. 

After a somewhat severe criticism of 
some of the altars at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, the ‘‘ Church Times ’’ writer 
expresses himself as pleased with some of 
the metal ornaments. Mr. Bainbridge 
Reynolds’s standard candlesticks of gilt 
wrought-iron are very good, and_ his 
painted and gilt lectern is excellent. So is 
Mr. Spencer’s rather larger lectern. Mr. 
Wilson’s paten has rather much decora- 
tion for convenience. Mr. Allan Howes’s 
chalice is good. Mr. Stabler’s great mace 
for the Roman Catholic C.B.S. at West- 
minster is very striking. He feels that, 
taken as a whole, a great opportunity has 
been lost in this exhibition of demonstrat- 
ing the service that good art could render 
to the Church. Such eccentricity as he 
finds there is likely to produce a reaction in 
favour of the merely commonplace, which 
would be a real blow to the best interests 
both of art and of artists. 


AVA. FACTIVESDEbteE 
COMMITTEE. 


This committee, of which Mrs. Maurice 
E. Webb is president and (with Mrs. 
Gervase Bailey) joint hon. secretary, have 
issued a report, which covers a year’s worl: 
from October, 1915, to October, 1916, from 


which we make the following extracts : 


A year has passed since the committee 
issued their first report. The committee’s 
work consists in sending necessities and 
extra comforts to men connected with the 
architectural and surveying professions 
who are serving with the Colours, and in 
looking after the wives and dependents of 
the mechanics who have been recruited 
from the building trades through the aN Tee 


War Service Bureau. 


Since October, 1915, this work has been 
carried on without intermission, and 1,473 
parcels of comforts and literature have 
men in France, 
Flanders, Egypt, Macedonia, India, and 
Mesopotamia, to men in the Royal Navy 
and to a naval prisoner at Doberitz. Pro- 
fessional papers which are generously 
siven by the proprietors of the “ Archi- 
tects’? and Builders’ Journal,’’ and several 
other publications, are sent weekly to forty 
men. Many letters have been received 


been despatched to 


saying how much these are appreciated. 


A number of men on leave have called 
at the A.A. to thank the committee per- 
sonally for the parcels and papers sent to 
them, and many hundreds of most grateful 
letters have been received, extracts from 
which are appended to the report, and 


| 
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All cheques and parcels will be grate) 
fully acknowledged, and should be sent t: 
Mrs. Maurice Webb, 37, Great Smitl' 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

According to Government regulation| 
the Active Service Committee is bein; 
registered as a War Charity, and th 
accounts will be submitted to the autho 
rities every three months. 


LEGae 


Architect’s Claim. Appeal Court Decisio: 
Northcote v. Minister and Co., Ltd. | 


November 6. Court of Appeal. Fefore Lords Justia) 
Swinten Eady and Bankes, and Mr, Justice A.’ 
Lawrence. 

This was an appeal of the plaintiff fro 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, sittin 
in the King’s Bench Division. The ca‘ 
in the Court below was fully reported ' 
our issues in March last. | z 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., and Mr. L 
Neilson appeared in support of the appez 
and Mr. Hollis Walker, K.C., and ™ 
Woodgate represented the responde 
Nixon. 

Mr. Holman Gregory said this was < 
appeal from the judgment of Mr. Justi; 
Rowlatt in favour of a Mr. Samuel Nixc, 
an architect and surveyor, and the iss} 
their lordships would have to deal wi 
and decide was whether in respect | 
the building of certain premises in Polai 
Street, Regent Street, W., Mr. Nixon w; 
liable to the appellants, who were t 
building owners, for damages with respi 
to a question of ancient lights. ™ 
Justice Rowlatt had found that the pla* 
tiff, Mr. A. E. Northcote, was liable, It 
that Mr. Nixon was not so liable. Counl 
contended that Minister and Co. hl 
clearly a right of action against h. 
Nixon as well as against Mr. Northcot: 

Mr. Hollis Walker, on behalf of. 
Nixon, contended that in the circu. 
stances there was no evidence of 4 
contract existing between Mr. Nixon ec 
the appellants, which gave the appella 
any right of action against him.” { 
(counsel) also denied that Mr. Nixon kk 
been guilty of any negligence. 

Without calling upon Mr 
Gregory to reply, 

Lord Justice Swinfen Eady, in deliver 
judgment, after stating the factsye s 
that when the true legal pcsition 2 
ascertained, he saw no reason to draw ! 
distinction between Mr. Northcote \ 
Mr. Nixon. He therefore thought } 
appeal should be allowed, and } 
judgment upon the counter-claim ov! 
to be against both Mr. Nixon and | 

Northcote. 


Holn 


And under English Gothic 


new applications are constantly coming in. 

Among the gifts sent to the committee 
during the past year have been 2,000 cigar- 
ettes, a weekly supply of 250 cigarettes, 
and also a consignment of 216 Ib. of 
chocolate from an American well-wisher. 
A great deal of voluntary work has been 
done by Belgian refugees, in knitting socks 
and making ration bags and shirts from 
material supplied to them. 

As the committee have the use of the 
A.A. premises, the entire funds are 
devoted to the needs of the men. 

Funds have practically come to an end, 
and unless a prompt and generous response 
is made to the committee’s appeal for sub- 
scriptions the work must unfortunately 
stop. In addition to money, the committee 
will be grateful for cigarettes, tobacco, 
shirts, socks, handkerchiefs, pants, vests, 
scarves, and literature, etc. 


contractual 
He, however, thou 
independent and separate 
Mr, Nixon and the appellants that 
(Mr. Nixon) would share in the work 
be done by the nephew in the prop) 
new buildings. 


Lord Justice Bankes agreed. He 


preparation of the 


opinion that the learned judge had t 
a wrong view of the contr 
tions between Mr. 


that Mr. Justice Rowlatt had seemed! 
treat the arrangement between the pal 
as if Mr. Nixon had given his serv 
voluntarily, with a view to assisting } 
nephew, and that it did not involve ! 
obligation on 


his ff 


ght there was) 


He thought Mr. N) 
had always recognised that he was Tes’ 
sible and always accepted the responsi 
of sharing the work in 
with the design of the | 


plans. 


Nixon 


building and; 


actual ob 


bargain betv! 


conne¢ 


He wa 


and | 
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appellants, and it followed on the facts, 
as the judge had found them, Mr. Nixon 
was liable. 

Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence concurred, 
and the appeal was accordingly allowed. 
‘Judgment was therefore entered for 
)Messrs. Minister and Co. on_ their 
‘counterclaim as against Messrs. Northcote 
yand Nixon for £375 6s. 2d., and costs, Mr. 
Nixon to pay the costs of the appeal. 

At the trial expert evidence was given by 
Mr. Geo. Hubbard, Mr. W. C. Symes, Mr, 
D. Watney, Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, Mr, 
A. W. Rogers, Mr. Frank Elgood, and Mr. 
Searles Wood. 


A-Tiling Question. 
On November 10, at Chesterfield County 
Court, before Judge Macpherson, ‘John 
Standard Wilkinson, builder's contractor, 


sued Percy B. Stanton, builder and 
Wgecorator, for £5 15s. 4d., in respect 
of extras on _ contract. In August, 


1915, plaintiff, at the defendant’s request, 
tendered for the tiling of two villas in 
Summerfield Road, Chesterfield, for 
£35 18s. He worked to a building plan 
submitted by the defendant. This plan 
did not show the roof, and plaintiff made 
his own measurements, and stated the 
quantities of work he was tendering for. 
When the job was finished it was found 
there were 242 sq. ft. more than had been 
sendered for, and the claim was for the 
lifference. Judge Macpherson (to plain- 
iff): You seem to have supplied more 
naterial than you were asked to supply. 
Plaintiff: It is a custom of the trade, and 
{ could not very well take my men off 
vhen I had started the job. His Honour: 
[here are many irregular trade customs, 
mut when you come to establish a question 
i law you will find you have got your work 
cut out. You should have made it clear 
hat, owing to the deficiencies of the plan. 
four figures were approximate. Defen- 
lant said that when he paid the contract 
rice he understood the plaintiff to accept 
t in full settlement. Judgment was 
‘ven for the defendant. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


New Method of Dock Construction. 

| A new method of building dry docks has 
en adopted at Pearl Harbour in America. 
“WO sections of the dock have been 
noulded and placed in their positions. 
The dock is being built in concrete sec- 
tons, which are moulded and hardened 
efore they are lowered to their place. 


Str Charles Barry's Compasses. 

An interesting relic has been added to 
ae Institute collection by the presentation 
fa pair of compasses used by the architect 
f the Houses of Parliament, Sir Charles 
‘arry, up to the date of his death in May, 

60. Since that time they had been used 
y his son, the eminent engineer, Sir John 
Volfe-Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S., by whom 
ley were presented to the Institute. 


Lieut. Grissell’s Bequest to the R.I.B.A. 

Intimation has been received from Mr. 
. de la Garde Grissell, sole executor, that 
1¢ late 2nd-Lieut. Francis Grissell, Asso- 
ate, has bequeathed to the Institute a sum 
£500 free of duty and expressed the wish 
tat it be applied for the benefit of the 
brary. The late officer, who fell in the 
ghting on the Somme on September 15, 
as a pupil of Messrs. Nicholson and Cor- 
tte, and was elected an Associate of the 
‘stitute in 1913. After his election he 
cepted an engagement in Hong Kong for 


a term of three years. Early in 1915 he 
returned to England and enlisted in the 
Artists’ Rifles, subsequently receiving a 


commission in the Coldstream Guards. 


The Renovation of Selby Abbey. 

The renovation work carried out by Mr. 
T. Strudwick at Selby Abbey has been 
done at the south-west corner, where new 
arch stones, shafts, and capitals, and new 
ashlar stones were fixed. It is a very useful 
piece of restoration. On the sacristy side 
new finials and crockets have been erected, 
and general renovation work is being 
carried out. The parts of the exterior 
showing signs of decay have also received 
attention. 


Memorial to the late Canon Rhodes 
Bristow. 

The Bishop of Southwark has dedicated 
in Southwark Cathedral a memorial of 
Canon Rhodes Bristow, which takes the 
form of a font-cover designed by Mr. C. G. 
Hare. The font-cover is of oak and is 
adorned with eight figures—St. Stephen, 
St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Aidan 
and St. Athanasius, and four angels. St. 
Stephen was chosen as the patron saint of 
the church at Lewisham which Canon Bris- 
tow served as Vicar for twenty-nine years, 
and St. Athanasius in remembrance of the 
Canon’s work for the retention of the pre- 
sent rubric to the Athanasian creed. 


New Village for Notts. 

At a meeting of the Blyth and Cuckney 
Rural District Council Mr. F. Hopkinson 
(Surveyor) reported that he had prepared 
an estimate of the public work likely to 
be required in the Council’s district at the 
close of the war. This included a village 
for the new Farbeck Main Colliery, near 
Carlton-in-Lindrick, which would _pro- 
bably consist of a church, schools, and 
about 1,000 houses, and would occupy 500 
men for five years. There would also 
have to be operations reopened at Har- 
worth. There would have to be erected ap- 
proximately goo houses. It would, he said, 
be to the advantage of the Council to see 
to the provison of sewage schemes for these 
two developments at once, and also to the 
provision of roads. 


Fifty Years’ Municipal Service. 

An interesting ceremony took place in 
the housing department of the Corporation 
at the Municipal Buildings, Liverpool, 
when the staff assembled to offer their 
congratulations to the director of housing 
(Mr. F. T. Turton) on his having com- 
pleted fifty years in the service of the 
municipality. Mr. John Taylor (the 
manager of the dwellings and Mr. E. 
Parry (chief clerk) made the presentation, 
which consisted of a handsome. silver 
breakfast dish. Allusion was made to the 
pride which the whole staff felt in their 
chief having achieved such a remarkable 
record of service, and sincere wishes were 


expressed for his future welfare. Mr. 
Turton, in acknowledging the gift, 
referred to the happy relations which 
existed between himself and the staff, 


which he hoped would long continue, and 
cordially thanked them for their kind 
gift and expressions of loyalty and good- 
will. 


A Clock for Glasgow University. 

At a meeting of Glasgow University 
Court it was agreed to accept the offer 
made some time ago by Major John Garro- 
way to present an electric clock for installa- 
tion in the tower of the University build- 
ings. The subject was considered in pri- 
vate. After hearing the opinion of Sir 


John Burnet, architect, and after full dis- 
cussion, the Court resolved “that the gift 
be accepted, and that the clock be erected 
generally on the lines of Sir John Bur- 
net’s report.” The clock will be put up 
entirely, at Major Garroway’s expense as a 
token of his desire for the prosperity of the 
University. It will be furnished with a 
very handsome dial on each of the four 
sides of the tower. There has been much 
controversy regarding the erection of the 
clock, many maintaining that it would mar 
the architectural beauty of the tower, and 
a mass meeting of students unanimously 
decided to recommend the rejection of the 
gift. 
Temporary Government Offices. 

A set of offices for War Office and 
Admiralty work are being erected in the 
Victoria Embankment Gardens, between 
Whitehall Place and Horse Guards 
Avenue, fronting Whitehall Mansions and 
the National Liberal Club building. An 
ingenious method of utilising space for 
temporary offices in St. James’s Park, 
without damaging the permanent beauty 
of the place, has been found by placing a 
dyke; across the lake and draining off the 
western. section, upon the bed of which 
the necessary buildings have been erected. 


Rebuilding Dublin. 

Mr. O’Rooney, representing a deputa- 
tion of the Stonecutters’ Society, came 
before the City Council and called atten- 
tion to what he called the great distress 
which existed amongst members of his 
union owing to unemployment. He asked 
that permission should be given to 
Messrs. Manfield to rebuild on their site 
in Sackville Street. The Lord Mayor 
pointed out that all this was premature 
until the Bill now ‘before: Parliament 
became law. Sir P. Shortall moved a 
resolution requesting the Government to 
facilitate as far as possible building in 
the destroyed area of the city, by remov- 
ing restrictions on the supply of steel 
joists and other necessary building mate- 
rials, so far as .this area % concerned. 
The motion was adopted. 

: Arbitration Dectsion. 


A difference having arisen between the 
Loughborough United Trades Committee 


and General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, and the Loughborough Master 


Builders’ Association, in reference to an 
application of the carpenters and joiners 
for an increase of the standard rate of 
wage per hour, the Board of Trade ap- 
pointed Alderman T. Smith an arbitrator 
to determine the matter in dispute. At 
the arbitration held at the Town Hall, 
Loughborough, on the 6th inst., the em- 
ployers’ side raised the point that under 
the existing working rules, signed on 
behalf of the employers and operatives, any 
advance of the standard rate of wage per 
hour (if awarded) could not take effect 
until May 1, 1917, and by mutual consent 
the claim of the operatives for an increase 
of the standard rate of wage was with- 
drawn, and an application for an increase 
of the emergency war bonus was a sub- 
stitute. Having heard the parties - in 
relation to the operatives’ amended appli- 
cation for an increase of the war bonus 
of 5d. per hour, fixed by agreement dated 
April 23, 1915, and having carefully con- 
sidered the whole of the evidence, Alder- 
man Smith has given his award that the 
present rate of war bonus shall be increased 
from 3d. to rd. per hour, and that the in- 
creased rate of war bonus shall be paid 
on the hours worked in the week ending 
November 18, 1916, and continue in opera- 
tion during the present war. 


—— 
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SIR WILLIAM LEVER’S HOUSING 
PROBLEM PROPOSALS. 


Commenting on Sir William Lever’s 
proposals for the solution of the housing 
problem (see an editorial note in this 
issue), a correspondent of the “ Liverpool 
Dail Courier” makes the following 
observations : 

Your readers are greatly indebted to Sir 
William Lever for his admirable proposals 
for meeting the present dearth of houses 
for the working classes. The need is 
unquestionably pressing, and must be met 
in some way, and that promptly. Matters 
have been allowed to drift until State 
interference in some form or other seems 
to present the only remedy. 

Sir William’s proposals, however, refer 
to the future rather than to the present 
condition of affairs, to a new district where 
land for building purposes can generally 
be acquired at moderate prices, and not to 
congested districts in our large towns and 
cities where the population thas entirely 
outgrown its boundaries and where land 
for extension or reconstruction is relatively 
high in price. The result is that we have 
overcrowding intensified with all the 
horrors of slum life in its worst forms. The 
problem is one that must be faced, on the 
ground of social, sanitary, and moral 
conditions. 

Not much will be gained by blaming this 
or that form of local or Imperial govern- 
ment, which will only lead to interminable 
discussion without arriving at any practical 
result. My own opinion is the crude, 
undigested legislation of which “Form 
Four” was the climax is largely responsible 
for the present crisis, and until that has 
been removed from the Statute Book I can 
see no immediate prospect of a permanent 
settlement. It has been publicly stated 
over and over again that for every pound 
that passes to the National Exchequer from 
that source, seven or eight pounds have 
been spent in its collection. 

One wonders how long this absolute 
waste is going to continue—keeping up an 
army of valuers, clerks, and highly paid 
officials who are quite satisfied to go on for 
ever, while the unfortunate taxpayer has to 
foot the bill. , 

_ Get rid of this incubus and free the land 
from the interference of the erratic valua- 
tions, and your individual builder will 
soon find a way out of the difficulty, pos- 
sibly with the intelligent help of 
municipalities or even Government itself 
but upon known and understood terms 
which shall be final. 

Two things would naturally follow—first, 
the stoppage of this terrible waste of 
money, and second the setting free of large 
numbers of young fellows who ought to be 
fighting in defence of our nation instead 
of wasting its resources. 

'Mr. E. Russell-Taylor, J.P, ¥.A.1., pre- 
sident of the Liverpool Property Owners’ 
Association and vice-president of the 
National Federation of Property Owners’ 
Associations, analyses Sir William’s 
scheme andi proposes an alternative. 

“Free land for houses.” It is (Mr. 
Russell-Taylor writes in the ‘‘ Liver- 
pool Daily Courier”’) an _ attractive 
idea which must appeal to the 
imagination of a surveyor like myself 
with thirty years’ practical experience. I 
confess I should be glad to obtain free 
land for my builders. " But that is not the 
standpoint from which the proposal must 
be viewed. Sir William has submitted a 
proposition with the object of solving a 
problem in the public interest, and it is 
in that light solely that it must be con- 


sidered. As a champion of private enter- 
prise Sir William declares that the build- 
ing by the Government of the additional 
cottages the nation needs is not a practical 
proposition, and points out that there are 
pitfalls which the Government would en- 
counter if they did embark on a housing 
scheme for the country because there is no 
Government department adapted to deal 
with such a situation as has been created 
by the national house shortage. Finally, 
he shows how inevitable would be the un- 
happy fate of the local builder, whom the 
country must recognise as indispensable : 
“Certainly the local builder would, if he 
built in competition with the Government 
scheme, lose money. He would have to 
make good in his taxes and rates for the 
mistakes and ignorance of the Govern- 
ment. and if he made money his profits 
would, in the form of income-tax on a 
rapidly increasing scale, be taken from 
him to pay for the mistakes of the Govern- 
ment.” 

This is a lucid and sound judgment with 
which “every practical man will agree. A 
Government scheme would be costly, it 
would prove inefficient, and it would do 
irreparable damage to an important 
national industry. Realising this, Sir 
William searches for a method by which 
such a combination of disasters would be 
averted. He proposes free land for 
houses, the municipality to purchase the 
land (out of the ratepayers’ money), and 
the services of the local builders thus to be 
retained, and he contends that this proposal 
is neither revolutionary nor unjust. 

Let us consider the proposal from the 
point of view of the ratepaver. Sir William 
contends that it would be a profitable 
investment for municipalities to acquire 
land and make the roads and sewers 
contingent thereto prior to building opera- 
tions, and to present the land free to the 
builders. This cannot be but unfair to the 
direct ratepayer. I do not know of a 
progressive city in the land where the rates 
have been reduced as a consequence of the 
building of cottages. My experience 1s 
that rates in all progressive cities and 
towns have increased during the past few 
years. 

But we will, for the sake of carrying the 
argument to a point of finality, put the 
proposal of Sir William into a concrete 
form. If a municipality purchases land at 
£200 per acre, and erects twelve houses 
upon the acre, the land money would 
amount to £17 per house. To this must be 
added the cost of constructing the roads 
anc sewers, which I estimate would be 
about £30, which means that £47 (say £50) 
is presented to the builder in connection 
with each house. Assume for a moment 
that the houses erected are of a rental to 
warrant them being assessed at £13, they 
would come under the “ composition een ite 
In Liverpool the total rates derivable from 
such a house would be £3 18s. per annum, 
excluding the property tax. Assume also 
that the municipality borrowed the money 
for the land purchased and the cost of road- 
making and sewering, upon which they 
would pay 7 per cent. for interest and sink- 
ing fund. That would amount on Ysoute 
£3 10s., leaving only 8s. to meet the 
proportion of the expenses of all other 
municipal undertakings and upkeep, which 
being insufficient would thereby entail an 
additional burden on the direct ratepayer. 
I would interpolate at this point this 
general statement, that the rates contribu- 
tions received from compounded houses 
to-day are insufficient to meet the local 
charges. Therefore it will be seen from a 
financial point of view it would be impos- 
sible for any municipality. to acquire land, 


make roads and sewers, and present it to 
the builder, and for such an undertaking 
to turn out a financial success. 

The proposal of Sir William Lever may 
have much to commend it, but I doubt 
whether in practice it could be a successful 
expedient. Personally, I believe the 
solution of the housing question must lie 
with private enterprise. In the past private 
enterprise, which is responsible for 97 per 
cent. of the cottage houses in this country, 
has performed its task and provided 
housing accommodation for the people, 
and it is ready and willing to do so in the 


future. But to-day it finds the door | 


‘locked, barred and bolted ”’ against its 
efforts by legislation which has brought 
building to a standstill. Let the legislative 
enactments which are of a detrimental | 
character to building progress be removed 
from the statute book. Then there will be | 
no necessity for any such proposal as the 
eranting of free land for builders at the , 
expense of the ratepayers. And if also. 
after the war builders are granted privi- 
leges for acquiring the necessary materials | 
for the construction of houses the position | 
will be considerably improved. 
Instead of asking the Government to” 
provide millions of money—always except: 
ing the demolition of insanitary properties | 
in our cities—so that municipalities cam 
build, I would _ strongly recommend 
another method. Organise private enter: 
prise. Divide the country into areas for 
this purpose, over which men of practical 
experience will preside, and you will find, 
that private enterprise would meet not only 
the present shortage, but would keep pace. 
with the ever-growing demand of the 
increasing population. All this can be 
accomplished if the Government will grant 
the facilities at a cost which would be 
‘nfinitesimal as compared with the amount 
of money recently asked for from the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
Private enterprise alone can on economic 
lines provide the remedy for the house 


shortage. 


LECTURES ON OLD LONDON 


An interesting effort is being made bj 
the London Society to arrange a Series 0 
lectures on “ Old London,” dealing with 
the past history of districts which ar 
renowned by association with famou' 
people or by their possession of som 
historic building or institution. The firs 
of these was delivered last week in the hal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.LB.A,, whi 
took as his topic “Dulwich History ant 
Romance.” Major-General Lord Cheyles 
more, chairman of the Dulwich Colleg; 
Governors, presided over a large attend 
ance, and Mr. Hall, with the assistance ¢| 
lantern slides, gave an interesting accoun) 
of Dulwich as it was when the River Effr, 
flowed overland to the Thames, and whe) 
King George III., Pepys’s wife, and Lor, 
Byron visited Gipsy Hill in order to hav 
their fortunes told by the nomads wh 
frequented the place. 

This year is the tercentenary of th 
dedication of the chapel of the * College ¢ 
God’s Gift,” and the commencement of th 
building of the college. Alleyn, said th 
lecturer, made one great mistake Im thi 
he did not employ an architect, which Wé 
somewhat strange, because he was a frien) 
of Inigo Jones. The consequences of havin 
no architect were disastrous, because } 
less than a century from the commenc 
ment of the buildings important porto) 
of the structure had tumbled to the groum™ 


NFLUENCE OF THE WAR ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Captain R. Burns Dick, R.G.A., 

ecupied the chair, as president at the 
nnual meeting of the Northern Architec- 
ural Association, at Higham Place, 
Newcastle, and in his address spoke of 
he influence of present events on the 
itizens’ attitude towards the “City 
seautiful.” 

Though the war had produced the 
lisastrous effects for the profession to be 
xpected from the curtailment and uncer- 
‘ainty imposed on all peaceful industry, 
t had, unfortunately, been found neces- 
ary to put a stop to much of the work 
hat was left to them in order that the 
utput of munitions might not be inter- 
ered with. 

' The President alluded to the death of 

Mr. J. W. Taylor and io the death of Mr. 
’. W. Dyson, and expressed sympathy with 
hose who had been bereaved through the 
var. Terrible as seemed the price we 
rere paying, he had a full belief that 
‘osterity would not consider it too great 
‘or the results achieved. He _ believed 
fiat the changes which would be wrought 
'y this conflict in every domain of our 
‘ational life would be vaster and more 
| Semone than any had any conception 
Foresight Commttiees. 


In my last address (the President 
ontinued) I advocated the establishment 
f what I called “ Foresight Committees,” 
nd I still think much might be accom- 
lished in the meantime, by each of us 
9 constituting himself, if only as a hobby 
1his spare time. I must also reiterate 
1e views I expressed as to the tremendous 
ffect that the new methods of warfare 
ill undoubtedly have upon the actual 
orm and construction of buildings and 
je laying out of residential and industrial 
reas. I am convinced, though none of 
s is likely to see the particular “set” it 
ill assume, that this is the dawn of as 
listinctive an era in architecture and the 
rts as any of the well-defined periods in 
istory. 

But whilst I am emphasising the part 
iat the developing science of warfare will 
lay in this dawning new era, I do not 
ish to suggest that that is the only factor 
t the change that is coming, though I 
elieve this war to be directly responsible 
or launching the new order of things, for 

believe it will materially change the 
tizen’s outlook in a way nothing else 
juld have done. One of the things to 
hich the sordidness of the surroundings 
nd atmosphere of industrial life may be 
tgely attributed is the inability of the 

eople themselves to see that there is a 
lid and substantial return to be obtained 
om expenditure on spacious, healthy, 
ad beautiful surroundings in the centres 
here they work and live. Its practical 
id remunerative value, to put it on no 
gher basis, has been clearly demon- 
rated by such far-seeing men as the 
under of Port Sunlight. 


Newcastle as an Example. 


T have only to take our own city as an 
‘ample. We have more than once heard 
city father with pardonable pride refer 
this as no mean city. A no mean city, 
deed ! Whilst that remark points to the 
/any-sidedness of the city’s life, its dis- 
iguished citizens, its position as a centre 
| culture and learning, and its great 
dustrial position, it also visualises the 
‘Posing thoroughfares and buildings of 


jtch the city may justly’ boast. Now, 


take away the work of that far-seeing 
citizen, Grainger—work that owes _ its 
nobility of form to Dobson, his equally 
great architect—and what remains of our 
boasted city? _How much is there left of 
which one would boast? Yet, eighty years 
have elapsed since Grainger’s fine work 
came into being. 

Since then city improvements—some on 
a large scale—have had to be undertaken 
to meet the growing traffic and business 
demands ; great opportunities have offered 
themselves to continue the work of 
Grainger ; and a people prosperous enough 


‘to bear the burden has not been wanting. 


With what results? With all our boasting 
of our fine streets, there has not been, since 
Grainger’s time, one single instance of the 
many thoroughfare improvements and 
extensions undertaken having in any way 
approached in spaciousness and dignity 
those constructed three-quarters of a 
century ago, when failure to foresee the 
enormous growth and nature of the traffic 
that would crowd our streets might have 
been considered excusable. 

It is the people themselves (the President 
went on to say) who are responsible, and it 
is our business and the business of those 
who are devoting time to the study of 
better housing and ~town-planning, to 
foster and encourage an appreciation of 
the moral and material benefit that~ will 
accrue from an improvement in those vital 
matters of civic life. Nothing but a cata- 
clysm would have the desired effect, and 
that cataclysm is here, and is in process of 
working that change in the perception and 
outlook of the people themselves, from 
which great things can confidently be 
looked for. 


Si GhORGE 5 auHOSPI DAL 
IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


Plans for a radical reconstruction of the 
out-patient and other departments of St. 
George’s Hospital, London, have been ap- 
proved by the house committee and have 
been submitted for the final approval of 
the Court of Governors. There is, we 
(“The Hospital”) gather, no present in- 
tention to take active steps to carry out this 
scheme until after the war ; but it has been 
thought advisable to use the opportunity 
for carefully maturing the plans and 
getting all necessary approvals. The 
buildings have, admittedlv, been for years 
inadequate for the work that is carried on 
in them. The committee mention especi- 
ally the cramped out-patient and casualty 
departments, which have been condemned 
by representatives of King Edward’s Fund. 
Great inconvenience in administration is 
also caused by the housing of the nurses at 
a distance from the hospital. The various 
proposals of the last ten or twelve years 
for removing the hospital to another site 
have naturally deterred the committee 
from advocating heavy expenditure to 
bring these departments up to date; but 
now that it is finally recognised that re- 
moval is out of the question avoidable 
delay can no longer be brooked, and hence 
the formulation of the present scheme. 

In the new plans the objects are to faci- 
litate and centralise administrative con- 
trol; to place the out-patient department 
(which is certainly the most out-of-date 
and imperfect part of the existing build- 
ings) on a satisfactory footing; and to 
improve very greatly the accommodation 
for the resident medical officers, as well as 
to provide for the housing of the nursing 
staff on the premises instead of at a dis- 
tance of a'mile. All this is to be accom- 
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plished by the erection of a new building 
on the site of the four houses in Knights- 
bridge between the “ Cottage ” and the 
Tube station. This building is to be so 
arranged that it may form part of any new 
hospital to be built on the present site. It 
will consist of basement, ground floor, and 
six floors above, and will extend from the 
west end of the present Wellington Ward 
to the Tube station, with a wing at right 
angles extending to the medical school. By 
a rearrangement of the rooms on the 
ground floor and basement of the present 
buildings, rendered possible by the pro- 
posed extension, it will be possible to pro- 
vide a midwifery ward of twenty-two beds. 
All the resident officers will be housed on 
the first and second floors of the new build- 
ings; and the top four floors will be 
allotted to the nurses, who will have a sepa- 
rate entrance in Knightsbridge and will be 
provided with a lift. The electrical depart- 
ment. will be moved from its present 
quarters to the basement; and the rooms 
now occupied by it will, with the present 
secretarial offices, be made into a ward to 
replace Wellington Ward. which will form 
part. of the new casualty department. The 
administrative - offices will be along the 
back of the ground floor of the hospital, on 
each side of the board-room, where the 
casualty receiving rooms are at present. 


NEW PUBLIC WASHHOUSE _IN 
EDINBURGH. 


At the formal opening of the new public 
washhouse which has been erected by the 
Edinburgh Corporation at M’Leod Street, 
Edinburgh, it was stated that this is the 
sixth public washhouse! provided by the 
Corporation, and the new building is an 
attractive-looking and compact structure, 
carried out on simple but effective architec- 
tural lines. It has a frontage of 160 feet 
to M‘Leod Street, and the washing hall is 
80 feet long by 35 feet wide. The number 
of stalls provided for meantime is 40, with 
room for extension to 60. At the entrance 
is a large waiting hall for the women, with 
a space for perambulators, etc. The upper 
part of the administrative section is pro- 
vided with a créche, etc., where young 
children will be taken care of while the 
mothers are engaged in the washing hall. 
Each washing stall unit consists of steam 
boiling trough, washing and rinsing tuks, 
and drip table, and each group of stalls 
will be provided with steam-driven hydro- 
extractors. The new building, which is 
estimated to cost about £6,500, has been 
erected from plans and under the super- 
vision of the city architect, Mr. James A. 
Williamson, A.R.I.B.A. Lord Provost Sir 
Robert K. Inches, who presided at the 
opening ceremony, said he hoped that the 
new washhouses would be a boon to the 
people of the district. Councillor Stewart, 
convener of the Plans and Works Commit- 
tee of the Town Council, formally declared 
the new building open. With the excep- 
tion of the housing problem, he remarked, 
the provision of washhouse accommodation 
was the most important thing that the 
Corporation could take up for the comfort 
of the citizens living in small houses. The 
war had hampered the progress of the con- 
struction of the building, which, he 
thought, was practically the last word in 
washhouse construction. Councillor 
Stevenson, on behalf of the Plans and 
Works Committee, presented a memento 
of the occasion to Mrs. Stewart, wife of 
the convenor of the Committee, and Bailie 
Archbold expressed the thanks of the resi- 
dents in the district for the washhouse. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasin 
we are able to announce that “ 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


BUILDER’S General or Working Foreman requires 
engagement; fourteen years’ experience on various 
classes of work, London and country; good refe- 
rences; by trade carpenter and joiner; any offer 
considered; now disengaged.—Curtis, 509, Waterside, 
Chesham, Bucks. 924 


General Foreman (disengaged) ; 
ineligible; carpenter and joiner last two years; 
Government work; thoroughly practicable, sharp 
and trustworthy; twenty years’ testimonial and 
references; any distance.—Foreman, 18, Leamore- 
street, Hammersmith, W. 


BUILDER’S 


carpenter 
just completed 
and competent ; 
Wellington-avenue, 


Contractor’s Foreman, 
in trade, seeks re-engagement ; 
Government contracts; energetic 
town or country.—J. L., 20, 
Lower Edmonton. 


BUILDER’S and 


BUILDER’S General Foreman _ just disengaged ; 
competent, reliable, good draughtsman and manager 
of men: excellent references—C. W., 6, Roland-road, 
Walthamstow, N.E. 


BUILDER’S Assistant or Manager requires situa- 
tion: over military age; wide experience in all 
branches of building and jobbing trade; office rou- 
tine, estimating quantities, supervision generally 
throughout; good testimonials—Pavey, 27, Canter- 
bury-road, Sittingbourne. 


FOREMAN of Painters (General) seeks engagement ; 
thoroughly practical and reliable; keen estimator 
for general repairs and decorations ; well versed in 


all branches of jobbing; interviewing, preparing 
specifications; good London experience; good 


references.—Address, C. P., 11, St. Margaret’s-road, 
Philip-lane, South Tottenham, N. 


FOREMAN of Works or General Foreman; practi: 
cally experienced in all trades; carpentry, joinery 
concrete, steel, brickwork, drainage, detail draughts- 
man, quantities; competent and energetic; with good 
references.—Daniel, 42, Albion-gardens, Hammer- 
smith. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; 43; car- 
penter and joiner; new or alterations; town, country, 
or abroad.—W. G., 10, Eynham-road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 


GENERAL or Working Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment: new or alterations or estate; first-class 
references; trade bricklayer; age 43; abstainer; 
practical experience in all branches——W. B., 62, 
Farley-road, Catford. 


GENERAL or Foreman Carpenter; age 42; huts or 
general construction; wages mod.—G. .P., 49, Col- 
chester-road, Leyton, ¥. 


MILL Foreman wants job; machinist; good know- 
ledge of joinery; twenty years with London builders ; 
age 35.—A. B., 2, Third-avenue, Queen’s Park, W. 


PLUMBER, good, wants job; age 43; sanitary work, 
leadlaying, or good jobbing; abstainer; references. 
—Williams, ¢c.o. £4a, Church-street, Camberwell, 8.E. 


PLUMBER, practical, wants work; well up latest 
sanitary arrangements; new or jobbing.—Plumber, 
14, William-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


PLUMBING (Heating and Domestic Hot Water).— 
Practical man (age 47, registered by examination, 
late foreman to good firm) wants piecework; 
So aie R.P., 39, Grosvenor-road, Han- 
well, W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
toad, S.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WAR-TIME Assistance (temporary or occasional) 
offered by advertiser; wide experience; building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimating, 
supervision, ete.—Field, 29, Harvard-mansions, Clap- 
ham Junction. : 


WORKING Foreman of Painters wants re-engage- 
ment; used to taking charge of any class of work; 
good colourman; excellent references; town or 
country.—C. W., 11, Simpson-street, Battersea. 


[THE question of the cost of Advertising 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the 


g the circulation of a paper 
The Weekly Nett Sale of 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 
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Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


The object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are_ ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee av 28. 
Bedford, Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted; one used to booking 
time and materials, abstracting time sheets, check- 
ing accounts, and general assistance ; ineligible.— 
State experience and salary required to Speechley 
and Smith, builders and contractors, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted fora good jobbing busi- 
ness: accustomed to quantities, bookkeeping, and 
accounts.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary 
required, to H. Copeland, 9, Bromley-road, Becken- 
ham. 


ESTIMATING Clerk and for general office work in 
builder’s office, wanted at once; .state wages and 
experience.—W. A. Annett, Terrace-road, Walton- 
on-Thames. 


PLUMBERS wanted—‘‘ War Work.’’—Apply, Potter- 
ton, Red Cross Hospital, Hampton Court. 926 


REQUIRED AT ONCE.—Capable and responsible 
Contractor’s Ageat.—Apply_ by letter only, with full 
particulars, to W. Alban Richards and Co., 16, Albe- 
marle-street, W. 922 


TWO energetic junior Draughtsmen wanted for 
munition work.—E. Cole, Spencer Works, Tilia-road, 
Lower Clapton. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices. given. 
W. and C.. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING _ INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


JOBBING Builder’s for sale, North London. 
military age. Convenient premises. 
at valuation,—Box 909. 


Owner 
Stock and plant 


DUMPY Level (12 inch),by Watson and Sons, 4 screws 

with divided compass, three eye pieces, one reversing 

mahogany case and tripod, and 18 ft. staff, in per- 

iy condition; must be sold immediately; price £6. 
ox 919. 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and_ boards; 
lowest wharf prices—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, S.f. 


is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
below are framed upon the lowest possible 
Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


in buying space for their announcements, and | 
The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by c- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Bat) 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvel? 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria, 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITEC, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, andj highly Success] 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.1., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Lee, 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuiti, 
an intending candidate is invited to communice 
with Mr, Neill (who, in addition to many otr 
qualifications, is a.  Medallist, Honoursman, Pr- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building: 
the Leeds Technical School). | 

The 6, and the 18, months’ 8.1. Courses comme 
in September. Past successes include:—The Penid 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and ¢ 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


ADELAIDE DOCK, 
Near Sittingbourne. Kent. 

MESSRS. JACKSON AND SONS have rece( 
instructions from Messrs. Smeed, Dean, and . 
Ltd., to SELL by AUCTION, on their PREMIii 
at above, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23, jf 
at 2.30 o’clock precisely, a quantity of surplus 
BRICKMAKING PLANT, ENGINES and BAI! 

GEAR, | 


2 Eddington and 1 Bredin brickmaking machij 


- compound twin Galloway engine (up to 120-h) 


tandem compound condensing engine, pair of Go 
way-Hill furnaces (3 ft. by 6 ft.), 22 ft. by 6 ft. n 
Galloway boiler with furnaces and fittings comp ¢ 
stone crusher, about 30 tons of scrap iron, scrap 1 
cast steel, etc., quantity of canvas, wire, h¢ 
and Manilla rop2, rigging, etc. r 

Also the Barge ‘‘ Monitor,’ of Faversham, 41 
register. 

Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, Sittingboué 


MESSRS. CHURCHILL AND SIM’S next PUI! 
SALE will take place at the GREAT HALL, W 
CHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, | 
TWEVLE o'clock precisely, with an assortmen( 
DEALS, BATTIENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, et; 
Catalogues of 
CHURCHILL & SIM, Wood Brokers, 29, Cleme’’ 
lane, E.C. } 


To Road Contractors, Borough Engineers, Buil? 
Contractors, and others.—On account of comp! 
of contracts.—By Order of Messrs. E. Parry ani) 


PUTNEY, §8.W.—The valuable surplus | 

ROAD CONTRACTORS’ PLANT AND STOC, 
including 8 and 10-ton steam road roilers by Av! 
and Porter and McLaren, 43-ton water ballast h's 
roller by Barford and Perkins, 5-ton comp! 
steam tractor by Wallis and Steevens, with 4, 5 
6-ton trailing wagons, nearly new portable Gwy © 
6-in. centrifugal pump and engine combined, 
c.i. suction pipe and fittings, 2 6-in. centrifZ 
pumps by Gwynne, 30 flat-bottom trolleys, 30 
and wood skips, portable office, sets of lib 
tackle, sling and rolling chains, and a general ai?! 
ment of contractors’ toois, 10,000 ft. of 3 by 9 si 
deals, 3 fathoms of poling boards, struts and wa‘ 
jack rolls, painters’ trestles, rope falls. wire b) 
stoneware pipes and sanitary goods, useful til 
iron, ete., 3 spring brick-carts, pair-horse w° 
stone "bus and water van, harness, chaff-cul 
machine, and useful effects. 
MESSRS. J. T. SKELDING AND CO. will SEI 
AUCTION, at the DEPOT, Sefton-street, Lower 
mond-road, §.W., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBE: 
at ELEVEN o'clock precisely. 


Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, 48, Gres 
street, Guildhall, E.C. 
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ED 1.1.0 RiIgAgEF 


O a powerful letter from Mr. Herbert Baker, deal- 
Tf ing with the Charing Cross Bridge question and 
cognate matters “ The Times” drew special 
attention in a leader strongly supporting his views, 
which, it need scarcely be said, favour re-planning on 
some such lines as those suggested in the scheme put 
forward by Mr. John Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield. The letter and the leader are 
reproduced on p. 252. In the ensuing discussion, 
two of the most interesting letters were con- 
tributed by Sir J. D. Rees, M.P., and Sir R. W. 
Essex, M.P. Writing from the Travellers’ Club, the 
former urges “the danger threatening the travelling 
public by the refusal of the House of Commons to 
accept the Bill promoted by the railway company 
concerned for strengthening and making safe the 
existing, no doubt unpleasing, but useful structure.” 
He holds that, by its rejection of the Bill, the House 
of Commons is responsible for the risks run. This, it 
appears, is a very adaptable sort of argument: it can 
be used with equal force by the supporters and the 
opponents of the Bill. By the former it is said that if 
the bridge breaks down, Parliament will be morally 
responsible: by the latter, that, having rejected the 
Bill, Parliament has morally committed itself to the 
re-planning scheme. This is amusing rather than 
convincing. In neither direction is Parliament respon- 
sible. When Sir J. D. Rees asks, “ Will the weak 
spots obligingly wait till the end of the war?” he 
touches a weak spot in the arguments put forward by 
the railway company, who supported their case by the 
statement that the work would not be undertaken 
during the war. If there 1s so little urgency, the fears 
expressed by Sir J. D. Rees are groundless ; or. if they 
are not, there is something the matter with the com- 

pany’s statement. 

* = * x 


Again, it is not altogether a question of “weak 
spots.” Surely it is not necessary to go to Parliament 
every time the bridge wants a new rivet or a fresh coat 
of paint. Neither Parliament nor publicist has the 
slightest objection to the company’s keeping the 
bridge in proper repair, and all this talk about making 
the objectors morally responsible for the consequences 
of neglect is merely rhetorical, and has no other effect 
on the main issue, which is whether or not, by spend- 
ing a large sum on the enlargement of the bridge (and 
incidentally on necessary repairs) the company are to 
establish a further excuse for perpetuating the 
Behemoth, and thus to prejudice very seriously the 
case for town-planning the area. Alternatively, no 
one wants to see the company throwing away 
£170,000 on temporary patchwork. Let the bridge 
be made safe, Sir J. D. Rees says in effect (and so far 
there can be no dissentient voice) : “ afterwards, funds 
permitting, by all means let us have the most beautiful 


bridge built since Nitocris spanned the Euphrates | 
Babylon.” But how long afterwards depends a go¢, 
deal on the fate of the proposal to give the Behemo! 
a new lease of lite. 


* * * * 


Sir R. W. Essex, whose letter appeared sim 
taneously with that of Sir J. D. Rees, makes sor? 
good points. “It seems puzzling,” he writes, “ to the: 
sho do not know the facts, that it is not the duty! 
some one high authority guarding our civic ameniti) 
to deal outright with the whole matter.” As the ce 
stands, it is almost an occasion for gratitude that t: 
“one high authority” 1s not a railway company! Ff 
the only power which had the legal right to enter aj 
opposition to the recent Billin the Parliamentary Co, 
mittee rooms was the Port of London Authority, wht 
was naturally more concerned with the fairway |) 
barges than with any question of sightliness. It ¥: 
only as an act of grace (for which we have to thal 
the Earl of Plymouth) that other interests were rep: 
sented. While no one desires to deal unjustly } 
harshly with the South-Eastern and Chatham Railw 
Company, it is nevertheless necessary to insist th 
there is no part of a great city where its attractiven) 
and dignity can be so easily made or marred as ufl 
‘ts central river. ‘At the point in dispute,” Sir BY} 
Essex contends, in a gallant departure 
the “tidiness” or “good - business” compromk 
“sve have a fine curve which, if rightly dealt wn 
might give us one of the noblest stretches of river Vv 
in Europe, and surely so enormously important a ¢} 
sideration must be worth more than a small discuss) 
between two even such excellent parties” as} 
railway company and the Port of London Author} 
It is fortunate that the matter has been taken up Vt 
so much vigour in the Press. : 

¥* * * * 


It is satisfactory to note that the tribunals are shi 


ing an increasing recognition of the real signifieat 
of man-power, and are more freely granting exe! 
tions to men who are obviously of more values 
craftsmen than they would be as soldiers. It we 
coroner who first emphasised the folly of sending | 
the army men who are more useful out of it; | 
instance being a builder who dropped dead durir 
march-out. According to the medical evidences } 
man, who was suffering from heart-disease, might 
gone on working for years at his own trade, but! 
unwonted fatigue and excitement of soldiering kx 
him, and it appeared that, as the coroner obser? 
there was no national economy in destroying a & 
workman to make a bad soldier. This was no & 
accidental and exceptional; but it is to be feare 
there are many instances to which the coroner's 


epigram applies in its broad principle. For exam! 


at a sitting of the Northumberland Appeals Tribunal 
ast week, the military representative appealed against 
he exemption of a plumber and sanitary engineer. 
Apparently all that the military representative cared 
/osee was that the man was fit, single, and only thirty- 
hree years old. But the view that prevailed was that 
ae attended to the work of two large collieries and 
other important works, as well as to all the houses 
velonging to such works, and was the only competent 
lumber available. The Tribunal considered that, in 
‘new of the shortage of plumbers in the country, it was 
‘mportant that the services of this man should be 
etained. Certainly, military emergencies must be met 
‘it all costs; but the crippling of a colliery, or an out- 
weak of disease in the colliers’ homes, would be a 
yational calamity for which the netting of a single 
oldier (and him untrained) would be a ludicrously 
aadequate compensation. It would be a sorry 
xample of national economy. 


* %* * * 


_ That depletion of the ranks of labour should not be 
fadiscriminate is a counsel of common sense, but it 
as not been invariably observed. It is notorious that 
ome of the tribunals are sadly lacking in the cool- 
eadedness of these Northumbrians. It needs all the 
ourage of conviction to exempt from military service 
‘unmarried man of thirty-three on any pretext what- 
wer save that of physical unfitness; but the case was 
0 doubt exceptional, and there can be not the 
lightest doubt that the man can do his country incal- 
ulably better service in the collieries than he could in 
hme trenches. At any rate, it is very certain that 
abour of all kinds, skilled and unskilled, is for the 
noment very difficult to obtain. Hence the demand 
gat has arisen—at all events, as a sensational line in 
vw cheap Press—for the importation of Chinese 
dolies and black men. For this France is setting a 
recedent, and in our contemporary “Le Batiment ” 
[, Louis Jardin, “ architecte-expert,” is writing a 
sties of articles in which the importation of Chinese 
wbour is discussed in considerable detail. “ The war,” 
[’ Jardin writes, “while increasing considerably the 
‘umber of our workshops, has at the same time greatly 
‘epleted the workers, and we shall need two million 
\Slatics if we are to win the economic war for which 
reparations are now being made.” It will be neces- 
iy, he points out, to form Chinese isolation camps, 
ad to keep the men under strict surveillance. They 
f6 to be paid two francs and a half a day—which, he 
ys, means wealth to them—and the Frenchmen 
forking with them are to be placated by distributing 
nong them half the difference between that figure 
id the standard wage. It is a desperate remedy. 


* * * * 


A sufficient interval for reflection having elapsed, it 
worth while to recall a rather neat little parable 
hich Captain R. Burns Dick, of the Royal Garrison 
ttillery, fired off, so to speak, in seconding the vote of 
anks to the president of the R.I.B.A., for his address. 
Recently,” said the captain, “during gun practice, I 
served the effects of the blast from a gun on a small 
tucture near by, whose door and windows had been 
curely closed. By the shock of concussion the door 
4s torn from its fastenings, split in two, and cast into 
€ interior ; windows were broken, and the structure 
nously shaken. Now, if door and windows had been 
t open, little injury would have resulted. There, it 
‘emed to me, was an excellent illustration of what 
»uld happen to universities, institutes, and every 
mtre of social, educational, and industrial activity 
at closed their doors to the effects of the thunder of 
jésent events. Either let the hurricane blast sweep 
‘tough, carrying with it the dust and decay of the past 
d clearing the way for the new activity, or be content 


| see the fabric itself swept out of existence.” 


| 
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Parables should never be closely pressed ; and there- 
fore we must firmly rule out any questions as to what 
doors and windows are for, whether the “ ever-open 
door” does not, by its ever-openness, forfeit its chief 
function, and as to whether there is any real 
parallelism between shutting the stable door after the 
steed has been stolen and closing it after the gun-blast 
has got in its deadly work. It is enough that we catch 
the captain’s drift, which we take to be that when the 
hurricane-thunder is heard rumbling up in the distance 
we should throw open our doors and windows to let in 
the new year, or the new era, or some sort of an 
invigorating atmosphere. If the metaphor is a little 
mixed, we must plead force of example. But, to be 
perfectly serious, we are sure that the profession is 
greatly indebted to Captain Burns Dick for the 
eloquence with which, upon more than one occasion, 
he has warned it to be in readiness for the inrush of 
new ideas and of unprecedented conditions which is 
bound to follow hard upon the great upheaval. True, 
the character of these vague and vast changes is not 
yet discernible ; but the point is that we must preserve 
an alert and expectant attitude—throw open the doors 
and windows of the mind, lest these be shattered and 
the fabric wrecked. 


Certain rather antiquated institutions are obnoxious 
to the charge that they need the ventilation and the 
vacuum cleaning process which the fates are preparing 
for them. Our older universities must make haste to 
forget their ancient habit of “sporting the oak” 
against innovation. No university should be without 
its chairs and its degrees in architecture and in civic 
design ; and there should be a short, cheap, and direct 
route from the judiciously opened doors of the archi- 
tectural school to the unbarricaded portals of the 
university ; always supposing that, unlike Liverpool 
and London, the university does not conduct a school 
of its own. We are, of course, aware that Cambridge 
is coquetting with the subject, and that “ The Story of 
Architecture in Oxford Stone” is a favourable por- 
tent ; but we should like to see all the universities and 
all the schools linked up in a great co-ordinative and 
co-operative replanning scheme, with the architectural 
organisations duly represented on the central board. 


sL 
Te 


Professor Adshead’s lectures at University College, 
London, on “Town-Planning of Greater London 
After the War” are opportune not only as to time, but 
as to character. So far as they have gone, they are 
marked by the strong common sense and sturdy 
practical wisdom that one had been led to expect from 
this quarter. Ideals we must have, but unless they 
are kept under rather severe restraint, they are apt to 
lose weight and substance ,and to evaporate in the 
mere expression. Professor Adshead’s ideals are all 
rationalised, and are so demonstrably practicable that 
one gets from his lectures the net impression that to 
neglect. his well-considered advice would be foolish. 
Dealing, in his first lecture, with the topical subject of 
transit—‘“the diurnal journey between suburb and 
town ’’—he mentioned a point that has not been 
brought into sufficient prominence in the Charing Cross 
Bridge controversy. He foresees the ultimate electrifi- 
cation of all the railways that run through towns; and 
we believe we are right in assuming that he could have 
supported a case for immediate electrification by 
pointing to foreign example. Unless we are mistaken, 
there are certain cities in the United States which 
refuse to tolerate the smoke and dirt and noise of 
steam traction, and any really effective scheme for the 
“tidying” of London must involve the same prohibi- 
tion. At any rate, Professor Adshead’s outlook on 
the whole question of town-planning is eminently 
sane and convincing. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


IME and again, in that first of architectural 
magazines into which I have been dipping, the 
question of competitions crops up. Even in this 

present year of grace we hear complaints about the 
manner of conducting such affairs, as witness the 
competition for Australia’s new Parliament House, but 
the evils which we Know are nothing in comparison 
with what prevailed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Here, for example, is what “ Hostis” says 
in “ The Architectural Magazine” for January, 1835: 
“The undue means which are sometimes resorted to 
by competitors, to forward their own cause, are dis- 
graceful in the extreme; some have been known 
openly to carry about their designs for the purpose of 
procuring votes before the general exhibition ; some 
unfairly attach their names to their plans (instead of 
using a private mark, as they ought to do); and some 
have even been known, surreptitiously, to withdraw 
their designs from the exhibition in order to add 
improvements which have been suggested by the 
designs of another; nay, such is the total want of 
principle, and disregard of justice to the competitors, 
shown in some cases, that an instance could be brought 
forward where one of the competitors was appointed 
the judge! He, most naturally, gave his decision in 
favour of his own design; and the unsuccessful com- 
petitors were dismissed with the most cogent and 
satisfactory argument that ‘the judge was a man of 
such respectability that he would not have chosen his 
own design unless he had considered it the best!’ ” 
How truly Gilbertian! Yet we are assured that this 
was the way in which nine out of ten competitions 
were then conducted. 


* 


One competition in particular is the cause of innumer- 
able comments in “The Architectural Magazine ”— 
the competition for the new Houses of Parliament. In 
the issue for December, 1834, a couple of months after 
the fire that destroyed both Houses, we get a hrst 
murmur of the ructions that followed, for the hope is 
expressed that “ before anything is done, either in the 
way of rebuilding on the ancient site, or on a new one, 
the whole architectural talent of the country will be 
invited to send in designs and suggestions; and that 
these will be impartially examined by a competent 
commission. We constantly hear of cases in which 
plans have been advertised for in competition, while 
the architect who is to be employed was appointed 
beforehand, and the only use of advertising for the 
plans was to admit of his gaining hints from them.” 
Into the maze of discussion that centred around the 
Houses of Parliament competition I cannot attempt to 
enter. Pamphlets were flying around the heads of 
everyone concerned, and, so many were the ramifica- 
tions, it is extremely difficult to trace the course of the 
competition. The main facts, however, are Clear. 
There were ninety-seven competitors, and they sent 
in fourteen hundred drawings, which were adjudicated 
by the Commissioners. It was those Commissioners 
who caused the trouble. They placed Barry’s design 
first, and most people—certainly the competitors 
themselves—seem to have been thoroughly in agree- 
ment with this selection, but the general conduct of the 
competition, and, especially, the allotting of the 
second, third, and fourth premiums, gave rise to 
endless dissatisfaction. The competitors even met 
together on June 7, 1836, at the Thatched House 
Tavern in St. James’s Street, with Cockerell in the 
chair, and passed resolutions on the “incompetency” 
of the Commissioners, who were described as 
“amateur. gentlemen unassisted by scientific know- 
ledge or professional advice,” and demanded that the 
Government should appoint a wholly new set of 


Commissioners, so that the designs might be properly 
assessed. The Government, I believe, did nothing of 
the kind, and the competition hubbub ran itself out, 
Barry receiving the first premium of £1,500 and being 
eventually entrusted with the erection of his building 
(for which we must be profoundly thankful, for his 
Classic design in a Gothic dress is the most delightful 
modern building in London), whilst Robert Hamilton, 
J. C. Buckler, and W. Railton (he who later designed 
the Nelson Column) were placed second, third, and 
fourth, each receiving 4500. It was an instruction to the 
Commissioners that they should select not fewer thar 
three and not more than five designs. They selectec 
only four, not considering that there was a fifth wortl 
£500. And it was that particularly which seems tc 
have raised the ire of the competitors at their meeting 
at the Thatched House Tavern (which, we may note ir 
passing, was the Institute’s first home). 


* * * * 


Even in those days they did things better in France 
as may be judged from a report of the meeting of th 
Institute on February 15, 1836, when a letter was reac 
from a distinguished Frenchman giving the followim; 
account of how the competition for a public monumen 
to General Foy, in the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise, wa’ 
conducted. “The drawings and models were fits 
publicly exhibited for a week, and criticisms wer 
eagerly sought from the public journals; the names o 
the candidates, meanwhile, being sedulously con 
cealed. A commission was then appointed, consistin; 
of architects, painters, etc., members of the Academy, 
afterwards, a second, of artists, not members of th 
Academy ; and, ultimately, a selection was made fror 
military men high in esteem. These last, howeve: 
honourably declining to vote upon a subject the 
had not studied, the choice was left to the first tw 
bodies, who, having the public opinion to assist the) 
judgment, speedily came to a decision, with whic 
nearly everybody appears satisfied.” To whic 
Loudon, as editor of “ The Architectural Magazine 
adds a comment, pointing out that “ one advantage ¢ 
this plan is to neutralise the effect of competing arch 
tects showing their Cesigns, before sending them in, t 
numerous friends, which, though all perfectly fair, ye 
as these friends may sometimes be among the judge 
“hemselves, or have friends among the judges, enabk 
the judges to recognise the plans of individuals, an 
of course, to incur the hazard of being more or le: 
prejudiced. In short, all competitions whatever oug] 
to be made in public and the present seen 
to be a very suitable time for architects to make @ 
impression on the public in this matter, and to destrc 
for ever that system of privacy and favouritism whi 
has hitherto prevailed in this country.” The architec 
presumably took up the suggestion, and after protes 
ing, in season and out, for years, ultimately broug: 
about a better state of affairs, though even to-day tl 
Competitions Committee has occasion to argue W1| 
promoters, and even to put them on the black list. 


* ig * = 


In these early ’thirties the Institute, then not Roy, 
was just beginning its career, and its conditions | 
membership seem to have given rise to much reset” 
ment in certain quarters. In 1835 I find someone CO! 
plaining of the exclusion of surveyors, builders, a! 
others, and he gets this answer from “ Alpha”: T 
conceive the admission into an organised Society. 
Architects of the trades connected with that profess? 
to be fraught with the most pernicious consequenc». 
Permit me only to ask you, Sir, what would be t+ 
probable result if men were allowed to practise S 
surgeons without having passed their examination t 
the College? Why, simply this: that the profess1? 
would be overrun by hundreds of the mere dabbks 
in drugs, from the pill-making quack to the chemi:s 
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shopman. . . . I recall to my mind, at this 
moment, one case, of many, that will fairly answer 
this question. A gentleman, some months since, 
wished to build himself a Gothic villa; but, his mind 
being disturbed with the charges and commissions of 
architects, he was unwilling to employ one. In this 
dilemma a house-painter, who was at work for him, 
generously offered to make a design; he did so, and 
undertook the building, too; and what was the result ? 
The Gothic villa cost nearly double what was 
intended; and there it now stands, a model of 
unstudied elegance, looking like an overgrown speci- 
men of a Tunbridge Wells work-box.” Yet we still 
have people, distinguished Fellows of the Institute 
among them, who tell us that there is no hope for 
English architecture unless we go back to bricky. 


UBIQUE. 


Be PEATES: 


Deshong Memoriai Gallery. 


HIS delightful little building, in which Classic and 
Italian Renaissance motifs are skilfully mingled, 

has been erected to house the late Mr. Alfred O. 
Deshong’s collection of modern paintings and Chinese 
bronzes and ivories. Upon his death in 1913 Mr. 
Deshong bequeathed his estate, with its mansion and 
art collection, to the city of Chester, on condition that 
a suitable building should be erected for housing his 
works of art. The building illustrated is the result of 
two competitions, in both of which the successful archi- 
tects were Mr. Brazer and Mr. Robb (associated). It 
is constructed of marble, and into the carving have 
been introduced many forms of the ivories and fine 
bronzes to be found within the galleries. The bronze 
doors and window grilles have been treated with a 
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patina to match the antique Oriental dogs and lanterns 
placed about the exterior of the building. Fire-resist- 
ing construction is used throughout. The main gallery 
floor is directly upon ground, but cemented pipe- 
trenches encircle this room under the surrounding 
galleries, which have floors of reinforced concrete con- 
struction covered with cork tile. Each gallery is cut 
off from the adjoining galleries by automatic sliding 
copper-coverea fire-doors. 


Imperial Hotel, Princetown. 

This building was originally designed by Alexander 
as officers’ quarters in connection with the war prison 
at Princetown, but fell into disuse after 1816. From 
1850 onwards, when the prison was remodelled, it was 
used as a public-house. Lately it has undergone 
alterations and improvements under the direction of 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill, with the pleasing resul! 
shown on our plate. Mr. J. Halfyard, of Princetown, 
was the contractor. 


Late Georgian Houses at Blackheath. 


Blackheath possesses a number of houses of the 
Late Georgian period, chief among them being The 
Paragon, illustrated in this series some time ago. Of 
the two now shown, one—the upper _illustration—is 
Colonnade House, facing the Heath, while the other 
is a house in Blackheath Park. The former has all 
the refinement of detail characteristic of the late 
eighteenth century, while the latter, of a later date, 
bears the impress of that new interest in Greek forms 
which was aroused at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Shop-front at Shrewsbury. 
This is an old shop-front, and interesting as an 


example for study in connection with modern work. 
The drawing is self-explanatory. 
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THE COUNTY HALLS OF CHELMSFORD AND LEWES. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. ] 


F recent years considerable study has been 
devoted to late eighteenth-century buildings, 
particularly to work of formality and refinement 

showing the influence of research. Viewed casually, 
many small buildings erected during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century appear to have been 
designed by the same hand, and in some quarters it 
has been the practice, often without inquiry, to group 
the majority as emanating from the fertile brains of the 
Brothers Adam. Apart from their enormous output 
of design, it must be obvious, even to the tyro, that the 


to a strengthening of academic rules, without that loss 
of quality and human flavour which undue pedaniry | 
eventually produced. By the year 1790 the Palladian 
school was at its height; Chambers and Gandon were 
staunch adherents of a system whose rules had been 
accepted without question for a century; Athenian 
Stuart’s full victory had yet to come; Henry Holland 
had just announced his invention of the Graco-— 
Roman style, and encouraged a following, among | 
whom the names of the Wyatts, Leverton, and Bonomz 
are foremost. In turn there arose. the sub-cotene 


THE SHIRE HALL, CHELMSFORD, AS ORIGINALLY BUILT. 


whole of the work in England usually attributed to 
their genius and example represents something more 
than the energies of three enthusiasts working at top 
speed could accomplish. Moreover, closé investiga- 
tion of the subject reveals certain niceties and dis- 
tinctions in manner, which have been observed by 
contemporary architects of lesser renown; and while 
making allowances for the prevalent fashion we are 
forced to admit that a coterie of artists flourished 
whose tastes followed a middle course between the 
masculine style of Sir William Chambers and the 
ornamental tendencies of the Adams. In the main, 
architectural design at this period was on Palladian 
principles, but the newer teaching from Greece and 
Rome had to be taken into account. This conduced 


already mentioned, whose opportunities left them me 
choice but to follow the popular successes of the 
leaders. From the year 1780 to the end of the 
Regency, Greco-Roman was, with slight variations, 
exploited by all and sundry; and it is interesting to 
note that, although the number of official building 
erected after 1790 diminished, almost every place © 
importance called in an architect to design a smal 
town hall ‘or assembly room. The Shire Hall a 
Chelmsford, completed in 1792, is typical. The pro- 
moters of the building commissioned John Johnson 
an architect of Camden Town, who in 1787 carried out 
the charming bridge over the River Chelmer in the 
centre of the town, to prepare the design. Johnson 
appears to have given every satisfaction to the authori 


: 


ties, especially as regards the cost and the beauty of 
the decorations, for it is mentioned that, in pursuance 
of a vote passed at the quarter session in 1792, he was 
presented with a silver cup of elegant form. No doubt 
the fact that the architect succeeded in keeping the 
total cost below his original estimate weighed with 
his employers as much as the good qualities of the 
building. Thomas Malton made an engraving of the 
front, dated December 30, 1799, and the architect 
_ caused to be published in 1808 a folio volume of the 
whole design, with details, entitled “Essex County 
_ Hall.” Judging from the list of subscribers, every 
architect of note purchased the book, some taking two 

_ copies. 
In his description of the building Johnson confines 
, his remarks to such terse terms as “ It is presumed this 
plate may be _ sufhciently understood by the 
engraving,” or “Plates V. and VI. require no 
explanation” — proof of the difficulty every 
artist experiences when called upon to describe 
his own work. A _ preface of nineteen lines 
in bold print is a little more enlightening. It 
teads: “The County (or Shire) Hall of Essex is 
erected at the north end of the town of Chelmsford ; 
the south, or principal front, faces the approach to 
the town from the London Road; the north front 
adjoins the churchyard ; on the west side is the court- 
_ keeper’s house, etc. ; and on the east the depot of arms 
for the Militia. These last-mentioned buildings 
consist of only one storey above the surface, as is 
shown on the east side of the perspective elevation. 
The small gates on each side of the middle entrance in 
the front of the building are never opened but during 
the Assizes, for the populace to pass to the courts; the 
great gates on these occasions being for the admission 
only of the judges, gentlemen of the Bar, magistrates, 
etc. A temporary iron railing is placed between the 
columns in the Market Hall, and from thence con- 
tinued to the walls. The whole of the entrance-front 
and a small return on each side are of Portland stone; 
the other fronts of white brick, with Portland stone 
\dressings.” To this correct description a note of 
appreciation must be added regarding the reposeful, 
)dignified character of the front, the beauty of the 
| sculpture, and the charming texture of the rusticated 
) basement. The building, however, has been sub- 
jected to alterations, which do little to add to its 
appearance. In 1856 the main staircase collapsed 
and was made the subject of an inquiry, and 
subseauent to this additions were made to the east 
side of the building; the arcade was screened and a 
clock inserted.in the pediment to mar the effect. Also 
the square-headed windows on either side of the 
arcade were heightened at this period. The architect 
engaged the services of John Bacon, R.A., the sculptor, 
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to model the three panels, Wisdom, Mercy, and 
Justice, over the central range of windows, and Coade 
and Seeley, of Lambeth, the patentees of the famous 
artificial stone, cast them from Bacon’s design. 
Perhaps this accounts for the name of the firm 
occurring among the lists of subscribers, who put 
down for two copies of the book. The other orna- 
mental feature of the front, including the consoles to 
the windows, the Composite capitals, and the interior 
plaster work, were doubtless supplied by the same 
hrm, 

The chief feature of the interior is the spacious 
County: Room, with two good fireplaces, a rich seg- 
mented ceiling, and pilaster treatment. 

Johnson appears to have carried out several works 
at Chelmsford, including the rebuilding of St. Mary’s 
Church, after its damage in 1800, and alterations to 
the County Gaol, a building begun in 1773 by an 
architect named Hylyard. His other work in Essex 
is Bradwell Lodge, or the Rectory House at Bradwell, 
for the Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart. The 
summit of this building is crowned with an observatory 
of Ionic columns, arranged to take the chimneys of the. 
house. 


The County Hall at Lewes. 


As a result of the publication of the designs for the 
Shire Hall at Chelmsford the architect secured the 
building at Lewes in 1811, which he completed in 1812 
—vide an inscription on the plinth. Here is to be 
seen a totally different treatment, following an Italian 
model, similar in disposition to the front of the 
Massimi Palace at Rome, by Peruzzi. Unfortunately 
two additional bays added in modern times somewhat 
mar the composition. Johnson could not resist 
applying to Coade and Seeley for three additional 
casts of Bacon’s sculpture, to form the chief decorative 
attribute of the Sussex Hall, the other details following 
his manner at Chelmsford. There is every reason to 
suspect that he was employed about this time to design 
the prisons. 

During recent visits to Lewes and Chelmsford the 
writer has been struck by the similarity in the design 
of the buildings, and investigation led to the discovery 
of Professor Donaldson’s copy of Johnson’s designs, 
which he presented to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1845. 

Johnson’s father, John Johnson, was a pavior, whose 
business was situated in Horseferry Road, West- 
minster. Where the architect obtained his early 
training or to whom he was articled is unknown, but 
it is a tribute to the general attitude of the public 
toward the arts at the time when he flourished that 
such convincing work could be produced by the minor 
votaries of architecture. Prete. TR: 
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THE FETESTI-CERNAVODA 
DANUBE BRIDGE. 


The current issue of ‘‘ Engineering ”’ 
contains an interesting description of the 
railway bridge of Cernavoda, near which 
fighting has recently taken place. The 
bridge carries the trains from Bucharest 
almost due east across the many arms and 
marshes of the Danube on their way across 
the Dobrudja to the port of Constanza, on 
the Black Sea. The bridge system con- 
sists of two main bridges over the chief 
arms of the Danube and a series of via- 
ducts and embankments crossing the 
marshy ground between the left eastern 
arm, known as the Borcea, and the right 
eastern, wider arm, the Danube proper. 
With its total length of eleven miles, this 
railway bridge is one of the longest built, 
and though it does not perhaps rank with 
the grandest structures, it imposed excep- 
tional difficulties on its builders. Below 
Silistria the Danube, already 13 miles in 
width, curves to the north and divides, 
forming a swampy, frequently inundated 
belt, up to twenty miles in width, known 
as the Balta. This Balta extends nearly 
100 miles to the north as far as Galatz, 
where the reunited Danube turns sharply 
to the east, soon to divide into the many 
arms winding through the dismal swamps 
of the vast delta. The railway bridge 
crosses the Danube at the point where the 
river is nearest to the Black Sea, the dis- 
tance being about forty miles. The rail- 
way from Cernavoda to Constanza (the 
Kustendje of the Turks) was the first built 
in Turkey, and runs near the ancient wall 
of Trajan, who conquered and colonised 
Dacia (106 A.D.). A bridge across the 
Danube was not seriously contemplated 
until the war of 1878, and the Berlin Con- 
gress had given the Dobrudja to Rumania. 
There were many difficulties to be over- 
come. ‘The river beds and sands were con- 
tinuously changing; the depth of the 


main arms, 14 m., was frequently raised 
to 21 m., and the whole district flooded 
over a width of twenty miles; the 
current and ice drifts are very strong, the 
winds terrific; the temperature may rise to 


4o deg. C. and sink to — 30 deg C. (104 
deg. F. to — 22 deg. F.), and skilled labour 


was hardly to be obtained on the spot. To 
reduce delay the work was entrusted to 
three firms—Messrs. Schneider and Co., of 
Creusot, built the Borcea bridge over the 
Fetesti arm of the river; Messrs. Cockerill, 
the viaducts, etc., across the Balta;. and 
the Compagnie de Fives-Lille, the Cerna- 
voda bridge. The construction occupied 
the years 1891 to 1896. The Borcea bridge, 
418 m. (1,372 ft.) long, without approaches, 
is divided into three bays; the girders rise 
above the piers to a height of 33 m. and are 
inclined to one another, the width apart 
being 9 m. at the base and 2.6 m. at the 
top of the cantilever towers. The Cer- 
navoda bridge of the Compagnie de Fives- 
Lille leaves, like the other bridge, a clear 
height of 30 m. (100 ft.) above mean water 
level, in accordance with the demands of 
the European Danube Commissicn. The 
total length of 750 m. (2,460 ft.) is divided 
into five bays, cne of I9g0 m. and four of 
140 m.; they rest on four piers and two 
abutments (brick and cement). The piers 
are founded on caissons of 300 sq. m. area, 
sunk under compressed air to a depth of 
30 or 32 m., as on the Borcea branch; the 
abutment on the left bank is upon a rocky 
support. The piers are strengthened by 
powerful ice-breakers of granite on the up- 
stream side. The two intermediate bays 
are constructed on the cantilever system, 
which was also adopted on the other bridge, 
and the semi-parabolic girders of 90 m. 
span are inclined to one another, deviating 
by 10 per cent. from the vertical. The 
superstructure is built of mild steel of a 
breaking strength ranging from 42 to 
48 kg. per square millimetre (27 to 30 tons 
per square inch), and a minimum elonga- 
tion of 22 per cent. The design allowed 
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for a wind pressure on the bridge and pass- 
ing train of 180 kg. per square metre 
6.9 lb. per square foot), or 270 kg. 
5 lb.) on the bridge alone. The weight 
of the metal structure was about 6,500 tons, 
and 50,000 cub. m. of brickwork were laid 
down, the cost amounting to 10,000,000 
francs. 


(3 
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GOVERNMENT AND _ THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


An important deputation from the build- 
ing trade waited on the London Unionist 
members on November 16. Representa- 
tions have also been made to the Liberals. 
Both the master builders and the trade 
unions (says the Lobby correspondent of 
the “ Daily News”) are of one mind that 
the trade has been treated unfairly during 
the war. Mr. Boyton, representing the 
London Master Builders, said that the 
trade, which, like others, had been much 
depleted through its members going to the 
War, was put in further difficulties, first by 
the hut building contracts, and then by 


the extensive building schemes necessi- 
tated by the call of the Ministry of Muni- | 
tions for new factories and workshops. — 


The Government Departments 
no organised scheme of building opera- 


adopted | 


tions; some firms were overworked, while | 


others when their contracts ran out got no 
fresh orders and were left idle. 

The deputation, which was introduced | 
by Mr. Basil Peto, urged that the building | 
trades should be in close touch wth the 


Ministry of Munitions, as the engineering | 


trades had been. The Department was 
now calling on them for 43,000 men. At 
the present time building operations in 
London were stopped or continued in a 
most indiscriminate manner, which was 
bad for the trade and for employment 

Mr. W. F. Wallis, president of the 
National Federation of Building Trades | 
Employers, having stated the case for the 
builders, 

Sir William Bull asked whether the! 
trade would be willing to pool their) 
resources, as the shipbuilders had done in! 
the Wear, and the suggestion was well) 
received by the representatives of the} 
trade. The Chairman, Lord Clam 
Hamilton, promised that the matter should 
be put before the Government. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Fohn Drabble. | 
Mosborough, Derbyshire, has lost its) 
oldest inhabitant by the death of Mr. John 
Drabble. He originally came from Hart) 
hill to serve his uncle, the late Mr. Richard 
Grant, as an apprentice to the building’ 
trade, and soon commenced business 00) 
his own account as builder and contractor. | 
He not only erected the greater part of the’ 
village and cottage property in this and 
adjoining districts, but was also respon- 
sible for many chapels and schools and 
other public buildings. For many years) 
he was a member of the old Highway) 
Board, and later of the Mosborough 
Parish Council. } 


The Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, F.S.A. 

The death is announced of the Rev. 
R. M. Serjeantson, F.S.A., rector of St. 
Peter's, Northampton. Mr. Serjeantson, 
who was fifty-four years of age, was 4) 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the greatest living authority on Northamp- 
tonshire ecclesiastical buildings, on which 
he had published many books. 
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THE NEW LONDON. 


In ‘‘ The Times ’’ of November 17, Mr. 
Herbert Baker has the following inspiring 
letter on the re-planning of London: 
While any attempt to formulate a com- 
definite scheme for our national 
war memorials in London must at present 
if we would avoid, when 


does come, the mistakes which 


have been too often made by us in the past 
of hurrying into ill-digested and discon- 
nected schemes, it would be well if some 


ideas about them were publicly discussed, 
so that they could simmer in the mind of 
thought out by those 
qualified to give expert opinions. 


A Great Kitchener Memorial. 


The recent 


Charing Cross Bridge con- 
troversy, and the question now before us of 


memorial, should help us to 


great and unique opportunity by premature 
decision and isolated effort In the one 


case a great scheme for making a fair and 
useful heart to London quite recently 


of Com- 
the good sense of its members, 
without the nation underst: nding its full 


escaped wreckage in the House 


significance; and, in the other, the pro- 
posed memorial to Lord Kitchener has 
‘taken the form of a benevolent object, 
which, although it is a necessary and 


I 


idoes not consist 


} 


) 


popular one, and might be such as he him- 
self would have wished, is not in itself 
valone sufficient if we desire to perpetuate 
‘his memory. A monument to a great man, 
lif it is to endure and carry on its me ssage 
‘in the mind of a nation, must appeal 
through the forms of art to the emotion and 
to the imagination. 


Comprehensive Planning. 

Our mistakes in art, as in many other 
spheres of our national life, have been due 
to our failure in foresight and in the power 
of planning on a comprehensive and 
generous scale. The rejection of Wren’s 
plan for rebuilding the City after the Great 
Fire is now recognised as having been a 
very great misfortune to London from the 
point “of view of convenience, economy, and 
‘beauty. The admitted artistic failure of 
London as a capital compared with Paris 
in the inferiority of its 
several objects of beauty, but in their lack 
of relation to each other and of unity of 
design and purpose. The recent difficulty 
of finding a place for the statue of King 
Edward VII. is a proof, if any were 
needed, of the artistic poverty of London in 
this respect as compared with Paris and 
other capitals of Europe. 


New Nattonal Ideals. 

We all feel confident that the outcome of 
this war will be an uplifting of the ideals 
4 our nation and of our Empire. These 
ideals will inevitably need embodiment in 
the form of art, a meattns and rational art, 
let us hope, which will aim at giving to 
yur Mother Ci ity more dignity, convenience, 
ind comeliness, and a greater expression 
% unity to typify the capital of great 
Qations. It is none too soon to begin to 
hink out a comprehensive scheme in which 
gratitude for our fallen heroes and the ex- 


wession of our national ideals for the 
uture may be enshrined in a really great 
Work of civic use and art. The greatest 
Var memorial that we can conceive would 


e the acquisition by the nation of some 
splendid and w orthy site which would be 
evoted to the memory of those who have 
allen ; to the monuments hereafter of those 
vho shall have helped to bring about vic- 
ory; and to the commemoration of the 
ruits of victory, the greatest of which we 
tope will be a United Empire. Whilst it 
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is not for those who may be qualified to 
deal with the practical and artistic aspect of 
the question to look into the political 
future, yet it is the hope of all of us that 
the Federation of the Nations of the British 
Commonwealth will have been quickened 
by the war, and will some day demand not 
only a worthy site for its Parliament, but 
also the artistic expression in the cradle of 
the Empire of this great achievement in its 
history. 


Charing Cross and the Thames. 
What more sublime idea could be 


imagined for such purpose than to make 


more beautiful the view, which Words- 
worth thought unrivalled, from West- 


minster to St. Paul’s? While there may 
be in the neighbourhood of London other 
beautiful sites for Imperial Capitol build- 


ings, yet there is none which would be to 
the same extent as this on the River 


Thames, the embodiment of our Empire’s 
history and the spirit of this great city. 


The Thames, though no longer ‘ silver 
streaming ’’ as in Spenser’s day, yet has 


great beauty of its own, and an age-long 
significance in our national life and _ his- 
tory. Such a plan, too, would be in com- 
plete harmony with the proposals now 
made and so ably and convincingly set 


forth in the Press by Mr. John Burns, Sir 
Aston Webb, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
for rebuilding the Charing Cross Bridge, 


opening up the site of Charing Cross 
Station, and reclaiming a stretch of land 


on the south bank of the river, where a 
noble site for the future Imperial buildings 
might well be found. 


The Heart and Spirit of London. 

Could there be a more inspiring oppor- 
tunity or privilege for the people of the 
whole Empire than to combine in such a 
scheme with the people of London in their 
practical and artistic needs, in acquiring 
this great site in the very heart and spirit of 
London as the memorial of the war and for 
all great Imperial purposes? The ultimate 
Imper ial buildings, when the happy day 
comes when they will be wanted would 
give, as the focus on which the design 
would concentrate, that spirit of unity to 
the plan which is necessary for the highest 
architectural achievement, and w hich has 
been so wanting in the past in the plan- 
ning of London. The y would typify that 
political and Imperial unity which, if we 
can preserve it, will create out of the 
terrible sacrifices of the war an enduring 
foundation for a world-wide Common- 
wealth. 


In ‘‘ The Times”? of the same date a 
leader was devoted to the subject of Mr. 
Baker’s letter. It is headed: 


A Great Scheme. 

“We -have,”’ says ‘ The Times’ leader- 
writer, ‘‘on several occasions before the 
war, insisted upon the need of a new 
Charing Cross bridge, and ae further 
that it should be part of a great scheme 
embracing the south bank of the river no 
less than the north. There is, as everycne 
knows, an obvious and immediate need for 
a bridge other than the present railway 
bridge at Charing Cross. When the pre- 
sent bridge was allowed to be built London, 
in its blindness, threw away a great oppor- 
tunity of adding both to its beauty and to 
its convenience. The bridge is an eyesore 
and an obstruction; it is as if a king kept 
his kitchen range in the main hall of his 
palace. It is the most signal example to 
all the world of our short-sightedness and 
insensibility. Therefore many have, merely 
on the plea of convenience, urged that the 
station should be set back on the south side 
of the river, and that a bridge for all kinds 
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of traffic should take the place of the pre- 
sent bridge. But it was seen also, 
years ago, that if this were done there was 
an Opportunity for the improvement of a 
very central part of London that is now 
almost waste ground. At that point the 
south side of the river is cut off from th 


west merely by the fact that there is only 
a foot-bridge connecting them. With 
another bridge that bank would become a 
part of the West End. It was proposed, 


therefore, that to the new bridge 
joined a great scheme for the improvement 
of the south bank of the river. The 
scheme was shelved owing to the war until 
it was revived again vy a proposal which, 
if it had not been thrown out by the House 
of Commons, would have made any such 


should 


scheme impossible. And now, as Mr. 
Baker points out, the war itself is giving 
us a stronger reason than ever for a vet 
more ambitious scheme. 


London a Super-Capital. 

After the war London will be the 
capital of the Empire, as it never has been 
before. It is at this moment the capital 
of a people consciously united by the great 
struggle in which every section is playing 
an equal part. After the war, 
shall need a memorial to our dead such as 
we have never had before, a memorial 
which will express our gratitude to them 
and hand down their memory to all : iges. 
Mr. Baker proposes a scheme in which 
these two great objects will be combined. 
; His proposal is that the reclaimed 
south bank of the river should be the site 
of the future Imperial buildings in which 
the new unity of the Empire will be ex- 
pressed, and that the bridge itself should 


also, we 


be part of a great memorial to those who 
gave their lives in the struggle through 
which that unity is being achieved. But 


he insists that we must not waste our 
opportunity by hurrying at the last moment 


into any ill-digested and disconnected 
scheme, as we have so often done in the 
past. What we need is forethought. 


An Expression of National Unity. 

“ There is, we are convinced, a will of the 
whole nation, and of every part of it, for 
a worthy expression of the national unity 
and of the national gratitude. There is 
also a very general desire for the practical 
convenience which a new bridge at Charing 
Cross would afford. In this case, then, 
both higher and lower motives impel us in 
the same direction. But the national will 
will only find expression if a determined 
and far-seeing effort is made to express it. 
Mr. Baker himself is one of the greatest of 
living architects, and he speaks as an ex- 
pert t and not as a mere vague dreamer. His 
practised eye sees what could be done with 
a site now wasted, and we hope that the 
imagination of the whole Empire will be 
fired by his proposal, for this is a scheme 
for the whole Empire, not merely for 
London alone or for the United Rincdan 
alone. London is now the City of the 
Empire, and that fact needs to be expressed 
outwardly as well as inwardly, in our art 
no less than in our feelings and our insti- 
tutions. ’’ 


Letters from Sir J. D. Rees and Sir R. 
W. Essex are commented upon in our 
Editorial columns. 


Charing Cross Bridge 
§ § 


Notice was given in the ‘‘ London 
Gazette ’’ for November 21 of an applica- 
tion to Parliament next Session by the 


South-Eastern and Chatham Railway for 
an Act authorising the company to pro- 
ceed with the proposed alteration and 
strengthening of Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge. 


some 


ee 


= 


BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL FUTURE. 

While the immediate business of the 
nation is to prosecute and win the great 
war in which she is now engaged, it 
cannot be too often reiterated that now is 
the time also to make preparation for the 
years which will follow the declaration of 
peace, and in particular for the strenuous 
and critical industrial struggle that lies 
immediately ahead. Very timely, there- 
fore, was the address on “ The Industriai 
Outlook and its Relations to the Gas 
Industry,” which Mr. Horace Moore 
Thornton, J.P., as the new Chairman of 
the Council, delivered at the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Society oi British 
Gas Industries. 

Mr. Thornton began his speech on a 
cheering note of optimism, and asked his 
hearers to try to realise “the almost 
mcredible strength of the Empire.” 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the world’s ship- 
ping flies our flag, he said. Our scientists, 
chemists, manufacturers, and engineers 
have ever been the foremost in the world. 
Judged financially, too, our status is 
undisputed ; our investments outside Great 
Britain, for instance, include: 


us 2 ,000,000,000 
275,000,000 
$4,000,000 
44,000,000 
43,000,000 
70,06 10,000 


Railroads 
Mining 
Tramways 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
Cal eee heer ns: 
Rubber 
Gas, water, and electricity 
Tea and coffee plantations 
Nitrate properties ............ 
Land and _ miscellaneous 
industries 


62,000,000 
30,000, 0% 0 
12,000,000 


450,000,000 


London has become the clearing-house 
of the world, and the centre of its finan- 
cial activities. Is there a railroad to be 
built in South America, a township to be 
developed in Canada, rubber to be 
planted in Africa or tea in India, is there 
a river to be dammed or bridged in the 
uttermost parts of the earth—then to 
London comes the appeal for the neces- 
sary capital. 

To support him in his contention that 
we need not fear for the future, Mr. 
Thornton quoted Sir George Paish as say- 
ing: “At the end of the war Great 
Britain will stand just about where she 
stood at the beginning,” and Sir Edward 
Holden, chairman of the London City 
and Midland Bank, as affirming that 
“Tf we concentrate our attention more 
upon the possibilities of home production, 
instead of decreasing our labour output as 
we have done for so many years, the 
present difficult times through which we 
are passing will prove to be merely an 
interlude, the forerunner of even more 
prosperous times than the country has 
ever enjoyed in the past.” 

But Mr. Thornton laid great emphasis 
on the need for combined and continued 
national effort if we are firmly to grasp 
the opportunities that will offer themselves 
after the war. Dealing with the import- 
ant subject of State aid for industry, he 
advocated the enlargement of the Com- 
mercial Branch of the Board of Trade, 
which, run by carefully selected business 
men on business lines, and with that con- 
tinuity of policy which is so essential, 
should search every outlet for our produc- 
tions, suggest possible business for British 
goods, initiate inquiries as to probable 
new commodities suitable for British 
manufacture, and, in short, organisc, in 
the capacity of a State Business Building 
Department, the maximum output and 
export of our various industries and the 
success of our commercial activities. 
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Referring to the short-sighted way in 
which we are apt to neglect the Empire’s 
industrial resources, Mr. Thornton 
instanced the case of nickel, that essential 
military metal, which, for lack of capital 
and refineries in Canada, which boasts 
one of the world’s chief supplies, is dealt 
with in the United States of America by 
a foreign corporation. Consequently in 
war time Britain is unable to control the 
nickel of her own Empire. In a similar 
manner the Germans have been able to 
exploit our Australian zinc and the 
monazite sands found im enormous 
deposits at Travancore, in India. 
Recently, however, by energetic action 
taken in certain quarters in the gas indus- 
try, which depends for the manufacture of 
incandescent gas mantles upon the nitrate 
of thorium extracted from these rare 
earths, the Foreign Office has been 
enabled to stamp out the German control. 
A like awakening will be necessary in 
many other directions if our commercial 
supremacy is to be assured. 

After touching upon the position of the 
worker in industrial productivity and the 
fallacy inherent in the “limitation of out- 
put” theory, Mr. Thornton proceeded to 
deal with industrial education, and 
suggested as an example to be followed 
the system of industrial research scholar- 
ships now in.operation in the Universities 
of Pittsburg and Kansas. He said: “It 
is of great importance that we should 
encourage and support our Universities 
and Technical Schools, to enable them to 
provide for the industries of this country 
a large number of well-trained scientific 
men. We are glad that as a Society we 
assisted in founding the Livesey chair at 
the Leeds University, and that we have 
been able to provide annual prizes for 
successful candidates in the “Gas 
Engineering” and “Gas Supply” 
examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. J am sure as our funds 
permit we can find no better and more 
profitable form of investment than in 
educational encouragement.” 

Turning next to the question of com- 
mercial fuel, than which no matter ot 
national importance is more frequently 
the subject of discussion by experts in the 
Press and on the platform, Mr. Thornton 
pointed out that the gas industry had 
every reason to feel proud of the way in 
which it had since the outbreak of war 
met the urgent demands made on it owing 
to the unprecedented circumstances of the 
past months. He prophesied that, the 
economy and efficiency of gas having been 
once established, this demand would con- 
tinue in the times of peace, and proceeded 
to review the various factors which deter- 
mined the selling price of gas. Cheap 
gas, he said, is naturally dependent upon 
the price of raw material, the employment 
of the most up-to-date engineering 
methods, the cost of capital, the sale of 
residual products, and the public demand. 
With regard to the four latter considera- 
tions the outlook was hopeful, and the 
gas undertakings were doing all they 
could, by research, by applying to Parlia- 
ment for power to issue redeemable 
stocks, by facilitating the supply and 
increased use of the valuable by-products 
of gas manufacture, and by bringing the 
merits and possibilities of gas prominently 
before the public in every way open to 
them to make that outlook fulfil its 
promise, and ensure that reasonably 

priced gas should be at the service of 
every industry in the country for light, 
heat, and power for all the many and 
varied purposes for which it 1s so 
eminently adapted. 


LEGAL. 


Defective Staircase : Liability. 
Groves v. Western Mansions. 
November 21. King’s Bench Division. Before Justices 

Bailhache and Lush. 

This was an appeal bv Mrs. A. Mi 
Groves from a judgment of Judge Wood- 
fall, of the Westminster County Court. The 
appellant’s husband was a tenant of a flat 
owned by the defendants at 43, Huntley 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, and in 
coming down the stairs from the second 
floor flat to her own flat on the first floor 
she met with an accident owing to the worn 
edges of the stairs. The County Court 
Judge non-suited her and entered judg- 
ment for the defendants, holding that the 
appellant had no cause of action. From 
this judgment Mrs. Groves appealed. 

The Court dismissed the appeal, but 
granted leave to appeal further. 

Their lordships said the question was 
whether, upon the evidence of ‘the plain- 
tiff and her witness, Collins, the County 
Court Judge ought to have left the case 
to the jury. Appellant had lived in the 
block of flats for over a year and she ad- 
mitted that she had been continually up 
and down the stairs during that period. 
The stairs were defective in regard to the 
edges. Assuming that evidence to be 


correct, the Court was clearly of opinion » 


that there was no cause of action and that 
the County Court Judge was right. There 
was no concealed trap here within the 
meaning of the decided case of Miller and 
Hancock. 


Builder’s Disputed Account. 
Tong v. Adanison. 


November 22. Official Referee’s Court. 
Muir Mackenzie. 


This was an action by Mr. Tong, @ 
builder, of Raynes Park, against Mr 
Adamson, a builder, of High 


Before Mr. 


Street, | 


Putney, to recover the balance of charges | 


for erecting three houses at Putney. It 
appeared that the three houses differed 
from each other, and plaintiff gave £920 
as his price. There was going to be am 
alteration in the levels, but that was to be 
arranged after the houses were built. 
The defendant, however, did not admit 


that. Then, after the houses were partly | 


erected, a purchaser came along and 
wanted alterations and additions to the 


house he was buying and a price was asked | 


for additional work. 
made in February, 1914, and in August the 
war broke out. Defendant suggested am 
extra allowance of 10 per cent., but plaintiff 
said it was to be 20 per cent. 
ber, 1915, one of the houses had been com> 


pleted and sold, and plaintiff pressing for 


money, a dispute arose over figures and 
plaintiff asked for £100. Defendant pre- 
pared a set of figures and sent plaintiff a 


The contract was | 


In Septem- | 


cheque for £46, saying that there had been | 


an agreement of settlement on the basis of | 


£46 payment. Plaintiff disputed any 
such arrangement and sent a receipt for 


the £46 as payment on account. Ulti- | 


mately he brought this action. 


Defendant counterclaimed for work he 
had dione in completing the houses and | 


alleged that the plaintiff’s figures upon 


which he based his claim were inaccurate. | 


Evidence was given on both sides as t0 
the valuations of the work done and that 
which had been left undone. 

The Referee decided that there had been 
no settlement of the account by the defen- 
dant’s payments and gave judgment for 
plaintiff for £75 18s. on the claim and oD 
the counter-claim, with costs to follow the 


judgment. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Architectural Sketching and Perspective. 
Mr. H. W. Roberts, the author of this 
00k, is the inventor of an ingenious 
method (“R.’s Method of Perspective ”) of 
wercoming the difficulties which beset the 
yeginner in this subject, and his writings 
ind lectures on it have no doubt served a 
very useful purpose in encouraging the 
aint-hearted to attack problems of which 
hey are apt to fight shy. This book 
yreatly advances that object by demon- 
trating that ordinary intelligence and a 
noderate degree of perseverance will 
ufice for a very useful mastery of all 
he problems in perspective with which an 
rehitect is likely to meet. Many architec- 
ural draughtsmen shirk perspective, and 
hereby lose a good deal of work, for the 
imple reason that a mere flat elevation 
icks the persuasiveness of a perspective 
iketch. This book, with its thirty-six 
jlates, illustrating a rational and pro- 
Tessive method of study, simplifies the 
Subject to an extraordinary degree, and it 
all be found useful both by teachers and 
sarners. 
| “Architectural Sketching and Drawing in Perspec- 
ve.’ With thirty-six plates illustrating the Drawing 
| Architectural Details and Sketching to Scale; in- 
‘uding Chapters on the Plan and Measuring Point 
ethods, the Simplification of Perspective by ‘R's ’ 
-\ethod, and on Figures, Foliage, etc. By H. W. 


joberts. Price 7s. 6d. net. London : B, T. Batsford, 
|, High Holborn, 
| 


Port Sunlight. 

»As an example and an inspiration, Port 
unlight has had a most important influ- 
wee on the housing problem—an influ- 
we by no means confined to our own 
yuntry, as crowds of admiring foreign 
Sitors attest. The village was founded 
mea W. H. Lever in 1888. for the 
Jusing of his workers, and it covers, 
Matt from the works, an area of 222 
res. More than a thousand houses have 
ven built, or are in process of building, 
jd the length of the broad roadways 
eeeds five miles. The first block of 
jttages was reproduced at the Brussels 
\khibition of 1910, and was awarded the 
tand Prix. A limit of ten cottages to 
'@ acre has been laid down, but the aim 
to keep well below it. The general 
dth of the roadways is 40 ft.—24 ft. to 
© oad and 8 ft. for each footpath—hbut 
Some roads the total width is 48 ft. The 
lage is constantly growing, and at the 
‘@sent time it includes a church, schools 
7 1,600 children, a Lyceum, a cottage 
spital, a gymnasium, an open-air 
‘imming bath, a post office, a village inn, 
‘lage stores, a fire station, an Audi- 
\tum seating 3,000, the Collegium, the 
fadstone Hall, the Hulme Hall, Co- 
jttners’ Club, with billiard-rooms and 
wling green, a village fountain, and the 
lilme Art Gallery, which is to house also 
ublic library. 

While the cottages are, almost without 
©eption, of charming design, they show, 
4)Mr. Raffles Davison remarks, “no 
tak features,” and in every case con- 
“uent planning has been the main 
Sect. Dainty sketches and clear photo- 
€ phs show that this aim is by no means 
'ompatible with the beauty for which 
-t Sunlight Village is renowned ; and 
I typical plans given in the book are in 
RSt cases exemplary. Mr, Davison’s 
Dk, which for the first time does a fair 
Masure of justice, in description and 
i stration, to this pioneer adventure in 
dal housing, is as useful as it is interest- 
| __ The names of the architects whose 
dings are illustrated are: W. and S. 
ee Grayson and Ould, Huon A. 


| 
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Mateir, J..-J.- -Talbot, =J=-L. Simpson, 
Douglas and Fordham, Maxwell and 
Tuke, Jonathan Simpson, and Pain and 
Blease. 

‘Port Sunlight: A Record of its Artistic and 
Pictorial Aspect.” By T. Raffles Davison, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. Pages xiv. + 35 + 33 Plates. Price ss, 
net. London: B, T, Batsford, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Willesden House Famine. 

The housing problem has become acuie 
in Willesden, and there is now such a 
famine in working-class tenements that 
workers employed in the district are com- 
pelled to live several miles away. 


New Housing Loan for Selby. 

At last week’s meeting of the Selby Urban 
District Council, the Property Committee 
reported that the Local Government 
Board had sanctioned the ioan of £5,400 
for the erection of artisans’ dwellings in 
Kitchener Street. 


Wages Movement in the West. 

Workmen in the building and _ allied 
trades at Penzance have appointed a com- 
mittee of one representative from each firm 
to approach the employers for an advance 
of wages in consequence of the dearness of 
food. 

A Memorial Brass. 

Lord Bolton has erected a memorial 
brass, resting on a marble base, in Wensley 
Church, Yorkshire, to two village youths 
who were lost at sea in the naval battle off 
Jutland. They had been choristers in 
Wensley Church from an early age. 

Stonework Restoration. 

The stonework of the Civil Service 
Stores, Covent Garden, is being restored 
by the Stone Preservation Covmcktdr 
of ga, Little James Street, Gray’s Inn, 
London, W.C., under the direction and 
supervision of Messrs. George Lansdown 
and Brown, architects. 


Wolverhampton Wages Movement. 

Operatives engaged in the building 
trades of Wolverhampton and district have 
given notice for an increase of twopence 
per hour in wages, and the Employers’ 
Association have replied with a notice to 
reduce wages by 14d. per hour. Before 
the war the time rate to plumbers, 
Carpenters, and bricklayers was god. per 
hour, but during the last twelve months 
this was increased to 103d. as the outcome 
of arbitration proceedings. 


The Visit of the Belgian Town Planning 
Committee to Oxford. 

The “Independance Belge” has pub- 
lished an account of the recent visit to 
Oxford of the Belgian Town Planning 
Committee. The writer describes Oxford 
as “assurement unique au monde.” He 
gives various particulars of what the party 
saw in the colleges, at the Bodleian, and 
at the Military Hospital, and especially 
thanks Sir Herbert Warren, Bodley’s 
Librarian, and Lieut.-Colonel Ranking for 
their courtesy. Mr. Harry Paintin acted 
as guide to the party, and the writer ex- 
presses their great gratitude to him for the 
infinite pains which he took and his inte- 
resting descriptions of Oxford’s architec- 
tural riches. 


Memorial at the Royal Eye Hospital. 

Miss Ellen Terry, unveiling a memorial 
tablet to the late Professor Malcolm 
McHardy at the Royal Eye Hospital, St. 
George’s Circus, Southwark, on Novem- 
ber 15, stated that Dr, McHardy, who was 


xiii 


for forty years associated with the hospital 
as house surgeon and consulting surgeon, 
had always regarded the institution as 
his child, and it owed as much to his 
devotion as to his talent. Mr. Keith D. 
Young (honorary architect to the hospital) 
designed the memorial. 


Dublin Town Planning. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin has delivered, in 
the Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, 
a lecture on “The Town Planning of 
Dublin.” The lecture was arranged by the 
Housing and Town Planning Section of 
the Civics Institute of Ireland. 


St. George’s Hospital Extension. 

At a special court of the governors of St. 
George’s Hospital, Lord Greville presiding, 
plans were approved for a new building on 
the site of the four houses in Knights- 
bridge, belonging to the hospital, and of the 
present officers’ residence, to provide new 
casualty and out-patient departments, 
officers’ and nurses’ quarters, as detailed in 
last wéek’s issue of the Journal. The new 
building will consist of basement, ground 
floor, and six floors above, and will extend 
from the west end of the Wellington ward 
to the Tube Station, with a wing at right 
angles to this, extending to the Medical 
School. 


The Largest Tea-rooms in the Kingdom. 

Cranston’s new premises in Renfield 
Street, Glasgow, which have just been 
opened to the public, are, it is claimed. 
the largest place of their kind in the 
United Kingdom, the building having 
accommodation for 847 persons. The 
kitchen is situated at the top of the build 
ing, and the most modern system of 
service connects it with the various dining- 
rooms. The furnishings are admirably in 
keeping with the colour schemes of the 
different rooms, which were the work of 
Mr. John Ednie. The reconstruction of 
the building was carried out by Mr. James 
Miller, architect. 


Mr. Muirhead Bone’s Pictorial Record of 
the War. 

For some months Mr. Muirhead Bone 
has been engaged as a commissioned 
officer in the British Army in France 
makings drawings of places and incidents 
in the War for permanent record in the 
British Museum. Reproductions of some 
of these drawings will be published shortly 
(by authority of the War Office) in 
monthly parts, with appropriate letter- 
press. Each part will contain facsimiles 
of over twenty drawings; and the first will 
be published early in December with a 
preface by General Sir Douglas Haig. 
Mr. Bone, as our readers are well aware. 
is an artist of international reputation, 
and the whole volume will form a unique 
record of the conditions of the Western 
Front in modern warfare. 


Vanderbilt Memorial on Surrey Common. 


A granite column in memory of the late 
Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt, who went down with 
the Lusitania, is to be erected on Holm- 
wood Common, near Dorking, by the 
London Coaching Club. The spot chosen 
is close to the main road from London tp 
Brighton along which Mr. Vanderbilt used 
to drive his coach, the Venture. The plan 
has been submitted to the Dorking Rural 
District Council for approval. It is 
intended to erect similar memorials at 
other spots on the route. Lord Leconfield 
is interesting himself in the scheme, and 
the arrangements are in the hands of Mr. 
Alan Lupton, 47, Hans Mansions, London, 
S.W. 

(News Items continued on p. xv.) 
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Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman. Competent, reliable, 
svood draughtsman and manager of men; excellent 
references.—C. W., 6, Roland-road, Walthamstow, 


N.E. 


BUILDER’S and Contractor’s Foreman, carpenter 
in trade, seeks re-engagement; just completed 
Government contracts ; energetic and competent ; 
town or country.—J. L., 20, Wellington-ayenue, 
Lower Edmonton. 


BUILDER’S General or Working Foreman requires 
engagement; fourteen years’ experience on various 
classes of work, London and country; good refe- 
rences; by trade carpenter and joiner; any offer 
considered ; now disengaged.—Curtis, 509, Waterside, 
Chesham, Bucks. 924 


CLERK of Works (above military age) desires en- 
gagement; twenty-five years’ first-class experience ; 
excellent testimonials and references London and 
country architects—W. P., Oaklea, Priest-lane, Shen- 
field, Essex. 930 


CLERK-DRAUGHTSMAN, 41; country or suburbs ; 

many years’ experience ; ironfounders and builders ; 

hookkeeping, wages, accounts, etc. ; detail drawings, 

plans, perspectives, ete ; good refs.; moderate wage. 
(., 98, High-street, Tooting, 8.W. 


FOREMAN of Works or General Foreman; practi: 
cally experienced in all trades; carpentry, joinery 
concrete, steel, brickwork, drainage, detail draughts- 
man, quantities; competent and energetic ; with good 
references.—Daniel, 42, Albion-gardens, Hammer- 
smith. 


GENERAL Foreman; town or country; new or 
alterations; large experience in London work; just 
finished hutments; carpenter and joiner; good re- 
ferences.—C, H., 6, Marshalls-road, Sutton, Surrey. 


GENERAL or Working Foreman of Carpenters ; used 
to various classes of work; new or alterations; 
twenty years’ reference from last employers; free 
at once: good timekeeper.—280, Markhouse-road, 
Leyton, N.E. 


GENERAL Foreman; town or country; competent, 
experienced, practical; any description of building ; 
age 47,—A. B., 4, Havelock-road, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


GENERAL or Working Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment: new or alterations or estate; first-class 
references ; trade bricklayer; age 43; abstainer ; 
practical experience in all branches.—W. B., 62, 
Parley-road, Catford. 


GENERAL or Foreman Carpenter; age 42; huts or 
seneral construction; wages mod.—G. P., 49, Col- 
chester-road, Leyton, ¥. 


MILL Foreman wants job; machinist; good know- 
ledge of joinery ; twenty years with London builders ; 
age 35.—A. B., 2, Third-avenue, Queen’s Park, W. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) Wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs; anaglyptas, leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Teko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions; panelling and special designs; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton, S.W. ‘ 


PLUMBER and Hot-water Fitter (registered); con- 
tract or otherwise; town or country; good refer- 
ences,—F. Charles, 116, St. Dunstan’s-road, Hammer- 
smith, London, W. 


QUANTITIES, Estimates, Contract Account worked 
up; specialist Government works; prompt attention ; 
excellent references—W. J. H., 121, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


STEADY Man wants regular job; can take charge 
of painting, glazing, any kind of steam kitchen fit- 
ting, hot-water heating; work; himself; also green- 
ee ee Weeks, 102, Coldharbour-lane, Camber- 
well, LL. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


THE question of the cost of Advertising is geverned entirely b 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journa 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 
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ea a 
PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


Tithe object of the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee is to provide temporary paid work for British 
architects who are entirely dependent upon their pro- 
fession for their living, and whose present difficulties 
are due entirely to the war. Applications can only be 
considered from architects who are ineligible for 
military service and unable to obtain War work of a 
professional nature. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary of the Committee at 28. 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted, competent in general 
office. routine and bookkeeping—Apply by letter, 
stating age, experience and salary required, to 
L. H., 11, West Halkin-street, 5.W. 


COMPETENT Clerk for Jobbing Builder’s office 
required; experienced in general routine work.— 
Apply, by letter, to W., 17, Culverden-road, Bat- 
ham, S.W. 


DRAUGHTSMAN required (part time) to design 
ecclesiastical woodwork.—A, R. Mowbray and Co., 
Ltd., 28, Margaret-street, Oxford-circus, Ww. 929 


ESTIMATOR. Wanted, thoroughly qualified Estt- 
mator; must be over military age and with London 
experience; only those with good references as 
to character, efficiency, and reliability need apply; 
good salary to suitable man.—Apply, by letter only, 
to J. Carmichael, 331, Trinity-road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

PRIME Cost Clerk (competent) wanted; permanency 
for suitable man; preference to one accustomed to 
Government contracts; reference and salary re- 
quired.—Apply F. R. Hipperson, Contractor, North- 
umberland-street, Norwich. 


PLUMBERS wanted—‘‘ War Work.’’—Apply, Potter- 
ton, Red Cross Hospital, Hampton Court. 926 


Miscedlaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND UU Ee FOR ENGINEERING 
RK, 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal. Work, supplied free of. charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 
London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


OXFORD-STREET (just off); two large well-lighted 
floors in newly erected building, with lift ; moderate 
rents.—Agents, Henry. Holmes and Co., 82, Mor- 
timer-street, W. 928 


WANTED, Copies of the “Architectural Review ”’ for 
December, 1915.—Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, 
Tothill-street, Westminster. 


Business for Sale. 
9d. per line. 


BUILDERS’ and Contractors’ (all branches) Bus!- 
ness for sale, 40 miles from London; owner at pre- 
sent conditionally exempted; must realise business 
to settle financial arrangements if called up, and 
would like to do-so in anticipation; will take £1,250 
cash; stock, plant of new machinery, goodwill, etc. ; 
previous to war turnover £5,500 per year; good-class 
trade; no bad debts; orders in ‘hand; convenient 
premises and every facility for regaining turnover 
when war is ended; rent, rates, and taxes, £40 per 
annum, including dwelling-house, office, ete. ; 
fullest inquiry.—Box 927. 


y the circulation of a publication. 
below are framed upon the lowest possible 
| for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


buying space for their announcements, and 
Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley | 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor | 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, r 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, | 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, andj highly Successful _ 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Ete., 
Architect and’ Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. | 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Priz- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at) 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 3, and the 15, months’ S.I. Courses commence — 
in January, Past successes include:—The Penfold | 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 
Re J. CHESSUM & SONS, Ltd.—In Liquidation. 
To Builders, Contractors, Saw Mill and Joiners’ | 
Works Proprietors, and others. ! 
TOTTENHAM.—Highly-important SALE of the ex 
tensive and valuable modern WOODWORKING 
PLANT and MACHINERY, the bone-dry Stock of 
Timber, the large and varied builders’ and con- 
tractors’ stock and plant and rolling stock. Also 
the plant off contracts, and the office furniture and. 
general effects, 
MESSRS. J. T. SKELDING AND CO. have been 
favoured with instructions from the joint liquida-| 
tors, J. EB, Costello, Esq., and E. H. Hawkins, Esq.,) 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the WORKS PREMISES, 
PORTLAND-ROAD, TOTTENHAM, N., on TUBS- 
DAY, DECEMBER 12th, and FOLLOWING DAYS,, 
the whole of the 
COSTLY WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
the extensive 
BUILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ STOCK AND 
PLANT, 
including the important dry high-class 
STOCK OF JOINERY TIMBER, ; 
together with the whole of the Electric Motive) 
Power and Gearing (20 motors, from 3 to 25 h.p.),, 
Rolling Stock, all Plant off Contracts, and the 
superior Office Furniture at the London Offices. | 
Full details will appear in future advertisements, 
and catalogues may be had in due course of J. Es 
COSTELLO, Esq.. 90, Cannon-street, E.C.; of Messrs, 
POPPLETON, APPLEBY, and HAWKINS, 4, Char 
terhouse-square, E.C.; and of } 
Messrs. J. T. SKELDING and CO.. F.A.1., Builders: 
and Contractors’ Auctioneers and Valuers, 48, Gres: 
ham-street, Guildhall, E.C. | 


To Road Contractors, Borough Engineers, Builders 
Contractors, and others.—On account of completior 
of contracts.—By Order of Messrs. E. Parry and Co 
PUTNEY, §$.W.—The valuable surplus / 
ROAD CONTRACTORS’ PLANT AND STOCK. | 
including 8 and 10-ton steam road roilers by Avelin; 
and Porter and McLaren, 4}-ton water ballast horse 
roller by Barford and Perkins, 5-ton compoun( 
steam tractor by Wallis and Steevens, with 4, 5, anc 
6-ton trailing wagons, nearly new portable Gwynne | 
é6-in. centrifugal pump and engine combined, wit] 
ci. suction pipe and fittings, 2 6-in. centrifruga 
pumps by Gwynne, 30 flat-bottom trolleys, 30 ro! 
and wood skips, portable office, sets of liftin) 
tackle, sling and rolling chains, and a general assort 
ment of contractors’ toois, 10,000 ft. of 3 by 9 sprue 
deals, 3 fathoms of poling boards, struts and waling‘ 
jack rolls, painters’ trestles, rope falls wire bonds 
stoneware pipes and sanitary goods, useful timbe! 
iron, ete., 3 spring brick-carts, pair-horse wagor 
stone ’bus and water van, harness, chaff-cuttin 
machine, and useful effects 
MESSRS. J. T. SKELDING AND CO. will SELL b 
AUCTION, at the DEPOT, Sefton-street, Lower Ricl 
mond-road, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2% 
at ELEVEN o'clock precisely. 
Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, 48, Greshan 
street, Guildhall, B.C. | 


News Items (continued from p. xttt.). 


Housing Problem Acute in Carlisle. 

A large influx of labour into the Carlisle 
listrict has resulted in an acute housing 
yroblem. In an ejectment case before the 
inagistrates it was stated that a house of 
hree rooms, which in ordinary times 
sommanded from 3s. to 4s., was now let to 
}, workman. at ros. a week. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The second meeting of the fifty-ninth 
vession of this Association will be held in 
the Lecture Hall of the Edinburgh College 
of Art, Lauriston, on Thursday, Novem- 
ver 30th, at 7.30 o’clock p.m., when Mr. P. 
MacGregor Chalmers, I.A.,_ F.S.A., 
Scot.), of Glasgow, will deliver a lecture 
m “The Abbey of Iona,” illustrated by 
antern slides. 


Waterproofing a Heating Chamber. 
/It is often noticeable that heating 
chambers when most required are the least 
ifficient, owing to flooding in the rainy 
easons. We hear that the heating 
hamber of the workhouse at Selly Oak, 
irmingham, which is situated in ground 
equently saturated with water, was con- 
yructed with Pudloed cement, and 
Ithough it is built on a most trying site 
| ood results have been attained. 


Stained-Glass Window to a Living 

} Clergyman. 

WThe Rev. W. A. Wickham, who has 
jeen the vicar of the large and populous 
jarish of St. Andrew’s, Wigan, for thirty- 
‘ight years, has accepted the living of 
‘mpton, near Bury St. Edmunds, and in 
‘der to commemorate his long service the 
arishioners of St. Andrew’s, of which he 
as the first vicar, have decided to place 
stained-glass window on the east side of 
ae church. The parishioners have handed 
) the reverend gentleman the designs of 
ie window as a personal gift, and a wallet 
ontaining 100 guineas. 

. Rebuilding in France. 

/ Under the auspices of the British Auxi- 
ary of the French Protestant United Re- 
pusing Committee, a meeting has been 
ald at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
feet, to receive a delegation from 
‘tance. Lady Askwith presided. Mr. 
arry Jeffs said that ultimately the 
rench Government would undertake the 
Mlossal work of permanently rebuilding 
€ ruined towns and villages, but the 
rench committee wished at the earliest 
oment to rush up some sort of rough 
‘elters, to which the scattered families 
ight return, reconstitute their family life, 
id pick up the broken threads of their 
istence. M. Cornelis de Witt and other 
embers of the delegation appealed for 
“nerous support to the movement, 


Important Rent Act Fud gment. 
In the Divisional Court, on 
wember 16, Justices Ridley and Avory 
alt with the case of Sharp Brothers and 
ught v. Chant, which was an appeal by 
untiffs from the decision of the Judge 
‘Birmingham County Court and raised a 
Int affecting many tenants. The ques- 
m was whether under the Increase of 
mt Act, 1915, the respondent, the tenant 
a house, was entitled to deduct from his 
jat_a sum of 5s. in consequence of the 
tt having been increased sixpence a week 
{Ove the pre-war standard rent, from 
vember 25, 1915, when the Act came 
}® operation. The deduction was in 
ppect of a period of ten weeks. The 
unty Court Judge had allowed the 
‘ant’s claim. Mr. Justice Avory, giving 
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the decision of the Court, said the extra 
sixpence a week was not in the nature of 
“a fine or premium.” Under protest it 
was paid as increased rent. It was not a 
voluntary payment, and his lordship 
thought it was recoverable by the tenant. 
The decision of the County Court Judge 
would be upheld and the appeal dismissed, 
with costs. Leave to appeal was given. 


A History of Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 

The Council of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association has been frequently 
approached with a request to draw up for 
publication a record of the History of the 
Association during the past fifty years. 
The preparation of the work has been en- 
trusted to Mr. G. S. Aitken, an original 
member, who has now completed his 
MSS.; but before going to press, the 
Council is desirious of ascertaining the 
measure of support likely to be accorded 
the effort. The work, it is expected, will 
be found a faithful and interesting record 
of a now well established Sociéty, whose’ 
fifty years’ proceedings are considered 
worthy of preservation. .Communications 
on the subject should be addressed to Mr. 
James Kerr, Hon Secretary, 117, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


PROFESSOR ABERCROMBIE ON 
THE RE-PLANNING OF DUBLIN. 


At the weekly lunch meeting of the 
Dublin Rotary Club, in the Central Hotel, 
Exchequer Street, Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, Liverpool University, spoke 
on the subject of the “Interdependence of 
Housing and Transport.” Professor 
Abercrombie was, with Messrs. S. A. and 
A. J. Kelly, of Liverpool, winner of the 
£500 prize in the recently concluded town- 
planning competition. 

Professor Abercrombie, in the course of 
his address, said the subject of Dublin 
re-planning appeared to be the most 
interesting problem that one could possibly 
have to deal with. There were two special 
features which gave it particular interest, 
and made one feel that it was possible to 
arrive at some sort of solution. The first 
was the difiniteness of their housing pro- 
blem. Instead of having to provide for an 
indefinite period of town growth, they had 
the problem before them of rehousing a 
large number of people which ought to be 
and was being undertaken. The Depart- 
mental figures showed that 64,000 had to 
be rehoused, and that gave them some- 
thing definite to work on. The second 
feature was the peculiar position of Dublin 
from the fact that during the last centurv 
it had not as a town grown to any large 
extent. In some English towns they had 
terrible problems to face, such as buying 
valuable houses and widening existing 
roads. In Dublin they had escaped that. 
They might be compared more to Con- 
tinental towns; they had been congested 
in a smaller area. They had now the 
unique chance of improving themselves 
without that enormous expenditure which 
Was necessary in so many of their English 
towns. 

Those who laid out Dublin in the 18th 
century had extraordinarily fine ideas. He 
did not know of any other town that had 
a circular road such as they had laid out 
without any ideas of fortifications. Tt was 
a splendid asset they had to help them. It 
gave them access from different parts in 
an admirable way. What were they to do 
with the 60,000 people that wanted re- 
housing? One solution was to make use 


of vacant land and derelict sites within the 
town, which they estimated came to some- 
thing like 300 acres. That, at the rate of 

100 people for an acre, would rehouse 
30,000 in good houses. They must look 
further ahead, however, and see what was 
the general density of population in 
Dublin. Taking the greatest density and 
subtracting areas such as the Liffey, 
Trinity College, factories, etc., they found 
that the existing density was only 95.8 per 
acre of the inhabitants. The figure he 
took in preparing his plans was 75 people 
per acre, and that gave them the number 
59,000 who should be taken out of the 
centre of the city in order to relieve con- 
gestion. The chief reason that one could 
urge for this course—taking them outside 
—was first that it was more expensive to 
buy sites in the town secondly, that land 
in the outskirts was cheap; and thirdly. 
they were developing a new type of 
suburban housing. 

The speaker advocated the provision of 
wide avenues with the view to more rapid 
transport from the outskirts to the centre 
of the city, and mentioned Cabra and 
Crumlin as likely districts for these. Thev 
had at present some excellent roads radiat- 
ing from the town, and he hoped they 
would never be encroached on. They 
wanted new lines laid down and steps taken 
to preserve existing ones when their great 
suburban development would take place. 
He advocated a projected circular ‘road 
round the city, and said when dealing with 
the rehousing of people it was not sufficient 
to take plots here and there, and put on 
admirable schemes which might be abso- 
lutely splendid in themselves, but with- 
out relation to a general scheme of trans 
portation. If the competition had had any 
effect in bringing about the ideal on which 
they worked they owed a debt of gratitude 
to Lord Aberdeen for initiating it. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A special general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held at 37, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., on 
November 20, at 4.15 p.m., Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher (vice-president) in the chair. 

The Secretary having read _ the 
minutes of the previous meeting, which 
were confirmed, the Chairman proposed a 
vote of sympathy to the _ relatives of 
members who have fallen in the war 
since the last meeting on May 1: Messrs. 
Weel Hallyer, (D2. J> “Gordon,..N.W. 
Hadwen, P. G. Mosse, L. S. Ford, A. E. 
Corbett, J. H. Hopewell, A. E. Vey, 
ova Cook shes DitSowerby.: J!) S. 
Huxley, Alick G. Horsnell, W. C. Butter- 
worth, W. A. Stanhope Forbes, B. G. 
Bowles, Philip E. Webb, R. M. Haig 
Philp, J. H. Taylor, G. W. Stuart, and 
F. S. Chesterton. The motion was carried 
in silence. 

The following gentlemen were nomi 
nated for membership: Mr. P. R. 
Udwadia, Mr. A. H. Basto, Mr. Rowland 
Tillett, Mr. €..E. Cat, Mr. C..M. Master, 
Mr. E. B. Morley. 

Vacancies on _ the 
announced by the Chairman, namely, 
the hon. treasurership caused by the 
resignation of Mr. F. Winton Newman 
on account of his having joined the Royal 
Naval Air Service, and that of an ordinary 
member caused by the death of Mr. Philip 
Ky. Webb. Nominations for candidates 
to fill these vacancies will be received at 
the next general meeting, to be held on 
Monday, December 4, at 4.15 p.m. 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ETC. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


December 3.—MATERIALS. Trimdon 
Grange (Durham), — Supply of oils. 
grease, brattice cloth, iron, steel, metal 
and brass castings, bricks, etc., for the 
first six months of 1917. Particulars from 
Storekeeper, Trimdon Grange Colliery, co. 
Durham. 


December 4.—MATERIALS. Bolton. 
—Supply during twelve months commenc- 
ing January 1, 1917, of the following : 
Timber for wheelwrights, iron for black- 
smiths, lime for mortar making, lime for 
sewage purification, scavenging brooms 
and handles, spades, shovels, and forks, 
for the Cleansing and Sewage Com- 
mittee. Particulars from Town’s Yard, 
Falcon Street, Bolton. 


December 5.—SPAR.  Truro.—Supply 
and delivery to the Council’s- gas bank 
depot of about 200 cubic yards of broken 
or unbroken spar, for the City Council. 
Particulars from F. A\ Barnes, 
A.M.I.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Truro. 


December 5- -MATERIALS. Dublin. 
—Supply of the following, for the Dublin 
and South-Eastern Railway: Iron; iron 
castings; steel files, etc. ; carriage bolts; 
permanent-way fastenings; tin and lead; 
paints, oils, etc.; varnishes; oils (lubricat- 
ing); oils (burning); brusbes, brooms ; 
ironmongery; glass; leather; native 
timber; foreign timber; slates, tiles, ete. ; 
cement; Indian rubber; plumbing and gas- 
fitting; carriage gas mantles; carbide of 


BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 


Improved Process. No Injury to the Fabric. 


THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 


9a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


calcium. Particulars from R. D. Griffith, 
Secretary, Westland Row Station, Dublin. 


December 6.—LIME. Sligo.—Supply of 
lime for ensuing twelve months, for the 
Corporation. Particulars from J. Shea, 
Town Clerk, Town Fiall, Sligo. 


December 7.—CEMENT, ETC. Col- 
chester.—Supply of cement, paints, and 
oils, etc., for the Committee of Visitors of 
Severalls Asylum. Particulars from R. 
Overend, Clerk of the Asylum, Severalls, 
Colchester. 

December 8.—MATERIALS. Middles- 
brough.—Supply of the following for 
the Tees Conservaney Commissioners : 
Timber, castings (steel and iron), bolts 
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and nuts, brass and copper work, cement, | 
oils and paints, ropes, ironmongery and 
general stores. Particulars from John H. | 
Amos, General Manager, Head Offices, | 
Middlesbrough. 


| 

January 15. — WATER METERS, | 
Johannesburg.—Supply and delivery of 
600 4-in. positive water meters, to be de-| 
livered during the period July-December, | 
1917, and/or, alternatively, 1,200 4-in.| 
positive water meters, to be delivered | 
during the period July, 1917, to June, 1918, | 
for the Municipal Council. Particulars 
from the Department of Commercial In-| 
telligence, 73, Basinghall Street, London, 
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LTHOUGH action is the order of the day, it 1s 
necessary to superadd a fair modicum ot hard 
thinking; and a presidential address to a prc 

fessional body is a fit occasion for revealing the trend 
of rational opinion on matters of vital moment. In 
recent presidential addresses, the leaders of profes- 
sional and industrial thought have performed a 
valuable national service by contributing materially to 
the sum of practical wisdom, and the address delivered 
by Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds as president of the 
Concrete Institute, which we reproduce almost 77 
extenso in the Concrete and Steel Section of the 
present issue, is a typical instance. It 1s constructive as 
well as critical, and is inspiring by the logic of facts 
rather than by exhortation. Broadly speaking, it shows 
that in science and industry this country is doing 
pretty well, but is capable of doing very much better, 
and, moreover, it inspires confidence that. in the 
pursuits of peace, the country will rise to its great 
occasion no less manfully and energetically than in the 
prosecution of the war. 


= 


* “ » * 


It is an occasion that, as Mr. Wentworth-Sheilds 
said, “ will call for all the best brains that our country 
can give,” and probably, in choosing this expression, 
the speaker had in mind the essential virtue of “ give.” 
In meeting the serious problems with which we are 
faced, there must be more of the spirit of give-and- 
take--an exaggeration of the corporate rather than of 
the individual sense, if exaggeration of any kind 1s 
admissible—let us call it concentration on the national 
welfare rather than on personal interest. This 
should now be much more easy than it was before the 
war demonstrated the supreme need for it and military 
mobilisation showed it in action. Hence the very 
significant quotation from the annual report of the 
Advisory Council on Research: “ Some manufacturers, 
at any rate, are beginning to realise that their most 
numerous and dangerous enemies are, not their fellow- 
countrymen, but powerful combinations of manufac- 
turers in other countries, supported by every device of 
rate and tariff that their Governments can provide... . 
In the numerous conferences we have had with repre- 
sentatives of different industries, we have been 
impressed with the spirit of co-operation which is 
growing up. and the willingness to accept our 
suggestions for the initiation of research for the benefit 
of the trade as a whole.” In the circumstances, any 
other attitude would be strange and unnatural, but the 
evidence is nevertheless gratifying. 


* * * * 


This spirit must apply all round. State Departments 
must be less lofty and aloof; educationists must sink 
their differences with regard to the rival claims of 
science and the humanities; capital and labour must 


drop the foolish and ruinous notion of mutual | 
antagonism; and the state shall be as tial 
heaa of a happy and _ prosperous family. | 
State intervention in civil affairs has not beem | 
invariably happy, and it has not always been | 
tolerated with a good grace by a _ peopie whose 
natural character is strongly individualistic and hates 
anything that seems to intertere with freedom of action | 
and independence of control; but the war has plainly 

demonstrated the advantages of a benevolent despot | 
ism, if that can be called despotism which 1s in reality 
but a systematic co-ordination of forces, representing 
the popular will, interpreted, directed, and expressed | 
by rulers of its own choice. Similar unanimity—or, 

rather, unity of purpose—procured by somewhat 
similar means, is surely possible in relation to peaceful 
endeavour, and it may possibly involve a simular pool- 
ing of resources, with the object of establishing funds 
ror the endowment of research, for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education, for the development 
of industries that need nursing through their infancy, 
or that are in their maturity threatened with 
extinction by the “peaceful penetration” from | 
abroad that, similarly subsidised, has wrought such” 
havoc on our own unsupported or unprotected manu- ; 
factories. Trade banks seem apt for this service, but | 
it remains to be seen whether, as at present constituted | 
or projected, they can yield it at all adequately. 
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In his glance at the higher education, Mr. Went-) 
worth-Sheilds hits upon a distinct blot in the present” 
system. In education there are too many school- 
masters; hence its remoteness from practical affairs.” 
Your typical college don despises practicality, and» 
science he regards as a vulgar intrusion of the 
polytechnics. He is beyond reformation; but in the 
remodelling of national education seats on the senatus ” 
should not be the close preserves of men who have! 
merely distinguished themselves in the schools, and,| 
knowing absolutely nothing of the outside world, pride 
themselves on this worst form of ignorance, glorymg, 
in what should be their shame. They are stramge, 
survivals of that medieval scholasticism which, it would 
appear, was “scotched, but not kilt,” by the Renais- 
sance. That wave left them high and dry in thei) 
fastnesses, but in the new Renaissance they will surely 
disappear. to make way for men who will teach what 
they have learned from practical experience, not what is 
gleaned from ancient books—men who are in close 
touch with the world’s work, and are intimately cor: 
versant with the things that matter, including archi- 
tecture. This is a reform upon which the architectura 
and engineering organisations should! have, 1 the 
immediate future, much to say and to do; for they 
speak with authority, and they have already built uf 
systems which need merely to be switched on to the 


universities, with advantage to all concerned, and 
to the very considerable advancement of vital national 
interests. 


# a * 


Young architects are winning high distinction in the 
field of honour. Two outstanding instances were 
recorded last week. Second-Lieutenant William 
Godfrey Newton, A.R.I.B.A., youngest son of the 
President of the R.LB.A., has been awarded the 
Military Cross “for conspicuous gallantry in action.” 
So runs the announcement in the “London Gazette,” 
which continues: “ He placed a lamp in the open to 
guide a night assault. Later, although wounded, he 
rallied the men round him and bombed the enemy with 
great courage and determination. He set a fine 
example.” After the description, the comment seems 
rather superfluous. Doubtless it is a “sound form of 
words” deemed officially to be appropriate to 
such occasions; for we observe that it is 
repeated with respect to Lieutenant George 
Frederick Bowman, who also is an_ architect 
and the son of an architect, and, before the 
War, was engaged in his father’s office in Greek 
‘Street, Leeds. Lieutenant Bowman, the official record 
runs, “led his men with great courage and determina- 
tion. Later, he assisted in repulsing enemy counter- 
fattacks, and himself led several daring bombing 
attacks. He set a fine example.” So the parallelism 
)oetween the cases is a matter of deeds as well as of 
words and antecedents. But the words co not stale 
iwith repetition, since they are warranted by such 
glorious deeds. Second-Lieutenant Newton, however, 
jwas severely wounded (we are delighted to learn that 
ne is making a good recovery), whereas Lieutenant 
8owman, although he has seen much severe fighting 
n Gallipoli and in France, has happily escaped injury. 


A fortnight ago we drew attention to the excellent 
york that is being done by the A.A. Active Service 
/ommittee in ministering to the necessities and com- 
yorts of men who enlisted through the A.A. War 
Service Bureau. This week we print a letter from 
whe A.A. President, Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, in which 
vhe need for donations is further emphasized. 
/rompt help is urgently needed, and unless it is forth- 
oming the good work must stop—or, rather, it must 
anguish; for we may be very sure that Mrs. Maurice 
Vebb and her active helpers will not allow it to 
ease utterly. Also we feel equally confident that 
she profession will not allow the burden to fall on the 
Yew, but will be glad to share it, and by this means 
0 convey to our brave fellows at the front an assur- 
/nce that they are always in our thoughts. Archi- 
ects being reading men, it is not surprising to hear 
yhat the supply of periodicals is short of the demand. 
tis suggested we should mention that we are send- 
1g weekly, through this agency, a score of copies 
f the Journal, as well as other copies despatched 
idependently. We adopt this suggestion mainly 
dr its implication that, in this and in other ways 
factising what we preach, we are in the better 
Osition to commend the excellent work of the com- 
uttee to the earnest attention of our readers. 


* * * * 


) Ina letter signed “‘ Builder,’ which we print on a 
ter page, there is a point that seems to call for 
mment. After expressing general agreement with 
air William Lever’s housing proposals, our corre- 
dondent incontinently suggests “the removal of 
ne ban” on pack-to-back houses! Face to face with 
te amenities of Port Sunlight, he can neverthe- 
Ss advocate its antithesis. For our part, we can- 
ot pretend to such catholicity. Port Sunlight all 
pen must admire, but back-to-back houses are 
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almost as universally condemned, and only the direst 
exigencies would give them the remotest chance of 
perpetuation. Indeed, if our choice were confined 
between back-to-back and the mud hovel disguised 
under the name of pisé de terre, we should probably 
be inclined to vote for the latter, as the less 
hardened and inveterate form of sin ; but, all things 
considered, we should, on such an occasion, prefer 
not to exercise the franchise. Like the elector who 
hated the rival candidates for Parliament, we would 
support neither, but would gladly vote against both. 


* 


It was stated in a cablegram to the “ Morning Post” 
of November 27 that “Mr. Bamford, Australian 
Minister for Home Affairs, announces the postpone- 
ment until a more favourable period of the competition 
for architectural designs for the new Parliament 
House at Canberra.” And so “All’s well that ends 
well.” It had been feared that, for some inscrutable 
reason, the Federal Parliament would go on with the 
competition in spite of the threatened resignation of at 
least one of the assessors, in spite of the unanimous 
advice of the chief architectural organisations, and in 
spite of the war, which is, of course, the fundamental 
cause of the objection; but common sense _ has 
prevailed, the architects who are in the field fighting 
for the Empire will not be callously passed over in 
favour of non-combatants and neutrals, and, if there is 
any virtue in “ poetic justice,” Australia will Pets) DY 
patient waiting, a far better building than in all 
likelihood would have been obtainable by ill-omened 
hustling. We offer the Federal Parliament our sincere 
congratulations on the moral courage it has shown in 
rising superior to mere obduracy. 


co 


How eccentrically the Finance Act (1910) works 
was illustrated last week in a case (Ferguson. v. 
Inland Revenue Commissioners) that came before the 
Court of Appeal. A man bought about ninety-three 
acres of land at Enfield with the object of establishing 
brickworks. He spent about £36,000 on buildings 
and equipment, and began operations on about half 
the land, letting out the remainder, on agreements for 
short terms, in three plots, one of which was used for 
agriculture, while the other two were cultivated as 
nursery gardens. It was held by Mr. Justice Atkin, 
in the lower court, that these three plots were not 
develoved “by the erection of buildings for the pur- 
poses of any business, trade, or industry other than 
agriculture” within the meaning of Section 16, sub- 
section 2, of the Finance Act. 1910, and that they were 
therefore subject to undeveloped land duty. This 
decision was upheld in the Court of Appeal. Now, it 
was mace quite clear that these three plots of land 
were held in reserve pending the development of the 
brickmaking industry; but the Master of the Rolls, 
in giving judgment. put the gist of the matter into a 
single sentence-—“ Speculative intention ought not to 
be treated as development.” That is no doubt what 
is called “ good law,” but it is no less clearly an offshoot 
of bad legislation—bad ‘f only because it diccourages 
and penalises “speculative intention ” <a bad, also 
because of the dubiety that arises from thece further 
observations by the Master of the Rolle: “The 
question was, what area of land was for the time 
being reasonably necessary for the enjoyment of the 
property? No doubt some portion of the adjacent 
land was necessary for the conduct of the business, 
but not the whole of it.” Yes; but how are such 
points to be determined? It would be interectine to 
know whether. if the brickmaker had allowed hic land 
to lie idle instead of Jettine it for profitable nce. and 
had, by strewing it with a few utensils or even hrick- 
bats. created the imnreccion that the land was 
technically part of his brickfield, that would have 
enabled him to escape undeveloped land duty. 


A A 


HERE AND THERE. 


sipped, not taken in large spoonfuls; which, ot 

course, is the very obvious reason why all books 
of clever sayings, anecdotes, and similar things, jade 
the senses if one attempts to go solidly through from 
cover to cover: for what is quite excellent when taken 
by itself becomes almost jejune in company with the 
ultra good, the diamonds of wit or wisdom. There- 
fore, in gathering together a miscellaneous collection 
of aphorisms relating to the arts and the practice of 
architecture, I run the risk of creating a sort of inter- 
necine strife among them. Still, in a time of War, 
when we expect, to take risks, I will make the attempt, 
with the hope that a solitary page may be regarded as 
asip. Ido not pretend that they are at all comprehen- 
sive, though they extend, in point of date, from dim 
antiquity to the present day, and I am only too con- 
scious of gaps that more leisure for an assiduous search 
might enable one to fill. The most I can do is to 
group them chronologically, and, having introduced 
them to the notice of the reader, to retire myself dis- 
creetly, holding my tongue while greater men speak. 


dN a oaed att to get their fullest Havour, must be 


* * * a 
Tenth Century B.C. 
By much slothfulness the building decayeth, and 


through idleness of the hands the house dropped 
through—ECCLESIASTES x,, 18. 


Fifth Century B.C. 
It is not possible for a man who follows many arts 
to do everything well—XENOPHON. 


First Century A.D. 
Fame is the nurse of the Arts——CICERO. 


There is this difference between the products of the 
artist and the craftsman: the artist produces what he 
himself finds good, the craftsman what is profitable. 
Phidias, for instance, finished his work with the 
greatest care, though he did not sell it SENECA. 


An architect should be ingenious, and apt in the 
acquisition of knowledge. . He should be a good 
writer, a skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry 
and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with 
history, informed on the principles of natural and 
moral philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not 
ignorant of the sciences both of law and physic, nor 
of the motions, laws, and relations to each other, of 
the heavenly bodies.—VITRUVIUS. 


Szxteenth Century. 

It is not sufficient that an artist, when he has com- 
pleted his work, shall remark, as many do in excuse 
for its defects, “it has the exact proportions of the 
antique and has been copied from good masters,” see- 
ine that a sound judgment and correct eye avail more 
in all cases than does the mere adjustment with the 
compass.—V ASARI. 


Seventeenth Century. 

A house had better be too little for a day, than too 
great for a year. And it’s easier borrowing of thy 
neighbour a brace of chambers for a night, than a bag 
of money for a twelvemonth.... Let not thy front look 
asquint on a stranger, but accoct him right at his 
entrance. Uniformity also much vleaseth the eye ; and 
tis observed that free-stone, like a fair complexion, 
soonest waxeth old, whilst brick keeps her beauty 
longest. ... To conclude, in building rather believe any 
man than an artificer in his own art for matter of 
charges. not that they cannot, but will not, be faithful. 
Should they tell thee all the cost at the first, it would 
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blast a young builder in the budding, and therefore | 
they sooth thee up till it hath cost thee something to 
confute them. The spirit of building first possessed | 
people after the Flood, which then caused a confusion | 
of languages, and since of the estate of many a man— 
THOMAS FULLER. | 


Old houses mended 
Cost little less than new before they’re ended. 
COLLEY CIBBER. 


Eighteenth Century. 

A Gothic cathedral strikes me like the enthusiasm of 
poetry; St. Paul’s, like the good sense of prose.— 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


The more extensive your acquaintance is with the | 
works of those who have excelled, the more extensive | 
will be your powers of invention, and, what may 
appear still more like a paradox, the more original | 
will be your conceptions——SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.” | 


As when a lofty pile is raised, 

We never hear the workmen praised 
Who bring the lime and place the stones, 
But all admire Inigo Tones——SWIFT. 


The most difficult thing in all works of art is to make | 
that which has been most highly elaborated appear as 
if it had not been elaborated at all—-WINKELMAN. 


Whe builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


To be rich without profusion, simple without barren- 
ness, is the great aim of an architect——PERCIER. 


Nineteenth Century. 
He is a sorry architect who is a bad mathematician. 
—JOSEPH GWILT. 


Houses were made before drawings, which, like tools | 
and scaffolding, are only helps to building. The design ( 
is not the thing, but only an account, extremely super- | 
ficial, of the thing proposed; “the work’s the thing, 
and workmen are the real architects—-JOHN T.- 
EMMETT. 


. 
it 
My notion is, a practical builder that’s got a bit 0} 
taste makes the best architect for common things—/ 
GEORGE ELIoT (“ Adam Bede”). 
If you get simple beauty and nought else, ; 
You get about the best thing God invents. ; 

BROWNING. 


There is a noble way of being ugly. There are 
daring and gaudy buildings that manage to be offen- 
sive without being contemptible-—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Cleverness is serviceable for everything, sufficient 
for nothing.—AMIEL. 


é 

Show me the back windows of a man’s dwelling and 

I will tell you his character. The rear of a house only 
is sincere—BRET HARTE. i 
Never build after you are five-and-forty ; have five” 
years’ income in hand before you lay a brick; and 
always calculate the expense at double the estimate— 
KETT. 
* = * 2 

Here the page is filled, and more remaims. 
Anothe; sip, next week, is needed to complete the 


series. 
UBIQUE. | 


BHE ARCHITECT AND STATE .SERVICE, 


: HAT the great war came upon us as a bolt from 
the blue, everybody who is not a German is very 
well aware. It found us totally unprepared, 
} except for the Fleet, which was “ready, aye ready.” 
} Our army was microscopic, and had to be 
}magnified some twenty-fold or more in double- 
}quick time. Whereas our enemy had _ perfected 
his machine, and had only to set it in 
}motion by touching a switch, ours had to be 
# devised. Taking a fair view of all ‘the circum- 
. stances, it must be admitted that our executives have 
} wrought marvels. They are not therefore immune 
} from criticism. Indeed, with criticism and with advice 
they have been inundated, not to say overwhelmed. 
There was a period when they could not afford to 
listen to the babel of shouting into their ears. They 
had to act promptly. Delay for deliberation would 
have been disastrous, and even criminal. To 
}embarrass them in such an emergency would have 
been wicked ; and it is no wonder if they momentarily 
waived away all tenders of advice or assistance. 

In such circumstances many regrettable things 
happen—and are to be condoned. But the _ initial 
mistakes need not be repeated—especially not the 
mistakes of the excited and impatient critics who were 
free and loud in their blame of all and sundry who, in 
the sudden stir and stress, behaved with more _pre- 
cipitancy than wisdom. Why, it was asked, did not 
the Government do this, that, and the other? And 
why did not this, that, and the other organisation 
insist on having its excellent advice accepted? These 
wild questionings need no answer. Quite obviously 
the Government did the best it could in circumstances 
that made blundering haste less blameworthy than 
perplexed hesitancy. 

__ There was the matter of the timber contracts. Why 
did not the Government make a better bargain? Well, 
it got the timber, and that was the main point. Then 
the huts. Some of them might have been better built 
at less cost; but this was no time for competitive 
tendering, or for the leisurely higgling of the market. 
Tt is a stock subject of common complaint that, in 
normal times, the Government drives very hard bar- 
gains with contractors. If this be true, the reason is 
obvious: it is because the Government can nearly 
always afford to wait, and the contractor cannot. In 
War time the positions are reversed; and a Govern- 
‘ment Department in a hurry gives hostages to fortune. 
After two years of war, the Government has become 
accustomed to the new atmosphere, and can see 
‘through it more steadily, and is able to acquire 
a better appreciation of values. It is. sifting 
the advice which has been lavished upon it, and 
is showing a disposition to hold fast that 
Which is good. It is refining upon — its first 
hasty mobilisation, and is taking more pains to 
ascertain in some detail what resources are at its com- 
mand, and who, among its myriad counsellors, can be 
trusted. The round peg observed in a square hole is 
transferred to its proper environment. The architect 
whose special talents are sterile in the trenches is set 
‘0 work in which they are turned to excellent account. 
S0me of our soldier-architects have done work that has 
Won them promotion in rank and mention in 
Zisvatches ; and the adroitness with which the 
irchitects have adapted themselves to new and strange 
*onditions is a thorough vindication of Mr. Newton’s 
claim that architectural training and experience 
“end strongly to develop versatility and alert 
‘esourcefulness. Of this the truth has been 
established by the alacrity with which, at the 
putbreak of the war, so many thousands of 
hem threw down the T-square to shoulder a rifle, 
che speed with which they qualified for commissions, 


eg praises they have earned for keenness and pro- 


. 


| 
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ficiency in all departments. Their practical outlook 
was to be inferred from their eager preference for the 
Royal Engineers, which large numbers of them joined 
in the hope of giving their utmost service—of turning 
to practical account their technical training, their 
knowledge of mechanical forces and physical science, 
their constructive art and skill. 

As with the men, so with their institutions. It 
cannot be forgotten with what energy and enthusiasm 
the Architectural Association, for example, threw 
itself into the recruiting movement, and how quickly it 
became one of the best organised and one of the most 
effective agencies in the country. Its success was not 
Surprising to those who were already well aware that 
organising skill is of the essence of architectural 
training, and is evidently abundant, for example, at 
the Institute, which has organised the profession de 


fond en comble—has mobilised its forces by the 
afhliation of societies all over the Empire; has created 
and, through its Board of Architectural Education, is 
constantly developing, an excellent system of profes- 
sional education; has established a fine library; has 
its science, town-planning, conditions of contract 
committees, as well as those which relate to the art and 
literature of architecture. Indeed, it has always exerted 
a powerful influence on matters that are almost purely 
practical—it has effected the standardisation of brick 
sizes, has exhaustively investigated the whole subject 
of reinforced concrete construction, and has from time 
to time published valuable reports upon these and 
many other practical matters. Its International 
Congress on Town Planning gave this movement its 
first great impetus in this country. Lastly, the 
Institute has always been the foremost and most 
influential active agency in safeguarding the public 
interests in such matters as the proposed St. Paul’s 
Bridge, and in the more recent affair of the Charing 
Cross Bridge. 

Indisputably, then, on its record the Royal Institute 
is an eminently practical body, of proved competency 
to render the State invaluable service. That the 
Government has been rather slow to grasp this fact 
is not the fault of the Institute, which, from the out- 
break of the war, has been patriotically willing and 
eager to place its whole machinery at the disposal of 
the nation. But there are at length signs that 
the Government are realising the solidly sub- 
stantial value of the aid that organised  archi- 
tects are prepared to render; and this dawning 
perception 1s no doubt due to the persevering efforts 
of the Institute to set the matter in its true light. 

Although the results of these efforts have not been 
hitherto strikingly conspicuous, it does not necessarily 


follow that they have lacked frequency and force, nor 
that they have been wholly unavailing. Precisely what 
steps have been taken to convince the Government that 
the Institute is able and willing to render important 
services to the State, and precisely how responsive (or 
otherwise) the Government has been to these 
overtures, may not be revealed in detail. Negotiations 
of this sort are naturally more or less delicate. and are 
no more to be made immediately public than are the 
adventures of the persistent wooer; but we may 
nevertheless accept with perfect confidence the 
assurance that the Institute has lost no opportunity of 
pressing its claim as a body supremely anxious and 
fully competent to serve our country in ways and by 
means that, we gather, have been set forth with almost 
the comprehensive detail of an_ architectural 
specification. It is not the custom of the Institute to 
press its attentions on a reluctant object; we all know 
and admire its “ grand manner” and its suave methods 

f diplomacv. But this is no ordinary occasion: and 
we can well believe that the Institute has so far 
forsaken one of its most cherished traditions as to have 
been aggressively importunate in offering its services 
to the country. 
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The Bourse, Petrograd. 


HIS magnificent work, by the Frenchman Thomas 
de Thomon, is the finest of all the many fine 
buildings which were erected in Petrograd when 

the classical phase was at its zenith—during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth. It was constructed on the foundations 
of the previous incomplete building designed by 
Quarenghi, whose design was thrown over on account 
of its lack of monumental dignity, and de Thomon’s 
selected in place of it by the Emperor Alexander in 
1804. The building is rectangular, with a strong Doric 
colonnade standing on a granite podium, the whole 
structure being placed on a vast semicircular terrace, 
with two flanking rostral columns, and double flights 
of steps leading down to the waters of the Neva. Its 
situation is the best in Petrograd, the natural promin- 
ence of the site, shaped by art to form a vast projecting 
bastion, giving the building, with its attendant maga- 
zines, added dignity and perfect scale. It is curious to 
note how de Thomon followed the precedent of Le 
Doux, Vaudoyer, Dufourny, and other Frenchmen, 
by renouncing the usual mzo¢zfs of the Renaissance. He 
claimed to have attained to the purity of the Greek 
style; that he approached its spirit is undeniable, but 
the greatest feature of the Bourse is its modern con- 
ception. De Thomon was an architect who realised 
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THE PLATES: 


that architecture, to be successful, demands something 
more than a correct disposition of the usual attributes 
of columns, entablatures, doors, and mouldings, the 
sndiscriminate use of which deceives so many Cesigners. 
He recognised the subtle nature of the problem at the 
outset, and, weighing all the possibilities, caught the 
spirit of the advantageous site, imbuing his design with 
that maritime character which is its great charm. 
From the plan to the exquisite detail of the rostral] 
columns, every part displays that pure Classic sim- 
plicity which is only found in great work. This Bourse, 
built at a period contemporary with the Madeleine in 
Paris, must be regarded as the chief work of the 
Empire style in Europe. It 1s reminiscent of the 
mighty Doric temple of Poseidon, at Pestum in 
Sicily ; but it does not vlagiarise a single feature of 
the Greek colonial prototype. The unique composition 
of the structure, its spirited theme and refined strength, 
entitle it to a place in the history of the nineteenth- 
century architecture comparable with St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool and the San Carlo Theatre at Naples, 
The building was practically completed in 1811, and 
it was formally opened by the Emperor in 1816. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining good building 
stone in the vicinity of Petrograd, the architect was 
compelled to employ brick and stucco for the major 
portions of the Bourse. He profited by the nich 
decorative effect given by the usual treatment of stucco 
in Petrograd, and made a contrast in colour between 
the white of the columns, the architraves, cornices, 
keystones, and triglyphs, and the delicate grey tint of 


Elevation. 


Sectional Model. 


THE BOURSE, PETROGRAD. 


THOMAS DE THOMON, ARCHITECT. 
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he metopes, the general wall surface, and the 
pandrels of the arch in the pedimented attic. The 
esult 1s superb. 

| 


Entrance Doorway, Gargrave House. 

This is part of the rebuilding of Gargrave House, 
yhich has been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
ames B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh. In 
veneral character the doorway follows the Wren 
1odel, and has all the robustness of that type of 
york. 

Chandelier in the St. James's Club. 

The building which now forms the home of the St. 
ames’s Club in the “‘ dip”’ of Piccadilly, facing the 
een Park, was formerly known as Coventry House, 
nd was built about 1761. It is a beautiful example 
f eighteenth-century design, both within and with- 
ut, and still preserves intact many of its original 
terior embellishments, among these being the 
handelier which we illustrate. This is in the lounge 
all. Glass chandeliers (fitted for electric light) 

re of late being re-used extensively, and it is there- 
‘ore of current interest to show a fine example like 

us. 


Capital and Bracket, Chelmsford Town Hall. 
The Shire Hall at Chelmsford was completed in 
792, and these details of capital and bracket are 
ypical of the period, when the quality of elegance 
istinguished architectural design. An article on 
ae building appeared in our issue for last week. 
| Chimney piece in a Reception Room. 
This is inspired especially by French examples. 
he design is well controlled, the decorative elements 
2ing combined to give a rich effect while at the 
ume time avoiding redundance. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


ONDON street architecture, so far from being 
_ brought to a standstill by the war, a writer in the 
__ * Observer” contends, has been improved. by 
veral notable additions. At University College in 
ower Street Professor Simpson has carried on in 
jassic taste the work of Wilkins. To the same architect 
2 owe the School of Oriental Studies, which is now 
‘mpleted, in Finsbury Circus. Moorgate Hall in the 
me neighbourhood, also erected during the war, is a 
ie block of City offices in the classic manner. 
Australia House, a worthy addition to London’s 
'warchitecture, by Marshall Mackenzie and Son, in 
dwych and the Strand, is nearly finished. With the 
moval of the scaffolding the fine scale of the columns 
amds revealed. The offices of the Public Trustee in 
ngsway, from designs by the Office of Works, are 
(30 an addition since the war, and show a distinct 
vance on the work which has hitherto come from an 
(icial department 
|Berkeley Street, which, with the Ritz and Piccadilly 
.otels, the beautiful gardens of Lansdowne House 
‘d Devonshire House, and the adjoining square, has 
lore of the atmosphere of Paris than any other part 
( London, has been enriched by a new block of flats, 

Richardson and Gill, which possess distinct 
Misian features, such as balconies to each floor and 
Micent ornaments. 

The Minister of Munitions suggested some time ago 
‘at in order to provide work for builders as soon as 
lace is declared architects should get on with their 
lis now and have them all in readiness. There is 
«freat deal of work waiting to be done. In the City. 
porgate Street has to be built on a larger scale, and 
tre is the gradual re-building of Lombard Street. 

the West End there is the rebuilding of Regent 
‘eet, including the Quadrant, and there are several 
| 


| 
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vacant sites in Oxford Street, notably Laurier and 


Marner’s old premises anl the Princess’s Theatre. 


There is also a prominent site in Coventry Street. 
[he County Hall has to be completed, as well as parts 


of the Duchy of Cornwall improvement at 
Kennington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The A.A. War Service Bureau: An Appeal from 
the President. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—May I ask you to allow me, through the 
medium of your columns, once more to give publicity 
to the work which is being carried on by the A.A. 
Active Service Committee, in supplying comforts and 
necessities, reading matter, etc., to members of the 
architectural profession and of the building trades who 
enlisted in the Army through the A.A. War Service 
Bureau. 

From my own experience I know how very greatly 
the work of the Committee is appreciated at the front 
and how welcome are the parcels they send out. Since 
the Committee was first formed thousands of parcels 
have been despatched, apart from the numerous 
professional periodicals and bundles of other reading 
matter with which a large number of men are supplied 
weekly. 

To carry on this work during the coming winter 
further funds are required, and my object in writing is 
to remind your readers of the existence of the 
Committee, and to ask them if they would send 
donations, whether in money or goods, to the 
Chairman. Mrs. Maurice Webb, at 37, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster. The supply of magazines is 
never up to the demand, and at the moment reading 
matter of all kinds is particularly required. 

A. G. R. MACKENZIE. 

President, Architectural Association, 

37, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


Sir William Levers Housing Problem Proposals. 
Io the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—That any project relating to housing which 
is fathered by Sir William Lever is well worthy of 
serious consideration goes without saying. 

Timid councillors of our municipalities mght at any 
rate make a start by offering any land suitable for the 
erection of workmen’s cottages which they at present 
own on his conditions, viz., that the recipient 
undertakes to erect same as soon as war conditions 
allow the building trade to resume operations. 

Corporations holding unused land are generally 
carrying heavy standing charges, and seem to overlook 
the fact that as soon as buildings are erected and 
occupied, they (the Corporation) become first takers of 
receipts in the shape of local rates, water rates, lighting 
charges, etc. 

May I also suggest that the Local Government 
Board’s ban on the erection of cottages built in blocks 
of four back-to-back ought to be removed. This is the 
cheapest type of cottage. Each having two sides 
exposed to sun and air (the present terrace type has not 
more), and if built, say, 20 ft. apart, give a certain 
amount of privacy to each that cannot be obtained in 
the only alternative—the tenement. 

Any correspondent claiming to speak for builders 
who advocate the removal of the “Form Four” 
legislation should particularise. If they mean the 
Increment Duties, I agree ; but the tax on undeveloped 
land surely means cheaper land and any influence 
tending to make it cheaper to buy is worthy of support. 

BUILDER. 
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NEWS ITEMS, 


Fryatt Memorial, for Dovercourt. 

A wing is to be added to the Cottage 
Hospital at Dovercourt as a memorial to 
the late Captain Fryatt, murdered by the 
Germans, and an influential committee has 
been formed to carry out the project. Mr. 
A. T. Holland, 42, Oakland Road, Dover- 
court, is acting as secretary. 


Busts of Famous Londoners. 

The statuary of London has received a 
noteworthy addition in the reconstructed 
‘Daily Chronicle ’’ building in Fleet 
Street; and now that the scaffolding has 
been removed it is possible to get a glimpse 
of the busts which adorn the exterior of 
the building. Five of them show bold and 
lifelike likenesses of Hogarth, Caxton, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Wren. 


R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations. 

An examination qualifying for candida- 
ture as District Surveyor in London was 
held by the Institute pursuant to Statute 
on October 18, 19, and 20. Three candi- 
dates attended, and the following passed: 
William Doddington, 181, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; Harold Edward Watkinson, 
79, Leslie Road, East Finchley, N. The 
successful candidates have been granted by 
the Council certificates of competency to 
act as District Surveyors in London. 


A Belgian Artist at the Front. 

The well-known Belgian artist, Mr. 
Marc-Henry Meunier has recently returned 
from the Belgian front with a large 
number of paintings and drawings, which 
are being exhibited this weels at the Leices- 
ter Galleries, Leicester Square. M. 
Meunier, who is a nephew of the famous 
sculptor Constantin Meunier, made his 
visit to the firing line with the authority 
of the Belgian higher command, and H.M. 
the Queen of the Belgians has purchased 
two of his pictures. 


E’fflorescence ana Waterproofing. 

At the Lahore (India) Congress held this 
year a discussion took place regarding 
efflorescence on buildings and structures, 
We note from the report that Lala Wazir 
Chand Chopra said that he had found a 
waterproofed cement plaster very effective 
on the floor of the canal rest-house at Mast 
Chak, where the Ravi in flood flowed 
round the compound. The cost was stated 
to be only Rs.6 to 7 a hundred square feet 
the British powder “ Pudlo” being the 
waterproofing agent. 


Metropolitan Water Board’s New 
Building. 

The Metropolitan Water Board dis- 
cussed last week the discontinuance of the 
erection of the new offices in Rosebery 
Avenue as required by the Ministry of 
Munitions, and it was stated that the cost 
of the protective works might amount to 
£3,500. A question arose whether the con- 
tractors or the Board were liable for such 
cost, but the Board agreed to call on the 
contractors to do the work. If they fail 
to comply the Board will do the work at 
a cost of 1,000 at the contractor’s 
expense. 

Subjects for Stained-Glass 

Memortals. 

In response to a request, in the 
ES Guardian,”’ for suggestions for a sub- 
ject for a stained-glass window for a 
church, in memory of a son fallen in the 
war, the following ideas have been elicited : 

I should like to suggest as a_ subject 
for the memorial windows Isaiah vi. 6-8: 


W ar 


“Then flew one of the seraphim into 
me, having a live coal in his hand, which 
he had taken with the tongs from off the 
Altar: And he laid it upon my mouth, and 
said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and 
thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged. Also I heard the Voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then said I, Here 
am I; send me.’’ Another correspondent 
suggests figures of two soldiers—St. 
Alban and St. Martin? Or, if there be 
two tiers, the lower one might have 
General Gordon and Captain Allen 
Gardiner, R.N., the founder of the South 
American Missionary Society. 

A third correspondent writes: May I say 
that I am placing one in memory of my 
son, and that the subjects are St. George, 
the patron Saint of England, and St. 
Louis, the soldier Saint of France, thus 
combining the two countries at this special 
time ? 


Town-Planning Conference in 
Manchester. 


A conference of representatives of local 
authorities was held in Manchester last 
week, to consider the preparation of 
housing and town-planning schemes for 
use at the close of the war. The confer- 
ence (which is promoted by the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council) 
resumed the work placed in hand at the 
National Congress on ‘‘ Home problems 
after the war,’’ held in London in April 
last, and passed a resolution urging local 
authorities to ascertain the housing needs 
of their areas, and to secure control of 
suitable land. 


West Hartlepool Co-operative Society's 
Building, Newcastle. 


With reference to the West Hartlepool 
Co-operative Society’s building at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which we illustrated in our 
issue of November 22, we are asked to state 
that the water tank of ten thousand 
gallons capacity, which has been con- 
structed in the tower, under Mr. L. J. 
Ekins, was built with a waterproofed 
cement concrete and no internal rendering 
was used. A rich mixture of Pudloed 
cement concrete was made and a suitably 
graded non-porous: and small aggregate 
was chosen. Under these conditions a 
rendering can safely be dispensed with, 
and the architect of the above building has 
again proved this fact. When the concrete 
is poor and not graded it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to omit a waterproofed 
cement rendering. 


Projected New Factory for Cork. 

Both the Corporation and the Harbour 
Board of Cork have decided to enter into 
agreements which promise, when perfected 
and put into operation, to effect a revolu- 
tion in the industrial life of the city and the 
whole South of Ireland. Mr. R. Wood- 
head, of Southport, acting on behalf of 
undisclosed principals, had made an offer 
to purchase the Cork Park Racecourse 
portion of the Marina, and the roadway 
leading thereto, for the purposes of a 
factory proposed to be erected. Mr. Wood- 
head agreed that the buildings should cost 
at least £200,000, and that at least 2,000 
adult males should be employed. The 
Corporation and Harbour Board have 
accepted the offer, and their decision has 
the support of the citizens at large, particu- 
larly the working-classes. It is estimated 
that £400,000 will be spent ultimately on 
the factory buildings and on dwellings for 
the workers, and that the plant will cost 
£600,000. Manifestly, the scheme in 
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contemplation is one of vast magnitude 
An undertaking of such dimensions wil 
economically and financially, be a 
immense advantage to the city. If, whe 
the works are started, the citizens an 
workers continue to support them a 
heartily as they now support the propos; 
of the undertakers Cork may in a sho; 
time become one of the leading industri: 
cities in the United Kingdom. 

Hull Corporation After-the-War 

Schemes. 


It was stated at a meeting of the Hu 
Corporation Health Committee last wee 
that the works under that department | 
be undertaken after the war included tl 
large housing scheme involving the d 
molition of New George Street, and 
suburban housing scheme. The Housir 
Sub-Committee give no estimates, but sta 
that the officials concerned are authoris 
to give any further particulars that may | 
required by the Parliamentary Committe 
The Lord Mayor (Alderman Askew), M 
F. Booth, and Mr. Charles Raine were rt 
commended as the Council’s represent 
tives at the National Housing and Toy 
Planning Conference, to be held at Lee 
on December 14 and 15 next. Dr. Lill 


suggested that Mr. Digby Willought 
who had taken a great interest in t 
housing schemes of the Corporatio 


should also attend as a delegate, and tt 
was unanimously agreed to. 


New Zealand Stone. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner in New Zé 
land has forwarded an extract from t 
local Press, from which it arnpears that. 
the ocean front near Island Bay, New Z 
land, a rich discovery of stone has be 
made. There are at least four reefs. T 
first reef, 30 ft. thick, is of black jasy 
and purple stone, with yellow, green, pir 
red, and blue markings. Next to this) 
a 4o-ft. reef of red, green, and white-bane 
jasper. Adjacent to this reef is a sm 
seam of flint and agate. Then comes 
100-ft. reef of red and green finely mark 
jasperised stone, which has been mv 
admired by Wellington architects. 1 
next reef, 150 ft.. wide, which is of argill; 
also a valuable building stone, is said to; 
the only reef of argillite in the south 
hemisphere. This stone, which is mv 
used in flagging railway stations, ete., | 
account of its non-slipping qualities wh 
wet and for foundations and facings ' 
large buildings, was formerly impor 
from Austria. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Walter Hobson. 


The death occurred last week at B’ 
lington of Mr. Walter Hobson, archit! 
of Leeds, who was sixty years of ¢ 
Articled in early life to the late 1 
Edward Birchall, he in due course ¢) 
over a considerable share of Mr. Birch 


work. When, later, Mr. Birchall t) 
a partner into his practice, } 
Hobson started business on his ¢ 


account, devoting himself princi 
commercial and domestic architecture. | 
carried out some of the infirmary ex! 
sions, and also designed the St. Chi 
Home at Far Headingley, and the Ca) 
Jackson memorial wing at Cookridge i 
pital. In 1900 he was joined in party 
ship by Mr. C. C. Chadwick and Mr. | 
Watson. This arrangement continued! 
seven years. Mr. Hobson __ therea! 
carried on the business alone. 
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BeCONCREIE AND STEEL SECTION 


(MONTHLY.) 


| 


TEELWORK CONSTRUCTION IN 
| A SHIPYARD BUILDING. 


| The accompanying illustrations show the 
selwork of a large shipyard building 
‘cently erected at Philadelphia, the 
‘ecial features being deep longitudinal 
asses with horizontal plate girders to 
sist the horizontal thrusts of a 5-ton wall 
ane, designed with particular reference 
‘ economy. Trusses varying in span 
agth from 4o to 8o ft., not only support 
‘ese wall crane loads but also carry the 
‘ain 10-ton travelling cranes, the second 
yor loads on the top chords, and the roof 
jasses. The use of such unusual trusses 
jis necessary to meet the requirements for 
rge unrestricted w orking spaces. 

'The building covers an area of 212 by 
loft. Two bays at one end, occupying a 
tal length of 140 ft., contain the angle- 


aith department in the 6o-ft. bay, and in 
for 


'e 80-ft. bay are two long furnaces 


heating angles and one large plate furnace, 
all of the oil-burning type ; while in front 
of the furnaces for working the miscel- 
laneous materials is a cast-iron machined 


floor. The remainder of the building, 
400 ft. long, has a concrete floor. On 
this floor are placed the miscellaneous 
punches, shears, rolls, planers, drills, 
countersinks, hydraulic benders, jog- 
glers, etc., on which all the material is 


worked up for the hulls of the ships, rcady 
for assembling. 

On the first floor, in a space 212 ft. by 
400 ft., is the mould loft. Special attention 
was given to daylight lighting, and in this 
large area the centre of the floor is as well 
lighte d as along the sides. This is neces- 
sary to enable the workmen to lay out to 
full size the lines of the ships for making 
the necessary templates and moulds, afte: 
which they are used on the floor below in 
getting out the plates and shapes to the 
proper size. 

The total 540-ft. length of the building, 


400 ft. of which is two storeys in height, is 
divided into twenty-one bays, varying from 
20 ft. to 30 ft. for the exterior-column 
spacing and from 4o ft, to 80 ft. for the 
interior-column spacing. The building is 
unsymmetrical transversely, being Breaded 
into two 8o-ft. aisles and one 52 ft. aisle, 
as indicated by the accompanying plan and 
sections showing the general lay-out of 
columns, trusses, crane runaways, and 
first-floor framing. 

Fach aisle is provided throughout its 
length with electric travelling cranes of 
10-ton capacity. In addition, the entire 
building (except for the east wall in the 
low-roof portion) is furnished with 5-ton 
wall cranes, necessitating wall trusses and 
interior trusses with longitudinal girders 
in horizontal position, greatly complicating 
the design and the structural details. 
Small jib cranes are placed as shown, and 
are attached to the columns only at the 
level of the lower runway girder. 

The timber flooring of the first floor 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED BUILDING. 


rests upon I-beam stringers, supported by 
latticed girders. The usual type of 
triangular truss carries the plank roof on 
steel channel purlins. The high-low type 
of roof, with 5 ft. steel sash, was adopted 
to ensure good lighting. 

The live loads specified for the building 
are noted on the main sections, with 
diagrams giving the crane-wheel loads and 


spacing. Unit stresses as prescribed by 
the Philadelphia building law governed 


the design. 

Typical details of one of the interior 
longitudinal trusses (50 ft. span) are shown 
by the illustration on the previous page. 
The top-chord angles support the floor, 
and were therefore designed to resist bith 
bending and direct compression. The 
main vertical crane loads are carried by 
18 in. I-beams in 50 ft. lengths spanning 
the 12 ft. 6 in. between panel points at 
mid-height of truss. The vertical loads of 
the wall cranes are supported by 15 in. 
I-beams similarly detailed, but connected 
to the truss at the panel points by trans- 
verse 12 in. channels, 

The web-plates of the horizontal girders 
are riveted to the flanges of these runway 
beams, countersunk rivets being required 
in the lower girder where the plate is con 
nected to the top flange underneath the 
crane rail. The upper horizontal loads of 
the wall crane are carried by horizontal! 
15 in. I-beams spanning about Io it. 
between transverse pairs of 8 in. channels 
riveted to the horizontal girder. The lower 
flanges of the longitudinal crane beams act 
as flanges for the upper horizontal girders. 
The lower horizontal loads are carried 
directly by the horizontal girders consist- 
ing of four angles and a web plate, with 
the 40 lb. ‘rails connected to the flange 
angles, as shown in the details. 

The other longitudinal trusses, varying 
in span length from 4o ft. up to 80 ft., and 
having panel lengths of ro ft., 13 ft. 4 in., 
and 15 ft. respectively, are designed w:th 
details similar to the 50 ft. truss described. 
The interior trusses between the two 8o ft. 
aisles are symmetrical about the central 
longitudinal plane ; but to attain maximum 
economy for these trusses, between the 
80 ft. and 52 ft. aisles, the angles used on 
the 52 ft. side are decreased in thickness 
to carry the smaller loads from that side. 
In other words, the two sides of the trusses 
are assumed to act independently under 
full loading in the adjacent aisles. In this 
connection, the omission of lacing and 


battens in the diagonals should be noted. 
The details of the 25 ft. side-wall trusses 
herewith, these 


are also shown trusses 


varying in length from 20 ft. up to 30 fire 
and providing both vertical and horizontal! 
beam action for resisting the main travel- 
ling crane and the wall crane loads. As 
the span lengths are small, and the first- 
floor loads do not have to be carried by 
these trusses (channel stringers between 
columns are used), they are relatively 
simple in design. The runway beam acts 
as the top chord of the truss, the plane of 
which coincides with this beam. Instead 
of a web plate for the top horizontal girder, 
diagonal angles are used below the main 
runway beam. The horizontal I-beam is 
supported at the centre of the bay by the 
two $ in. channels indicated in the plan 
view. The lower horizontal loads of the 
wall crane are carried by a web plate and 
three angles for flanges. 

The buiiding was designed, fabricated, 
and erected by the American Bridge Co., 
as approved by Mr. H. W. Scott, engineer 
of plant for the William Cramp and Sons 
Ship and Engine Building Co., of 
Philadelphia. 
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A .-PLEA . FOR. UP-TO-DATE 
BRIDGEWORK. 


Owing to the war (writes a correspon 
dent of the ‘‘ Engineer ’’) the cost o 
labour has risen prodigiously, and it is 
perhaps, doubtful whether it will ever fal 
to the pre-war level. To enable us to be 
come a competitive nation as regards strue 
tural work, unnecessary labour must be 
carefully avoided and everything done t 
lower the shop cost, consistent, of course 
with good workmanship. 

It is obvious that if we are to compet 
in the markets of the world, we must b 
absolutely up-to-date in theory an 
practice. We must save labour where pos 
sible and put no useless metal into ou 
work. To do this we must put all tha 
we use in the right place, and eliminat 
as far as possible needless indirect an 
bending stresses. Consideration for th 
public safety also demands that, wher 
possible, uncertainties should be kept out 

Taking plate girders. These are mo 
easy to design properly, specially thos 
carrying heavy loads. The rivet spacin; 
in the main angles to take up the horizonte 
shear is very often merely guessed. I hav 
frequently seen a pitch of 4 in. put in re 
gardless of what the stress on the rivet 
may be. I have also seen girders wit 
four or six wide flange plates connected t 
the web by two narrow angles, the flange 
being balanced on the angles by means ¢ 


the ancient cranked stiffeners withor 
gussets. 
Again, the bearings of heavy plat 


girders are very rarely reinforced, and % 
the bearing the whole of the reaction hast 
be transmitted to the web by a qui 
inadequate number of rivets in the vertic: 
leg of the main angle. 

Another fault is often found in the we 
joints, vertical covers only being used. ] 
this way nearly all the resistance of ft 
web plate to bending is lost at the join 
unless the moment of resistance of t 
rivets in the cover is equal to the mome! 
of resistance of the web, the allowable sa 
tension stress being reduced by the stre 
already put into the rivets by the vertic 
shear at the joint. The true nature of fl 
stresses in the web is a problem on whi 
authorities differ, and no conclusive sol 
tion appears to have been arrived at. 

Turning to braced girder bridges: It 
no uncommon thing to see overhe: 
bracing entirely dispensed with, even 
spans of 250 ft. Surely this is absolute 
necessary. The upper chords are stry 
and often curved. I cannot imagine a 
theory that will tell us the true stresses 
these members if unsupported laterally. | 

Most of our leading contractors, some 
our consulting engineers, and one or ty 
railway companies work to up-to-dé 
rules of design. It would be of gré 
benefit if a thorough investigation We 
made into both theory and_ practice al 
some definite understanding arrived ; 
Standard specifications could then | 
drawn up for all to work to, the pub’ 
safety would be ensured, and we wou 
have some chance of again becoming! 
competitive nation in this particular mat 
facture. A large amount of the steelwe 
manufactured here and sent abroad is '- 
signed by the latest and most un-to-di 
methods by people who are always 
vestigating and do not hesitate to all 
their practice when they deem it advisal 
The result is some magnificent structut} 
Why should we not have the same hi 
standard throughout, officially settled, I 
always open to improvement as mod# 
science casts light upon what is M 
obscure ? | 


AM conscious of taking office at a time 
when the work of societies like ours is 
national and imperial importance. The 
juropean War, horrible and devastating 
, its effects have been, has produced in 
‘is and other countries a wave of energy 
ad enthusiasm for the better study of 
vience and the arts and their application 
| industry. And this is not to be 
condered at. There may be some who 
_y: “ Let us concentrate all our thoughts 
ad energies on winning the war, and on 
othing else. Science and art are of little 
‘iportance at the present time.” But this 
_far from being the case. It is true that 
‘ar first object must be to win the war, and 
sat nothing must stand in the way of 
shieving it. But we now realise that this 
, to a large extent, an engineer’s war. 
ad that science and the arts, industry and 
‘vention, play a most conspicuous part in 
In every branch of our Army scientific 
en have been pressed into the service to 
slp with their knowledge and experience. 
he same remark applies to the new 
jovernment Department which provides 
4e€ munitions of war, and to the many 
ctories and organisations which are help- 
‘git. The chapter of history describing 
hat the engineer, the man of science, and 
e captain of industry have done during 
€ past two years will, | hope, some day 
» written. It will certainly be of extra- 
ydinary interest. And may I add that the 
recial branch of work fostered by our own 
astitute will show some very bright 
thievements. 
But there is a special reason why we 
ust regard the work of societies like our 
vn as particularly important at this time. 
Then the war is over, our next object will 
*worthily to maintain all that we have 
sught for and to make impossible a 
‘petition of such a devastating struggle. 
his is a matter which will call for greater 
jd wiser efforts, individual and national, 
_an even the winning of the war will have 
one. It must not be supposed that all we 
ave to do is to “ crush the Germans”’ and 
at then our troubles will be over. It is 
yubtful, to say the least of it, whether 
ly nation can be crushed, and this is 
‘ttainly not the object we have in view. 
€ are giving our energies, our treasure, 
id our lives to break the military tyranny 
the Central Powers, and to establish the 
eedom of nations. And when peace js 
‘clared we must hold on to the strong 
sition which every day we are gaining. 
9 achieve this we must be ready to solve 


th energy and wisdom the many and 
mous problems which peace will 


idoubtedly bring, and in order to be 
ady we must prepare for them now. 
hese problems will call for all the best 
ains that our country can give, and 
cieties like ours will need to put forth all 
eir strength. To-night I want to con- 
ler with you one or two of these 
oblems, and how we, as members of the 
mcrete Institute, can play our part in 
eir solution. 


After-War Problems. 
The immensity of the problem involved 
resuming, after the war, our usual com- 
“reial life will be realised when we 
‘sider that Great Britain alone has been 
verting the activities of over 10,000,000 
°m to unproductive and, worse still, to 
|Structive purposes. To restore these 


ee 
| epstance of Presidential Address to the Concrete 
stitute, 


| 
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activities to normal paths in face of these 
dithculties will be a task requiring energy, 
foresight, and wisdom on the part of every 
member of the community. 

And how, then, are these difficulties to be 
met? In a word, they must be met by 
economy—economy, not only in the 
restricted sense of curtailing expenditure 
and denying ourselves the comforts and 
luxuries of life, but also in the broader 
sense of ordering each man’s work in the 
wav that Nature’s laws direct, so that there 
shall be the least possible waste and the 
greatest possible output of things that are 
really valuable to the nation, to its 
character, its health, and its happiness. 


Economy. 

Now, one of the most obvious dictates 
of economy is that we should curtail our 
luxuries and reduce waste of our neces- 
saries. A good many of our luxuries have 
already gone, and it will be agreed that we 
are little the worse for their loss. This is 
especially true of the luxury of idleness. 
It is good to see that many who before the 
war enjoyed unearned incomes, and did 
nothing in return, have developed a sense 
of citizenship, and would now feel ashamed 
if he or she were not doing their utmost. 
There is no doubt that the nation which 
will recover most rapidly from the ruinous 
wastage of war will be the one which can 
produce the greatest output of marketable 


goods at the lowest cost. And how will 
Great Britain stand in this respect? 
I do not want to be numbered among 


the croakers who decry everything that is 
British and who say that our education, 
our science, and our organisation are 
neglected, and that we are a decadent 
nation. The war itself has given the lie 
to such a statement. But the war has alse 
taught us that the courageous indi- 
vidualism, and the keen competitive spirit, 
which has’ done much to. dévelop our 
national strength has its limitations, and 
that in future it will be necessary to 
organise our manufactures and trades on 
more scientific and co-operative lines than 
ever we have done in the past. 


Sctentific Research. 

For many years we have been dimly 
conscious that most of our industries could 
be more economically worked if we gave 
more attention to scientific and industrial 
research; but it seemed to need the 
European war to make us take vigorous 
action in the matter. It must be owned 
that previously our achievements in_ this 
direction compared unfavourably with 
those of some other nations. The National 
Physical Laboratory was established in 
1900; but with a grant of only £4,000 per 
annum its usefulness was necessarily 
limited. It is true that our Government 
has contributed to the funds of the 
Engineering Standards Committee and of 
the Imperial College of Science, both of 
which have done a certain amount of 
research work. But when we consider that 
the American Government has been in the 
habit of subsidising their Bureau of 
Standards to the extent of nearly £100,000 
per annum, our own national expenditure 
on such work seems to have been poor. 

But in July, 1915, a special committee 
of the Privy Council was formed with a 
strong Advisory Council, with Sir William 
McCormick, LL.D., as chairman, and 
empowered to spend £25,000 in 1915-16 on 
scientific research. 

This body has already done good work. 


It has helped researches which had been 
already undertaken by various scientific 
societies and private firms, and_ has 
encouraged new ones. A complete list of 
these is given in the Council’s Report for 
1915-10. One research of great interest to 
ourselves is the matter of deterioration of 
timber, metal, and concrete in sea water. 
which is being investigated by the InStitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. The Concrete 
Institute, too, has not been idle, and with 
the help and co-operation of the professors 
of several British Universities and tech- 
nical colleges it has drawn up a most useful 
programme of tests to ascertain the best 
way of using various concrete aggregates 
obtainable in large quantities in all parts 
of the country. Briefly, the scheme is as 
follows: Concretes will be made from a 
variety of aggregates mixed in the familia 
proportions of 1 : 14:3 and 1:2 : 4. 
Others will be made equally rich in 
cement, but with the proportions of sand vo 
stones varied. These concretes will be 
tested for strength, permeability, and 
other properties. In this way it is hoped 
to discover not only the relative value of 
various aggregates, but also the most 
advantageous way of using them. It is 
evident that such a research will be of 
untold value to the designer, to the 
builder, and to the community at large. 

Our Council have had several interviews 
with the Government Research Council on 
this matter, and are confident that we 
shall receive assistance from them in this 
good work. We shall also ask for assist- 
ance from those who are interested in this 
particular industry, and I am sure we shall 
not ask in vain. 

There are, of course, very many other 
subjects for research which our Institute 
can usefully promote as soon as our funds 
and organisation will permit. Indeed, they 
are too many to mention here. But I will 
briefly allude to one or two which are of 
more than ordinary interest. One is a line 
of investigation which has been taken up 
by Professor Coker, of University College, 
London, and described by him early this 
year before the Royal Institution. He has 
taken advantage of the discovery of Sir 
David Brewster a hundred years ago that 
transparent materials when _ stressed 
become doubly refractive. 

Professor Coker has devised a most 
ingenious optical apparatus by which a 
beam of light passed through a transparent 
model and also through an arrangement of 
Nicol’s prisms becomes coloured, the 
colours varying with the intensity of stress 
applied to the model. In this way the dis- 
tribution of stress on any section of the 
model can be accurately determined, and 
from the information thus obtained th« 
model itself can be improved, so as_ to 
make the distribution of stress more even, 
and waste of material can be thus avoided. 
At the Royal Institution the lecture: 
applied his principle to transparent models 
of such things as an eye bar, a thick 
cylinder, a cog wheel in gear, and even a 
roof truss with riveted joints. It is evident 
that such an aid to the difficult problem of 
determining the exact state of stress in 
any part of a structure will be of untold 
value to the designer. 


Recent Important Researches. 
Again, one of the most important recent 
investigations on Portland cement has 
been made by Mr. Nathan C. Johnson, of 
New York. By means of the microscopic 
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examination of various concretes he has 
ascertained that, generally speaking; the 
chemical combination between water and 
cement in mortar or concrete is exceed- 
ingly imperfect, and that only about 25 per 
cent. of the clinker is properly hy aracd 
He Pete that an enormous economy 
could be effected if this could be improved, 
as probably the 75 per cent. of uncom- 
bined cement is useless except as a pore 
filler, which for this purpose might with 
advantage be replaced by a stronger and 
cheaper material. He further shows that, 
although this want of proper hydration is 
probably aggravated by insufficiency of 
water and of mixing, it Is difficult in our 
present state of knowledge to avoid it. He 
throws out, however, some suggestions for 
possible improveme nts in this respect, and 
gives results of his own investigations. He 
points out that one impediment to proper 
hydration, as revealed by the microscope, 
is the tendency of the cement particles 
when mixed with water to cohere into 
groups and thus avoid proper contact with 
the water, owing to the surface tension of 
the liquid itself. By the addition of certain 
other liquids, such as alcohol or ether, to 
the water, the surface tension is reduced, 
and the cement particles are better dis- 
persed in consequence. The practical 
advantage of such added liquids is shown 
in testing the crushing strength of con- 
cretes made with and without the addition 
of such liquids. For instance, with 5 per 
cent. amyl alcohol added to the mixing 
water the strength of the concrete was 
increased about zo per cent. at two 
months. It is not yet possible to point to 
any such substance which can be added to 
concrete economically, and without fear of 
detrimental effect, but it is clear that the 
subject is of the first importance and calls 
for further research. 

This is the more evident when we con- 
sider that the uncombined cement in a 
concrete is not only wasteful, but may 
even, under ‘certain circumstances, be 
dangerous. This is clearly shown in a 
paper read by Mr. A. H. White before the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
He describes investigations ‘and experi- 
ments that seem to show that concrete, if 
alternately wetted and dried, is made to 
expand and contract, the net result being 
a gradually increasing expansion, and that 
if the process is repeated often enough 
disintegration may result. This disintegra- 
tion is explained by him as follows. When 
water enters into the pores of dried con- 
crete, it combines with cement clinker 
which has as yet been unaffected. The 
result is that the concrete is expanded and 
the pores filled up, whereupon the action 
ceases until the concrete is dried again. 
Then the concrete once more becomes 
porous, and on re-wetting the expanding 
action is repeated. It is rarely, of course, 
that deterioration from this cause becomes 
serious in practice, but instances of such 
deterioration are not unknown, especially 
in the case of marine works and of pave- 
ments exposed to weather. They can 
probably be guarded against by the use of 
some protective coating, but this, again, is 
a matter which requires investigation. 

The researches to which I have here 
alluded may all be classed as industrial, 
in that they may be expected to introduce 
economies in some industry (the building 
industry in these cases) within a measur- 
able period. It is important that researches 
which are more purely scientific and less 
utilitarian should not be neglected. Their 
educational value is very great, and, more- 
over, their application to industry is pro- 
bably only a matter of time and invention. 
Witness the case I have just cited of 
Professor Coker’s application of the phe- 


nomenon of double refraction. Such purely 
scientific researches cannot, perhaps, be 
undertaken by societies like our own. But 
they ought to be carried on in every 
important laboratory and encouraged by 
grant of public funds. 

On the other hand, industrial researches 
—those, namely, which may be expected 
to produce quick and practical results— 
should be undertaken under the guidance 
of men who not only have scientific 
knowledge, but who are also acquainted 
with the actual working of the industry for 
whose benefit the research is needed. To 
carry this out effectively means co-opera- 
tion between the laboratory and the works, 
or, say, between the professor and the 
manufacturer. It means even more than 
this—namely, co-operation between the 
various manufacturers who have hitherto 
been inclined to look upon each other as 
rivals, and to conceal from each other any 
knowledge and experience they may have 
gained: ‘In this connection it is encour- 
aging to read in the Annual Report. of the 
Advisory Council on Research that “ some 
mé inufacturers, at any rate, are beginning 
to realise that their most numerous and 
dangerous enemies are not their fellow- 
countrymen but powerful combinations of 
manufacturers in other countries, sup- 
ported by every device of rate and tariff 
that their Governments can provide.’’? And 
again: ‘‘ In the numerous conferences we 
have had with representatives of different 
industries, we have been impressed with 
the spirit of co-operation which is growing 
up, and the willingness to accept our sug- 
gestions for the initiation of research for 
the benefit of the trade as a whole.’ 


Education. 

Although a great deal has been done in 
this country to improve the system of 
pr imary education for our w orking classes, 
it is evident that more remains to be done 
if we are to continue to hold our proper 
place among the nations in social and 
commercial life. The State now , under- 
takes and insists upon the education of 
children up to the age of fourteen. Un- 
fortunately, a large number then take up 
blind-alley occupations, which offer them 
high wages but no training, and leave 
them two or three years later almost in- 
capable of learning anything which will be 
of real value to them in after life. Even 
when a boy is apprenticed to a trade at 
sixteen years of age he is not taught as 
he should be. It is true that in all our 
large towns evening classes are established 
at which he can learn many useful things, 
but most boys are too tired to derive benefit 
from lectures after having been at work 
for ten hours or more. It is generally felt 
that some better system is needed, under 
which a lad will continue his education, 
and not interrupt it just at the time he 
needs it most. The difficulties in introduc- 
ing such a system are that it will involve 
increased expenditure to the parents or to 
the State, or both, and that it will produce 
a shortage of labour. To get over the 
latter difficulty, it has been suggested that 
ve should adopt some such scheme as has 
been successfully carried out at the School 
of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Under this 
arrangement a four years’ course of train- 
ing is given to a youth after he leaves his 
primary school at the age of fourteen. The 
first year is spent wholly in the trade or 
continuation school. and the boy specialises 
in those subjects which will best fit him to 
take up his trade in the shop. The next 
three years are given partly to school and 
partly to shop work. During the time that 
the schools are in session each boy attends 
every alternate week, the remainder of the 
weeks being spent in the shop. The 


special point of the scheme is that the boy 
are paired in each trade so that while AY 
in school B, his mate, is in the shop, an 
vice versa. The scheme is, in fact, a hal 
time apprenticeship without the difficultie 
which attend the work of a single bo 
working half-time, ie., for so many hou 
a day or so many days a week. The wor 
of the two paired boys has been proved b 
experience to be at least equiva é 
regards value of output, to that of th 
single boy working full time. 


Passing to the question of secondar 
education, every member of our Societ 
will be in cordial sympathy with the moy, 
ment to emphasise the importance ¢ 
science in Public School and Universit 
education, and to abolish the absurd pri 
portion of time given to the study of Lati 
and Greek. We do not for a moment, ¢ 
course, wish to do away with the cultiy; 
tion of humane letters, but that our ty 
senior Universities should _ practical 
compel their students to spend an eto 
mous part of their school hours in learnir 
subjects which the majority of them cann’ 
appreciate, and from which eventual 
they derive little or no benefit, is a nation 
scandal. It is curious to note that at # 
important Conference which was held ¢ 
this subject last May, under the presiden: 
of Lord Rayleigh, many masters and pr 
fessors of the older Universities bewail 
the neglect of science in their schools. B 
the influence of the dead hand seems par 
mount at Oxford and Cambridge, and pr 
bably it will be long before their regu] 
tions and scholarships will be arranged | 
such a way as to induce a larger numb 
of students to take up pure and appli 
science instead of classics. As a nati 
we are suffering severely from this negl 
of science in the past. Some of our able 
men, who ought to be helping the count) 
as engineers and leaders of commerce, @ 
wasting their energies as lawyers al 
members of Parliament. Worse than thi 
even in this capacity they are quite unal 
to appreciate the dire necessity for 
better cultivation of science, because thi 
know nothing of it themselves. The + 
port of the Research Council points 4 
that one of the great difficulties of carr 
ing out research work is the scarcity] 
qualified observers. ‘‘ The annual num} 
of students,”’ it tells us, ‘* graduating wi 
first and second-class honours in scier! 
and technology, including mathematies, 
the Universities of England and Was 
before the war was only Sabon 530, and! 
these but a small proportion will have + 
ceived serious training in research.”’ Hi 
is it possible that our Government W 
take active steps to remedy this state! 
things so long as their members and e- 
ployees are recruited from a class wh: 
knows little or nothing of science? F* 
tunately, the newer Universities are mé€ 
alive to the importance of science and Is 
hampere <d by the tradition which has mé€ 
it the Cinderella of school subjects. x 
here, however, there is room for furtl 
usefulness. If science is to be really 4 ai 
seriously cultivated in this country, 
should be taught at our Universities* 
every member ‘of our leading professio}, 
to our Civil servants, and also to those W 
are to take leading part in commeé 
and industry of all kinds. But the inl 
ence of our Universities should not ce‘ 
at this point; they should be in consti! 
touch with the life and work of the nf 
they have trained. Jt is perhaps unl? 
tunate that the professors of our Bhi 
Universities are in many cases sche 
masters and nothing more. In ety 
countries it is not considered desirable ti 
students should be taught by a man Wi 
does nothing but give lectures. The p) 


sor 1s encouraged to keep in touch with 
world of commerce in various ways. 

is permitted, or in some cases obliged, 
jack as consultant on practical work. At 
} University in America, commercial 
Bas are invited to bring special research 
ql blems to be investigated by the College 
sf, who are bound to secrecy, and, on 

other hand, participate in any success 
‘ich the investigation may _ produce. 
Sch intimacy between school and_ busi- 
As is sure to be of the greatest benefit to 
th. 


/ Economic Independence. 
he war has strongly impressed another 
(i upon us, namely, that it is consistent 
yh true economy that we should make 
| of our own national and imperial] re- 
Hes, rather than be entirely dependent 
m other nations for the materials and 
houfactures which we use day by day. 
‘Vhen war broke out,’’ says the report 
)the Research Council, ‘‘ our supply of 
is and glass was practically cut off. We 
ne dependent upon Germany _ for 
gnetos, for countless drugs, and phar- 
heeutical preparations, even for the 
ygsten used by our great steel makers, 
1 for the zinc smelted from the ores 
ych our Empire produced.’’ I am glad 
didd that vigorous measures were taken, 
Wh liberal assistance from the Govern- 
Vit, to remedy this state of things. But 
1: such a thing could happen has given 
(1 for thought. Our easy-going theory 
he past suggested that we should buy 
iwhatever happened to be the cheapest 
‘ket, and pay for the goods with some- 
lig that we could produce more cheavly 
4. The drawbacks of this practice are 
7 fairly obvious, and, moreover, we are 
Minning to discover that we can produce 
Viy things quite as cheaply as other 
yOns, if we will only take the same 
rible. 
Concrete v. Timber. 

very striking instance of this fact is 
(stantly being brought to the notice of 
1 members of this Institute. In 1913 
| value of timber and wood goods im- 
4 ed from our Colonies and from foreign 
“4atries (mostly from the latter) was over 
f\,000,000. A very large proportion of 
I timber was used in building construc- 
i) of all kinds, and yet we know that a 
tt deal of it could be replaced by steel 
u concrete manufactured at home, and 
f the resulting structures would be 
Iiper and more permanent. The price 
Ntimber, which is now three times as 
sit as it was in 1913, is forcing this 
tect upon our attention, and it is safe 
Gay that when the war is over and prices 
itdown to more normal figures, concrete, 
hn and reinforced, will largely displace 
oreign rival, and that every architect, 
Ineer, and builder will be expected to 
¥vell acquainted with its use. 

' this connection it may be noticed 

an important item in the cost of re- 
Mreed concrete work is the provision of 
h formwork, which is usually made of 
er. Indeed, this type of construction 
been adversely criticised on the ground 
| it is necessary to erect a timber build- 
n before the more permanent structure 
4 be built up, and that the timber so 
Is As of little or no value afterwards, 
Has practically wasted. There is no 
lt that designers could avoid a great 
Of this waste by planning their build- 
nin such a way that the formwork can 
sed again and again. We have heard 
0d deal lately about the standard ship, 
Nit has been suggested that ship-build- 
N>ould be enormously cheapened by con- 


“ting vessels to one or two standard . 


| *S. Why should not we have in the 
| 
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same way a standard factory or warchouse 
in which the spans and scantlings of the 
beams should conform to a patters? Such 
a design would admit of light steel form- 
work being economically used, and would 
mean a saving of labour and material, 
both to the designer and builder. It only 
requires closer co-operation between all 
connected with the industry to bring it 
about, and I think the Concrete Institute 
would do a good work if it were to lay 
down such a standard. 
Increase of Output. 

One of the great difficulties which we 
have had to encounter in our endeavour to 
obtain economical work has been the re- 
striction placed by the workmen  them- 
selves through their trade unions on the 
amount of their output. To Mr. Lloyd 
George belongs the credit of having in- 
duced them to some extent to forego these 
restrictions, although they are by no means 
abolished. Unfortunately, the Government 
has promised that after the war is over 
all such restrictions shall be re-established. 
In the name of common sense let us hope 
they will not. The attitude of working 
men in this matter has been foolish and 
suicidal in the extreme. The result of the 
policy is clearly seen by comparing our 
census of production of 1907 with the 
American census of 1909. In almost every 
trade the American workman produces two 
to three times as much as the Englishman. 
No one would suggest that the American is 
cleverer or stronger than our own artisan. 
It is simply that the point of view of the 
American workman is, or at all events has 
been, entirely different from that of the 
British. Our men seem to labour under 
the mistaken notion that in every work- 
shop or group of shops there is only a 
limited amount to do, and that if any one 
man voluntarily increases his day's work 
he is depriving some other man of em- 
ployment. This. of course, is an entire 
fallacy. Indeed, it may be said that the 
opposite is the case, and that the industry 
which can produce the largest output at a 
given expenditure will be the one which 
will be able to employ the greatest number 
of men. On the other hand many intelli- 
gent working men will reply that they are 
quite aware of this, but that if they use 
their best efforts to increase production, 
the employers, by refusing to raise wages 
and by cutting down piece-work prices, 
prevent the workman from getting his fair 
share of the added wealth. Unfortunately, 
there is some truth in this criticism. The 
question was dealt with by Mr. Gerald 
Stoney, F.R.S., in his address as pre- 
sident of the Engineering Section of the 
British Association at its meeting this 
summer. He pointed out that at the pre- 
sent the most highly skilled men are paid 
by time, and thus earn considerably less 
than others of more mediocre attainments 
who earn by the piece. This is an arrange- 
ment which seems to be neither fair to the 
men themselves nor advantageous to the 
works as a whole. Again, coming to the 
question of piece-work prices, Mr. Stoney 
points out that it has been customary to 
cut down the price when a workman’s 
earnings prove to be more than 50 per cent, 
in excess of what he would make if paid 
by time. This, too, is unfair and unwise, 
and the practice is to some extent respon- 
sible for the wilful limitation of output. He 
suggests that piece-work: prices should be 
fixed by a special department, and_ that 
they should not be cut down except in 
extraordinary circumstances, and certainly 
not because the man happens to be earning 
good money. There is no doubt that too 
much stress has been laid in the past by 
employers on the desirability of keeping 


wages low, and we are beginning to realise 
that reasonably high wages are a positivi 
advantage to a manufacturing concern, 
provided that they are accompanied’ by a 
large output. 


Better Use of Machine ry. 

Another economy which needs to be de- 
veloped in this country is the more extended 
use of machinery and of better machinery. 
In many of our workshops the machines 
are old-fashioned and insufficient, but their 
owners have hesitated to abolish them for 
various reasons. Conservatism no doubt 
has been partly responsible for this lack 
of enterprise, and perhaps a more im- 
portant cause has been the difficulty of 
obtaining a proper output of machine ry 
owing to the lamentable restrictions im- 
posed by the various trade unions, who 
seem to be possessed with the groundless 
fear that the use of machinery will lead to 
unemployment. Be this as it may, our 
census of production of 1907 compared 
with that of America in 1909 shows how 
much more machinery is used in the newer 
country, their horse-power per man em- 
ployed being in many cases double our 


own. It is notorious, too, that the 
Americans are more ready to replace old 
machinery by new than we are. The war 


has done much to change this and in many 
workshops new plant has been laid down 
in order to meet the imperative demand for 
increased output. The resulting economy 
in production has been brought home to 
manufacturers, and it is not likely that thi 
lesson will be forgotten. Even in the 
building industries, in which we are more 
directly interested, the introduction of new 


nachines has heen very noticeable. Or 
many works such appliances as concrete- 
mixers, block - makers, woodworking 


nachinery, and all kinds of elabora 
cranes and conveyers are used, where 
formerly the work would have been done 
by hand. The advantages both in in- 
creased output and in the quality of the 
work done have been very great, and 
further invention will undoubtedly extend 
these improvements. 


Screntific Management. 


Among the many ways in which science 
can help industry is the methodical 
arrangement and teaching of hand labour. 
For generations the apprentice has beer 
aught his trade by beine put to work 
along with the older hands, so that he may 
earn. by observation, with perhaps sonte 
imperfect explanations. The limitations 
of this system have been shown in a most 
interesting way by Mr. Winslow Taylor ii 
us book on ‘‘ Scientific Management.’’ 
Ie shows that very careful measurements 
and records are needed to find out how a 
man can do any piece of handwork to the 
best advantage—that is to say, in the 
shortest time and with the least fatigue. 
For instance, he describes how by scientific 
study of the movements involved he was 
able to train a man to load un »ig-iron 
into railway trucks in such a way that he 
could easily increase his output nearly 
fourfold. He describes how the Bethlehem 
Steel Company used to employ a gang of 
men, under an excellent foreman, who 
loaded up 123 tons per man per day. The 
movements of the men were studied, and 
one by one they were taught how to do it 
more advantageously. The pupil was 
made to rest at stated intervals, so much 
so, that less than half of the ten-hour day 
was occupied in actually carrying his load. 
The result was that each man was taught 


to load up 47 tons per day instead of the 
125 tons, and this without any gn of 
fatigue. The men’s wages were raised 


60 per cent., notwithstanding which the 
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wnit cost of the operation was very con- 
siderably reduced. 
Mr. Taylor also quotes the investigauions 


of Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers, who 
studied and improved the art of brick- 
laying. He describes how he arranged the 
mortar-box and the pile of bricks in such 
a way that the bricklayer no longer had 
to step backwards and forwards or to stoop 
each time a brick was laid. The bricks 
were sorted and placed with their best 
edge up by a labourer. The mortar was 
tempered in such a way that the brick had 
no longer to be tapped, but could be 
pressed down to its proper position. Thus 
the movements made by the bricklayer 
were reduced from 18 to 5 per brick. With 
these improvements a well-trained work- 
man could Jay 350 bricks per hour, whereas 
the average speed under the old methods 
was 120 bricks per hour. 


(To be concluded.) 


KEADBY BRIDGE AND ITS 
LIFTING SPAN.” 


BY JAMES BENJAMIN BALL, M.Inst.C.E. 


The Great Central Railway Company 
have recently completed an important 
ysridge over the River Trent at Keadby, 
about fourteen miles north of Gains- 
borough, of which the chief feature is a 
ifting span, built on the Scherzer 
principle, which claims the distinction of 
ving the heaviest lifting bridge yet con- 
structed in Europe. The new _ bridge 
replaces the old swing bridge at Keadby 
which has carried the railway for over sixty 
years, and in addition carries. a_ public 
highway in satisfaction of a long-felt want. 


Design and Structure. 

The new structure consists of a combined 
railway and roadway bridge of five spans 
of the following dimensions: Two fixed 
river spans of 135 ft. each; a lifting span 
of 160 ft., giving a clear waterway of 
150 ft.; a track span of 4o ft. on which the 
lifting span rolls, and an approach span 
of 7o ft. on the east bank of the river. 

The bridge has a width of 53 ft. 6 in. 
between the centres of the outside girders, 
of which 29 ft. 3 in. is occupied. by the 
railway and 24 ft. 3 in. by the roadway, 
each span consisting of three main girders, 
the centre one dividing the roadway from 
the railway. 

The river piers, of which there are four, 
are faced with granite and founded on 
rectangular steel caissons filled with con- 
crete and sunk under compressed air to 
a depth of 50 ft. below low water. The 
largest of these caissons has an overall 
length of 94 ft., a width over cutting- 
edges of 20 ft. and a permanent height of 
32 ft. Difficulty was encountered in the 
early stages of sinking through one of the 
caissons tilting forward and moving bodily 
towards the river, which threatened serious 
results, but steps were taken which proved 
effective in arresting any further move- 
ment, and the caisson was finally righted 
during sinking in the new position it had 
taken up. 

The two fixed river spans are similar in 
design, the main girders being of the ordin- 
ary N type, 17 ft. in depth, divided into ten 
panels and counterbraced in the two centre 
bays. The cross girders are suspended 
from the vertical posts below the bottom 
booms and spaced 1% ft. 6 in. apart; be- 
tween them ordinary roadway and railway 
stringers carry the deck plating. The top 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Institution of 
‘Civil Engineers, 


booms are connected by portal bracings at 
each vertical post, intersected by diagonai 
wind-bracing, and provision for longti- 
tudinal expansion is made at the junction 
of the spans by means of cast-steel bear- 
ings mounted on groups of rollers. The 
total weight of steelwork in each of these 
spans is 540 tons. 

The three main girders of the track 
span form a path on which the lifting snan 
rolls, and together have to sustain the 
weight of the lifting span, which is nearly 
3,000 tons. These girders, which are of 
very heavy construction, have an effective 
length of 4o ft. and a depth of 1o ft., and 
carry on their upper flanges cast-steel 
plates, 3} in. thick, on which the teeth are 
formed, engaging with corresponding slots 
in the segmental girders of the lifting span. 

Considerable attention was given in the 
design of the bridge to the question of the 
contact pressures obtaining between the 
segmental girders and the track plates 
upon which they roll, and for the purpose 
of determining the probable arc of con- 
tact careful experiments were made, par- 
ticulars of which are recorded in the paper. 

The Lifting Span. 

The lifting span consists of three main 
trusses spaced at the same distances from 
one another as the main girders in the 
fixed spans, and tapering from a depth of 
36 ft. at the rear end to 18 ft. at the fore 
end. Cross girders, spaced 19 ft. 83 in. 
apart, with longitudinal stringers between 
them, carry the deck plating of the road 
and railway respectively, whilst the upper 
booms of the trusses are connected together 
by substantial overhead portal bracing on 
each of the vertical posts, which, together 
with the wind-bracing above and the floor 
smembers below, tie the trusses together, 
thus securing rigidity in the span as a 
whole. 

The lifting span is counterweighted at the 
rear end in order to secure balance at all 
angles of lift, the counterweight consisting 
of a rectangular steel shell extending 
across the full width of the bridge, and 
heavily braced internally by lattice frames 
and strengthening girders. Its internal 
capacity is 24,780 cubic ft., and it contains 
1,800 tons of concrete. 

Between the rear ends of the trusses and 
the under side of the counterweight com- 
pound plate-web segmental girders having 
a radius of 28 ft. are provided. These 
girders have a central depth of ro ft., and 
on their bottom flanges are bolted seg- 
mental plates of forged steel 33 in. thick, 
provided with slots to engage with the 
teeth of the track plates on which they roll. 

On either side of the lifting snan heavy 
frames are built up alongside the track 
girders and anchored down to the support- 
ing piers of the bridge. These frames at 


their upper extremity carry horizontal 
girders to which are bolted the main oper- 
ating racks. Between these frames 


sufficient clearance allows the span to move 
freely as the bridge is raised or lowered. 

The position of the racks coincides with 
the centre of the rolling circle of which 
the segmental girders form part, and the 
rotation of the pinions attached to the 
gudgeon pins of the moving leaf as they 
travel horizontally along the racks rolls the 
leaf backwards or forwards, so opening or 
closing the bridge. A horizontal platform 
at the level of the fixed racks is construc- 
ted on the leaf itself, and on this platform 
the lifting machinery is accommodated. 
The total weight of steelwork in the lift- 
ing span is 987 tons, exclusive of the 
machinery and gearing and the total 
weight of the moving span, together with 
its counterweight, is approximately 2,920 
tons. 


REBUILDING DUBLIN: DEPUTA. 
TION TO THE) PREMIEas 


A deputation from the Dublin Fire anc 
Property Losses Association was receivec 
by the Prime Minister in his private roon 
at the House of Commons on Novem 
ber 22. The Prime Minister was accom 
panied by Mr. Duke, Chief Secretary fo 
Ireland. j 

The deputation was introduced by Mr 
John Redmond, M.P., and the case for th 
Association was stated by Sir Thoma 
Robinson, Dr. Sherlock, and Mr. Charle 
Eason. The speakers, while recognisin; 
that smaller losses had been dealt with i 
a manner generally satisfactory, com 
plained of the delay in announcing th 
findings of the Goulding Committee an 
of the attitude of the Treasury in th 
matter. They emphasised the seriousnes 
of the losses which have resulted, an 
appealed for information at the earhe: 
moment. 

The Prime Minister, in his reply, recog 
nised the urgency of the case and unde: 
took to communicate with the Treasury o 
the subject and to expedite a settlement h 
every means in his power. 

It was expected that the Dublin Rebuik 
ing Bill would be proceeded with early th 
week in its agreed form. The consider: 
tion of the measure will be resumed ati 
Committee stage, and in the interval M 
Duke will be occupied in fixing up tl 
amendments agreed upon with the depart 
ments concerned with them on this sid 
It is recognised that perhaps there may | 
some difficulty in this task. 


BUILDING LICENCES FOR 
CANTEENS. 


We understand that arrangements ha 
been made with the Ministry of Munitio 
whereby controlled establishments’ ¢a 
teens—the plans of which have be 
approved by the Canteens Committee 
the Central Control Board (Liquor Traft 
—will be granted a building licence, pi 
vided that no steel is used in their ec 
struction. The owners of the controll 
establishments will be free to employ th 
own architects, and it has also be 
arranged that, should he be asked to” 
so, the President of the Royal Institute 
British Architects will suggest the nam 
of architects in the different districts whi 
it is proposed to build canteens. 


R.1.B.A. GENERAL MEETINGS 
SESSION 1916-17. 


The following list of forthcom 
general meetings of the R.I.B.A. 1s 


tracted from the supplement to 
Kalendar : 
December 18.—Business: Election | 


members; nomination of candidates | 
membership. 
January 
members. 
February 5.—Ordinary: Announcem 
of the Council’s nomination for the Rc 
Gold Medal; nomination of candidates | 
membership. 
March s.—Special and business: E 
tion of Royal Gold Medallist ; electior 
members. P | 
May 7.—Annual general meeting: } 
sentation of annual report; nominatior 
candidates for membership. 


8.—Business: Election | 
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EDITORIAL. 


ITH the purely political aspects of the change 
of Government we have nothing to do. Nor 
would it be prudent, at this early stage, to 

speculate at all freely upon the probable conse- 
quences to the interests with which we are 
legitimately concerned. It is more to the pur- 
pose to urge that the readjustmeni offers occa- 
sions of which the leaders of the building industry 
should not be backward to avail themselves. Labour, 
it would appear, is to have a largely increased share 
in the Government of the country, and it follows that 
professional men and employers must be on their 
guard against exaggeration—we will not say abuse— 
of this prerogative. It is notorious that for some 
years past the strong Parliamentary influence of 
Labour has operated detrimentally, and almost 
disastrously, to the interests of building trades 
employers, as, for example, in the unfair burdens cast 
upon them by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Now that Labour is promised still larger scope for its 
political energies, mere prudence would suggest the 
prompt adoption of defensive measures. The forma- 
tion of a Labour Ministry does not necessarily imply 
further oppression of the employers of labour, but it 
should nevertheless be closely watched with the object 
of counteracting any such tendency. 


we ae a te 


If the new Government is really to exhibit the 
businesslike and practical character that is claimed 
for it, professional and business men, well equipped 
with knowledge and experience, must be more freely 
called into consultation. If this common-sense course 
had been adopted by the Government that, having 
passed oxt of office, cannot be harmed by criticism, it 
would have been found possible to. use men and 
materials with much greater economy and to much 
more effectual purpose, without any necessity for such 
desperate measures as the entire prohibition of build- 
ing; and many other serious mistakes—some of them 
amounting to pretty full-blown scandals—could have 
been avoided, not only without hindrance to the 
prosecution of the war, but with advantage to it., In 
counselling watchfulness over these matters, and 
judicious intervention when that seems necessary and 
is possible, we have not the slightest desire to forsake 
the attitude we have consistently maintained towards 
the Government. It is a patriotic duty to render it 
every possible encouragement and support in its 
arduous struggle against foes from without and within 
and, in particular, to abstain religiously from worrying 
it with merely sectional interests. But the housing of 
the peonle. for example, and the use of professional 
men with due regard to the manner in which they can 
serve their country to the most economical advantage, 
are matters of the highest national importance, 
because—in at least the second instance—they have a 


direct bearing upon the successful prosecution of the 
war. Whatever the constitution or complexion of the 
Government of the moment, it must have our most 
loyal and united support, even though all this swop- 
ping of horses while crossing a dangerous stream has 
not set the country any very striking example 6! 
stability and unity. 


A case of considerable interest with respect t& 
the apportionment of the expenses of “ preparing 
settling, and completing a lease” is reportec 
in our legal columns (Trustees of Royal Oak 
Benefit Society v. Edwin James Sadgrove). Judg 
ment was to the effect that, in granting a lease, the 
landlord must bear the cost of preparing the counter 
yart, including the plan accompanying the counterpart 
and that it is the custom for each party to pay his owr 
surveyor. In effect, the lessee was called upon to paj 
£8 5s. as against the 417 2s. Od. claimed. Witt 
respect to these points, no comment is necessary 
although the record is useful as bringing to light anc 
confirming the precedents upon which the judgmen 
was based. What, in our view, is of greater import 
ance than these details is the illustration which the 
case affords of the need for simplification of procedure 
in real-estate transactions. It is a very mild instance 
of the cumbersomeness and expensiveness of suc! 
transactions, and of the discontents and litigation t 
which they so easily lend themselves. It appears tha 
on a simple matter of leasing a house of £135 annua 
rental, the lessee was expected to spend more thai 
£17. No matter upon which party such expenses fal 
‘and in this particular case they were, as we have said 
by no means abnormally high) they are inconvenient 
and the knowledge that they are likely to be incurret 
must act as an adverse influence against freedom © 
exchange. For reform we must await the settlemen 
of more weighty affairs ; but in the meantime evidence 
of the need-for it should be gathered and digested. 


Two interesting points arise from the case of th: 
Kleine Syndicate v. Killby and Gayford, in which thi 
Official Referee delivered last week his reserved judg 
ment. First there is the question of responsibility t 
the sub-contractor. In the defence it was contende: 
that the building owner should have been sued. Tha 
appears to be a matter which turns upon the terms 6 
the contract, and in this instance it was held that th 
contract was between the principal contractors and th 
sub-contractors, and that the former were responsib] 
to the latter. It may be here recalled that the questo: 
of responsibility for payment to the sub-contractor wa 
determined in the House of Lords in the case © 
Hampton v. Glamorgan County Council. The othe 
point is also textual. Almost invariably there 1s 
clause giving the architect power to vary a contrac 


Nithout this power his position would be intolerable. 
[his case does not determine what are the limits (i 
any) to this very necessary power; and the arguments 
f£ counsel on both sides—on the one side the 
sndeavour to show that the power is limited, and on 
the other the contention that it 1s plenary—had no 
“ffect on the judgment, which left the question unde- 
ermined, the main issue in the case being independent 
ofit. All that the Official Referee felt himself called 
apon to decide was whether the principal contractors 
vere liable to the sub-contractors. In the absence of 
‘xpress conditions to the contrary (which, quite 
bviously, no sub-contractor would be likely to 
wccept). a sub-contractor does not lose his rights under 
4 contract when variations are introduced, especially 
vhen those variations happen to eliminate him. 
[hese are the only legal points in the case. 


Last week we commented upon one of the points 
ised in a letter from a correspondent who, while 
expressing his general agreement with Sir William 
uever’s proposals for solving the housing problem, put 
na plea for back-to-back houses—advocacy which 
sould not be allowed to pass unchallenged. A further 
doint in our correspondent’s letter that seems to 
call for remark is his reference to Form Four. 
de is right, we think, in attnbuting a curate’s- 
gg -like character to an Act which takes away 
Mith the right hand what it gives with the 
fer. lo cheapen and ffree land is, in the 
words of the curate, ‘“‘ distinctly good’’; but to 
souple with this bland beneficence such consequences 
as those exposed in the Lumsden case is to corrupt 
he egg which Mr. Lloyd George discovered before he 
yave up the ransacking of hen-roosts and took to 
shell-making, cabinet-making, and other industries of 
irst-rate national importance. It is, however, a fair 
juestion whether it is wise to condemn holus-bolus an 
‘nactment that is good in parts, and our correspon- 
lent’s ~lea for discriminating judgment is so alluring 
hat we have taken leave to apply it to his interesting 
dut not impeccable letter. 


# 


At the Glasgow Town-planning Conference, opinion 
vas sharply divided on the question of tenement 
1ouses. Sir John Lindsay, Town Clerk of Glasgow, 
vas at the centre of the storm. When he sat down, 
ufter saying that the Scottish tenement was to be 
weferred to the English self-contained house or 
odging, several more or less excited speakers jumped 
ip to protest. One, bearing the dignity of a Bailie, 
aid he thought the meeting ought to thank the chair- 
nan for his “ very interesting and misleading address.” 
—a neat example of the two-edged compliment. 
Then an ex-Baillie, on saying “he would take 
t that if Sir John Lindsay preferred the tenement 
ystem he should live in a tenement,” was reminded 
Ny the chairman that the subject before the meeting 
vas town-planning. The speaker was impenitent. If 
1e could help it, it should not go forth to the country 
that this housing conference would prefer tenements 
09 cottages. A resolution to the effect that “it is 
lesirable in the interests of the health and happiness 
f the community to stimulate the supply of self-con- 
ained dwellings with gardens, and to check the build- 
ng of tenements,” was countered by a resolution 
mbodying the words “that no check be put on the 


pce of tenements.” Both resolutions were with- 
rawn. 


* K ae * 


Mr. James Thomson, the Dundee City Engineer, 
leclared that the passage objecting to tenements “ was 
learly drawn up in London,” where the people do not 
snow what a tenement is.” As a matter of nomencla- 
ure, he is probably right. A Londoner would not 
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know exactly what was meant by a Scots reference to 
“tenements.” Nor would he be much the wiser for 
the explanation that a tenement corresponds in 
general, but not in particulars, to London block 
dwellings. He would not know, without ocular demon- 
stration, the great difference there is between the two 
types. In appearance, in comfort, and in privacy, the 
Scottish tenement dwellings are usually much superior 
to London block dwellings of old standing, though 
those of more recent date could hold their own in the 
comparison. If it were possible to get rd of them all, 
in the North as well as in the South, there would be 
few regrets. They are simply an expedient for making 
the most of a site by vertical extension of the building. 
That they have other virtues cannot be denied. 
Building on a large scale imposes an obligation of 
good workmanship and sound materials that is less 
strictly exacted, and less adequately remunerated, in 
the building of cheap cottages. In any case, it is 
gratifying to find that, as revealed at the Glasgow 
Congress, there is growing up in Scotland a vigorous 
body of opinion in favour of cottages and villas; for 
blocks, whatever may be urged in their favour, do not 
appeal with anything like the same force to the “home 
feeling ” that makes the cottage a family shrine. 


The Dublin Reconstruction Bill, of which the second 
reading was carried on August 17, passed through 
Committee in the House of Lords on December 4, and 
was ordered for report. On the same date, when the 
House of Commons went into Committee on the Bill, 
Mr. Duke had a less exciting time than had been 
anticipated for him. Mr. Duke himself introduced 
most of the amendments, of which the most important, 
from our point of view, was that giving the City 
Architect certain powers relating to external design 
as well as to more utilitarian matters. This poor pro- 
vision for amenity may possibly serve as a salve to the 
consciences of the authors of the Bill, but 1s more 
probably put forward as a means of evading any 
charge of indifference to architectural opinion. If the 
fronts are to be designed separately and indepen- 
dently, what can the City Architect do beyond ruling 
out any that are indisputably fnmghtful? Quite 
obviously the clause puts the cart before the horse. 
There should have been a general scheme to which 
architects should have been required to conform ; 
whereas the City Architect will find himself confronted 
with a number of heterogeneous designs out of which 
he will probably be expected to evolve harmony and 
consistency. We had hoped for better things from 
Dublin, which is not only missing a great opportunity, 
but, by accepting, with its eyes wide open, a higgledy- 
piggledy principle of rebuilding, renders still more 
remote the prospect of replanning on a rational 
scheme. 


Mr. F. W. Higgenbotham, J.P., has very opportunely 
drawn attention to the question of ancient lights. He 
very justly observes that prescriptive rights of this kind 
may have a very serious effect on the rebuilding of 
Dublin. Where, before the demolition, the giant 
building prevented the dwarf from growing, these 
discrepancies will in all probability be repeated, if 
costly litigation is to be avoided. Here, then, is a 
chance for the insertion of a really useful clause in the 
Reconstruction Bill, to the effect that all such questions 
shall be predetermined, either by an inexpensive court 
of arbitration or by the mere fact of the City Architect 
passing the plans. Legislative reform in this respect 
is badly needed in England, and here is an excellent 
opportunity to establish a precedent and set an 
example. Already it is possible to cite the practice of 
the Scottish guild-courts in support of this amend- 
ment. If Ireland follows, England cannot much 
longer hold back. 


HERE AND THERE. 


HE modern aphorisms need now to be completed 
by the following collection, which I give without 
comment, remembering the proverb that “ good 

wine needs no bush.” 


= 


When a man understands the art of seeing, he can 
trace the spirit of an age and the features of a king 
even in the knocker on a door.—VICTOR HUGO. 


My definition of a work of art would be... .a corner 
of creation seen through a temperament—EMILE 
ZOLA. 


Art is not the bread indeed, but the wine of life-— 
JEAN PAUL. 


Taste is only to be educated by contemplation, not 
of the tolerably good, but of the truly excellent— 
GOETHE. 


Beauty in the arts is but a natural or educational 
prejudice, and inconstant, since it depends only upon 
the fashion of the time.—FREZIER. 


All artistic production involves a large element of 
lucky accident, of which the true artist alone knows 
how to avail himself -COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Greek architecture is the flowering of geometry.— 
EMERSON. 


A house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment 
unless there is a child in it rising three years old, and 
a kitten rising six weeks.—SOUTHEY. 


The pilasters reaching down were adorned with 
a glistering substance (I know not what) under glass 
(as it seemed), resembling—a homely fancy—but I 
judged it to be sugar candy—yet to my _ raised 
imagination, divested of its homlier qualities, it 
appeared a_ glorified candy. — CHARLES LAMB 
(“ Essays‘of Eha,’—Sti-Mary’s Porch, Oxford): 


In the elder days of Art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 
LONGFELLOW. 


There can be no Art without encouragement. On 
the lonely islands of the Pacific, Mozart and Raphael 
would have been mere _ clodhoppers.——ROBERT 
SCHUMANN. 


It cannot be imagined that either the back streets of 
our manufacturing towns, or the designs of our 
suburban villas, are things which the angels desire to 
look into; .... but we should at least possess as much 
unconscious art as the lower brutes, and build nests 
which shall be, for ourselves, entirely convenient, and 
may perhaps in the eyes of superior beings appear 
more beautiful than to our own.—RUSKIN. 


It is just as impossible to create citizens by opening 
streets—whatever their width—as it is to create an 
architecture by giving its professors sites and money 
at discretion. If, then, architects would not wish to 
be classed, in the next century, among lost species 
and extinct historical individualities — such as 
astrologers, alchemists, and men in armour—it is high 
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time they set themselves resolutely to work, for the 
venerable mysteries by which their dignity has been 
sustained are beginning to be exposed to the gaze of 
the vulgar; and if the public should take it into its 
head some fine day to insist upon a rational explana- 
tion of what is being built for it, there will be a 
vindictive reaction against these ruinous caprices— 
these orgies of stone. It is not by the mingling of 
styles, and combining without reason or principle, the 
architectural forms of various ages, that we shall dis- 
cover the art appropriate to our own, but by making 
our first consideration the introduction of reason and 
plain good sense into every conception, using materials 
in accordance with their individwal properties, and 
acknowledging a frank and cordial adoption of 
modern industrial appliances. — VIOLLET-LE-DUC 
(“ Rational Building”). 


To say to the painter, that Nature is to be taken 
as she is, is to say to the player, that he may sit on the 
piano. That Nature is always right, is an assertion 
artistically, as untrue, as it is one whose truth is univer- 
sally taken for granted. Nature is very rarely right 
to such an extent even, that it might almost be saic 
that Nature is usually wrong; that is to say, the con. 
dition of things that shall bring about the perfection o! 


harmony worthy a picture is rare, and not common ai 
all. . . . The sun blazes, the wind blows from the 
east, the sky is bereft of cloud, and without, all is o! 
iron. The windows of the Crystal Palace are seer 
from all points of London. The holiday-maker 
rejoices in the glorious day, and the painter turns 
aside to shut his eyes.—J. MCNEILL WHISTLER (“ Ter 
O° Clock 2: 


The Romanesque is allegorical of the Old Testa 
ment, as the Gothic is of the new. The parallel is exact 
Is not the Bible, the inflexible book of Jehovah, the 
awful code of the Father, well expressed by the sterr 
and penitential Romanesque; and the consoling 
tender Gospel by the Gothic, full of effusiveness anc 
invitation, full of humble hope ?>—J. K. HUYSMANS. 


They make a front just like St. Paul’s, 
Or like Westminster Abbey, 
And then as if to cheat the Lord 
They make the back part shabby. 
C. H. SPURGEON (on Chapel Building Committees) 


Whatever in architectural work is endowed with thi 
expression of death is bad art——G. F. BODLEY. 


A true architect is far more likely to be a practica 
man than a practical man is hkely to be an architect— 
NORMAN SHAW. 


Mediaevalism is as dead as a fern-leaf in a lump 0} 
COale gee: other developments are shaping in the world 
in which Gothic architecture and its associations havi 
no place—THOMaAS HARDy (“ Jude the Oscure”). | 


Of course I know that it is better to build a cathedra 
than to make a boot, but I think it is better actuall 
to make a boat than only to dream about building ‘ 
cathedral. — ELLEN THORNYCROFT FOWLE] 
(“ Concerning Isabel Carnaby ”). 


Westminster Abbey is a great piece of the middl. 
of the thirteenth century still projecting above th’ 
later strata of English life and effort—W. R 
LETHABY (“ Medizval Art”). | 

The name of the architect who builds most of th 
castles in the air is “ To-morrow,” and “Hope” lay 
the foundation—“ PUNCH.” 
UBIQUE. | 
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TRACY, SWARTWOUT AND LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECTS, 
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. States Post Office and Court House, Denver. 
‘1°HE Post Office buildings of the United States are 
all on a large scale, displaying classical elements 

used in a broad way. ‘Lhis new example at 
Denver is typical of its class. The design was 
selected in competition. On the ground floor the 
main space is taken up by the Post Office, which has 
a public corridor on three sides and is approached 
through the colonnade on the main front. Above this 
level isa central block, with a large light area on 
either side, a law library being placed in the centre and 
wo law courts at the sides—the District Court and the 
Court of Appeals, which latter is illustrated on our 
plate. The exterior of the building is carried out in 
white Colorado marble, and the interior areas in 
Indiana limestone. The main Order on the front is 
44 ft. in height. The architect, Mr. Swartwout, says 
af its treatment: “As the working drawings were 
developed, I found it absolutely impossible to adapt 
a strictly Greek Order to the exigencies of a modern 
suilding. It is a practice to which I had always been 
ypposed, but in the present instance I was a little 
imcertain as to what latitude would be allowed by the 
Government in any radical change in exterior design. 
Consequently, numerous studies were made and aban- 
doned, and finally it seemed advisable to throw 
orecedent to the winds and adopt a free form of Ionic 
‘Order, which would permit of more freedom in detail. 
While retaining the principle of the decorated necking 
of the Erechtheion, the scale was made much larger, 
and the national coat-of-arms, with the eagle and 
shield, substituted for the anthemion motive. , 
The eagle motive was used to a considerable extent, 
1otably in the frieze of the pylon caps, which is con- 
anued practically around the entire building.” The 
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acoustical work in connection with the court rooms 
Was carried out under the direction of Professor 


Sabine, of Harvard. In the District Court the panels 
in the ceiling were covered with acoustical felt, as was 
also the niche behind the bench. The felt on the ceil- 
ing was covered by a membrane dyed approximately 
the colour of the plasterwork of the ceiling, stretched 


so as to reproduce in actual material the linen 
folds that are sometimes used as a decorative feature 
in plaster. This, on account of the size of the panels 


and their seginental shape, was an extremely difficult 
matter, but was so well handled by the contractors 
that the result is extremely satisfactory. The felt on 
the niche was covered by velvet hangings of a rich 
dark blue colour, with gold trimmings. A similar 
treatment was adopted in the Court of Appeals, with 
the exception that here the felt was applied entirely 
to the walls, being covered by velvet hangings: velvet 
curtains were also hung for acoustical purposes 
between the screens of columns at each end of the 
court room; the velvet being of a rich purple colour, 
with gold trimmings, and harmonising well with the 
colour of the marble columns and with the painted 
decoration of the ceiling. The decoration of the two 
court rooms was under the direction of Mr. Rinschede. 


Duchy Offices, Liskeard. 

This little building was completed in 1914. It con- 
tains the local offices of the Duchy of Cornwall and 
house accommodation for the assistant agent. Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., were the architects, 
and Mr. W. H. Rothey, of Saltash, was the contractor. 


Doorway, Penrose Almshouses, Barnstaple. 
Few of our old towns can show so many almshouses 
of ancient foundation as Barnstaple. The greater 
number have been rebuilt or restored many times since 
they were first erected, ‘but those founded in 1627 by 
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John Penrose, Mayor of Barnstaple, have escaped any 
serious alteration. They are quadrangular in plan, 
and it is one of the doorways opening into the quad- 
rangle that is shown on the drawing, by Mr. Frederick 
G. Pain, which we reproduce. This doorway 1s 
interesting as a piece of seventeenth-century carpenter 
work. 


Entrance Gateway, Wilton House, Salisbury. 

The name of Inigo Jones is chiefly associated with 
Wilton House, but Sir William Chambers built the 
main entrance gateway there, and it is a fine example 
of his style. Good proportion distinguishes this gate- 
way, and ornament is appropriately placed, a touch of 
gaiety being added to the whole composition by the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius which surmounts 
it. 


BUILDING RESTRICTIONS: A TASK FOR 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


UITE apart from sectional interests, there are 
strong reasons why the new Government should 
give attention to the question of building. 

Some ot these reasons are stated in an able article on 
“The Manufacturer: His Task, To-day,” which 
appears in the “ Daily Telegraph.” The manutac- 
turer, our contemporary observes, even if he can find 
the necessary capital, and has the courage to look 
ahead and work for the future, finds his activities 
checked in ways which he is powerless to control. He 
cannot build, for the building trade is disorganised, 
and the limited amount of labour available is almost 
entirely absorbed by Government work. He cannot 
enlarge his plant, for the engineering activities of the 
country are turned almost entirely into war channels. 
He cannot to any great extent accumulate stocks, for 
his output is reduced by the depletion of his staff or the 
substitution of new and comparatively unskilled 
lapour for his best and most vigorous employees. He 
is hampered in all schemes for reorganisation by the 
uncertainty of the future, uncertainty as to the end of 
the war, uncertainty as to the effects of demobilisa- 
tion, uncertainty as to the future course of trade. 

No patriotic manager: will complain of these 
handicaps, since they spring inevitably from the 
circumstances of a life-and-death struggle in which 
every other consideration must be subordinated to that 
of military strength ; but it is only fair that they should 
be borne in mind when he 1s criticised for failure to 
take immediate action with reference to trade after the 
war. Even now, despite these handicaps, much is 
being done to increase the efficiency of our factories 
and prepare for a vigorous combined attack on the 
world markets, and recognition of the difficulties 
involved should increase our respect for the amount 
that is accomplished. 

This matter of the building of factories for the 
coming expansion of trade should be taken in hand 
immediately by some Government department that is 
not directly concerned in the prosecution of the war; 
for we feel sure that careful investigation into all the 
circumstances would show the possibility of relaxing 
very considerably the restrictions on building. We 
suggest the formation of a mixed committee, in which 
architects and builders, as well as manufacturers and 
representatives of the Government, should be called 
into consultation. 

Our contemporary’s phrase, “ the disorganisation of 
the building trade,” needs some slight qualification, 
lest it create a wrong impression. In a sense it is 

disorganised ”—by the commandeering of men and 
materials—but there is another sense in which it is 
the most highly organised of industries; and of this 
fact the Government has been slow to avail itself. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS: 


R. EDWIN J. SADGROVE, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.Ay 
the new President of the Society of Architects, 
whose portrait is here given, received his early 

architectural training as a pupil in the office of Mr. A. 
J. Bolton, A.R.LB.A., of London, and afterwards 
served him as chief assistant. Realising the import- 
ance to an architect of a practical knowledge of 
quantity surveying, in addition to his other qualihica- 
tions, he afterwards applied himself to acquiring pro- 
ficiency in this branch of his profession also. He 
commenced practice in London in 1887, his work being 
largely buildings of a domestic and commercial 
character, which have been erected from his designs 
in London and various other parts of the country. He 
has specialised in bonded tobacco factories. Mr, 
Sadgrove joined the Society of Architects in 1901, and 
in 1906 was elected a member of the Council. His 
regular and constant attention to his duties (says the 
Journal of the Society) soon marked him out_ for 
higher office, and he filled the position of Hon. 
Treasurer with much advantage to the Society. In 
1914 he was elected a Vice-President. His services 
are frequently requisitioned as an arbitrator in 
building disputes. He has developed an inventive 
faculty which has enabled him to evolve several well- 
known patented appliances and substances connected 
with the equipment, repair, and decoration of build- 
ings. The war caused him to turn his talent to further 
account in connection with inventions for the destruc- 
tion and also for the preservation of life in warfare. 
Both the President’s sons are serving in H.M. Forces. 
He is a Fellow of the Institute of Arbitrators. 
He is a Founder. Past Master, and Treasurer of the 
Society of Architects’ Masonic Lodge, and _ has 
attained London rank. 


MR. EDWIN J. SADGROVE, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
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/ Alleged Breach of Contract. 
\ Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring 
| Syndicate, Ltd. v. Killby and Gayford. 


Before Mr 


) October 13 Official Referees Court 

| Pollock. 

| The plaintiffs in this case claimed 
_damages for breach of contract in rela- 


tion to the flooring of Messrs. Smith and 
Son’s new building in Portugal Street. 

Mr. Schiller, K.C., with Mr. Ralph 
' Sutton, appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Sir Reginald Acland, K.C., with Mr. 
Ravnor Goddard, for the defendants. 

Mr. Schiller, in opening, said that the 


action was for damages for breach of a 
, contract. In the early part of 1913 


Messrs.. W. H. Smith and Sons, he said, 
) were buil ding large warehouses on the site 
formerly occupied by King’s College Hos- 
: pital, and they entered into a contract with 
) Messrs. Killby and Gayford for the erec- 
‘tion of the premises for the sum of 
£151,000 odd. The managing director of 
‘the Kleine Company, Mr. Hirsch, obtained 
the contract for the flooring, Killby and 
Gayford entering, in January, 1914, into a 


sub-contract with them under which 
ithe whole of the flooring was to 
be put in by the Syndicate. It was 
only after the war broke out _ that 
‘the contract was broken. The architects 
‘under the principal contract sent to 
Messrs. Killby and Gayford what they 


called a variation order, and subsequently 
‘the floors were put in by another con- 
tractor. The plaintiff’s case was quite a 
plain and straightforward one. He said 
that,he had a contract which would have 
Worked out at £11,364 17s. gd., less a 
“small sum for discount, and his profit upon 
this he had lost by the cancelling of the 


‘contract. Dealing with the details of 
‘the contract itself, counsel said that the 
usual form of building contract was 


entered into between Messrs. Killby and 
Gayford and Lord Hambledon, and it pro- 
vided that the architects should be able to 
make variations. The plaintiffs contracted 
to put in all the fire-resisting floors, sub- 
ject to such variations as might be ordered 
from time to time by the architects; 
fbut the term “ variations’’ could not 
)mean that the contractors had the power 
to say they would not have the floors at 
all. In August the war broke out, and 
the matter then became somewhat in- 
teresting. Questions seemed to have 
farisen as to the nationality of the com- 
\pany. The company, in fact, had no 
foreign interest whatever. It was formed 
jin 1905 with British capital. No foreign 
{Materials were used, and no foreign wovk- 
men were employed. The Kleine Syndi- 
cate having represe ented that, in con- 
Sequence of the increase in the cost of 
Materials and other circumstances, arising 
jmainly from the war, they would like a 
jmodification of the terms of their 
contract, the answer came from. the 
larchitects six days afterwards, saying 
jthat they were unable to modify the 
feOntract in any way. Further  cor- 
tespondence passed, and on September 1 
Messrs. Killby and Gayford wrote to the 
Kleine Company stating that after having 
read the correspondence between them 
and the architects they were not prepared 
fo make any modification, but they were 
prepared to cancel the whole contract. 
In reply to that the plaintiffs wrote that 
it was. never their wish that the contract 
Should be cancelled, and that they 
would take steps to start the work. 
it was then intimated that the archi- 
fects had determined to vary the con- 


struction of the floors throughout, and this 
was followed by a statement from the de- 
fendants that they had received from the 
architect a variation order which appeared 
to put an end to the contract. In the 
meantime the following events had taken 
place. The plaintiffs were a limited com- 
pany, and on August 24 there appeared at 
the offices of the company a gentleman 
who took a great interest in the register 
of shareholders, but he was not interested 
on his own behalf. He was allowed to 


inspect the register on payment of the 
usual fee, and within seven days his in- 
terest manifested itself in a statement in 


regard to the company, which appeared 
in certain newspapers. 

Sir Reginald Acland, K.C.: I don’t see 
what anything which appeared in those 
newspapers has to do with this case. It 
certainly is not evidence. 

The Official Referee: I don’t know that 
it is evidence beyond the fact that it was 


there. How far it is evidence of fact is 
quite another matter. 

Mr. Schiller said that he was only going 
to ask the court to draw certain inferences 


from the fact that the statements appeared 
in the newspapers. He was only going to 
state the bare fact that there appeared in 
those papers the names of a number of 
that of the 


firms, amongst which was 
plaintiffs, w hich they were pleased to call 
German firms. A number of circulars 


calling attention to these names were cir- 
culated, but by whom did not appear. One 
reached the plaintiffs from Scotland, so 
that the lie had got a good start before it 
could be answered. Counsel, concluding, 
asked the Official Referee to say that the 
reason why the plaintiffs’ contract had 
been got rid of was because it was thought 
that the plaintiffs were a German firm, 
whereas everything connected with it, with 
the exception that three German names 
had arneared on the list of shareholders, 
was English. 

Mr. Ernest Hirsch, the managing direc- 
tor of the plaintiff company, gave evidence 
in support of counsel’s opening statement, 


as did also Mr. Reginald Johnston, 
another of the directors, who explained 
the principle upon which the Kleine floors 


were constructed. 

Mr. Arthur Thomas Walmsley, member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers since 
874, the senior partner of A. G. Walms- 
ley and White, and since 1888 consulting 
engineer to the Dover Harbour Board, 
gave evidence as to the building of a test 
floor similar to the floors for the building 
in Portugal Street. He described the 
floor, the method of construction, and the 
satisfactory results accomplished. 


Sir Reginald Acland, K.C., opening the 
case for the defence, remarked that it had 


been suggested by plaintiffs’ counsel that 
the reason for omitting these floors was 
because the defendants were supposed to 
be a German firm. Even if that were so, 
it had nothing to do with the matter, as 
the architect was acting strictly within his 
power under the contract. Counsel, in 
conclusion, contended that the sub-con- 
tractor’ in such a case as this, when he 
had full knowledge of all the terms and 
conditions of the original contract, could 
not complain if the powers were used to 
his detriment, further than to make a 
claim for anything he had done before the 


order to omit was given and any expense 
which he might have incurred. In this 
case the sub-contractors had been com- 


pensated for everything. 

After an adjournment of over a month, 
owing to the death of Mr. Henry North- 
croft, a surveyor, who was taken ill during 
a week-end break in his evidence, the 
hearing of the action was continued on 


bo 
.) 


1916. 


when further 
Ss given 


November 2d, 
a technical character wa 


Tuesday, 
evidence of 


for the defence. 
Mr. Geo. Cordroy, senior partner in the 
firm of Geo, Cordroy and Co., surveyors, 


Young, of 
surveyors, 


and Mr. 
qué antity 


of Westminster, 
Railton and Young, 


gave evidence as to the profit which, in 
their opinion, the plaintiffs would have 
made had the contract been carried out. 
Sir Reginald Acland, addressing the 
Court upon the defendants’ case, con- 


tended that it was competent for the build- 


ing Owner, under the provisions of the 
main contract, to omit the floors 


and that if the 
any grievance at all it must be against the 
building owner and not the defendants. 
Mr. Ralph Sutton, replying for plaintiffs 
upon the whole case, contended that to say 
that the architect under the head contract 
could do away with the whole of the con- 
tract was an untenable interpretation of 
the variation clause. 
Judgment was reserved. 
Mr. Pollock, on December 5, delivered 
his reserved judgment in this action, which 
had’ occupied eight days in hearing. In 
the course of his judgment he said that it 
was agreed on all hands that the questions 
for decision were, first, whether the archi- 
tect’s order did put an end to the contract ; 
secondly, if it did not put an end to the 
contract did the plaintiffs fail to comply 
with any conditions precedent which were 
obligatory upon them before they could 
bring action? The third question was if 
the defendants failed to show that they had 
a good defence to the action, what was the 
measure of damage? There was another 
point suggested, and that was that the 
plaintiffs he 1d a claim against Lord Ham- 
bledon, but he could not see on what 
sround that could be based. He did not 
see that Killby and Gayford were acting 
as Lord Hambledon’s agents, as had been 
stated. The main question was the deier- 
mination of the contract by the variation 
order. It might well be that under the 
contract IY 


altogether, plaintiffs had 


the architect had a right to cal! 
upon Killby and Gayford to omit the work, 
but that did not concern him in this case, 
as he had to decide between Killby and 
Gayford and the Kleine Patent Co., and 
his decision would depend upon the terms 

the contract between those parties. In 
the contract it was agreed that the sub- 
contractors should execute the worlx speci- 
fied in the schedule, subject to the terms 
set out. It said that they should duly 
perform all the obligations set out in the 
principal contract to the satisfaction of the 
architects. An important clause in the 
contract was that the contractors were to 
be entitled to determine the contract in the 
event of the work not progressing to their 
satisfaction, and that clause stipulated that 
no variation should be made unless autho- 
rised by the contractors in writing. The 
question of the right of Killby and Gayford 
to determine the contract depended upon 
the terms of the sub-contract. The con- 
tract showed that there was power with 
Killby and Gayford to make variations and 
alterations, but the making of variations 
and alterations pre-supposed the exist- 
ence of a contract, and if the contract were 
determined there was nothing upon which 
variations and alterations could be made. 
They only had power to determine the con- 
tract upon ce rtaik conditions, and they only 
determined it upon a condition w hich they 
got from the architects In his opinion 
the direction of the architects did not give 
them the power to put an end to the con- 
Under the contract of May 29 no 
was given to Killby and Gayford to 
except under clause 4, which 
any power to determine 


tract. 
power 
determine 
did not give 
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because the architects had omitted any 
work. Therefore, in his opinion, the defen- 
dants had no power whatever to determine 
the contract. Vhe architect’s variation order 
did not put an end to the contract. The 
next question was as to the conditions pre- 
cedent. All that the Kleine Co. had to do 
was to give guarantees to the architects, 
which they did, and obtain the approval of 
the district surveyor to the figures and cal- 
culations, which they did. There was no 
doubt the Kleine Co. did send to the dis- 
trict surveyor the calculations and that he 
save his consent, subject to some slight 
modification. He thought it clear from 
the letters and from the evidence of Mr. 
Hills (the district surveyor) that he did 
sive his approval to the figures and calcu- 
lations for part of the work. It was sug- 
gested that other work was required, but 
that was not under the Kleine Co.’s con- 
tract; and even if they had to get approval 
of other figures there was nothing to show 
that they would not have obtained it. In 
his opinicn there was no ground of defence 


in the suggestion that the plaintiff com- 
pany did not obtain the approval of the 
district surveyor. He came now to the 


question of damages. Upon that a great 


mass of evidence nee been given—a con- 
siderable amount for the purpose of show- 


ing that the floors were incapable of doing 
work which they were intended to do. 
The suggestion was that the floors would 
have created a thrust upon the framework 
f the building, but that was disposed of 
when Mr. Hills was called, because he said 
he was satisfied that nothing of the 
would have occurred. The enly question 
was what damages had the plaintiffs sus- 
tained under this contract for £11,364. On 
the whole he did not think it would be 

plaintiff company unfairly if 


tne 


sort 


eating the 
he assessed the damages at £1,500, and he 
therefore gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
that amount, with costs. 

iWe are informed by the Kleine 
Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd., 
High Holborn, W.C., that the test 
constructed for the purposes ‘of this 
in November of last year is still under 
load, and can be inspected by any person 
interest¢ d.] j : 


ror 
Patent 


133-6, 
moor 


case 


Leas2 Lessors Surveyor’s Charges. 


Trustecs of Royal Oak Benefit Soctety v. 
Edwin F aimes » Sad grove. 
November 9, Clerkenwell County Court. 
Honour Judge Howland Roberts. 
The trustees of the Roval 
Society sought to recover Edwin 
James Sadgrove the sum of £17 6d., 
made up as follows: (1) The amount of 
the society’s solicitor’s costs for preparing, 
settling, and completing lease and counter- 


Before His 


Oak 


against 


Benefit 


2S 


part of property of £135 annual rental, 
#10 2s. 6d.; (2). stamps on lease and 
counterpart, £1 15s.; and (3) surveyor’s 


fees for plans and particulars of state 
repair, £5 58: 
Evidence was given 
plaintiffs by the pl: 
assistant surveyor, while, 
defendant, Mr. Sadgrove 
A. E. .Pridmore, past president of the 
Society of Architects and F.S.I., and Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, P.S.A., F.R.1.B.A:, 
F.S.I., were called. After considerable 
argument counsel on each side, the 
learned judge, on the authority of re 
McGarel, 1897 (1 Ch. 400), held that the 
proper solicitor’s costs for preparing lease 
and counterpart, as per scale fixed by the 
Solicitors’ Remuneration 


of 


behalf of the 
solicitor and 
on behalf of the 
himself and Mr. 


on 
iintiffs’ 


by 


} Act, were 
47 10S., and, following re Negus, 1895 
(1 Ch. 73), decided that the landlords— 
the plaintiffs--must themselves bear. the 


cost of preparing the counterpart, amount- 
ing to 15s. out of the £7 Ios. 

‘The correspondence that passed between 
the parties showed that there was no bind- 
ing contract until the schedule of repairs 
had been agreed, and after evidence of the 
above-named architects and surveyors to 
the effect that it was the custom for each 
party to pay his own surveyor, his honour 
decided against the plaintiffs in respect of 


the surveyor’s charges for particulars of 
state of repair, which he disallowed, hold- 


ing that they were costs of preparing, 
settling, and completing lease and counter- 


part, and that even if that were not so the 
work done would come within the scope 
of negotiations for the lease (re Gray, 1901, 
Tet weg) 

The judgments of Lord Herschell and 
Lord Halsbury in Savery and another 


1893 (Ac. 2), showed 
‘ preparing, settling, and 


Board, 
words 


Enfield Local 
that the 


completing the lease and counterpart ”’ 
covered the whole of the transaction from 
the beginning to the end—that is to say, 
the negotiations for the lease as well as 
the preparation and settling of the lease 
in the limited sense of these terms. As to 
the plans, his honour held, on the autho- 


rity of re Negus, that the costs of the plan 
on the counterpart were part of the costs 
of the counterpart, and accordingly fell 
upon the lessors; and, further, that, as the 


plan on the lease was, according to the 
evidence, a tracing of a former plan, no 


special charge 


could be ae in respect of 
that plan (re 


Read, 1894, 3 Ch. 238 at p. 
249). His honour accordingly disallowed 
as against the lessee any charge for plans. 

The result was that the learned judge held 
that the total amount payable by the lessee 
was £8 5s.. made up of the following 
items: (1) £6 15s., being £7 tos. the scale 
fee for lease and counterpart, I5S., the 
costs of the counterpart. (2) £1 10s., the 
stamp on the lease. As the defendant had 
paid more than this amount into court, 
his honour entered judgment for the de- 
fendant, with costs from the time of the 
payment-in, the plaintiff recovering the 
#8 5s. with costs on that amount until the 
time of payment-in. The judge declined 
to certify for higher scale costs than the 
applicable. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs, Mr. 
instructed by Mr. W, J. Wenham; counsel 
for the defendant, Mr. G. Wightman 
Powers, instructed by Messrs. Francis 
Miller and Steele. 
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OBITUARY. 


Edward Cratney, M.S.A., 

Licentiate R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Edward Cratney, architect, of 
Willington, who had offices in Wallsend 
and Newcastle, has passed away at the age 
of thirty-four years. Though a young 
man, Mr. Cratney had come to be recog- 
nised as one of the most successful archi- 
tects in the North Country. He specialised 
in housing schemes, and his designs fre- 
quently gained first place in competitions. 
In the North of England Model Cottage 
Exhibition he gained the gold, silver, and 
bronze medals, and he was Newcastle 
Corporation’s architect for their proposed 
housing scheme at Walker. He was also 


Mr. 


architect for the new cemetery at Whitley 
Bay. 
Mr. Charles W. Bell, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


The death has occurred at his residence, 
6, anaes Villas, East Boldon, of Mr. 
Charles William Bell, at the age of thirty- 
seven ae who was in practice at Sun- 
derland as an architect and surveyor. He 


13, 196, 


had been a member of the South 
Rural District .Council and Board of 
Guardians since 1910, and was also a 
member of the local tribunal. For several 
months he had been troubled with a throat 
complaint, and had been ill for the last 
nine months. 


Mr. Thomas Lister Patchett. 

Mr. Thomas Lister Patchett, architect, 
who has died at the Royal Halifax In- 
firmary at the age of seventy-one years, 
was formerly a partner in the oldest 
firm of architects in Halifax. In the early 
seventies he began to learn the business of 
architect with the late Mr. Richard 
Tiorsfall, the jubilee Mayor of Halifax, 
who, at the age of twenty years, 
practice for himself in Halifax jin 1848, 
subsequently taking into partnership the 
late Mr. M. Wardle. Mr. Patchett wag 
ultimately taken into partnership, the firm 
going under the style of Horsfall, Wardle, 
and Patchett. In latter years dissolutions 
took place, and the firm is now styled 
Richard Horsfall and Son, of whom Mr. 
Richard Edgar Horsfall, the son, is the 
principal. Mr. Patchett was a member of 
the Halifax Architectural Association. 


Shields 


Str George Moyers. 

Sir George Moyers, Lord Mayor GH 
Dublin in 1881, an architect and surveyor 
by profession, died somewhat suddenly 
last week. During his term of office he 
was one of the opponents of the granting 
of the freedom of the city to Parnell, and 
the numbers, for and against, being equal 
his casting vote secured the rejection of 
the proposal. The honour of knighthood 
was conferred on him in 1887. 


WAGES MOVEMENTS. 


Increased Wa ges 

The Plymouth and District Association 

of Building Trade Employers have 

decided to increase the rate of wage of 

labourers from 63d. to 7d. per hour as 

from December 1, the war bonus, at the 
rate of 2s. per week, to be paid! as before. 


at Plymouth. 


Edinburgh. 
It is understood that the Edinburgh 
Master Builders’ Association have declined 
the request of the joiners for a war bonus, 


holding to the terms. of the existing agree= 
ment between the parties. 
Bideford. 

Bideford builders have agreed to give 


an advance of one penny per hour as @ 
war bonus to masons from December 6 
until six months after the declaration OF 
peace. 

The Birmingham Wages Dispute. 

The building trade operatives of Bui 
mingham, who recently made an applica- 
tion for an increase of wages at the rate of 


2d. per hour, have been awarded am 
advance of 1d. per hour. The award 6f 
Mr. E. Page, K.C., to whom the question 


was referred states that in addition to any 
bonus that was now being paid the em> 
ployers shall pay for each 
of work the sum of 1d. by way of bonus, 


such bonus to be paid from the second pay | 


day in December, 1916, and continued 
until three months after the declaration of 
peace. The award is limited to munition 


work within the meaning of the Munitions 
of War Acts. It is intended to affect not 
only members of operative trades societies 
who have in_ existence working rates 
agreed with the employers’ association, but 
also the plumbers, slaters, and tilers, and 
navvies, who were represented at the 
arbitration een 


started 


ordinary hour 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. 


Speaking on “ Architecture and War,” 
in the first of a series of Chadwick 
Lectures which he is delivering, at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Paul Water- 
house said destruction was not the only 
effect of war on architecture. Alongside 
of irreparable there were other 
losses—the obliteration of certain parts of 
cities which would probably, after the 
declaration of peace, herald new advances 
m town-planning. Moreover, England 
aad learned during the war how to collect 
yd how to spend public money on a large 
scale. Such expenditure would, it was 
tue, leave England poorer, but the lesson 
30 learnt might, perhaps, lead in time to 
*xpenditure—liberal expenditure—on the 


losses 


jleasures of peace rather than on 
the horrors of war. Here was 
2 great chance ffor_ those larger 


schemes of municipal town improvement 
Which lacked only funds to give then 
fealisation and_ success. Possibly also 
England would have learnt that in muni- 
sipal no less than in Parliamentary elec- 
dons, where great work was to be done. 
md where specially qualified custodians 
were required, it was more important to 
choose specially qualified men than meu 
listinguished merely by party tickets. 
London in particular needed guardians 
who were either experts in the care of 
London or willing to engage expert advice. 
In regard to the influence of architecture 
ym war, he spoke of the sniritual or senti- 
nental effect of architecture in that myste- 
‘ous virtue of patriotism which rather 
han commercial instinct was the true 
Mainspring of defensive war in a Christian 
yeople. 

On Thursday, December 7, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse delivered, at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, his second Chadwick Lecture 
mm “ Architecture in Relation to Health and 
Welfare.” The special heading was, 
‘The Growth and Overgrowth of Towns.” 
The lecturer, whose remarks were illus- 
rated with lantern slides, opened by 
dointing out that nearly all large cities 
vere the result of the expansion or agglo- 
Meration of original small towns— 
*onsequently, since the requirements of 
1 large modern city are essentially 
fifferent from those of a small medizval 
OWN or primitive hamlet, it could only be 
by a sort of accident that any modern 
Owns of large size fulfilled the require- 
ments of its many inhabitants. 

Tracing the normal historical growth of 

t village or town, and explaining the 
*xtent to which roads acted both as cause 
wd effect in town development, Mr. 
Waterhouse illustrated his line of argu- 
ment by special reference to London—of 
which he exhibited plans. He proceeded 
9 make allusion to the possibilities of im- 
ovement by drastic remodelling, and 
yave as an example the plans prepared by 
“velyn and Wren for the re-formation of 
ventral London after the Great Fire. 
hhowing a slide of Wren’s scheme as 
pplied to London to-day, he criticised the 
aults into which even a man of Wren’s 
oresight could fall through insufficient 
escience of the coming needs and grow- 
hg greatness of the metropolis. 
The lecturer dwelt upon certain main 
Tinciples of plan which should dominate 
he remodelling of congested cities of 
Arge size and made his lecture in a general 
jSmse preparative to his address on “ The 
ondon of the Future,” which is to be 
oe at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
December 14 at Spo ise genoa 
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POR KINGaCAND, GOUNTRY. 
KILLED. 
Second-Lieutenant R. Wheatley. 
Second-Lieutenant Roland Wheatley, 
Sherwood Foresters, who has been killed 
in action, was the younger son of Mr. A. 
Wheatley, of Derby, the Midland Railway 
Co.’s chief architect. Twenty-two years 
of age, he was educated at Riber School, 
Matlock, and at 


Uppingham, and was 
articled to a Derby accountant. When 


war broke out he enlisted in the Royal 
Fusiliers Public Schools Battalion, and 
after serving at the front was gazetted last 
July to the Sherwood Foresters. 


Lieutenant L. H. F. Kerr. 
Lieutenant Leslie H. F. Kerr, A.S.C., 
who has been killed at the front, was the 
¥OUNSer es sone Ob eM Ik. vile) Kerr 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, of Golden Square, 


W., and 29, Seymour Street, W. Edu- 
cated at Glayesmore, Pangbourne, he was 


gazetted to the Army Service Corps in 
September, 1914, and had been out at the 
front for the past eighteen months. 
WOUNDED. 
Private R. A. Allback. 

We regret to hear that Private R. A. 
Allback, toth Royal Fusiliers, eldest son 
of Mr. W. Allback, the chairman of 
Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Co., Ltd., is 


iving in the 1st Southern General Hos- 
pital, Edgbaston, suffering from com- 
pound fracture of the thigh and other 
injuries received in some of the recent 


fighting on the Western Front. 


MORE MILITARY CROSSES FOR 


AR er hits) 3: 


Lieut. Hugh Bowman. 

We are indebted to Mr. Douglas 
Bowman, hon. editor to the Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Socie j 
the courtesy with which he points out that 


our reference in last week’s issue, p. 225, 


LIEUT. HUGH BOWMAN (YORKSHIRE REGT. ) 


(Awardcd Military Cross.) 
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ety, for 


1916. Oks 
to his brother Lieut. Bowman, was in 
accurate. We gave the gallant licu 
tenant the Christian names of his father, 
Mr. G. F. Bowman, who is president of the 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. We have now pleasure in repro- 
ducing a portrait of Lieutenant Hugh 
Bowman, of the Yorkshire Regiment, who, 


as we recorded last week, has come through 
such heavy fighting in Gallipoli and in 
France, and has been awarded the Mili 
tary Cross for conspicuous gallantry in 
action. Previous to the war he was com- 
pleting his articles in his father’s office. 


Second-Lieutenant Fohn Harold Hartley. 

Second-Lieutenant John Harold Hartley, 
Royal Engineers, a young Wakefield 
architect, has been awarded the Military 
Cross ‘‘ for great courage and determina- 
tion. He consolidated a newly-won posi- 
tion under very heavy fire, and set a 
splendid example to his men.’’ Soon 
after the outbreak of the war he joined the 
Army as a private, and quickly gained pro- 
motion. He received his education chiefly 


at the Leeds and Wakefield Technical 
Schools. 

HOUSING IN SCOTLAND. 
At a meeting of Glasgow Presbytery 
the Rev. Dr. Watson, in the course 


of a report on the housing question, stated 
that he understood that one of the fin 
cf the Royal Commission on Housing was 
that 120,000 houses were required nce 
in Scotland. He moved that in view of 
the clamant scarcity of houses and the 
ikelihood of unemployment after the war 
the Presbytery should support the proposal 
hat schemes of housing should b 
pared now by local authorities, so that on 
he declaration of peace operations might 
be at once begun which would provide use- 
ful national work for the unemployed and 


“¢ 
G1Ings 


pre- 


an adequate sunnly of good healthy houses. 
Hie said that the scarcity of houses to-day 
was far worse than it was a year ago. He 
believed he was speaking the truth when 
he said there was not a habitable house to 


be got in Glasgow. There was a large 


number—some 8,o00o—of houses which 
had been condemned. as unfit for human 
habitation now being occupied. Chere 
Was very serious overcrowding. Phe 
Royal Commission on Housing had not 
vet issued its report, but he was authori- 
tatively informed that one of its findings 
was that there were required at once in 
Scotland 120,000 houses. That was the 
minimum. For Scotland and England 
combined half a million houses would be 
required. That was a very serious posi- 
tion, and would require all that private en- 
terprise, local authorities, housing associa- 
tions, and the State could do. The motion 


was adopted. é 
A party of about eighty members of thi 


Scottish National Housing and Town 
Planning Congress, which sat in Glasgow, 
inspected cottage housing schemes which 
are being carried out in Lanarkshire by 
the Middle Ward District Commi 

The party visited three groups of new cot- 


North Road, Bellshill, awhere 
100 houses are in course of 
Coronation Road, Mossend, 
houses are partly completed and partly in 
course of completion; and at Cleland, 
where 50 houses are completed and 
occupied, The visitors were favourably 
impressed with the enterprise of the local 


tages—at 
erect ; al 


wher 50 


authority, as a result of which neat, finely 
situated semi-detached cottages of two, 
three, and four apartments, eacl vith 
garden plots in front and rear, are being 
provided at rents varying from £13 ta 


| 
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about £18. Some interesting details re- 
garding the schemes, particularly in rela- 
tion to the financial arrangements upon 
which the promoters are proceeding, were 
given by Mr. W.-E. Whyte, Clerk to the 
District Committee, at a luncheon to 
which the delegates were entertained at 
Hamilton after they had inspected the 
houses. 

At Bellshill cottage suburb they saw the 
houses at various stages of construction, 
some almost completed and others with 
only the sites prepared. The design of the 
lay-out, it was explained, is of a some- 
what unusual character. Instead of being 
in straight rows, the houses are set in an 
irregular alignment in~ crescent form. 
There are considerable spaces between the 
houses, and the streets are wide, being 
particularly spacious about the centre. 
[Two streets, with their row of houses on 
each side, run off at right angles from the 
main thoroughfare. The houses are of 
brick construction, with roughcast walls. 
Mr. Tonner explained that the Bellshill 
scheme was unlike those at Cleland and 
Harthill in respect that it had to be car- 


ried out at war prices. They had gone on 
with it at the instigation of the Ministry 
of Munitions, after having hesitated be- 


cause of the fear that prices would be so 
high that they could not let the houses at 
rents suitable for working-class tenants. 
The Ministry of Munitions had offered 
them £7,500 as.a grant—that worked out 
at about 15 per cent. of the cost—but they 


were still insisting that all the excess over 
pre-war costs should be met by the 
Government. The houses were fitted with 


modern conveniences, even the room-and- 
kitchen house having bathroom, hot and 
cold water, scullery, larder, and coal cellar. 
The rents of the houses would be higher 


than under the other schemes, but he ex- 
pected they would be able to let even the 
larger cottages at about seventeen guineas, 
The visitors were subsequently driven to 
Mossend and Cleland, where they were 
invited by a number of the tenants to ex- 
imine the occupied houses. The cleanli- 
ness, the good quality of the furnishings, 
and the taste with which these houses 
were adorned was commented upon after- 
wards at the luncheon by a number of 


spealx rs. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Whyte said 
it was not yet known exactly what the cost 
of any of the schemes would be. They 


started the Cleland scheme at a very 


favourable time prior to the outbreak of 
war. Their estimates were for room and 
kitchen single-storey house, £187; two- 
room and kitchen, £207; and three-room 


<) 


and kitchen, £214. They had had to 
make concessions to the plumber and 
joiner contractors, but he could assure 


them that the actual cost of construction 
would not be much in excess of their esti- 
mate. It was instructive to compare with 
these figures the costs of Bellshill scheme, 
which was being carried out at war prices. 
The accepted offers were: For room and 


kitchen house, £250; two-room and 
kitchen, £290; and three-room and 
kitchen, £300. These contracts were 
made some nine months ago. The rentals 
on the completed Cleland scheme were: 
£13 per annum for room and kitchen 
house, £13 13s. for two rooms and kitchen 
house, and £14 for three-room and kitchen 
house. These rents were estimated to be 


adequate, but they might have to recast 
the scale slightly in consequence of the 
concessions they had made to the plumber 
and the joiner. They had arranged to 
repay their loan on an annuity basis in- 
stead of on the usual instalment plan. 
They found that the tenants of the cottages 
were greatly appreciative of what they had 
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provided. Each tenant was trying to keep 
his house in good order, to cultivate his 
garden, and to take full advantage of the 
conveniences supplied, 

In the. House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 29 Mr. Barnes, member for the Black- 
friars Division of Glasgow, asked the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, in view of 
the housing conditions at present prevail- 
ing in Scotland, he would advise the early 
publication of the report of the Scottish 
Housing Commission, in order that it 
might be considered by the authorities 
concerned, and plans laid to be put into 
operation as soon as possible. 

The Secretary for Scotland (Mr. 
Tennant) : Yes, sir, I am anxious that the 
Commission should complete and issue its 
report at the earliest possible date, and am 
doing all I can to secure that object. I 
am informed, however, that the report 
cannot be expected for some months to 
come. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Proposed Fire Station --xtension, 
Glasgow. 

There is a proposal to extend the 
Glasgow Central Fire Brigade Station by 
the purchase of property in High Street 
belonging to the Glasgow and _ South- 
Western Railway Company, which abuts 
on the Fire Brigade establishment. 


Edinburgh's Memorial to Gladstone. 

The statuary, including a monument of 
the great statesman, which has now been 
erected in Edinburgh as a memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone, has been unveiled by Lord 
Rosebery. The monument is the work of 
Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, R.S.A. It 
has been placed in St. Andrew’s Square, 
and the statue of Mr. Gladstone overlooks 
Princes Street. 


A Tudor Roof at Beddington. 

The old Tudor hammer-beam roof of 
the hall of the Royal Female Orphan 
Asylum at Beddington, near Croydon, 
has been restored under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. E. H. Bourchier, F.R.1.B.A., 
the honorary architect. The decayed 
parts of the oak have been, cut out and the 
principal supports reinforced by steel, at 
a cost of about £800. 


Change of Address. 

In view of the fact that letters are some- 
times sent to their old address, 41, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, Messrs. 
Henry Faija and Co. desire to state again 
that their present address is 6, Earl Street, 
Westminster, where they have larger and 
more commodious laboratories for testing 
and analysing cement and all kindred con- 
structive materials. 


Stonework Restoration. 

The restoration of the stonework of the 
London and South-Western Bank, North 
Brixton Branch, London, S$.W., as well as 
similar restoration work to the stonework 
of the Streatham branch of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, and the Streatham branch 
of the Express Dairy Co., Ltd., is being 
carried out by the Stone Preservation Co., 
Ltd., oa, Little James Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C. 


Town Planning for Woolwich. 

At a meeting of Woolwich Borough 
Council it was reported by the Works 
Committee that the L.C.C. had replied to 
a request that they should consider the 
advisability of proceeding at an early date 


with the preparation of a scheme for the 
town-planning of London and to consider 
therewith suggestions with regard to 
Woolwich; stating that there was little 
likelihood of anything being done in the 
matter until things became normal. Not- 
withstanding this statement, the Council 
decided that the Borough Engineer should | 
proceed with a scheme for Woolwich as 
opportunity offered. This was agreed | 
to. 


The New Government ‘* Public Houses.” | 


The new restaurant built on the pre- t 
mises of ‘the ‘‘Greyhound’’ Tavern, 
Enfield Lock, has been provided by the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) to 
meet the needs of the workers in the Royal | 
Small Arms Factory, and has accommoda- | 
tion for 350 persons. The contractors 
were Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, 
Ltd., who are now carrying out a similar | 
establishment at the ‘‘ Royal Small Arms” | 
Hotel. 


Wallasey War Memorial. 


A proposal is on foot for the erection of © 
a handsome public memorial to Wallasey’s 
fallen heroes. The memorial will be part | 
of a scheme for an improvement of the 
frontage of the Liverpool Yacht Club pre- 
mises at the old Liscard Battery on the 
promenade. This scheme has been ap- 
proved by the Works Committee of the 
Wallasey Corporation. The proposal is to 
erect a handsome monument, to cost 
£1,500, in the centre of the new promenade | 
garden which the improvement indicated — 
will provide. 


Plumbers in Conference. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Institute 
of Plumbers was held recently at Roch- 
dale. Mr. J. Allinson, jun., the president, 
stated that they had met the Building 
Trades Federation and the Institute of 
Builders in conference and discussed a 
new form of sub-contract which had been | 
hased upon the form approved by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. | 
Their views had been adopted in one or 
two particulars, but others involved a refer- | 
ence to the solicitor who had drawn up 
the draft. The clause which particularly 
interested them was that relating to the 
question of finance. He thought they) 
would be satisfied with the arrangement, 
made to control the methods of payment. | 
Proceeding, he said they had not yet been 
able to reach finality in the matter of the) 
agreement between plumbers and the hot) 
water engineers. A slight difficulty affect- 
ing. the method of taking the vote had 
arisen in connection with the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association, but it 
was expected it would be settled| shortly. | 
Mr. Allinson referred to the question of) 
their relationships with the manufacturefs. | 
There must be some readjustment of the) 
glaring anomalies at present existing.-| 
The position of the sub-contractor was’ 
also materially affected by the decision of 
the House of Lords in the case Of 
Hampton vy. the Glamorgan County) 
Council. That appeal had gone against 
them. The judges expressed their sym- 
pathy with the sub-contractor, who had 
done honest work and who was unable. 
to secure payment, but sympathy was of 
no value. That case, however, would be 
a blessing in disguise if it meant that the 
sub-contracting trades of this country got 
together to arrange a common basis of 
action. [The question of responsibility, 
of chief contractor to sub-contractor arose} 
also, as a side issue, in the case of Kleine 
Syndicate v. Killby and Gayford, reported] 
on p. 273.] 
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Universal Girder Clamps. 
Modern buildings present considerably more difficulties to 


the wiring contractor than those erected before the days of 


reinforced concrete and fireproof floors. Not the least of these 
difficulties is that presented by steel girders, when wiring con- 
duits are required to negotiate these, and therefore a properly 
designed girder clamp as a means for holding the conduits 
is a desidieratum. Large numbers of girder clamps have been 
put on the market, but most of them are for-a particular section 
of girder or only permit of adjustment within small limits. 
And although the Engineering Standards Committee have 
chosen certain sections of girders for general’ use, there is still 
a great variety of them, so that what is really required is a 
universal clamp. In designing a clamp of this’ kind, Messrs. 
Simplex Conduits, Limited, recognised that the best arrange- 
ment was to use the device to secure a small wooden batten to 
the base of the girder instead of using the clamp itself to carry 
the cenduit. This simplifies the matter, because the require- 
ments of the clamp are merely to grip the web of the girder and 
to hold the batten in place. For this purpose each batten is 
held by two clamps, one at‘each end, which fasten on the edges 
of the girder by means of a set screw at the top and grip the 
wood securely by three sharp points cast in the base. The 
clamps are made of tough malleable iron, stove enamelled jet 
black, and are at present provided in two sizes. It is obvious 
that the wood battens, which should be about 3; in. thick, can 
be used to support by means of wood screws any ceiling rose 
box, saddle, or other device. They are not sold with the 
clamps, as they can easily be obtained on the job. For angles 
or odd sections the batten can be placed lengthways and: two 
girder clamps spaced along the free edges to hold it in posi- 
tion securely for the conduit erector. 


Weatherproof Lanterns. 

[In anticipation of the present temporary lighting restrictions 
being removed on the conclusion of peace, the British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., with long foresight, has published a 44-page 
<atalogue de voted exclusively to this class of fitting for standard 
and half-watt lamps. There is nothing like being prepared to 
supply the right thing at the right moment, and in this very 
comprehensive catalogue the opportunity has been seized to 
introduce up-to-date fittings, in expectation that, with the return 
of normal conditions, there will be rapid progress in outdoor 
illumination. It is pointed out that half-watt lamps are now 
available in sizes from 15 to 1,500 watts, and for voltages between 
25 and 255. They can be used on alternating circuits of any 
frequency down to 25 cycles, and may be run singly on high 
or low voltage of direct or altern; iting current supp jlies,or in 
Series to replace groups of arc lamps. In other respects these 
Be ntages over arc lamps are now well known, but, owing to 
their high temperature, it is essential that, when used out of 
doors, they should be thoroughly protected ‘from driving rain, 
properly ventilated, and that provision should be made for 
scientific distribution of the light. 

The makers claim that all these points have received careful 
attention in the design of the lanterns. Amongst the new 
models listed are the “ Strela ” cast-iron lantern with vitreous 
enamelled reflector; the “Globa,” the “ Alabas,” the “ Ilstra ” 
Street-lighting lantern, and the “ Radial Wave,” all of which are 
Suitable for the Mazda half-watt lamp and can be adjusted in 
respect of the total length, so that lamps of different sizes may 
be employed in the correct position relative to the reflector. 
The B.T.H. series incandescent street-lighting system is also 
described, whilst special lanterns for it, and cast-iron and ferro- 
concrete pillars are listed. This system provides for the re- 
placement of arc lamps on series circuits without altering the 
latter, substitutional resistances with automatic cut-out for each 
lamp, and constant current transformers for each circuit. An 
automatic film cut-out is included for each lamp to prevent the 
extinction of a number of neighbouring lamps. In conclusion, 
the catalogue contains ex: imples of watertight Janterns, fittings, 
and holders for standard Mazda lamps, for ase’ in) mulls 
factories, shop windows, and steamships, and is replete with 
information as to construction and applications. 


[ucandescent Lamp Handbook. 

The same company has published a little book under this 
title, No. 1, for the electrical trade, giving information as to 
prices, discounts, sales rules, and general data relating to both 
Standard and half. watt lamps. This useful work contains all 
that should be useful to the electrical contractor and is well 
worth obtaining and digesting. An innovation is found in the 
rating of the light given by the different lamps in terms of 
© Lumens,” a new unit, which it is claimed is a true measure 
of the licht 
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THE LIFTING SPAN OF KEADBY 
BRIDGE. 


In the paper on Keadby Bridge, which 
Mr. J. B. Ball read before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers (see last week’s issue, 
p. 266), the following particulars were 
given of the electric working of the span: 

The lifting span is worked electrically 
by means of two 115-h.p, direct-current 
motors, carried on the leaf itself, the power 
being transmitted through trains of gear- 
ing to the main pinions on each side. The 
angle of maximum elevation of the bridge 
when full open is 81°51, and the time 


taken to open or close it by electrical power 
is less than two minutes. 

Owing to the absence of power in the 
neighbourhood, a special plant for the 
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generation of current had to be put down, 
consisting of two direct-coupled _ petrol 
engines driving two 50-k.w. continuous- 
current machines, the current being de- 
livered at the switchboards at 220 volts. 
A large storage-battery is provided, capable 
of supplying the motors with current for 
about thirty operations of the bridge before 
recharging is necessary. 

Two sets of electric brakes are pro- 
vided, and at the fore end of the span two 
heavy forged steel bolts, worked electri- 
cally from the control cabin, engage with 
castings anchored down to the pier, so 
locking the bridge when in the ‘‘ down ”’ 
position. 

To prevent the too rapid descent of the 
leaf as it comes down on to the bearings, 
a pneumatic buffer is provided at the front 
of the span, whilst at the rear end bump- 
ing-blocks are provided on to which the 
counterweight comes down when the leaf 
attains its maximum elevation. 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
navigation authorities, the lifting span was 
erected in a vertical position, ten months 
being occupied in this work. Electrically 
operated gates are provided for the protec- 
tion of roadway traffic, which are inter- 
locked with the railway signals, which 
latter, it may be observed, are what are 
known as three-position signals, and are 
the first to be installed complete 
scheme in this country. 
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Estate of the Late Mr. Pheni WPLers. 


It is announced that the late Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., who 


died on October 3, aged seventy-eight, has 
left estate to the value of between ten and 
eleven thousand pounds. 
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First Garden City. 


In May last the issue of 10,000 of the un- 


issued £5 shares of the First Garden City 
was authorised, and the directors in their 
report for the year ended September state 
that of 2,000 shares offered 1,094 (£5,470) 
have been subscribed, while the Ordinary 
capital-has been increased by £251 and 
the Four and a-Half per Cent. Second 
Debenture capital by £2,960. Dividends 
are-being paid on the increased Preference 
capital, but there is no distribution on the 
Ordinary. ‘The net profit for the past year 
amounted to £5,700. The activities in the 
industrial area have been fully maintained, 
but the letting of the company’s residen- 
tial land has naturally been affected by the 
war, as building at the present time cannot 
be entertained except in special circum- 
stances. 
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OVERNMENT is being urged, from more than 
G one quarter, to nationalise the housing question. 
On this subject an “insurance committee ” 
surely represents not the least of the interests that 
should be considered ; and the West Riding Insurance 
Committee, in pressing upon the Government the 
desirability of formulating and subsidising a national 
scheme, to be put into operation as soon as the war 1s 
over, represents—or, rather, is typical of—a rapidly 
growing body of opinion. There seems, indeed, to be 
something like a general consensus that State aid in 
some form will be necessary if the difficulties created 
by the war, and likely to take a permanent set, are to 
be overcome. As we have repeatedly pointed out, 
what may be called the “ mixed method ” of housing 
had much to recommend it before the war changed the 
conditions. By the “mixed method” we of course 
mean the provision of houses now by public authorities, 
and now by private enterprise, as occasion seemed to 
dictate ; for there were circumstances in which the one 
or the other would be the more appropriate, or the 
more possible ; the public authority coming in where, 
from whatever cause, private enterprise happened to 
be sluggish. 


* 3 x % 


It is now almost generally held that .the strong 
attraction of capital in other directions (to say nothing 
of its scarcity) will throw upon municipalities nearly 
the whole burden of working-class housing, and that 
they will not be able to. endure it unless the State 
comes to the rescue. This opinion can only be 
regarded as crude and tentative—based on the emer- 
gencies of the moment, and on an incomplete survey of 
rather complicated and unfamiliar data. In some 
quarters it seems to be taken for granted that, the 
housing of the people being of at least equal import- 
ance with popular education, the same methods of 
State aid apply, and will probably be adopted. While 
the parallelism is by no means perfect, it must be 
admitted that the precedent has some force. There is, 
for example, some similarity between the position of 
those bodies who were willing to build and equip 
schools if the Government would assist in their main- 
tenance, and that of the capitalists or housing philan- 
thropists who are expressing their willingness to 
provide dwellings if grants-in-aid are forthcoming. 
Free education came as a corollary to compulsion, and 
was in effect at the same time an admission that vast 
numbers of people were unable or unwilling to pay 
school-pence. There are, it is evident, equal numbers 
who are unable or unwilling to pay a fair rent, but it 
does not follow that compulsory decent dwelling will 
find its logical sequence in free housing. And, if only 
on moral grounds, unremunerative rentals should be 
steadily discouraged. Semi-pauperisation does not 
foster “a bold peasantry, its country’s pride.” 
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Neither in schooling nor in housing should it } 
necessary to distribute over the entire nation) 
burden that, in» a properly organised commun, 
should be of direct incidence. Circumstances in whil 
a man is unable to pay for the education of his Py 
children, or to pay a fair rent for their decent housi} 
should be rare and exceptional. That they have be) 
allowed to become general is a sorry comment on ¢I 
social and industrial economy. Our opinion, repeatec 


expressed, is that our industrial system is in need 0} 
thorough overhauling. It has, lke our cities, STO! 
up haphazard, without foresight, system, or conn 
and, like them, it should be thoroughly re-planni 
That it will be, there can be but little doubt. Gove} 
ment control, hurriedly as it was assumed, and 7 
‘we may hope) as it will have been exercised, will he 
effected drastic reforms in industrial conditions. ; 
will have opened the eyes of employers and employs 
to the immense advantages of a more stringi 
economy of effort. Better buildings, immeasural} 
better equipped, should bring industrial efficiency ti 
higher general standard than it has yet known, W 
the natural consequence of greater prosperity, eo 


in which the workers will want better houses, and 
be able to pay for them. That, however, is the ultim 
solution. In the meantime, healthy housing—a ch 
dition precedent to healthy productive activity—m; 
be provided by hook or by crook. Some form of Sti 
aid appears to be absolutely necessary : to what ext 
and in what form, should be the subject of exhaust 
but not unduly protracted inquiry. An adequi 
temporary loan to meet the national emergency set! 
essential ; but the coming industrial renaissance sho} 
in time, liquidate the debt, and incidentally solve } 
housing problem in so far as it relates to the arti) 
class. 
Architects, we are glad to see, are, through 
medium of newspapers, giving the public the benef? 
their special acquaintance with the subject of noe 
Thus Mr. Charles T. Ruthen reviews the situatior 
considerable length in the columns of the “ Car 
Daily Leader.” He brings into special promuine 
the desirability of finding immediate employment! 
the 250,000 men who, he estimates, will return fi 
the war to resume various occupations in the build) 
trade. He expresses the conviction that for these 1 
employment will certainly not be ready unless SPé 
measures are taken beforehand to meet the diffiey 
and-he does not favour the policy of slow demobili 
tion, which, he says, would cost the nation appr 
mately 43 a week for every man kept with the Col 
“Such an expenditure.” he declares, “woul 
inexcusable in the building trade, when by a 
foresight useful housing schemes could be carried t 
and the men employed on constructive work of 
utmost national value, and not upon unprofitable f 


roductive work.” His conclusion is that State aid 
thether in the form of cheap money, cheap or free 
1, or grants in aid, does not appear to matter very 
}sh—may be as reasonably applied to the prevention 
10 the treatment of disease. Quite so; 3t is surely 
jer to multiply healthy dwellings rather than 
ppitals, sanatoria, and convalescent homes. — This, 
‘the preparation for unemployment, involves a 
ystion of foresight ; and unfortunately we are among 
imost myopic of nations. 


* 


Let us cultivate our gardens.” A literal applica- 
1.of the wise Frenchman’s exhortation is being 
vocated with, it is to be feared, rather more zeal than 
hretion. Weare to grow vegetables in the public 
iks and in window-boxes. Market-garden cities 
} earn a right to this honourable prefix, because their 
jabitants will put in real spadework. Hampstead 
iden Suburb has shown a lead by offering all its 
jant land for cultivation by Volunteers, and it is 
igested that work on the land should count as a 
J, whether or not the operation lends itself to a play 
ihe word. Squares are to have their useless shrubs 
soted’; and if, through this wild-cat scheme, they 
ise their chief function of rendezvous for amatory 
3, the suburban market-gardener (who before now 
| been compelled to go farther afield, or into the 
ikruptcy court, on this account) will be glad to 
yw by what magic the plague is stayed, short of 
ing poor pussy for the sake of her hide and tallow. 


* 


Jur parks and squares need not be pressed into the 
ice if all the other open spaces—the idle building 
|S, unoccupied park lands, untilled farm acres, rail- 
7 reserves and margins—were put to the spade. 
| there are very serious difficulties to be overcome. 
Dour is scarce. Action is fettered by the curious 
ation of the land-laws. Again, those who lightly 
ame that building sites could be advantageously 
ivated do not seem to realise that these are ruined 
he process. A glimmering of this fact appears to 
‘e reached the writer of a letter in “ The Times,” 
) says that many owners of vacant building land 
ald be willing to let it for the period of the war at 
‘tinal rents if it were possible to avoid the certain 
) which they must, if they do let, sustain through 
‘ing to pay tenant-right compensation for tillages, 
es of unexhausted manures, etc., when the land is 
enup. He might have extended his argument. 
’ what are the “values of unexhausted manures, 
to the builder 2—whose answer to that question 
7 be discreetly taken as read ; but whose real oppor- 
ity for eloquence would come if he found himself in 
position of “a trustee who let, say, 20 acres of vacant 
ding land at a rent of #1 per acre, and at the end 
‘wo years had the land thrown on his hands again 
athe obligation to pay £400 for tenant-right com- 
sation”! It is suggested that a short Act or Order 
vouncil should relieve the landowner of this burden, 
mng him free to let his land for temporary cultiva- 
tif he cares to endure its temporary ruin as a 
‘ding site. 


spparently the expert in acoustics has arrived: and 
is the only additional specialist whom the already 
“army would cheerfully admit to their ranks. How 
works his charms is perhaps an esoteric mystery ; 
some idea of his methods of procedure may be 
nered from a reference in the description, on p. 271 
ist week’s issue, of the plate illustrating the United 
tes Post Office and Court House, Denver. It is 
‘e stated that the acoustical work in connection 
1 the court rooms was carried out under the direc- 
1 of Professor Sabine, of Harvard, who should be 
| 
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begged to spread the New Learning. The Law Courts 
in the Strand, and some other buildings in this country 
that it would be invidious to particularise, clamour for 
his attention. His system seems to involve the cunning 
disposition of “ acoustical felt,” whatever that may be. 
which he disguises with artistic draperies. These may 
or may not be purely decorative. Probably when the 
complaint is diagnosed as repercussive reverberation, 
the draperies assist in absorbing the superfluous and 
confusing sounds. It would be interesting to know 
whether the professor is as skilful in prophylactics as 
he is in remedial treatment. Hitherto it has been held 
(perhaps ignorantly) that the acoustics of a building 
are pretty much a matter of luck—that, design he 
never so wisely, no architect can ensure that they shall 
be good. No doubt Professor Sabine, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject, is well posted on 
this point, and could state quite explicitly with respect 
to design and materials, “Lo, here and here thou 
ailest.” At any rate, he affords an encouraging 
example of a university professor turning his know- 
ledge to practical account—a phenomenon not. less 
prodigious than the suppression of echoes. 


INGER EAS @eLN ee THE sAPRIGE OR THE 
JOURNAL. 


NE of the inevitable consequences of the War 
() has been the increased cost of everything. This 
has meant a gradual decline in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign, or, in other words, additional 
expenditure. The increase has affected both the pro- 
ducer and consumer, though it is to be feared that in 
respect of some things (food particularly) a larger 
burden has been unfairly thrown upon the consumer— 
7.¢. the general public. In certain businesses, how- 
ever, the reverse has happened, and this is especially 
so in the case of newspapers and magazines. Our 
Journal offers a striking illustration of this fact. Under 
the ordinary conditions existing before the War it was 
regarded as an astonishing production for the price 
charged for it. To-day this price is out of all relation 
to existing conditions. To the Proprietors the chief 
additional expenditure has been in respect of paper, 
which, as everyone knows, has advanced in price to 
such an extent that all newspaper owners have had to 
consider the question of increasing the sale price of 
their productions. “The Times” and many other 
newspapers have already done this, and there is every 
likeiihood that in the near future other journals will be 
compelled to follow suit. In the case of our own 
Tournal, which makes such a feature of its illustrations, 
and requires a fine-quality paper for them, the increase 
has been especially marked—the paper, in fact, has 
doubled and trebled in price. 


There is also the question of process blocks. At 
successive stages since the War began, and more 
particularly within the last month or two, the 
restriction in the supply of copper and zinc has caused 
an increase in the cost of photographic and line illustra- 
tion blocks, which have recently been advanced 50 per 
cent. This, added to the huge increase in the price of 
paper, and a corresponding increase in the cost of 
printing and production, makes it impossible to keep 
the Journal at its old price. There has been, in fact, 
a great loss on this account. It has therefore been 
decided that, as from the beginning of next 
year, the price shall be raised to 4d, _ thus 
bringing it to the same level as that of the 
other architectural and building journals; and 
even this enhanced price will not cover the addi- 
tional and constantly increasing costs of production. 
For years past we have been giving a fourpenny paper 
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for twopence, and, had the War not intervened, we 
should have continued to do so; but, for the reasons 
here set forth, a change becomes both proper and 
imperative, and we confidently look to our readers to 
extend to us, in the future, that generous and apprecia- 
tive support which has always been so gratifying a 
feature in the conduct of this Journal. 


OURSSBEGIATAISsS UL: 


-OLLOWING our regular practice, we shall publish 
| at the end of this month a Special Issue. The 
chief feature of this issue will be a forty-page 

supplement dealing with the extensive Government 
Housing Scheme recently carried out at Well Hall, 
Eltham, Kent, in connection with Woolwich Arsenal. 
1 ne scheme comprises the lay-out of a large estate and 
the erection of many hundreds of houses, grouped 
together in blocks and so disposed as to produce a 
most attractive colony, with ample gardens, green 
spaces, and fine old trees. A series of plates, from 
photographs and drawings, will be given, and there will 
be an introductory article describing the scheme in 
detail, from its inception down to its present state of 
development. The erection of munition works 
throughout the country has necessitated gigantic 
building activities during the past two years, and the 
question of providing proper housing accommodation 
in connection with the already existing works, and 
those projected for the future, gives to this Supplement 
a keen topical interest, while its essentially practical 
character will make it of real service to architects, 
builders, and others directly concerned with housing. 

Another section of the issue will be devoted to the 
chief buildings of the year. There will also be a review 
of the architectural and building events of the year, 
and a roll of honour of those architects who have 
fallen in the War during the past twelve months, or 
have achieved distinction. 

The issue will be published on Wednesday. Decem- 
ber 27, price 6d. 


HERE eA NG) Sees 


N this page is a note on Dartmoor Prison, with 
an illustration of the entrance gateway. 
Whatever the motive that has prompted its 

appearance (architects cannot be supposed to have 
any personal interest in the place), 1 suggest that it 
is wrongly titled. This is surely one of “The 
Home Doors of England,” or, more exactly, 
“ The Little Grey Home inthe West”! The mention 
of Napoleon in connection with it recalls one of the 
many interesting episodes that arose out of the eager 
curiosity of the general public to catch a glimpse 
of the war-maker who had at last been overthrown. 
Prior to his transference to the “ Northumberland,” 
while yet in the Sound, Napoleon used to take exer- 
cise daily on the quarter-deck, or else appeared at the 
cabin windows, generally in conversation with 
Bertrand. The desire of the populace of Plymouth 
to satisfy their curiosity on these occasions was 
excessive, the guard boats being unable to prevent a 
vast concourse from closing near the ship, and once 
the confusion resulted in serious disaster. The seamen 
of the “ Bellerophon” adopted a curious method to 
inform the anxious sightseers of the movements of the 
Emperor. They wrote in chalk on a board, which they 
exhibited, a short account of his different occupations : 
“ At breakfast,” “In the cabin with Captain Mait- 
land,” “ Writing with his officers,” “Going to dinner,” 
“ Coming upon deck ”—just as we can imagine what 


might happen if, for instance, the All-Highest we 
safely on board at Westminster Bridge awaiting | 
royal cousin’s pleasure. To which we may append \ 
fact that whilst on the “ Bellerophon” Napoleon wri 
to the Prince Regent the following letter: “Ro, 
Highness,—Exposed to the factions which divide ; 
country, and to the enmity of the great Powers} 
Europe, I have terminated my political career, ep 
come like Themistocles to throw myself on the hos} 
tality of the British people. I place myself under { 
protection of their laws, which I claim from your Ro} 
Highness, as the most powerful, the most constant,} 
my enemies.” No answer was vouchsafed, and | 
October 13 the “Northumberland” arrived at | 
Helena. Sucha fate would well befit those who thr; 
the present conflict on us. 


UsiQuy 
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DARTMOOR AS AN INTERNMENT CAM 


HEN Napoleon was brought as a prisoner fr} 
Rochefort to Plymouth on board the “ Be? 
rophon” his impression of England embrai 

a distant prospect of Dartmoor, to which place ma 
of his unfortunate soldiers had been steadily drift} 
for years, for the six third-rate prison ships mae 
tained at Plymouth were found inadequate when | 
peace of Amiens was broken. 

The influx of prisoners of war determined | 
Admiralty Transport Board to apply to Mr. Tyrwli 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries, for a portion of | 
moor on which to erect the place of internment, } 
this gentleman obtained the consent of the Prince! 
Wales to the transfer of the land. The services) 
Daniel Alexander, a London architect, were requ) 
tioned to design the works, and accordingly | 
July, 1806, a variety of sites were examined i 
estimates prepared for the erection of the war pris 
Alexander was an architect of perception, and apy 
ciated the possibilities of the native granite } 
building material, a course influenced by his pri 
lections for Piranesian themes, as the fragments Of} 
original building now in existence testify : the entra? 
gateway is illustrated below. By May 24, 1809, 1 
first draft of 2,500 prisoners marched up & 
Plymouth and took possession. 


aa 


DARTMOOR PRISON GATE, PRINCETOWN, | 


THE CATACLYSM—AND AFTER.* 


BY CAPTAIN R. BURNS DICK, R.G.A., F.R,I.B.A. 


N the present address, the third which I have been 
privileged to address to this Association as presi- 
dent during successive years, I shall confine myself 

wactically to one thought—the influence of present 

ents on the citizen’s attitude towards the city 
autiful. 

/ In my last address I advocated the establishment of 

hat I called “ Foresight Committees,” and I still think 

uch might be accomplished in the meantime by each 
us so constituting himself, if only as a hobby in his 
varetime. I must also reiterate the views I expressed 

; to the tremendous effect that the new methods of 

arfare will undoubtedly have upon the actual form 

id construction of buildings and the laying out of 

ssidential and industrial areas. They will be as far- 

yaching as was the general adoption of new principles 


/ 


{construction in the past, such as the dome and the 
jinted arch or as steel construction in the present. I 
m convinced, though none of us are likely to see the 
articular “set” it will assume, that this is the dawn of 
}; distinctive an era in architecture and the arts as any 


¢ the well-defined periods in history. 


The Influence of War on Architecture. 

The design and construction of habitations and the 
sition and arrangement of medieval centres of life 
vere profoundly influenced by the prevailing methods 
{ warfare, just as the succeeding period, the soz-dzsant 
.enaissance, was markedly affected by the invention 
fartillery, which aided in destroying those conditions 
nat gave rise to moated strongholds, castles on cragg 
minences, and the old walled cities of the Middle 
wes. After four or five centuries of freedom from 
‘rect military influence, so far as the life and growth 
‘four towns and cities are concerned, I believe we are 
gain returning to a period when the effects of man’s 
ighting propensities will once more show themselves in 
jut habitations and mode of life, and a new phase in 
tchitecture will evolve. 

' Now, while this means that the “ Renaissance” has 
‘ractically run its course, I do not mean to suggest that 
‘will suddenly cease. It will simply be gradually 
rowded out as something tangible and deciaed and 
ore in conformity with the changing conditions takes 
old. In other words, the usual transition which 
2parates every period from that succeeding is now 
ommencing. Whilst I am emphasising the part that 
fe developing science of warfare will play in this 
awning new era, I do not wish to suggest that that is 
1e only factor in the change that is coming, though I 
‘elieve this war to be directly responsible for launching 
1e new order of things; for I believe it will materially 
Mange the citizen’s outlook in a way nothing else could 
ave done. 

One of the things to which the sordidness of the sur- 
Oundings and atmosphere of industrial life may be 
urgely attributed is the inability of the people them- 
(elves to see that there is a solid and substantial return 
¥be obtained from expenditure on spacious, healthy, 
jnd beautiful surroundings in the centres where they 
york and live. Its practical and remunerative value, 
)) put it on no higher basis, has been clearly demon- 
}tated by such men as the founder of Port Sunlight, 
yhere there is so much to delight the senses in the 
€autiful homes erected under his personal egis, and 
there they and the character and happiness of the 
Orkers are in such contrast to the habitations and lives 
f the artisans in the vast majority of our industrial 
\2ntres. 

There are many far-seeing people who have been 
tboriously working to remove this reproach on our 


| 


)* Abstracted from a Presidential Address to the Northern Architectural 
. ssociation. 
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national life, and the result is being seen in various 
directions in the springing up of more or less satisfac- 
tory garden suburbs, founded on practical lines and not 
on an unstable philanthropic basis. But it is dis- 
hearteningly slow work, because it is being practically 
forced by the few enlightened on an almost indifferent 
community. Until the people themselves realise the 
possibility of the infinitely increased happiness await- 
ing them in this direction it will never become general. 
The degree of beauty of a city is an indication of the 
enlightenment of its people. So long as the people 
remain indifferent to the effects of material environ- 
ment on character so long will it be impossible to them 
to create an entirely beautiful city. 

Nothing but a cataclysm would have the desired 
effect. Well, the cataclysm is here, and is in process. 
of working that change in the perception and outlook 
of the people themselves, from which great things can 
confidently be looked for. Think what is taking place 
just now with us: something that has not occurred 
since the distant past, when people were fierce, migra- 
tory, and elementary in their civilisation: something 
that history will record as very wonderful and_ far- 
reaching in its results—in fact, something that ushered 
in as distinctive a period in the life and arts of our 
nation as any that can be recorded in our history. A 
whole nation has shaken itself free from the peaceful 
pursuits and traditions of centuries ; its whole manhood 
that counts is for the first time in its history leaving its 
shores to stem the threatening flood of barbarism that 
was descending on it and its peaceful neighbours, is 
penetrating new worlds, and is coming under the influ- 
ence of new friends and new conditions undreamt 
of. Three years ago the imagination would have 
reeled at the suggestion of half the truth of to-day. 


What is it that causes the narrow, parochial, and 
unimaginative outlook from which the people in their 
lives and habitations suffer? It is that the majority 
are tied and fettered to their particular circumscribed 
world, in ignorance of a wider and nobler existence of 
thought and action, fostered in the insular belief that 
Britain leads the way in everything. We know, at any 
rate so far as the arts are concerned, that to cut our- 
selves off from contact with other peoples would not 
give us a leading position. Ido not believe that in any 
phase of life a nation can isolate itself without deterio- 
ration. Is not our greatness largely due to the roving, 
restless spirit of the great pioneers of our race? 

By the nature of things, that spirit has not been 
given play amongst our industrial millions, who are 
now more responsible than in the past for their own 
government ; hence that narrowness of outlook which 
is reflected in our towns and cities. But can this 
wonderful thing that is happening leave things where 
they were? Can you take millions of men and women 
—the whole nation, in fact—and such a nation, nay, a 
world-scattered Empire—from the narrow daily round 
from which few can escape under ordinary conditions, 
train them to a new existence, where unsuspected traits 
of character reveal themselves ; lead them into foreign 
countries, which they for the most part would never 
have known, there to come in contact with peoples of 
different ways and thoughts not inferior to their own, 
there to see new cities and new modes of life, that can- 
not fail to have some message for them ; there in fierce 
contest to defend the right to develop in the way they 
think best for themselves ?—I say, can you do this with 
the people, those who will one day dictate the policy of 
our civic life and mould the external appearances of 
our towns and cities, and expect them to remain 
unchanged, uninfluenced by the tremendous experi- 
ences through which they have passed as never before 
in our history? It is unthinkable. Remember, it 1s 
the whole manhood of the nation, not one class, but 
every social stratum and grade of which the nation 
consists, a whole nation’s intelligence that is under 
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treatment. It is not even confined to the manhood of 
the nation; women as never before are playing an 
heroic part in spheres that hitherto they have not 
entered, and their influence cannot fail to be very 
marked in the work of the future. It 1s so tremendous 
and overwhelming a thing that is upon us that few 
have any conception of what it portends. The subject 
is a vast and interesting one with many phases, but one 
which I cannot pursue further, and I will conclude 
these few immature thoughts by recommending those 
who have the leisure—and who remaining behind in 
the architectural world has not the leisure >—to devote 
some consideration to those inevitable changes that 
will be demanded in the future by the more thoughtful 
and newly enlightened citizen in every rank of life. 

Much, I am sure, will be expected of our profession 
in the way of interpreting their aspirations and of 
giving them a worthy concrete expression; and I am 
convinced that the hitherto ill-fostered arts will, with 
a widened intelligence and outlook, take their proper 
place amongst the higher things that will be desired of 
life. A people gets no more nor no less than it deserves. 
Well, I believe our people will deserve better things, 
and that a higher standard of attainment will be 
demanded of architects than in the past, and only 
those of us who are worthy of it may hope for success 
in that Golden Age to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Housing Problem Proposals. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirSs.—It .would indeed be “incontinent” to 
suggest the removal of the ban on the back-to-back 
houses such as you must have in mind. The blocks 
of four are only to be seen in the north of England, 
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and did not deserve the ban of the Local Government | 
Board. If the authority had insisted on a reason-. 
able distance apart—say 20 feet minimum —we 
should have had quite as good and as well ventilated 
a cottage as those which are built in rows of twenty 
and more, and at a much cheaper rate. The cost of 
streets and wastage in same per house is much less, 
and economy in construction can be seen at a glance 
by comparison of the accompanying sketches. 
ARCHITECT, 


Referring to the above, a contributor writes: 
‘“T cannot understand why a house with front and 
back exposed should be considered better for 
health than one with front and side exposed. The 
ban, mistaken as it must have been, has led in my 
town (of less than 50,000 inhabitants) to official 
proposals to erect tenement dwellings for - the 
housing of those families who, through force of cir-| 
cumstances—it may be of cash, number in family, 
etc—need a small dwelling. I confidently assert | 
that the best type of tenement dwelling yet devised 
does not equal that of one of a block of four, for 
price, comfort, sanitary and other amenities. It is 
true that the tenement economises use of land, but 
for towns like mine, for villages and townships, this) 
ought not to be worth a thought. Yet the ban 
applies to all places within the jurisdiction of the 
Local Government Board. If I am not trespassing 
too much on your space I should like to point out) 
that captains of industry like Sir William Lever, the 
Rowntrees, the Cadburys, and others who hate 
given us the excellent model villages associated with. 
their names, house but a small proportion of their 
workpeople in them; the great majority being yet 
housed in the tenement, terrace, or back-to-back 
houses of adjacent towns; and these undesirable 
places of habitation will become more and more over- 
crowded unless we immediately get cheaper land.” 


* co * * 


In the course of a lecture on “ Housing,” which he 
delivered recently at Bingley (Yorks), Dr. Angus, 
medical officer for the district, expressed the opimion 
that the question of back-to-back houses had been 
dealt with rather summarily. Good back-to-back 
houses were not necessarily unsanitary. The larger 
the row of such houses the more likely they were) 
to be unsanitary or unhealthy, but the smaller blocks 
he did not think were objectionable. Blocks of four, 
he thought, were as good as through houses. As 
the price of building was so great as to make it 
impossible to build through houses to rent at less 
than 5s. per week, he considered that it would be an 
advantage if some plan could be agreed upon for 
building houses more cheaply, and_ back-to- back 
houses could be built more cheaply than through 
houses. If it were possible, subject to certain 
alterations, he thought something was to be said 
for such buildings; 5s. per week was a pretty good 
rent to pay for certain people, and they might live 
healthy lives in back-to-back houses under proper 
conditions, and, therefore, there was no reason for 
such houses to be debarred altogether. It was probably 
a matter of opinion; but as one of the difficulties was 
to provide houses at a reasonable rent for working 
people, this was one way of meeting it. 


THE: PLATES: 


House at Hest Bank, near Lancaster. 


HIS is the architect’s own house. The site is @ 
remarkably beautiful one, overlooking More- 
cambe Bay and the distant Lakeland mountains. 

It also possesses the great advantage of a_ beautifu! 
background of well-grown timber, screening it per- 
fectly from north to east. Bricks rough-casted were 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS (SERIES Il.). XL.—DESIGN FOR A FAGADE FOR A FIRM OF FINE ART PUBLISHERS. 
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VIRY DOORWAYS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 
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the roof and hangings over the bay window. 
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used for the walling and green Elterwater slates for 


The 


_garden, which extends to about an acre, is not yet 


_ gone to press, the title “Hest Bank,” 


the arcade and the balcony railing. 


completed. Within the house oak has been exclusively 
used for floors, doors, and skirtings. All interior walls 
are rough finished and distempered, but a little decora- 
tive plasterwork has been used in the parlour. By a 
slip which we did not discover until after the plate had 
is given to the 
house. Hest Bank, as above stated, is not the name 
of the house, but of the place. We regret the error. 


A Street Facade. 

This design for a facade for a firm of fine art pub- 
lishers, by Mr. F. P. M. Woodhouse, is an example of 
fourth-year work in the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture. It is well composed, and shows 
a good sense of the value of plain wall space, with 
interest concentrated on a special feature—ain this case 
the three windows on the first floor, held together by 
The shop front 
allows for ample glass area, and is pleasantly relieved 
by metalwork of refined character. 


Two Late Georgian Houses. 
Both these houses show a use of smooth stucco 


characteristic of the period. The Thaxted example is, 
however, the happier of the two, for its doorway, with 


the wrought-iron handrailing. introduces just that con- 


centration of interest which is needed with a generally 
plain treatment. 


A Late Eighteenth-Century Cornice. 

Chelmsford Shire Hall (the subject of an article in 
our issue for November 29) was built in 1792 from 
designs by John Johnson. Its main cornice, of which 
we now publish a detail, is a good example of late 
eighteenth-century work, and is worth study to-day, for 
it is not often that we see a well-designed cornice on a 
modern building: too often it lacks a due relation to 


‘the rest of the design, being sometimes too slight and 


sometimes (and more often) too heavy and coarse. 


'The profile and the enrichment of this Cheltenham 
cornice are alike good. 


Early Nineteenth-Century in Western New York. 
The Georgian tradition of England had a happy 
reflex in the Colonial architecture of the States, and 


these two doorways show how excellent the tradition 


iis 


was. The illustrations, which we take from “ Archi- 


tecture,” speak for themselves. 


Zennis Lawn 
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*“HEST BANK,” NEAR LANCASTER: GROUND-FLOOR 


PLAN. 


Hee MILITARY «TROPHY IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DECORATION. 


HE special feature of “ The Architectural Review ” 
for December is a lavishly illustrated article by 
Mr. A. E. Richardson, F:R.1.B.A. on “The 
Military Trophy in Architectural Decoration.” It is a 
most comprehensive article, reviewing the whole theme 
from the earliest days down to the present. The illus- 
rations comprise the trophies on Trajan’s Column, 
some splenaid French examples of the periods of the 
Louis, Napoleonic trophies, and examples from Blen- 
heim Palace, Wellington’s Tomb in St. Pauls’ Cathe- 
dral, and the Wesleyan Hall (on which last we must 
suppose the military trophy bears the religious signi- 
ficance expressed by St. Paul). Regarding the modern 
use of the military trophy, for which there will be large 
occasion after the War, Mr. Richardson says: 
“ Designers should bear in mind that before sketching 
ornament to enrich their buildings, it is necessary to 
analyse the parts that make up their subject: this in 
order to secure appropriateness, for the innumerable 
assemblage of elementary mof¢zfs, distinguished by the 
generic term ‘ornament, must be selected for the 
express purpose of the object or building which they 
are intended to embellish. Until this point is appre- 
ciated it is not possible to select or place elaborate and 
complex designs as applied ornamentation. Character, 
moreover, should be the determining factor. Once 
the selection is above reproach, the details must be 
considered and modified times without number to suit 
the architecture, all the details and modelling being in 
sympathetic consonance with the object of the building. 
It will be possible to introduce in such sculptural or 
painted decoration absolute, relative, or asymmetrical 
arrangements. The crush should be well balanced, 
the ornament so displayed that it is suited alike for a 
close point of view and to be seen at a distance. 
Different forms can be applied to panels of equal size, 
but relative scale must be maintained. It should also 
be kept in view that complexity of interest is but a 
development of the principle of simplicity, and under 
certain conditions is just as useful as the richly simple. 
There are other circumstances which experience 
indicates for the correct: grouping of motifs to form a 
crush, but the same rules of design that apply to 
architecture are of equal value in the design of such 
minor attributes as carved and sculptured ornament. 
The principle is to reduce the interest to three promi- 
nent parts, of which one should dominate the whole 
arrangement, being subordinate to the vertical or 
horizontal centre as the case determines. In practice 
this rule is capable of many interpretations ; there are 
no definite regulations to hamper the design, but the 
tramed eye will immediately detect the weak spot. 
When the architect learns to approach his subject with 
the attitude of a painter, and delights in form like a 
sculptor, he will be in a better position to essay orna- 
mental features. In time it is to be expected that the 
whole musical scale of symbolic mo/zfs will form part 
of a student’s equipment, and that the right index will 
be given to buildings, for until this subject is perfectly 
comprehended a repetition of egregious mistakes can- 
not be avoided.” 

Mr. Richardson is one of the few outstanding writers 
on architecture who, distinguishing scholarship from 
pedantry, expound clearly the principles that should 
inform practice. 

Other articles in the December “Review” are: 
Rouen Cathedral, finely illustrated, and the Renais- 
sance Steeples and Spires of London (the sixth and 
last article in this most interesting series). Current 
architecture 1s represented by the latest of London 
theatres—the St. Martin’s Theatre, designed by Mr. 


W.G. R. Sprague. 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL PROJECTS. 


HAT a tunnel under the Channel, con- 
necting this country directly with 
France, will be constructed at some time in 
the future—possibly in the near future—is 
generally agreed, and though no definite 
scheme has been put forward officially it is 
interesting to show what may be done. The 
problem is dealt with at length by a writer 
in “Le Génie Civil,” whose article is trans- 
lated by the “ Engineering Record ” of New 
York, from which the following particulars 
are taken :— 


History of the Scheme. 

The scheme for establishing a physical 
connection between England and France 
across the Straits of Dover is an old one, a 
French engineer having suggested it to 
Napoleon as early as 1802. Serious pro- 
posals for a feasible project, however, 
began with the French engineer, Thomé de 
Gamond. Passing over Gamond’s early 
proposals, which date back to 1834 and 
include a sheet-iron tube sunk on the 
bottom, a £16,000,000 bridge, two five-mile 
jetties between the ends of which a ferry- 
boat would operate, a causeway with three 
drawbridges, and his first tunne! scheme 
proposed in 1856, the first plan which 
formed the basis of definite action was put 
forward by him in 1866. An Anglo-French 
committee of six was constituted 1 1569 
to carry out this plan, and althougn most 
of its original members are dead the com- 
mittee is still in existence, with full autho- 
rity. After the war of 1870 the plans were 
modified by omitting the island station 
which was proposed to be constructed in 
mid-Channel, on the Varne shoal, this 
being considered too vulnerable to an 
enemy fleet. 

At that time it was estimated that the 
tunnel could be completed in four or five 
years at a cost of £5,000, 01 ©. It was the 
intention to operate trains with compressed 
air locomotives, and Gamond had worked 
out a scheme for compressing the air re- 
quired by using the rise and tall of the 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


tides. A French company was created by 
an Act of August 2, 1875, with a ninety- 
nine-year franchise to construct the French 
half of the tunnel and co-operate with a 
similar British company in carrying out the 
plans to be finally adopted by the commis- 
sion above referred to. This company 
raised and spent more than £80,000 on 
shafts, soundings and borings. It con- 
structed a trial tunnel 7 ft. in diameter, 
6,033 ft. long, from the French shore. Its 
construction plant and underground work- 
ings have been maintained in good condi- 
tion, and the company is ready to go on 
with the completion of the project. 

The British meanwhile had organised in 
1872 the Channel Tunnel Company, which 
was merged by an Act of July 16, 1874, into 
the South-Eastern Railway Company. This 
company co-operated with the French com- 
pany and spent £40,000 on exploration. Mis 
was succeeded within a short time by the 
Submarine Railway Company, which drove 
two headings from the English shore, one 
2,641 ft. and the other 6,075 ft. long. The 
shafts from which these tunnels were driven 
were sunk in the Shakespeare Cliff near 
Dover. This company was later merged into 
the Channel Tunnel Company, Ltd., which 
has maintained the early construction work 
and plant. Its tunnels have been pumped 
for a long period, and have shown a 
remarkably small quantity of seepage. 

In 1875 Gamond died, believing that his 
project was to be put into immediate execu- 
tion. However, popular outcry, led by 
London newspapers, definitely put a stop 
to continuation of the work in 1882. The 
Conservative party succeeded in defeating 
motions made to resume construction in 
1883, 1887, and 1906. It is interesting to 
note that at the last-mentioned date the 
French proposed, as a concession to Eng- 
land, to build a long section of the tunnel 
approach as an elevated railroad along the 
French coast, so that the British fleet could 
readily destroy it on occasion ! 

In spite of the opposition in England, the 
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project has never been lost sight of in 
France, and the plans have been revised 
and kept up to date until the present pro- 
ject, in many of its essential details, is 
practically a new one. Albert Sartiaux, 
chief engineer of the Compagnie du 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, and for some time 
a director of the French Construction Com- 
pany, the Société Frangaise du Chemin de 
Fer Sous-Marin, has been in charge of the 
engineering work and is responsible for the 
present plans. 


The Geological Strata. 

Geological surveys of the Channel, con- 
firmed by the explorations already made, 
indicate that the. proposed tunnel will meet 
nothing resembling the tilted and faulted 
strata which caused such great difficulty in 
the construction of the Simplon Tunnel 
and which resulted in the temporary loss of 
an entire heading while the Astoria Gas 
Tunnel under the East River in New York 
City was being built. The theory com- 
monly accepted among geologists is that an 
isthmus connected France and England 
during the Miocene period, and that subse- 
quent settlement has caused the formation 
of a shallow strait. The indications are 
that this settlement was very gradual, and 
was not attended by any faulting or fold- 
ing. The strata found on both sides of the 
Channel correspond very closely in thick- 
ness, position, and material. At the top is 
the well-known white chalk in which flint 
occurs, underlain by a stratum of chalk 
and clay. Beneath this in turn is a bed 
200 ft. thick of compact argillaceous chalk 
which is very uniform and dense. It is 
extensively quarried for the manufacture of 
cement, and corresponds to the grey chalk 
found at Rouen. This material, while it 
does not require timbering, is rather easy 
to excavate and is nearly watertight 
Soundings indicate that it maintains a 
uniform thickness for the entire distance 
under the Channel, and lies approximately 
between the elevations indicated on the 
accompanying illustration. The latest 
plans contemplate a thorough exploration 
of this bed from the drainage drifts, which 
will be constructed first, and a vertical 
alignment of the tunnel which will not 
require leaving this stratum except at the 
ends. The outcrop of this bed on both 
shores has determined the position of the 
line and of the junction stations shown on 


the plan. 


Construction of Tunnels. 

The present plans call for the construc- 
tion of twin single-track tunnels 18 ft. 
44 ins. in diameter and 67 ft. 7 ins. centre 
to centre. The total length of the line 
from the junction with the Paris-Calais 
road to that with the railroad from London 
to Dover will be a 
thirty-seven miles of double track, about 
thirty-two miles of which will be in tunnel. 
The position on the French side, which 15 
more definitely settled than that on the 
British, contemplates a maximum grade ot 
1 per cent., while a erade of 1.8 per cent. 
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is shown on the present plans at the British 
end. A short hump about four miles in 
length is planned at the middle of the 
Channel, from each end of which water 
will be taken through drainage tunnels to 
pumping stations at shafts sunk on shore 
on either side. The two drainage tunnels 
will be connected with the main tunnels by 
cross-drifts dividing the latter into excava- 
tion sections four or five miles in length, 
which can be constructed independently of 
each other. 

From experience with the trial drifts 
constructed, the seepage in the main 
tunnels is not expected to exceed eight 
gallons per minute per roo lin. ft. of single- 
track tunnel, or 26,500 gallons per minute 
for the entire length of both tubes, which 
is well below the quantity of water pumped 
in many of the deep mines of E urope. 

The French half of the work is naturally 
divided into two sections, the first of which 
includes the station and ‘approach and the 
first four miles and a half of tunnel, which 

can be drained through the existing shaft. 
The construction plans contemplate build- 
ing the remainder of the French section by 
first driving the drainage tunnel, from 
which three cross-tunnels will be excavated 
to the line of the main tunnels. 

Tunnelling machines modelled on that 
invented by Colonel Beaumont and 
thoroughly tried out on the British side 
will be used to drive both the main tunnels 
and the 10 ft. drainage tunnels. It is 
expected from the past performance of this 
machine that a progress of 3.7 miles per 
year can be made for each machine in use, 
provided the soil can be disposed of. With 
all the headings working, this would 
require the transportation of 4,400 tons of 
material daily through the section of drain- 
age tunnel next the shaft. The French 
engineers expect to accomplish this with 
an electric railway of 2ft. gauge (presum- 
ably double track), over which 100 train 
movements a day in each direction will be 


necessary. This estimate also allows for 
transporting in and out 1,200 workmen 
daily. A very large shaft will be necessary 


to accommodate hoisting equipment 
capable of raising material to the surface 
at this rate. Experience indicates that the 
shaft on the French side will be difficult to 
sink, and it is expected that the pneumatic 
process, grouting or freezing, or perhé ips a 
combination of all three, will be required. 

Based on this estimate of progress in the 
headings, it would take three years to drive 
the drainage gallery to the centre of the 
Channel. In the meantime work would 
have started, at some of the four points of 
attack provided for, on the main tunnels. 
It is expected that by this method the entire 
work can be completed in four years anda 
half or five years. The work on the British 
half of the tubes will be carried out on 
much the same lines, although the con- 
struction scheme for this half of the work 
has not yet been gone into so thoroughly 
as that for the French side. 


Cost and Revenue. 

Although it is estimated that the cost of 
the project would exceed £400,000 per 
mile, a figure not approached by any other 
tunnel in Europe, it is believed that the 
operating revenue to be derived from the 
enterprise would make it a profitable one 
from the outset. If terminal facilities 
could be provided to load them, it would 
be possible to move 144 troop trains a day 
in one direction. If 1,600-ton goods trains 
were hauled, a possible volume of 225,000 
tons a day could be handled on the same 
basis. As the most recent estimate of Sir 
Douglas Fox places the cost of the English 
half of the tunnel at more’ than £6,000,000, 


and as Albert Sartiaux estimates that the 
French half can be built for about the same 
amount, the net annwal revenue from such 
maximum traffic at prevailing rates would 
represent a large fraction of this estimate 
for the entire cost of the project. 

To be on the safe side, M. Sartiaux has 
supposed that the entire construction cost 
will amount to £16,000,000, and has made 
a conservative estimate of the proportion 
of the present goods and passenger traffic 
across the Channel which would be diverted 
to the new line. On this basis 440 to 550- 
ton trains would be the standard for goods 
trafic, and fifteen goods and passenger 
trains would run each day in each direc- 


tion. The net revenue on this traffic 
would yield 5 to 7 per cent. on the sum 
invested. 


The tunnel, if constructed, would have a 
far-reaching effect in cementing French 
and English commercial relations. It 
would reduce by five hours and a half the 


best running time that can be done at 
present. The most important saving, how- 


ever, would probably prove to be the elimi- 
nation of the double transfer from rail to 
water and back to rail, which is necessary 
at present, and a saving in the time 
required for the transit of goods shipments 
probably much greater than the saving in 
passenger traffic. 


THE WORK AND THE COMMERCE 
OF TO-MORROW.* 


BY F. E. WENTWORTH-SHIELDS, 
M. Inst. C.E. 


(Concluded from page 266, No. 1,144.) 

Considering next the relations between 
the workman and his employer, even 
if the workman is scientifically taught 
his trade, in order that he — shall 
increase his efficiency to the utmost, it is 
necessary to gain his goodwill, and _ this, 
perhaps, is the most difficult problem of 
all. A paper full of interest on this subject 
was read by Sir William Lever at Man- 


chester a month ago. Its author is well 
known for the large amount of time and 
thought and money he has spent on the 


welfare of his workmen, and his remarks 
are therefore worthy of special attention. 
He points out that the old idea that 
labour is merely the paid tool of capital 
has got to go, and that the attitude of 
obstinacy and distrust shown by working 
men towards their employers will not be 
changed merely by giving them higher 
wages and better conditions of life. They 
have shown that under certain circum- 
stances they are capable of high ideals and 
of great self-sacrifice. This has been 
remarkably evident in the way they have 
fought for their country, although many 
have not as yet applied this spirit of self- 
sacrifice to the ordinary work of commer- 
cial production. This he thinks is largely 
due to the fact that they have been looked 
upon as machines rather than as human 
beings. The arrangement under which all 
profits or losses go to capital is not a 
healthy one, and ignores the psychology 
of the workman. He suggests that in 
every industrial concern there ought to be 

. ladder from the humblest position to a 
ey on the board of management, and that 
both profits and losses should be fairly 
divided. On both sides there must be give 
and take. Capital must not expect labour 
to give up trade unions and the privilege 
of grumbling for better conditions, and 
labour must not expect capital to give up 
control and discipline. In a word, he 


* Presidential Address to the Concrete Institute. 
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advocates co-partnership, and deplores the 
fact that trade unions have opposed it. 
He regards it, not merely as a system for 
producing high wages and large profits, 
but as a spirit which will humanise thx 
relations between man and man, and which 
by combining the democratic with the 
individualistic attributes of human nature 
will result, not only in higher total earn 
ings but in greater efficiency, happier life, 
and improved mental c onditions, 


Banking Factlities: 

The provision of capital for new under 
takings is a matter in which, perhaps, a 
few of our members can assist, but, none 
the less, if is of very great importance to 
us, since the engineer and _ architect, 
Benelli speaking, control its expendi 
ture, and I need make no apology for 


alluding to it here. It is far from 
satisfactory to learn that out of 
£250,000,000 subscribed in this country 
to capital issues in 1912, less than 


£50,000,000 was invested at home. 
the war, however, an _ extraordinary 
number of new factories have been 
started, and after it is over we shall pro 
bably find that the relative importance of 
our various industries will have altered 
somewhat, and we shall be called upon to 


During 


produce many articles for which we have 
hitherto been dependent upon foreign 
countries, and also to sell to new 


customers. Whether as a nation we sha 
be able to meet this demand will depend 
to a large extent upon what facilities can 
be given for the finding of capital for new 


ventures. Such capital will be required, 
not only for starting new factories and 
business concerns, but also for. financing 
sales to possible customers lik the 
Russians and the Italians, who are accus 
tomed to ask for a periods of credit. 
The facilities offered by our ‘ee sh banks 
in the way of providing mon for such 
undertakings have been severe se criticise 
by many authorities, and notably by 
Messrs. Farrow and Crotch in a little book 


which they have recently published, callec 


“The Coming Trade War.” The y com 
pare our modern banks very unfavourably 
with the so-called German system, anc 
again with the Scotch banks of the 


eighteenth century, which, they say, did 
so much to assist the extraordinary com- 
mercial and industrial development of that 
country two hundred years ago. The 
authors point out that we need a banking 
svstem which shall favour, not the richest 
consumers but the largest employers of 
labour, which, by giving cash discounts 
under suitable safeguards, shall enable ou 
merchants and manufacturers to sell in 
countries where long credit is required, and 
which shall further assist them with all 
kinds of information. 

In response to such criticism, the Board 


of Trade has appointed a strong committee, 
with Lord Farringdon as chairman, to 
report on the matter, and they have recom- 


mended that a “ British Trade Bank” be 
established under Royal Charter, with a 
capital of £10,000,000. This bank is not 
to rival, but to supplement, the work ot 


our existing banks, and is therefore not to 
accept deposits at call or short notice. On 
the other hand, it is to issue credits to 
British merchants and manufacturers at 
home and abroad, even accepting risks, 
when satisfied that the expenditure is 
likely to be productive. It is to provide 
capital for extension of plant, or amalga 
mation of works, or carrying out 
contracts. It will provide cash in cases 
where sales are made to foreign buyers 
who want long credit. Best of all, it is to 
organise an information bureau, which 
will collect facts about the status of foreign 
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firms, new business openings, etc., and 
which will examine industrial projects. 
rhis information will be at the disposal, 
not only of its customers, but also of 
Chambers of Commerce and other banks. 
While independent of Government con- 
trol, it is to receive recognition and 
assistance from all British Embassies and 
Legations, and to act as agent to the 
Government in cases where they decide to 
assist. certain “key” industries, which 
must have public funds to bring them into 
existence. 

Even those who are not financial experts 
can see a good many difficulties in success- 
fully organising such an institution, but it 
seems to be agreed that a bank to which 
the assistance of trade will be a primary 
obiect, and the making of safe dividends 
secondary, is a national need and will make 
for national economy. 


Industrial Consuls. 


It will be noticed that the report of Lord 
Farringdon’s Committee, which has just 
been quoted, develops a suggestion, which 
has been made elsewhere, that instead of 
denending so largely, as we do at present, 
on our Consular service for information 
about foreign markets, we should estab- 
lish a similar service organised by and 1or 
British men of business. It is certainly 
notorious that our Consular staff in the 
past has consisted largely of men who, 
whatever their other qualifications may be, 
know little or nothing of commerce. It is 
also notorious that many of them were 
unsalaried foreigners, and therefore men 
without any inducement to encourage 
British trade. It has been stated that 
before the war, out of 653 unsalaried 
Consular representatives 268, or 45 per 
cent., were foreigners, and that these 
included forty-four Germans and 
Austrians. It would certainly seem that, 
whether employed by the Government or 
by such an institution as the British Trade 
Bank; such representatives should be 
British-born and men with good business 
training. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note what has been done by the 
American Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, a description of which was 
recently given in an American magazine 
hy Mr. W. C. Redfield, the Secretary of 
Commerce to the United States. He tells 
how the Bureau recently secured to a big 
smelting and refining company the busi- 
ness of smelting Bolivian tin ores which 
hitherto had all been treated in Europe. 
It also succeeded in getting the Spanish 
tax on American coal withdrawn, with the 
result that exports to Spain were largely 
increased. kurther, it secured contracts 
for American firms in Norway, Rumania, 
and Africa. It has ten commercial attachés 
in various capitals, all of whom are trained 
business men, and who speak the language 
of the country in which they live, and who 
spend their whole time in building up 
American trade. It also engages a large 
staff of travellers, who specialise in certain 
industries. Before setting out on their 
journeys, these travellers consult the 
principals of the industry they are to 
represent as to what they can supply, and 
while on their journey they communicate 
constantly with them through the Bureau, 
obtain samples of what is needed abroad, 
learn the special difficulties that have to 
be encountered, find out the methods of 
their competitors, and on their return see 
the manufacturers at home and give to 
them all the information they have 
acauired, It is interesting to note, too, 
that this Bureau of Commerce not only 
publishes frequent up-to-date reports, but 
also owns and manages the American 


Bureau of Standards, whose magnificent 
work in industrial research is more or Jess 
known to us. 

I do not wish to suggest that British 
manufacturers have been wholly idle in 
this matter. For instance, the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers and the 
British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
which together provide about 95 per cent. 
of the total British export of cement (which 
in 1913 amounted to 750,000 tons), main- 
tain permanently a representative in South 
America, where before the war a large 
market was keenly competed for with 
Germany. The representative in question 
is a trained chemist and works manager 
and good linguist. The same firms also 
send representatives to Australasia and 


India, and have organised works in 
British Columbia, Mexico, and South 
Africa. Such enterprise is highly 


commendable, but it is evident that only 
verv large and wealthy firms can manage 
to keep such an efficient travelling staff, 
and that if British industries generally are 
to be enabled to sell their goods steadily 
new markets must be found for them by 
some organisation encouraged and assisted 
by the Government. It must be remem- 
bered that the Government is to all intents 
and purposes a third partner in every 
business concern. Since the war excess 
profits have been taxed to the extent of 60 
per cent., and even before the war incomes 
which were mostly derived from commer- 
cial profits were heavily taxed. Probably 
such taxation is just, but in return the 
Government should see to it that no 
essential industrv lacks capital or a market 
for its productions. 


The New Jdeals. 


A glance at our past year’s work will 
illustrate our interest in economy in the 
best sense. We have had six general 
meetings, at which stimulating and 
thoughtful papers have been read and 
discussed. Our Standing and_ Joint 
Committees have met regularly to solve 
such problems as the promotion of research 
work, the establishment of right relations 
between architect and engineer, ‘he 
standardisation of measurements, advice 
about the methods of executing concrete 
work, and the correct interpretation of the 
laws relating to steel-framed buildings. All 
these matters represent an endeavour to 
introduce economy in building, and when 
it 1s remembered that building is one of 
our largest industries, and that one-tenth 
part of the nation’s industrial output 
consists of buildings and _ engineering 
structures, it will be realised how impor- 
tant is the work which lies before a society 
like ours. 

Again, we have seen that the Great War 
has taught us that to be fruitful our 
economy must include and be inspired by 
the spirit of co-operation. Our indi- 
vidualism has been a source of immense 
national strength to us, and I hope we 
shall never lose it. But we must also 
cultivate the spirit of mutual service 
between the State and the civilian, 
between employer and workman, between 
one profession and another. Among the 
members of professions we must include 
the manufacturers and traders, the cap- 
tains of industry, from whom we expect 
great things at this time. The learned 
professions have been inclined in the past 
to look down on such men because, they 
said, their first object was to make profits. 
But why should it be their first object to 
make profits? Ruskin long ago pointed 
out that the merchant’s first object should 
be to provide for his country, and that he 
should be ready, like a soldier, to die in the 
attempt to carry out this object if needs 


be. This may sound too good to be true, 
but I venture to say that it is right, and 
that we must expect all our merchants and 
manufacturers to take this view. The best 
of them have always done so. Our country 
will not keep the high place she has 
regained among the nations unless they 
do. 

The war has had cruel and terrible 
results. There is not one of us who has 
not felt the sting of its destructive power. 
But, strangely enough, this fearful thing 
has opened our eyes, and has made us see 
many truths which had become dim. It 
has shown us a vision of what England 
and the British Empire can and must 
attain, and every man and every society 
of men must bear its part in realising the 
new ideal. Among those who will help to 
realise it will, I doubt not, be numbered 
the Concrete Institute. 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY. 


Mr. Henry Eustace Adams. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Henry 
Eustace Adams, the younger son of the 
late Mr. Robert Adams, and a member of 
the well-known firm of inventors and 
engineers, of Emerald Street, E.C., has 
recently died at the base hospital in France, 
of wounds received in action early in July, 
on the Somme. Mr. H. E. Adams joined 
the Rifle Brigade in September, 1914, 
after several unsuccessful applications to 
the Royal Engineers and the Royal Artil- 
lery, whose ranks were at that time filled. 
While at the front he was temporarily 
attached to the Royal Engineers, and on 
account of his valuable work, which in- 
cluded surveys and plans of certain sectors 
for headquarters, the authorities had de- 
cided that he should be transferred to that 
corps, for which it was found he had very 
special qualifications and was strongly re- 
commended. He was thirty-eight years 
of age, greatly esteemed among his friends 
for his fine personal qualities,,a man of 
uncommon talents, a very versatile and 
thorough scholar, greatly devoted to the 
study of the mathematical sciences, in 
which he was brilliantly informed, and was 
no less thorough in the study of philology, 
both Classical and Oriental. He acted as 
French interpreter for his battalion. 

Mr. H. E. Adams was educated at the 
City of London School and London Uni- 
versity, and was apprenticed to a well- 
known firm of city architects. He entered 
for and passed the Intermediate Examina- 


THE LATE MR. H. E. ADAMS. 


tion of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and subsequently, at his father’s 
desire, he entered his business, where his 
assistance in this direction was greatly 
valued. It may be added that as an archi- 
tectural and engineering draughtsman he 
possessed outstanding abilities. 

He remained for fifteen weeks at the 
base hospital, where his fortitude and 
patience during a crucial experience won 
for him the warm regard and admiration 
of the officers and staff, whose devoted 
attentions deserve to be recorded. 

Recently a letter has been received from 
one of his comrades which throws some 
new light on the circumstance s Which ulti- 
mately led to his death :—“ It can honestly 
be said that he sacrificed his own life with 
a thought of saving others. We had been 
carrying bombs, etc., up to the front line, 
a small party of about eight, and we suc- 
ceeded in getting through a terrible bar- 
rage safely to our destination. We were 
told to take shelter in the front line for a 
time. It was then he got hit by a piece of 
shrapnel. As things did not get any 
better we were told to make our way back, 
and, of course, take Mr. Adams with us, 
but he absolutely refused to let us do so, 
saying he did not want to jeopardise our 
young lives in attempting to save his. We 
were all so sorry to~leave him, for he was 
highly respected by us all, and he was 
always looked upon as our adviser owing 
to his superior knowledge on almost every- 
thing possible to think of. We all appre- 
ciated him very much, as we knew he had 
made a far greater sacrifice than any of us 
in coming up to fight for the great cause ; 
also, he was always most anxious to do 
anything in his power for our comfort.” 

It has since been ascertained that Mr. 
Adams remained under a terrible shell fire 
for about sixteen- hours before he was 
removed. 


Remembrance: 


At Wimereux a winding w ay doth find 

At last a little hilltop’s hallowed bound 

All walled about, whence you may list th 
sound : i 

Of an eternal requiem on the wind, 

And look afar with vision unconfined 

On sea, and distant cliffs with glory 
crowned, 

Where England looks toward this holy 
ground 

Of those w ho sailed that deep to sacrifice. 

With reverence come and enter at the gate 

Through which were borne our well- 
belov ed dead 

Unto their rest in Honour’s dear estate, 

Beneath the Calvary and the arms out- 
spread. ; 

Here rank on rank they lie, and side by 
side, / 

Companions of their Captain crucified. 

i a aes 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Architectural Association. 

A meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at No. 37, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, on Mond: ry,. Decem- 
ber 4, the president, Mr. ee: Gres’ R: 
Mackenzie, occupying the chair. The fol- 
lowing elections to membership — were 
announced : Messrs. P. R.. Udwadia,. A. 
H. Basto, Rowland Tillett, C. E. ‘Cat, 
C. M. Master, E.. B. Morley. The: chair- 


‘man. announced the Council’s nominations 


for hon. treasurer and ordinary member of 
Council, to fill the present vacancies: 
Hon. treasurer, Mr. Horace Farquharson ; 
ordinary member of Council, Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott. As there were no further 


nominations forthcoming they were de- 
clared elected. The meeting then ter- 
minated. 


Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was 
held at 31, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
The president, Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, 
R.H.A., presided. The statement of 
accounts showed the Institute in a strong 
financial position. Mr. W. Kaye-Perry, 
B.E., F.R.1.B.A., was elected preside nt for 
the ensuing three years, and Mr. C. A. 
Orpen, B.E., F.R.I.B.A., as vice-president. 
The following were elected on the Council 
for the year 1917: H. Allberry, R. H. 
Byrne, I.G- (Hicks; A; Hill) A. G. C. 
Millar, G. L. O’Connor, W. A. Scott, G. P. 
Sheridan, J. H. Webb. Messrs. Edwin 
Bradbury and L. B. H. Deane were elected 
hon. auditors. Mr. Geo. O’Neill was 
elected a member of the Institute. 


W akefield and District Master Builders’ 
Association. 

The annual meeting of this Association 
was held at the Bull Hotel, Mr. T. Craggs 
president) being in the chair. Mr. Craggs 
proposed the election of Mr. Sam Hall as 
president for the ensuing year. Mr. T. 
Lee, in seconding the proposition, referred 
to the good work done by Mr. Hall as a 
member of the Yorkshire Executive Coun- 
cil of Building Trade Employers. The re- 
solution was unanimously carried. In 
taking the chair Mr. Hall warmly thanked 
the members for his election. The other 
officers were elected as follows : Vice-pre- 
sidents, Messrs. T. Craggs, G. Crook, A. 
Turner, and H. B. Steel; committee, 
Messrs. T. Lee, J. W. Bramham, J. 
Pashley, A. C. Green, J. T. Binks, G. 
Blakey, H. Blackburn, H. Bastow, F. 
Judge, W. Newton, and J. C. Turner; re- 
presentatives on Yorkshire Federation 
Council, the President, Messrs. J. W. 
Bramham, A. Turner, and A. C. Green; 
secretary, Mr. J. Beaumont. 


Ipswich Master Builders’ Association. 

At a special meeting of the members of 
the above, held at the Crown and Anchor 
Hotel, the president (Mr. Charles Green) 
announced that he had a pleasant duty to 
perform—to present to their treasurer and 
secretary (Mr. Charles Borrett) a framed 
address, signed by all the members of the 
Association, on the occasion of his fiftieth 
year of married life. He had been their 
treasurer and secretary for many years, 
and had been a member of the Association 
since its formation. 


Architects’ and Surveyors 
Soctety. 

The fifth annual general meeting of the 
above Society was held at the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Tuesday, December 5, Mr. 
A. G. R. Mackenzie, president of the 
Architectural. Association, occupying the 
chair, in the absence of the president of 
the Society, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
Pit ibaa) Mire ba Ie OX erbury,. the 
secretary, presented the report of the com- 
mittee for the year ended June 30 last. 
This showed that the membership of the 
Society had steadily increased during the 
year, and that the general success of the 
Society experienced in previous years had 
been maintained. Fifty-nine sickness 
claims and thirty-one maternity claims 
were paid during the year. The Society 
had obtained sanatoria benefit for three 
members, and had arranged for consulta- 
tion with a specialist for two other 
members. About 1,000 members were 


Approved 
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serving in the Army. A number had been 
discharged on account of wounds and ill- 
ness, and it had been the practice of the 
Scciety to do its utmost to see that they 
obtained every benefit due to them. : 

We are glad to note the progressive pro 
sperity of this exceedingly useful society, 
and we hope to be able to record, in the 
near future, the very considerable expan- 
s10n of its operations. 


OBITUARY. 


Wier iS. Chesterton, Fs li. MS a 

Mr. Frank Sydney Chesterton, whose 
death we regret to announce, was a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Chesterton 
and Sons, of Cheapside, London, E.C. Hi 
was born in 1876, and educated at St. 
Paul’s School. He won the competition 


for a design for a memorial to Old 


Paulines who fell in the South African 
War, and was the architect of many 
houses, flats, and business premises in 


Kensington, where he virtually rebuilt 
Hornton Street. In collaboration with Mr. 
John Duke Coleridge he built Hornton 
Court, comprising about forty-five separate 
flats, besides business premises. For s 
com paratively young a man, he had done 
an enormous amount of work. 


Fohn Flebb, F.RI.B.A 
(Retzred ). 

Mr. John Hebb, who has died at 
Brighton at the age of eighty-three, had 
served as a member of the Literature 
Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., of 
which he became an Associate in 1868 and 
a Fellow in 1882, retiring in 1902, a year 
after his retirement from the post ‘of chief 
assistant architect to the London County 
Council. At one time he was a frequent 
contributor to this Journal. 

Monee. Ly Fenkins. 

The late Mr. J. L. Jenkins, Maesteg, 
whose death occurred recently, was note d 
in the Mid-Glamorgan districts for his ex- 
cellent work as a stone carver. Many 
examples of his skill are to be seen on the 
principal. buildings at Bridgend and 


Maesteg. It was he who did the carving 
on the London City and Midland and 


the London and Provincial Banks at Bridg- 
end, the Dunraven Hotel, Bridgend, and 
the new Town Hall at Maesteg. One of 
the most recent works he completed was 
a life-size medallion of Mr. D. Lloyd 
George, the Prime Minister, which was 
modelled in clay and cast in plaster of 
Paris. 
Mr. Alfred Corby. 

Mr. Alfred Corby, who died at the age 
of seventy-two, at his residence, 33, 
Goldington Road, Bedford, was the only 
son of Mr. John Corby, who about 1850 
established at Bedford the well-known 
business of John Corby and Son, builders 
and contractors. Upon his father’s death 
he became principal of the firm, and until 
the last retained his interest in the busi- 
ness, though leaving the active manage- 
ment in the hands of his only son, Mr. 
A. J. Corby, during the last ten years. 
During an honoured business career hi 
carried out considerable contracts for public 
authorities in town and country, and for 
various Government Departments, besides 
erecting many business premises and 
private residences in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, during the period of Bedford’s 
greatest development, about two decades 
ago. For some years he was president of 
the Master Builders’ Association. 
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THE SCOTTISH TENEMENT 
QUESTION. 


At a general meeting of the Governors 
of George Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, 
Sir Andrew McDonald, in presenting a 
report on the Scottish National Congress 
on Town Planning held recently in 
Glasgow, expressed his regret at the recep- 
tion that was given to Sir John Lindsay’s 
suggestion about tenements. The mere 
word, | ne said, created a hullabaloo, which 
it was impossible to understand when 
it was remembered that Sir John Lindsay 
was as anxious as anyone present at the 
congress to improve the housing of the 
people. There was nothing wrong with 
tenements if they were not built in closes, 
if they had plenty of fresh air round about 
them, and if, above all, they were careful 
to limit the number of tenants in each 
tenement. The whole question was as to 
the kind of tenements they approved of. 
Most of the delegates were from England, 
and with them it was nothing but cottages, 
cottages. They had been able to get a 
Scottish committee appointed, and he 
hoped they would be able to get as much 
money as possible. One question which was 
asked at the congress was, where was the 
money to come from? They were pro- 
posing to ask for £20,000,000 for housing 
the people, although some of the delegates 
from the South thought the sum was 
insufficient even for England, and _ that 
Scotland would have to look after herself. 
He would not grudge £20,000,000 for the 
amelioration of the condition of the lower 
strata of the people, but they had other 
important things in hand just now. How- 
ever that might be, the housing problem 
was pressing in Edinburgh, and the Trust 
had about seventy-five acres in Gorgie on 
which they might make a start. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Proposal to Build a New 
Hull. 
At a meeting of the Hull Corporation 
Bridges Committee, Councillor T. Morrill 
gave notice that at the next meeting he 
would raise the question of the construc- 
tion of a new North Bridge. He suggested 
that a scheme ought to be approved in 
order that it might be proceeded with as 
soon after the war as was practicable. 


North Bridge, 


Sanatoria and Damp. 
Consumption is a prevalent disease in 
Great Britain and its seriousness was offi- 


cially realised when the Government under- 


took to construct sanatoria throughout the 
country. Whilst it is essential that 
patients should live in the open air, it is 
equally necessary that they should be pro- 
tected from damp atmospheres. These 
facts were realised in the case of the 
Hawkmoor Sanatorium, where precaution 
against dampness was taken by using 
Pudloed cement, with quite satisfactory 
results. 


Drawings of Indian Architecture. 

A series of drawings of some of the finest 
examples of Indian architecture of about 
the fifteenth and _ sixteenth centuries, 
measured and drawn during his study tours 
by Mr. E. C. Henriques, Government of 
India Scholar in Architecture, will be on 
view at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W., from December 18-31. The drawings 
illustrate the three principal styles of 
Saracenic architecture in India identified 
with the Mogul Dynasty at Agra, in the 


north; the Ahmed-shai Dynasty at Ahme- 
dabad and Champanir, in the west; and 
the Adilshai Dynasty at Bijapur, in the 
south. Some Hindoo examples at 
Rajputana will also be included. 


Changes of Address. 

Messrs. Simplex Concrete Piles, Ltd., 
have removed to 125, Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, the Government having 
commandeered their premisés in Caxton 
House. 


On and after the 15th inst. the address 
of Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd., 
will be 2, Broad Street Place, London, 
E.C. This announcement is accomp: unied 
by a very useful leaflet showing, in a series 
of diagrams, the application of ‘‘ Fiberlic ’ 
to walls and ceilings, and demonstrating 
how readily the material lends itself to 
various decorative effects. A copy of the 
leaflet may be obtained from the above 
address. 

The Latest Design for an Open-atr School. 

The Glasgow School Board, which claims 
to be the pioneer of properly designed 
open-air schools for defective children, “has, 

says the “ Hospital,” taken a further ste pin 
opening a specially constructed school for 
the normal child. Known as the Bernard 
Street Public School, the new institution 
has been designed by Mr. David Maben, 
the School Board’s Master of Works. The 
building is E-shaped, two storeys in height, 
and provides twenty-two ordinary class- 
rooms, each of which accommodates forty 
children and gives 15 sq. ft. to every child. 
In special rooms art, manual work, sewing, 
housewifery, and so on are taught. A 
special unit provides for the medical in- 
spection of the scholars—a noteworthy 
accession. There are also a gymnasium, 
a drill-hall, and last, but luckily, a library. 
In what may be called the bath block a 
series of separate bathing and dressing 
cubicles has been provided, together with 
twenty spray baths. The construction is of 
“ brick built in cement,” with stone facings. 
Each classroom has four north windows, a 
borrowed light on the south, which is fur- 
nished with a loggia, while the entrance is 
by a sliding door 8 ft. wide, which, when 
open, provides an open- air class-room. 
Double-hung windows, communication 
between the blocks by outside corridors, 
open at one side, garden spaces in the play- 
ground, are features of the design. 


Building Work in Aberdeen. 

The plans of the following new buildings 
in Aberdeen have been approved: Addi- 
tional lavatories in connection with the 
Aberdeen Combworks, on the north side of 
Hutcheon Street, for the Aberdeen Comb- 
works Company, Ltd., per Mr. William 5. 
Boice, engineer; reconstruction of stone 
stair, etc., in connection with Broadford 
Works, Maberly Street, for Richards, 
Ltd., per Messrs. Wilson and Walker 
architects; dwelling-house on the west side 
of Clifton Road, for Messrs. Joseph 
Shirras and Son, builders, per Mr. George 
Watt, architect; alterations in connection 
with the entrance to wood store on the 
south side of Palmerston Place, for Mr. 
Charles Lyon, boxmaker, per Mr. William 
E. Gauld, architect; smoke kiln on the 
west side of Old Ford Road, for Mr. John 
T. Kindness, fish curer, per Mr. W. E. 
Gauld, architect (amended plan); altera- 
tions and additions in connection with pre- 
mises on the north-east side of York 
Street, for A. Hall and Company, Ltd., 
shipbuilders, per Mr. John Rust, archi- 
tect; additions to shipbuilding premises at 
South Esplanade (East) for John Lewis 
and Sons, Ltd., shinbuilders. per Messrs. 
Sutherland and George, architects. 


TRADE AND CRAFT, 


Incandescent Electric Lamp Handbooks. 
We have received from the B.T.H. Co., 
Ltd., of Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames 
ae i.C., a copy of their Handbook 
No. first of a series of incandescent 
aa handbooks they are issuing. It gives 
a great deal of useful information and “data 
regarding Mazda lamps of both vacuum 
and half-watt types, suitable for general 
iHumination, train lighting, projector 
work, etc., etc. <A glossary of technical 
terms used in connection with glow lamps 
is a useful feature of this first handbook, 
which gives in addition rules and terms for 
the sale of Mazda lamps to private con- 
sumers, trade users, and re-sellers. All 
the forms of standard lighting lamps fali- 
ing under the heading of ‘Gr oup I. are illus- 
trated to scale, accompanied by the fusest 
details as to size, type of cap, efficiency, 
wattage, voltage range, illuminating out- 
put in lumens, standard packing, quanti- 
ties, etc. Diagrams are also included 
showing full-size illustrations of the various 
styles of caps fitted to lamps in Group I 


Hospital and Sanitary Fittings. 

Messrs. Mellowes and Co., Ltd., of 26, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, where they 
have opened a newly equipped showroom, 
have just issued, very opportunely, an 
admirably illustrated catalogue of hospital 
and sanitary fittings. These include 
several types of waterclosets—combined 
urinal and slop closet ; washdown cantilever 
w.c., with clear space beneath; natent 
low-down pattern syphonic w.c. ; improved 
bidets; lavatories and baths of various 
special forms; sinks; mortuary slabs; and 
post-mortem tables. These, and other 
sanitary fittings, can be inspected at 
Messrs. Mellowes’s showrooms. 


DUCAL MANSIONS AS MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 


It is announced at Chester, says a 
correspondent, that the Duke of West- 
minster has offered Eaton Hall to the 
nation as a military hospital for officers for 
or duration of the war, and that the offer 

has been accepted. The War Office is 
taking over the hall and the stables, but not 
the extensive gardens. Provision will be 
made for 250 beds. Grosvenor House, 
London, it is stated, is also to become a 
military hospital. Eaton Hall, the mag- 
nificent Cheshire seat of the Duke of 
Westminster, is a modern building, the 
fourth that has been erected on the site. 
It was designed by the late Mr. A. Water- 
house, R.A., and was erected in 1867 and 
succeeding years. The seventeenth-century 
gates and iron railings surrounding the 
courtyard remain. Rising above the great 
building i is a clock tower, 175 ft. in height, 
with twenty-eight bells. Eaton Hall con- 
tains many fine apartments. The library 
is 92 ft. in length. 

Grosvenor House, his Grace’s town resi- 
dence, dates from about a century ago, but 
has been much altered. The picture 
gallery, which contains the famous Rubens 
paintings, has been built out from the west 
of the house. The open stone screen on the 
Upper Grosvenor Street frontage was 
added in 1842. This is perhaps the most 
familiar to the public of all the great 
London mansions, owing to the many occa- 
sions on which it has been lent for 
philanthropic and other gatherings. 
Among its priceless collection of pictures 
are Gainsboraugh’s “ Blue Boy” and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's “ Mrs. Siddons.” 


) HOUSING CONFERENCE IN 
LEEDS. 

A conferesce of representatives of local 
‘authorities in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Not- 
dnghamshire, and North Lincolnshire was 
opened at the Leeds Town Hall on Decem- 
ver 14 to consider the preparation of hous- 
ing and town-planning schemes to be put 
into operation at the close of the war. The 
sonference, which was largely attended, 
was under the auspices of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, the 
chairman of which (Mr. Harold Shaw- 
eross, Rochdale) presided. 

The Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. E. 
George Arnold), in welcoming the confer- 
ence to the city, said that the struggle for 
existence, whether in the conditions pro- 
duced by the war or in normal times, de- 
manded that our people should live under 
the best possible conditions in order that 
they might have healthy and happy lives 
‘and that we might maintain our position 
among the nations. Leeds had put for- 
ward five schemes for town-planning areas 
containing nearly 5,000 acres, and the pre- 
paration of those schemes was being dealt 
with as quickly as possible. Leeds had 
‘spent several millions on street improve- 
ments and the removal of unhealthy areas, 
redeeming the errors and shortcomings of 
ithe past, and the city was not likely to 
wish to develop further on anything 
approaching the old ill-regulated lines. 


The Chairman read a memorandum on 
“The Preparation of Housing Schemes to 
be Placed in Operation at the End of the 
War.”’ He said it would not do for us 
to be as ill-prepared for peace as we were 
for war. Whatever Government was in 
power at the end of the war we must not 
be fobbed off with the old excuse that there 
Was no money for housing. The money 
necessary for that purpose must be found, 
no matter what it cost. The problem of 
how to provide a sufficient supply of work- 
men’s dwellings in the future was twofold 
—(1) the provision at the close of the war 
‘of houses in adequate numbers throughout 
ithe country in those places where the need 
for them was pressing, and where there 
Was unemployment in ‘the building trade 
Owing to men _ retur ning from the war 
‘being thrown upon the labour market; (2) 
the adequate suvvly of houses when those 
crises which might arise as a result of the 
demobilisation of great masses of men had 
been successfully dealt with, and when the 
‘Mormal activities of the nation were 
resumed. 

The cost of building and the rents neces- 
sary to be charged for the new houses had 
gone up enormously, and therefore it 
would be very difficult for private enter- 
prise to build houses in the period imme- 
diately after the war, when capital would 
be scarce, rates of interest high, and the 
cost of the building possibly excessive. For 
another reason private enterprise would 
not be anxious to build houses. The ordi- 
Mary law of supply and demand, which in 
the end governed rent, was at present in 
abeyance, and would not come into play 
until six months after the war. It would 
be .necessary to rely primarily on local 
authorities to fulfil the duty of remedying 
the shortage of houses. 

The exercise of foresight and the pre- 
Paration of housing “schemes was a 
national duty which was second only to 
‘that of winning the war. It was unlikely 
\that at the end of the war the rate of in- 
‘rest at which money could be borrowed 
jin the open market would be less than 6 or 
(7 per cent. It would seem, therefore, to be 
imperative to look to the Government for 
‘the provision of cheap money for the build- 


ing of houses which could be let at rents 
which workmen could afford to pay. In 
urging the Government to _ provide 
420,000,000 for housing schemes a deputa- 
tion from the National Congress has sug- 
gested that in making loans from this 
capital sum the Government should give a 
substantial contribution in the form of 
grants-in-aid. The £20,000,000 would 
enable nearly 100,000 houses to be built. 

It might be urged that it would be better 
to wait until the rates of interest fell and 
the cost of building materials was 
decreased. But to follow such a course 
would be to shirk the performance of a 
national duty of primary importance. It 
must also be remembered that if unemploy- 
ment arose in the building trade at the 
close of the war the loss incurred in regard 
to these housing schemes would be small 
compared with the unproductive expendi- 
ture on a huge seale involved as a result of 
the adoption of hastily prepared schemes 
for relicf, or the expense of keeping men 
in the Army in order to avoid the disorgani- 
sation of industry. Mr. Walter Long had 
already submitted a comprehensive scheme 
to the Government, and it was to be hoped 
that his successor as President of the Local 
Government Board would be equally sym- 
pathetic. 

The Chairman proposed a _ resolution 
urging local authorities to appoint housing 
committees to make inquiries as to the 
needs of their area, and, where there is a 
shortage of housing accommodation for the 
working classes, to select suitable land in 
their area for building houses for the work- 
ing classes, and, where such land is not 
owned by the local authority, secure 
options for the purchase of the same, such 
options to be exercised at the close of the 
war, and to plan out such land on town- 
planning lines, decide upon the types and 
designs of houses to be built, have specifi- 

cations drawn up and, generally, make all 
ae tailed preparations so that when the time 
is opportune after the conclusion of the 
war, tenders can be at once invited and the 
work of building houses started without 
avoidable delay. 

Mr. S. Smethurst, J.P. (past-president 
of the National Feder py of Building 
Trades Employers), in seconding the reso- 
lution, said that local authorities had been 
too tender of the rights of property. They 
had no right to perpetuate unhealthy hous- 
ing conditions any more than to permit the 
sale of bad food. 


In the discussion Mr. C. B. Howdill 
(West Yorkshire Architects’ Association) 
asked the conference to give a lead to local 
authorities in the direction of relaxing un- 
necessary conditions, so that buildings 
could be erected at a reasonable cost either 
by the community or private enterprise. 

Mr. Booth (Hull) urged that housing re- 
formers should rest their case upon its 
merits, not on probable unemployment. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge (secretary of the 
Housing and Town Planning Council) ex- 
pressed the view that after ‘the war rents 
would be high, and there must be general 
recognition of the necessity for a “higher 
standard of wages. But for the action of the 
Government tenants in this country would 
have been paying £6,000,000 a year more 
in rent. 

Mr. Smith (Huddersfield) described what 
had been done at Huddersfield in regard 
to the provision of houses, and said that 
the Corporation were now seeking powel 
to borrow £250,000 for the same purpose. 

An amendment to delete the last three 
words of the resolution, and to add, ‘‘ or 
the building of houses undertaken by the 
local authority without delay,’’ having been 


accepted, the resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 
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DUBLIN REBUILDING. 


Further Government Amendments. 

further Government amendments to 
the Dublin Reconstruction Bill have been 
printed in the Parliamentary papers. 

The definition of owne rship in Clause 3, 
dealing with loans, is to be “ under a lease 
for lives or years renewable for ever, or a 
lease for a term,” and in Clause 4, with 
regard to loans secured by charging Ee 
it is proposed that any interest instead « 
any inferior one, as formerly, may, by he 
Land Judge’s order, be charged with re pay- 
ment of the advance and interest. The 
registration of the Order is also sought to 
be dispensed with, and a sub-section is to 
be omitted as to the Corporation exercise 
of remedies, a new sub-section being pro- 
posed giving the Land Judge power to ap 
portion li ibility for any charge or encum- 
brance affecting any other lands or inte 
rests as well as the interest charged, or pro- 
posed to be charged, and to provide for 
such contribution as between the lands and 
interests lable, and such adjustments of 
rights and liabilities (including indemni- 
ties) as appear equit ae. 

The Land Judge is to be given all such 
powers and jurisdiction as are vested in 
or exercised by the High or any Division 
Court or Judge under any enactments or 
rules applied for the purposes stated by 
rules made under the section ; and he may 
review, rescind, or vary any Order without 
right of appeal. 

Che Judicial Commissioner or any other 
Supreme Court Judge nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor may, during the absence 
of the Land Judge, act as such, and 
pan nts may be made between the 

Land Judge and the Judicial Commis- 
sioner for the performance by officers of 
the Land Commission in cases of urgency 
of any duties. 

For enforcing a charging Order the 
Corporation may exercise all powers and 
remedies conferred on mortgagees by the 
Conveyancing Acts, which shall a pply as 
if the Order were a mortgage by deed. 
The Corporation shall keep a register of 
all charging Orders under Local ‘Govern- 
ment Board regulations, and the registra- 
tion shall be in substitution for registra- 
tion, under any enactment relating to 
registration, and the Order and charge 
created shall be exempt from any such en 
actments, accordingly. 

The regulations may provide for the 
register being open for inspection, and for 
the issue of certificates as to Orders regis- 
tered and as to entries with respect to any 
specified land or interest ; prescribe fees 
for inspection or certificates, and the 
method in which they are to be applied and 
accounted for; and define the duties of 
Corporation officers in connection with the 
register, and impose penalties for breaches 
or neglect of duties. 

Mr. Duke defines “Land Judge” and 
“Judicial Commissioners” and proposes 
to add to the second last clause that 
Article 32 of the Schedule to the Local 
Government (Application of Enactments) 
Order, 1898 so far as it relates to local in- 
quiries shall apply, as it does for the pur- 
pose of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898. He also proposes to amend 
the title of the Act so as to read 
“Emergency Provisions” instead of 
“ Emergency Powers”; and in the 
schedule Mr. Duke seeks to make it 
permissive instead of mandatory for the 
Local Government Board, if, within “ one 
month after publication of the Order no 
objection to it has been presented by a 
person interested in the land, or if such 
objection has been withdrawn to confirm 
the Order without further inquiry.” 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerate 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of 
we are able to announce that ‘“ The Weekly Nett 


than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) is. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


AS Clerk of Works or General Foreman. Trade, 
carpenter and joiner. Used to Government work— 
huts, munition buildings, and hospitals. Town or 
country.—B., 5, Stracey Road, Harlesden, INVA 
at es Se See eee msi 

BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engagement. 
Good manager. Excellent references. Used to W.O, 
and public contracts. Carpenter and joiner. Town, 
country, or abroad. Good timekeeper.—Foot, Lacey 
Green, Princes Risboro’, Bucks. 933 


BUILDER’S General Foreman disengaged. Com- 
petent, reliable, good draughtsman, and manager 
of men. Excellent references.—C. W., 6, Roland 
Road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman (disengaged) requires 
situation; just completed large munition contract ; 
thoroughly practical in carrying out all classes of 
building contracts; excellent references ; town or 
country.—G., 112, College-place, London, N.W. 


BRICKWORK Wanted by rod or job; pointing, old 
or new; good references if required—A, Odden, 18, 
Carlyle-road, South Ealing. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted by the rod or 
lump, New or old pointing. Or as Working Fore- 
man. ‘Town or country. Good references,—Address, 
M., 38, Clifton Gardens, High Road, Chiswick, W. 


CARPENTER’S Work wanted. Labour only. Just 
completed Government contract. Good references.— 
A., 89, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


CLERK of Works (above military age) desires en- 
gagement; twenty-five years’ first-class experience ; 
excellent testimonials and references London and 
country architects —W. P., Oaklea, Priest-lane, Shen- 
field, Essex. 930 


EVENING Employment required by West End 
builder and decorator’s Clerk ; 30, well up in ledgers, 
P.C. accounts, time-sheets, invoices, etc; disengaged 
from six o’clock.—Write X., 44, Stonehill-road, Gun- 
nersbury, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; new or 
alterations, or hutments; town or country; first- 
class references from past and present employers ; 
trade, carpenter; age 43; abstainer.—H., 73, Mon- 
tague-road, Leytonstone, E. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs; anaglyptas leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions; panelling and special designs; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton, 8.W. 


PLUMBER (Practical) wants work; well up in latest, 
sanitary arrangements and fitting, new or jobbing; 
first-class references——Plumber, 14, William-street, 
Hampstead-road, N.W. 


PLUMBER (Registered) wants work by price or 
schedule; good references.—Plumber, 47, Bramah- 
road, Brixton, 8.W. 


STUDENT R.1.B.A. (26), eight years’ London ex- 
perience, requires situation, Invalided out of Army. 
Contract and detail drawings, specifications, measur- 
ing, plotting, etc. Good draughtsman and colourist. 
Excellent references. Salary 45s. 934 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
Road, 8.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WAR-TIME Assistance (temporary or occasional) 
“offered by advertiser, Wide experience, Building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimating, 
supervision, etc.—Field, 29, Harvard Mansions, 
Clapham Junction, 


WORKING Foreman Painter seeks re-engagement. 
or would take piece-work. Large or small quantities. 
—H. H., 42, Brunner Road, Walthamstow. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S Manager wanted immediately, in the 
Midlands, who can organise and superintend large 
building contract; must have first-class experience 
and be capable of taking entire charge; experience 
in factory work essential; over military age.—Apply, 
with full details and references, stating salary ex- 
pected, to Box No, 7723, c.o. A. J. Wilson & Co., 
Ltd., 154, Clerkenwell-road, London, E.C. 936 


BUILDERS’ General Foreman (Bricklayer by trade 
preferred), required at once.—Apply William S. Blay, 
Ltd., Government Contractors, Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, 


DRAUGHTSMAN and Tracer wanted for reinforced 
concrete work,—Apply Christiani and Nielsen, 25, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 931 


WANTED (Permanency), good all-round Writer, 
Grainer, and General Decorator.—Cooke Bros., New- 
bury. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
iducational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 


SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 

Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 

of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


WANTED, one secondhand compound or lattice 
cirder, about 57 feet long, and also one ditto about 
41 feet; full particulars—Hawtin, Contractor, 
Northampton. 937 


POLING boards, selected lengths and thicknesses, 
best quality and full measure, also scaffold boards, 
putlogs, scantlings, deals, batten and _ boards; 
lowest wharf prices—C. H. Glover and Co., Ltd., 
Importers, Hatcham Saw Mills, Old Kent Road, 8.8. 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition. Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, 8.W. Tel. 7086 Victoria. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
i for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, andj highly Successful 
Method by , 

Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr, Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize- 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 

the Leeds Technical School). 

The 3, and the 15, months’ §.I. Courses commence 
in January, Past successes include:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prise. 


is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
d below are framed upon the lowest possible 
‘Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within 


a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
Sale ef The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Direction of the Debenture Holders. 


TO GEMENT MANUFACTURERS, MUNITION | 
MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 


THE EMPIRE pee WORKS 


aD 
THE BRITANNIA CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF VALUABLE NEARLY NEW — 
MACHINERY, STOCK, STORES AND PLANT. 


Messrs. PRALL AND PRALL will SELL by AUCTION | 
on the Premises as above, on WEDNESDAY, | 
DECEMBER 20th, 1916, and day following, at ll 
o'clock precisely on each day, the 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY, | 
PLANT, STOCK AND STORES, comprising :-— i 


“wo 180-h.p, TWIN GAS ENGINES with SUCTION | 
GAS PLANTS by Hornsby and Sons, two 440 to | 
450 volt DYNAMOS, eight 440-voli ELECTRIC — 
MOTORS and Starters, from 8 to 125 h.p.; a 5-ton | 
Crane, a 30-cwt. ditto, Washmills, Tube Mills, Ball | 
Mill, Mortar Mill, Grinding Stones, Pumps, Skips, 
Wheelbarrows, Scales, etc. 

15,077 CEMENT SACKS, 
Large quantities of Steel Rails, Timber, Slurry and | 
Water Pipes, Electric Cable, Belting, Pulleys, Shaft- — 
ing, Belts, Rivets, Spare Parts for Gas and Elec- — 
trical Plant, ete. 

200 tons of COAL, / 

25,000 Stock Bricks, 200 Bavins, and Miscellaneous | 
Effects. 

May be viewed day prior to Sale, and Catalogues — 
may be obtained of C, Albert Radermacher, Hsq., — 
Chartered Accountant, 36, Camomile-street, E.C.; | 
Messrs. Baddeley and Co., Solicitors, 77, Leadenhall — 
street, E.C.; Messrs, Bassett and Boucher, Solici- | 
tors, Rochester; and of Messrs. Prall and Prall, | 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, Dartford aud Rochester. | 


To BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, and OTHERS. 

By Order of the Trustee. Re A. MEIER AND SON, | 

AUTOMOBILE CARRIAGE BUILDERS. | 

LADBROKE ROAD, REDHILL, SURREY. 7 

Situated within two minutes’ walk of Redhill Station, | 
L.B. and §8.C. Ry. 

PLANT and MACHINERY, STOCK and UTENSILS — 
OF TRADE, comprising LARGE STOCK OF | 
TIMBER, including English and Japanese Ash, — 
Mahogany, Spruce, Oak, and other woods; several _ 
finished and unfinished MOTOR BODIES, WING 
HOODS, etc. Also Brass, Aluminium, Steel and Iron | 
Bars, Band Saw, Planing, Drilling, Tyre Bending I 
Machines, Lathes, Spindle, Dynamo, Engine Shaft- 
ing, Belting, etc.; loose Tools, Office Furniture, ete., 
and other items connected with the business of — 
Automobile Carriage Builders. } 
LEOPOLD FARMER AND SONS will SELL the | 
above by AUCTION in lots on the PREMISES at an — 
EARLY DATE. } 

Catalogues obtained of G. E. Corfield, Esq., File 
(of Messrs. Corfield and Cripwell, Chartered Accoun- — 
tants), Balfour House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; 
and the Auctioneers and Factory Specialists, 46, 
Gresham Street, E. C., and Kilburn, N.W. 


Contract Open, 
9d. per line. 


KESTEVEN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HIGHWAYS COMMITTEE. 


The Highways Committee of the Kesteven County 
Council invite TENDERS for the SURFACE DRESS: | 
ING with TARVIA on the MAIN ROADS and _ for 
the SUPPLY of }-in., 8-in., and 1}-in. TARRED 
SLAG, LIMESTONE or GRANITE for the year 
ending the 31st March, 1918, 
Forms of Tender may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom Tenders must be delivered, endorsed 
“Tender,” not later than SATURDAY, the 28rd inst. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept | 
the lowest or any Tender. 
W. B. PURSER, 
County Surveyor. 


County Surveyor’s Office, Grantham, 
6th December, 1916. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING EVENTS OF 


JUAN GENK. i 


of civil life, however noteworthy they might 


N LL ‘‘ events’’ pertaining to the ordinary course 
I 


ye in normal times, lose the:r importance in 
the midst of such a War as is now raging. Neverthe- 
less, when all has been said and everything possible 
done for the prosecution of the War, certain matters 
claim a share of attention, and regarded in this 
light the record of the past year includes several 
events of much importance to the architectural pro- 
fession and the building industry. The chief of 
these has been the order issued by the Ministry of 
Munitions for the 


Restriction of Building 


with the view to effecting an economy in steel and 
concentrating labour as much as possible on War 
work. On July 13 a supplement to the ‘‘ London 
Gazette’’ contained the following paragraph: “‘ It 
shall be lawful for the Minister of Munitions by order 
to regulate or restrict the carrying on of building 
and construction work, and by such order to pro- 
hibit, subject to such exceptions as may be con- 
tained in the order, the carrying on of such work 
without licence from the Minister.’’ As a sequence 
to this, an order was issued to the effect that on 
and after July 20 no building work would be allowed 
unless licensed by the Ministry of Munitions, except 
where the estimated cost of the work was less than 
£500 and the use of constructional steel was not 
involved. This order, of course, caused a stoppage 
of general building work, but the appointment of 
Mr. Ernest Newton, President of the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Architects, as technical adviser to 
the Ministry of Munitions on the subject of building, 
was largely instrumental in mitigating the effect of 
it as much as was possible in the existing circum- 
stances. On October 6 the Ministry of Munitions 
issued some general observations on the working 
of the order, their remarks including the following: 

‘‘Every trade in the country has had to take its 
share in the great task of finding men for the Army. 
The building trade has had the additional duty of 
assistine in the equipment of the forces, for the 
immense increase in the output of munitions could 
never have been achieved if new factories had not 
been constructed at unexampled speed. Nor is the 
work by any means finished. Mr. Montagu, in his 
statement in the House cf Commons, said: ‘I hope 
that the country will not think that all has been 
accomplished.’ There are, indeed, manv new fac- 
tories which urgently require more building labour 
for their completion, and the housing of those who 
are to work in the factories is also a problem which 
must be faced. At the same time everv available 
man must be released for service in the Navy or the 
Army. It is obvious that under these conditions 
private buildino must be restricted, and that build- 
ing labour must be used to supply the most urgent 
national needs.’’ | At the same time they took 
occasion to add that the public would be well 
advised to take advantage of the period during 
which the regulations are in force to get plans pre- 
pared for future undertakings, so that work may 
be ready to start when the demobilisation of the 
Army begins after the War. If this can be pre- 
pared for beforehand it will be of great advantage 
when the problems of demobilisation become 
urgent. 


Charing Cross Brida ge. 

A subject of much controversy has been the pro- 
posal of the South-Eastern ‘Railway Company } 
to spend £167,000 on strengthening and widening 
Charing Cross Bridge, on the ground _ that| 
the existing bridge ss inadequate. The company’s) 
proposal was to build four masonry piers, each 40 ft. | 
by 24 ft. between each pair of columns on the east; 
side of the bridge and to erect “ balanced cantilevers ” | 
on these. A Bill was promoted in Parliament f6| 
secure the necessary powers, but, thanks to the strong 
crusade waged by Sir Aston Webb, Mr. John Burns,| 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, and others, who realised what: 
a mistake would be made if the railway company were 
allowed to carry out their ideas, the Bill was rejected) 
on July 3. It may be again promoted in the present} 
session of Parliament, but the forces arrayed against 
it—the London County Council, the Royal Institute’ 
of British Architects, and the London Society among} 
them—give every hope that the scheme will never be; 
sanctioned. Those who have opposed it claim thati 
instead of giving additional life to what 1s an excres-| 
cence on the Thames, a new Charing Cross Station! 
should be built on the south side of the river and a) 
fine new road bridge should be substituted for the 
existing railway bridge, thus providing a very-much-| 
needed traffic artery. The suggested new road, 
bridge, and the street alterations in connection with) 
it, might be constructed—some suggest—as a memo- 
rial of the War. The present Charing Cross Bridge) 


was constructed in 1859, from the designs of Sir John| 
| 


Hawkshaw. It was on the site of the old Hungerford 
suspension footbridge, and Hawkshaw made use of 
the piers which were provided on the old bridge to) 
carry the towers for the suspension chains. With this 
exception the whole of the old bridge was removed, 
and reconstructed as the Clifton Suspension Bridge. | 


} 
} 


Com petitions. | 

With the nation at War, and a ban imposed oni 
building, it is only in the nature of things that archi- 
tectural competitions should be practically non- 
existent. Two or three, however, instituted befall 
the War, have given rise to comment during the past 
year. The competition for designs for the Australian 
Parliament House at Canberra (originally opened im 
June, 1914, and suspended in September of that year, 
owing to the War) was resuscitated dunng the 
summer, when it was announced that eight premiums, 
ranging from £2,000 to £250, would be oftered and 
that the designs were to be sent in by the end of 
january, 1917, which time was subsequently extended 
to April 30. When the intention to proceed with the 
competition was announced the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects cabled to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects saying they were of opinion that 
it ought to be held up until after the War, and 
requested that the R.I.B.A., in conjunction with the 
French architectural societies, should express this 
opinion to the Commonwealth Government; 
Action was taken accordingly. In reply, the 
Commonwealth Government said that, after care 
ful consideration of the whole matter, they were oj 
opinion that it was advisable to proceed with a 
competition, “owing to the fact that after the Wa 
the rebuilding of Europe will occupy the attention Oj 


British and Continental architects to such an extent 
at they will not be prepared to compete. Further 
postponement will only accentuate the difficulty, and 
meanwhile the large expenditure which has been 
incurred renders early occupation of the capital very 
desirable. The work will also provide employment 
for hundreds of Australians after the War.” On the 
receipt of this reply, further representation was made 
to the Commonwealth Government, and it is satisfac- 
tory to record that the views again presented—in 
particular that under the existing War _ conditions 
sarchitects in Allied countries would be unfairly 
)penalised—aultimately prevailed; so that the competi- 
/tion is now postponed until after the War. 

» The much-belated awards in the competition for a 
}town-planning scheme for Dublin, instituted by the 
“Marquis of Aberdeen when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, were announced in August. The first prize, 
#500, was given to the design by Professor Patrick 
/ Abercrombie, of the Department of Civic Design, 
pLiverpool, and Messrs. Sydney A. and Arthur J. 
Kelly, surveyors. of Liverpool. The assessors were 
Professor Geddes, of Edinburgh, Mr. C. J. McCarthy, 
City Architect of Dublin, and Dr. John Nolen, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

For a town-planning scheme for the suburbs of York 
(Professor Abercrompie, F.R.1.B.A., assessor) the 
following awards were made: Ist premium (4100), 
mir. R. Dann, of Crawley; 2nd (450), Mr. M. A 
‘Piercy, of Warrington; 3rd (425), Messrs. Noel 
)Stephen and H. O. Burroughs, of Liverpool and 
Chester. 

' A very interesting competition for War Memorials, 
instituted by the Civic Arts Association, was held, the 
‘designs being exhibited at the R.I.B. A. premises 1n 
‘July. The chief award, for a Memorial proposed to be 
erected in the courtyard of the new County Hall to 
‘those of the staff of the London County Council who 
fall in the War, was given to a fine scheme by Mr. 
E. A. Rickards (architect) and Mr. Henry Poole 
(sculptor). 


| 


Law Cases. 
| Of the law cases affecting building which have been 
jdecided during the past year, perhaps the most 
jimportant was that brought by the Metropolitan 
Water Board against Messrs. Dick, Kerr, and Co. The 
)point raised was whether a contract remained binding 
though suspended by order of the Minister oi 
‘Munitions. The judge (Mr. Justice Bray) decided that 
lit did. The decision makes clear that) a contractor 
‘Whose work has been suspended by order of the 
‘Minister of Munitions must leave his plant on the job. 
“He may not remove it for use on Government work, 
{Or on private work with which he may proceed by 
licence, or for sale to some contractor who is more 
fortunately situated than himself. It is his property 
(or, rather, it is pvo ¢em. the property of the building 
Owner), but he may not realise on it, no matter how 
great his need. This is a grievous hardship which, it 
is hoped, may be removed. 

Another important case was that of Spencer Santo 
and Co., Ltd., v. The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Build dings, which occupied the Official 
Referee’s Court for twenty-eight days. In this case 
the plaintiffs sought to recoved £97,000, balance of 
contract price (4473,000) for building the new Local 
Government Office at W estminster, the allegation 
being that extra work had been imposed upon t them 
by alteration of plans, and that they had incurred 
losses through other departures from the terms of the 
‘contract. After an adjournment, it was announced 
|that the parties had agreed to terms of settlement, 
‘defendants paying £3,000 into court, and each party 
| Paying its own costs. Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., as 


counsel for plaintiffs, said that, having heard the wit- 
j 
| 
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nesses, he was satisfied that there was no ground for 
complaint against the architect who had taken over 
the work (the original architect having died), nor 
against any of the officials concerned in it. The moral 
of the case seems to be that, variations being in such 
circumstances inevitable, it is a pity that their value 
cannot be determined without litigation. 

In the case of the Kleine Patent Fire-resisting Floor- 
ing Syndicate v. Killby and Gayford it was decided 
hae when, in the exercise of his powers, the architect 
varies a contract by eliminating a sub-contract, the 
chief contractor is hable to the sub-contractor for the 
consequent breach. 

General. 

The Irish Rebellion broke out in Easter week, and 
much damage was done to property in Dublin— 
chiefly in the Sackville Street area. Many large busi- 
ness premises were destroyed, but fortunately the loss 
of buildings of historical and architectural interest 
was surprisingly small; this being the more remarkable 
when we remember that the Custom House, the Bank 
of Ireland, and Trinity College are all close to the area 
of acute disturbance. The building of the greatest 
interest that suffered was the General Post Office. The 
main facades and the portico stood intact after the 
outbreak, but the interior was completely gutted. 

The Civic Arts Association was inaugurated at 2 
meeting held on January 28 at the Mansion House, 
with the following objects: (1) To promote the utilisa- 
tion, for civic purposes, of ae arts and crafts th rough- 
out the country; (2) to be a consultative body on 
questions appertaining to memorials so that these 
may be worthy of their purpose; (3) to support 
all efforts to embellish our cities, towns, and village S 
by the employment of our artists and craftsmen. 

Sir Rowand Anderson, who is in his eighty-third 
year, was awarded the Royal Gold Medal in recogni- 
tion of the merit of his executed work (chief among 
which 1s the McEwan Hall and the Scottish National 

Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh), his senuea to architec- 
ta education, and his high Segue r and lofty ideals 
concerning architecture. The medal was presented 

the Institute meeting on June 19, Sir Robert Inches, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, < attending on behalf of 
Sir Rowand Anderson, who was incapacitated by 
illness. 

The Arts and Crafts Society exhibition was held 
in October and November in the gall eries of the Roy al 
Academy at Burlington House, an elaborate scheme of 
decoration being carried out to the eee or Mr Fi. 
Wilson, president of the Society. 


New Books. 

Considering the conditions created by the War, quite 
eS 5 number of interesting books on architecture 
have been published during “the year. Chief among 
them are the following: “Robert Adam and His 
Brothers” (by John Swarbrick, A.R.LB. A.); the con- 
cluding volumes, Tie and: 1 Ve) of Stureis anid Fother- 
ingham’s “ History Of Arehitecture «4 — > Hammer- 
Siti anc Morden College, Blackheath” (London 
Survey volumes) ; « Architectural Building Construc- 
tion ” (by Jazeard and Drury) : “ UG De velopment of 
English Building Construction” (by C. F. Innocent) ; 
“ Twenty -five Great Houses of eon “a ROY. oar 


JENA As Dee Ne@ eee LCs 6) Pees 1 Fi Ee 
JOURNAL. 


S already announced, the price of this Journal is 
to be increased from 2d. to 4d., beginning with 
the first week in the New Year. The reasons 

for this change—the great increase in the cost of 
paper, blocks, printing, and general production—were 
fully set forth in our issue for last week. 


OO ne ep rn Re ee ae 
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Theodore A. Cook and W. H. Ward) ; “ English 
Mural Monuments and Tombstones” (by Herbert 
Batsford and W. H. Godfrey) ; and the first part of the 
series of drawings made on the Western front, by Mr. 
Muirhead Bone. A certain element of romance 
attached to the sumptuous volume of the Dilettanti 
Society, dealing with the great temple of Artemis at 
Magnesia, “one of the most famous examples of 
Hellenistic architecture,” inasmuch as the plates which 
illustrate it, fine examples of early nineteenth-century 
steel engraving, were put aside by William Wilkins 
when editing the volumes of Ionian antiquities, and 
remained forgotten till Professor Lethaby discovered 
them and made the occasion for the new volume. 
During the year we ourselves have issued “ A Pocket- 
book Glossary of English- French Architectural and 
Building Technical Terms,” which, it is hoped, will 
prove of real service in connection with the vast 
amount of business that will be created by the rebuild- 
ing of the devastated areas of Belgium and France. 


ARCHIMEGHsS PALES 


HE Record of Honour of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects comprises the names of 
nearly 3,000 architects serving with the Forces 

(included in this list being about 1,150 Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, Licentiates, and Students of the Institute). 


The following is a list Gncomplete, it is feared) of 
those architects, architectural assistants, and students 
who have fallen in the War this year :— 


Balfour Abercrombie, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Black 
Watch (died of wounds in France on July 31, aged 
thirty-eight). 

A. S. Bagshawe, Probationer R.I.B.A., West Kent 
Yeomanry (killed in action, aged twenty-seven). 

ond Lieut. T. P. Bausor, A.R.I.B.A., Shropshire 
Light Infantry (killed in action in France, April 6). 

‘A. C. Baxter, Student Society of Architects, Ath 
London Field ‘Gos Royal Engineers (killed in 
Fee a 1 anual 24). 

GCaptike ie Frankland Bell, Student at the Liver- 
pool Bch 101C =e of Architecture (killed in France). 

2nd Lieut. W. J. Bennett, 12th Royal Scots (killed 
in action). 

Capt) CS) Blake “assistantein el Cater 
Dept., South Lancashire Regt. (killed in action). 

Staff-Capt. Eugene Bourdon, Director of the 
Glasgow School of Architecture, 78th Brigade 
French Army (killed in action in France in July). 

2nd Lieut. Bernard G. Bowles, The Buffs (killed 
in action on September 3, aged twenty- two). 

2nd Lieut. J. Lindsay Brough, 15th Royal Scots 
(killed in action). 

2nd Lieut. J. C. Bucknill, Hampshire Regt. 
in action on January 21). 

2nd Lieut. Joseph W. Bull, A.R.I.B.A. Royal 
Engineers (died of wounds at Rouen on Septem- 
ber. 26, aged twenty-five). 

ond Lieut. F. S. C hesterton, R.F.A. (died of wounds 
on November IT). 

2nd Lieut. A. B. K. Cook, Royal Fusiliers (killed 
in action on July 1). 

Capt. A. E. Corbett, F.R.I.B.A-, partner mm the 
firm of Woodhouse, Corbett and Dean, architects, 
of Manchester (killed in action in France on July 1). 

Capt. J. B. Cubey, A.R.LB.A., 23rd Northumberland 
Fusiliers (killed in action). 

A. C. Caudwell, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles (killed in action on October 10). 

2nd Lieut. W. E. Davies, Student R.I.B.A., 5th 
Cheshire Regt. (died of wounds in France on 
January 20, aged twenty-five). 


(killed 
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Obituary. 
The following is a list of the most noteworthy archi- 
tects in civil life who have died during the year:— | 


R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., for many years 
Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy : died | 
on October 4, aged 78. He left estate to the value of 
between £10,000 and £11,000. 


H. L. Florence, F.R.I.B.A.: died in February, aged 
73. His estate exceeded £300,000. 


Charles Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., of Sheffield: died on) 


March 22, in his seventy- “sixth year. 

R. A. Briggs, F.R.LBA, of onden: 
May I0. 

William Leiper, R.S.A, F.R.E BAL of Glasgom 
died in May, aged 77. 


Ernest Willmott, F.R.I.B.A., of Great Missenden: 
died in June, aged 45. 


{ 
died on 


IN THE WAR. 


Corp. H. E. J. Davidge, 13th Divisional Sigal 
Co., Royal Engineers (died of wounds, January 20). 

and Lieut. SAD. Danskine, -A.R.1.B.A., 2/0 
Lowland Field Co., Royal Engineers Gi (killed in 
in action in Egypt on August ane 

Capt. R. D. Denison, Ree Warwickshire Regt. 

(killed in action). 

Capt. G. Dickins, King’s Royal Rifle Corps (died 
of wounds on July 17). 

Major H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., Middlesex 
Hussars, attached to Royal Flying Corps (killed by 
aeroplane propeller on August 1). 

2nd Lieut. W. A. Stanhope Forbes, Duke of Cor: 
wall’s Light Infantry (Killed in action on septa 
ber 4, aged twenty-three). 

Lieut. L. S. Ford, Student R.LB.A, Queen’s Royall 
West Surrey Regt. (killed in action in France on 
July 1, aged twenty-six). 

ond Lieut. A. A. France, Royal Engineers (cll 
in action in France on October 7 

2nd Lieut. D. J. Gordon, Sider R.I.B.A. (killed 1 mn 
action in France on July 3). 

Capt. Percy G. Graham, 
Fusiliers (killed in action). 

Capt. E. M. Gregson, Loyal North Lancashiia 
Regt. (killed in action on June 28, aged twenty-six), 

2nd Lieut. D. M. Griffin, ARLB.A, King’s Liver: 
pool Regt. (died of wounds, aged twenty-six). 

ond Lieut. F. Grissell, A.RTBIAG Coldstrear 
Guards (killed in action on September 18), 

2nd. Lieut.. J. .K. Ground, AGRI Bas 
Royal West Kent Regt. (killed in action). | 

2nd Lieut. K. D. Gwynne- -Vaughan, Royal Fusilier: 
and Machine Gun Corps (xilled in action on Septem, 
ber 6, aged twenty). 

Capt. Nae Hadwen, in partnership with Mr. E 
Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A. (killed :n action in Franc: 
on July 1). 

Lieut. Adrian T. Hardman, Student R.I.B.A., Roya 
Fusiliers (died of wounds March 29, aged twenty-five) 

Lieut..C., C. Harvey assistant 14 the office of Si 
John Burnet, Glasgow, Argyll and Sutherland High: 
landers (died of wounds). : 

Irving Henderscn, of Gateshead, 16th Northumber: 
land Fusiliers (killed in action in France on July 1). 

Capt. W. H. Hillyer. 3rd London Field Company 
Royal Engineers (killed in action). 

2nd Lieut. T. B. D. Hough, Student R.I.B.A,, 8tl 
East Yorks. Regt. (killed in action January 10, age 
nineteen), 


16th Northumberlanc 


1oth Battn. 


} 
| 
| 


' Universities 
, action in France, March 14). 
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2nd Lieut. Alick G. Horsnell, Suffolk Regt. (killed 


, im action in France). 


2nd Lieut. C. K. Howe, Berkshire Regt. (killed in 
action on July 1). 

Lieut. W. M. Jenkins, Student R.I.B.A., Welsh 
Pioneer Battn. (killed in action, aged twenty-five). 

Lieut. L. H. F. Kerr, Army Service Corps (killed in 
action). 

2nd Lieut. C. V. Kilner, Suffolk Regt. (died of 
wounds, October 8, aged thirty-four). 

Capt. J. L. Lawrence, Royal Scots (killed in action). 

George M. Livingstone, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (k:lled in action, aged thirty-five). 

Capt. G. Marshall Mackenzie, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., Sea- 
ferth Highlanders (killed in action in Mesopotamia, 
aged twenty-five). 

H. F. Paterson, Probationer R.I.B.A., Hon. Artillery 
Company (killed in action on September 30, aged 
twenty-one). 

Lieut. T. S. Paterson, Royal Garrison Artillery 
(killed in action on November 10, aged twenty-six). 

E. S. Petch, A.R.I.B.A., 4th Royal Scots, Edinburgh 
(killed in action, aged thirty-one). 

Sapper K. Peters, Student, Society of Architects 
(died of wounds in France, February 18, aged thirty- 
four). 

Capt. R. M. H. Philp, A.R.I.B.A., Royal Field Artil- 


“ery (killed in action, aged twenty-eight). 


Sergt. L. A. Phillips, A.R.I.B.A., Public Schools and 
Battalion, Royal Fusiliers (killed in 


_ Capt. P. C. Pilling, A-R.I.B.A., Loyal North Lanca- 
shire Regt. (died of wounds). 
| Capt. E. G. Fellowes Prynne, Royal Fusiliers (killed 
in action on September 16, aged twenty-six). 

2nd Lieut. J. Reid, King’s Liverpool Regt. (killed in 
action on August 18, aged twenty-two). 

A. H. Russell, L.C.C. Architects’ Dept., The London 
Regt. (killed in action). 


Capt. Reuben. Roberts (killed in action on July 8). 

Capt. T. S. Rushworth, A.R.I.B.A., 7th Battn. City of 
London Territorials (killed in action in France on 
September 18, aged thirty-five). 

Lieut. A. E. Shapley, Probationer R.I.B.A., North- 
umberland Fusiliers (killed in action). 

2nd Lieut. F. D. Sowerby, 4th Hussars 
wounds on August 1). 

2nd Lieut. krank E. Sparrow, of Dublin, Royal 
Engineers (killed in action). 

Lieut. Charles Stonehouse, A.R.I.B.A., 11th Batta- 
lion East Lancashire Regi. (killed in action in France 
on July 1, aged thirty-four). 

Pe ite stot, otudent RI.B.A,, 
Regt. (died of wounds on June 23). 

Lee.-Corp. E. W. Stubbs, A.R.I.B.A., 72nd Section, 
32nd Division, R.A.M.C. (T.) (killed in action on 
August 7, aged twenty-eight). 

Eee-Corp. 3) Ht Taylor, A.RI-B:A.. -Sanitary 
Section, R.A.M.C. (killed in France on July 28). 

Lieut. J. F. Venmore, Royal Welsh Fusiliers (killed 
in action, aged twenty-seven). 

Capt. Denis H. Walker, Student R.I.B.A., 5th Battn. 
A.P.W.O. (died of wounds on January 26, aged twenty- 
SIX). 

2nd Lieut. Colin Watt, Royal Engineers (died of 
wounds, aged twenty-four). 

2nd Lieut. Phihp E. Webb, A.R.IB.A., Royal 
Engineers (killed in action on September 25, aged 
thirty). 

2nd Lieut. Walter R. Westwood, Student R.I.B.A., 
R.F.A. (died of wounds on October 26, aged twenty- 
two). 

2nd Lieut. R. Wheatley, Sherwood Foresters (killed 
in action, aged twenty-two). 

Corp. A. Winch, A.R.LB.A., 15th West Yorkshire 
Regt. (killed in action in France on July 1). 

2nd Lieut. Henry Wood, 19th Battn. Royal Fusi- 


hers (killed in action Tanuary 2). 


(died of 


King’s Liverpool 


MILITARY DECORATIONS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


The following is a list of the military decorations 
gained by architects and architectural students 
during the present year: 


Victorta Cross. 

__ Capt. E. N. Frankland Bell, Royal Inniskilling 
Tsiliers, student of the Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture (killed in action in France in July). “He 
Was in command of a trench-mortar battery, and 
advanced with the infantry in the attack. When our 
front line was hung up by enfilading machine-gun 
fire, Capt. Bell crept forward and shot the machine- 
gunner. J ater on, on three occasions, when bombing 
parties, which were clearing enemy’s trenches, were 
unable to advance, he went forward alone and threw 
trench-mortar bombs among the enemy. When he 
had no more bombs he stood on the parapet, under 
intense fire, and used a rifle with great coolness and 
effect on the enemy advancing to counter-attack. 
Finally he was killed rallying and reorganising 
infantry parties which had lost their officers. All 
this was outside the scope of his normal duties with 

the battery. He gave his life in his supreme devo- 

tion to duty.”’ 

Distinguished Service Order. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Maurice Arthur, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
-Koyal Engineers (for special work in the trenches 
before Richeburg). 
| Major H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.ILB.A. (“for 

Conspicuous ability and skill in the performance of 
| his special duties *’). 

Major Peter G. Fry, Royal Engineers. 


Miletary Cross. 

Lieut. Hugh Bowman, Yorkshire Regt. 

2nd-Lieut. P. Dangerfield, tst Battn. East Kent 
Regt. 

2nd-Lieut. A. M. Durrant, A.R.I.B.A., 8th Battn. 
Loyal North Lancashire Regt. 

2nd-Lieut. J. H. Hartley, Royal Engineers. 


2nd-Lieut. G. Howard Jones, A.R.LB.A., 
Welsh Regt. 

Capt. R. H. Maddock, 2nd Battn. Queen’s Royal 
West Surrey Regt. 

Capt. H. P. G. Maule, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Artillery 
Company (formerly headmaster of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture). 

2nd-Lieut. W. G. Newton, A.R.IB.A., 
Regt. 

Lieut. J. F. Venmore, architect of Liverpool, 14th 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


2nd 


London 


Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


2nd-Lieut. F. D. Sowerby, student R.I.B.A., 4th 
Hussars. 


Croix de Guerre. 
C. Groves, A.R.I.B.A., serving in the French Army 
as Commandant, Convois Automobiles, $.S.A., No. 5. 
Major H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. (killed on 


August 1). 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY BUILDINGS OF THE YEAR. | 


THE CUNARD BUILDING, EIVERPO@i 


| HE huge new building which has been erected by 

} the Cunard Co. at the Pierhead, Liverpool, is 

undoubtedly the most important civic building 

) which has been completed during the past year. 

f It is a magnificent structure, and must be ranked as the 

finest office building yet erected in this country. 

Photographs of it are not yet available for reproduc- 

tion—the facade, in fact, is not quite free of the con- 

tractors’ impedimenta—but the accompanying per- 

spective gives a very admirable representation of it. 

The design is the joint work of Messrs. Willink and 

Thicknesse, of Liverpool, and Messrs. Mewes and 

Davis, of London, who have acted together as asso- 

ciated architects, and are to be congratulated on the 
excellent result of their collaboration. 

The building stands between the head offices of the 

Royal Liver Insurance Co. and the Mersey Docks and 

i Harbour Board—all three occupying the site of the 

old George’s Dock. The main facade is nearly 200 ft. 

in length, the height from sub-basement level being 

125 ft. In general style the design of the facade 1s 

based on the Italian palazzo, but the interior construc- 

tion is essentially modern, consisting of a reinforced 

concrete frame, to which the Portland stone facades 


are applied as a suitable finish. The building has four 
main entrances, one in the centre of each facade, and 
main corridors axially in line with these, meeting in a 
large traffic hall in the centre. The Cunard Co’s 
main offices occupy the major portion of _ the 
ground floor, as well as most of the lower ground floor, 
and the whole of the fifth floor, where the company’s 
board-room is situated: the remainder of the building 
being apportioned for general offices. 

Many interesting points of construction are to be 
found in the building. As an instance, the floor con- 
struction, of hollow steel tiles, may be cited. Again, 
the main staircase is rather unique, there being no 
stringer beams on the well side of the stairs, but a 6 in. 
reinforced concrete slab supported on the wall beams. 
Double floors are constructed on each side of the main 
staircase to carry and hide the wastes from the lava- 
tories. A feature of the building is the main cornice, 
which is entirely carried by reinforced concrete canti- 
levers. Above the cornice a screen wall is built, the 
reinforced concrete frame consisting of buttresses 
14 ft. high over each external pier and two connecting 
beams, one at the top and one at the centre. The but- 
tresses are tied back in a similar manner to the cornice 


THE NEW CUNARD BUILDING, PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 


WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, AND MEWES AND DAVIS, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 


THE ARCHITECTS 


cantilevers. This \ all was designed to resist the noted 
gales of eighty miles an hour which are e xperienced in 
a. erp 0l. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co., of London. The con- 
tractors and engineers for the reinforced concrete 
work, including the “steel tyle” floors, were the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. (under the super- 
mision of Mr. B. L. Hurst, M.I:C.E., A.M.I.M.E., of 
London). The whole of the Portland stone and 
granite was supplied from the quarries of the United 
Stone Firms, Ltd., of Bristol, and executed by them. 
All the decorative plasterwork, including that in the 
Cunard general office, was executed by Messrs. G. 
Jackson and Sons, Ltd. of London. The marble 
work was executed by the following five firms: Messrs. 
Galbraith and Winton, of Glasgow; ; Messrs. J. White- 
head and cone of London: Mes ssrs. Bellman, Ivey and 
Carter, of London; Messrs. M. B. Bounds and Son, of 
London; and Messrs. J. Stubbs and Sons, of Liver- 
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pool. The main corridor and lavatory floors and the 
artificial stone plaster were executed by the Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., of L ondon. The oak- 
work in the Cunard board-room was executed by 
Messrs. Scott, Morton and Co., of Edinburgh. The 
heating and ventilation were carried out by Messrs. R. 
Crittall and C o., Ltd., of London, and the plumbing by 
Messrs. W. erihine and Sons, of Liverpool. The 
electric lighting installation was carried out by Messrs. 
Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd., of London, under the 
supervision of Messrs. Albion T. Snell and Partners, 
of London. The lift installation was carried out by 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd., of London; there are 
sixteen lifts in the building, including three operated 
by hydraulic power on the direct-acting system, two 
of these lifts being for baggage and capable , In each 
case, of raising a load of 4,480. lb. through a height of 
6 ft.; all the other lifts are electric, including ten for 
passengers or passenger-goods service, two for dining- 
room service, and one for letters. 


NEW BUILDING FOR BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HE office buildings of the City are the least 
known, architecturally, of all the buildings of 
London, the reason being perhaps that the 

City is a place of hurry, a crowded area compounded of 
tall structures set in narrow streets where architecture 
cannot properly be appreciated; added to which the 


BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE BUILDING, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C..: 


pervading spirit of business, of endless traffic and fast- 
moving throngs, seems never to give the opportunity 
for anything more than a passing glance at the facades 
which form the background for all this activ ity. Itis 
only when one sees the City deserted, on Sunday or 
some holiday, that one realises the merit of its office 


BOARD ROOM. 


ARTHUR H. MOORE, A.R.1J.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


~ 
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buildings. There are, for instance, those relics of an 
eighteenth-century City, unobtrusive Georgian fronts 
in “good brickwork, with windows still preserving their 
thin bars and old crown glass, and doorways enriched 
with carved hoods. There are also relics of an early 
nineteenth-century City, in the form of plain stuccoed 
fronts with reeded pilasters, delicate cornices, and 
refined entrances. And there are office buildings of a 
still later date that claim attention by reason of their 
considerable merit. Certain outstanding buildings, 
like the Sun Life Office by ‘Cockerell, the 
National Provincial Bank in 
by John Gibson, and. the Atlas Fuire . Office 
in Cheapside by Thomas Hopper, have received 
a measure of general appreciation and _ illustration, 
but there are many other buildings which 
equally deserve some permanent record before they 
share the common fate of demolition and rebuilding. 
For the City is always rebuilding itself in order to meet 
the demands for extended and more elaborate accom- 
modation. In this development the foremost part 1s 
taken by the insurance companies, who, by reason of 
their established funds and increasing resources, find 
themselves in a position to expend the very large sums 
that are needed to-day for the erection of palatially 
equipped buildings on costly sites. Many of these 
buildings have been illustrated in past issues of this 
Journal, and to the list must now be added the building 
at the rear of the Royal Exchange which has been 
erected as new head offices for the British Dominions 
General Insurance Co., Ltd: Mr. Arthur H. Moore, 


BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE BUILDING, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. : 


Threadneedle Street 


A.R.LB.A., was the architect. ©The main front, to 
Royal Exchange Avenue, is carried out in white glazed 
Carrara ware (as a concession to certain rights of light 
by adjacent owners), with an elaborate doorway, 
Within a building, the principal room on the ground 
floor is the Underwriting Room—illustrated on this 
page ; it is panelled toa height of 9 ft. with some very 
finely figured walnut. The principal room on the 
upper floors is the Board Room, shown by the illusira- 
tion on the preceding page. The Board Room is 
panelled out in oak and has a ceiling heavily enriched 
with modelled plasterwork. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd. Messrs. 
H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd. executed the walnut 
panelling, plaster decorations, and w rought ironwork; 
Messrs. Restall, Brown and Clennell supplied the oak 
panelling and furniture; Messrs. John Daymond and 
Son executed the wood-carving, Messrs. H. W. Cash- 
more and Co. the bronzework, Messrs. Henry Hope 
and Sons, Ltd., the steel frames and casements, and 
Messrs. Fenning and Co., Ltd., the marble work. A 
vacuum-cleaning plant was installed by the Waygood 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., lifts by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd., and the Lift and Hoist Co., reinforced concrete 
staircase by Messrs. Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd, 
pavement and stallboard lights by Messrs. Haywards, 
Ltd. The whole of the horizontal and vertical damp- 
coursing, and all the roofs and’ gutters, were carried 
out in asphalt by Messrs. Thomas Faldo and Co., Ltd., 
London. 


rma iiinie 8 


UNDERWRITING ROOM. 


ARTHUR H, MOORE, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CARDIFF TECHNICAL 


RADUALLY the civic centre in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, is being completed. The first building 
to be erected wasthe Registry Building by Messrs. 

Wills and Anderson, about twelve years ago; then 
followed the City Hall and the Law Courts by Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards, which splendid group of 
buildings may be regarded as the genesis of the main 
scheme ; and in later years the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, by Mr. W. D. Carée, 
and the Glamorgan County Hall, by Messrs. Harris 
and Moodie, were built; while the erection of the 
National Museum of Wales, by Messrs. Smith and 
Brewer, has been well advanced, though stopped by 
the War, and the design has been approved for the 
building to accommodate the Welsh Insurance Com- 
missioners, by Mr. R. J. Allison of H.M. Office of 
Works. The ultimate aim is to erect the Welsh 
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INS TIEPUTE- 


complexity and a convenience of arrangement which 
is most admirable. 

The building adjoins the Glamorgan County Hall, 
on the west side of the area, facing King Edward VII. 
Avenue. It forms roughly three sides of a quadrangle 
(the fourth side being reserved for future extension 
and consists of three floors—lower ground floor (about 
five feet below the road level), upper ground floor, and 
first floor. 

The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs.y i. suiinen cand isons, utd. of. Cardiff; 
steelwork was supplied and erected by Messrs. Archi- 
bald D. Dawnay and Sons, Ltd., of London and Car- 
diff ; Portland stone by Mr. F. J. Barnes, of Portland ; 
bricks by the Phoenix Brick Works, of Cardiff ; sani- 
tary fittings by Messrs. Shanks and Co., Ltd., of 
London; patent roof glazing by Messrs. Henry Hope 


CARDIFE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE: 


Parliament House on the area on the north side, at 
present vacant ; but this is essentially a scheme. for the 
future. Most recent of all the new buildings is the 
Technical Institute by Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, of Cardiff. Its completion was greatly 
delayed by the War, which has also caused the furnish- 
ing to be postponed, temporary furniture only being 
used for the rooms required for immediate occupation, 
while no use is at present being made of the chemistry 
department, the engineering workshop and laboratory, 
the bakery, and certain other parts of the building. 
Asin the case of most of the other buildings forming 
this civic centre, the design for the new Technical 
Institute was selected in competition, and it has 
worked out most successfully. The elevations are 
reminiscent of that scholarly type of classical architec- 
ture which has distinguished the public buildings of 
the United States, and the plan shows a freedom from 


STAIRCASE AND LANDING, UPPER GROUND FLOOR. 


and Sons, Ltd., of Birmingham; steel window frames, 
wrought-iron staircase balustrading and railings, and 
bronze electric-light fittings by Messrs. George 
Wragge, -Ltd., of Salford; lead’ rainwater heads’ by 
Messrs. H. W. Cashmore and Co., of Westminster ; oak 
fencing and gates by Messrs. John P. White and Sons, 
Ltd., of Bedford; “ Solignum,” for interior woodwork 
by Messrs. Major and Co., of Hull; goods lift by 
Messrs. Smith, Major and Stevens, of Northampton ; 
heating and ventilating apparatus by Messrs. G. N. 
Haden and Sons, of Trowbridge ; hot-water heater by 
the Cardiff Gas Co.; folding partitions by the North 
of England School Furnishing Co., of Darlington; 
electric-light installation by Messrs. H. J. ‘Cash and 
Co., of Westminster ; fibrous plasterwork in assembly 
hall by Mr. T. A. Jones, of Cardiff. The stone carving 
to the main entrance was executed by Mr. Albert H. 
Hodge, of London. 
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ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE, LONDON. 


HE latest of all the London theatres—the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, opened in November—uis, in 

point of size and treatment, significant of a 
change that has been slowly taking place during recent 
years, inasmuch as this is not a large but a compara- 
tively small theatre, and its interior, instead of revel- 
ling in a lavish display of modelled plasterwork 
tricked out with gold-leaf and paint, has an intimate, 
almost domestic, character. In general style it is based 
on what is known as English Georgian, and gives one 
the impression of being a private theatre provided by 
some patron of the dramatic arts for the entertainment 
of his guests. The proscenium and the flanking walls 
‘f the auditorium are panelled for their full height in 
Italian walnut, a range of columns and pilasters on 


quite simply with plain plasterwork in strongly-marked 
panels, but over the centre of the auditorium is a large 
glass dome, so lighted from above that the whole pre- 
sents a most agreeable appearance of sunlight. The 
upholstery throughout is of a soft blue shade, in keep- 
ing with the subdued and unobtrusive character of the 
general design. 

The theatre occupies an island site between Charing 
Cross Road and St. Martin’s Lane. Its front ist 
Litchfield Street. The fagade comprises a range of 
columns standing on a plain base and carrying an en- 
tablature and parapet; three tiers of windows being 
embraced by the Order. 

_ The architect of the theatre was Mr. W. Gikg 
Sprague. The general contractors were Messrs; 
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ST. MARTIN'S THEATRE, LITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
W. Galk. ssPRAGUE ARCHITEC 


either side, with gilded capitals and bases, carrying a 
bold. entablature, which is continued across the pro- 
scenium. 

It is a two-tier house, the lower tier forming the 
dress circle and the upper tier the family circle and 
gallery. There is no pit, the whole of the lower floor 
being treated as a parterre for stalls. Three boxes 
are provided on each side, framed in between the 
columns and pilasters, and at the back of the dress 
circle are two other boxes, one of them being the Royal 
box, with ante-room and separate entrance. The 
circle fronts are treated as balustrades, and here, as 
elsewhere in the theatre, we may note some excellent 
bracket lights modelled on the robust and pleasing 
forms of Georgian sconces. The ceiling is treated 


Lenn, Thornton and Co. The steelwork was erected 
by Messrs. Smith, Walker and Co. Messrs. F. de Jong 
and Co., Ltd., carried out the whole of the interior de 
coration of the theatre. Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
were responsible for the furnishing, including the 
seating, drop curtain, carpets, and hangings. The 
glass dome over the auditorium was executed by 
Messrs. Wotton and Sons. Electric-light fittings were 
supplied by Messrs. Strode and Co. and Messts: 
Peyton and Peyton, Ltd.; and hydrants and fireproot 
curtain by Messrs. Oldroyd and Son. The heating 
installation was carried out by Messrs. Strode and Co, 
and the ventilating system by Messrs. David Rowell 
and Co., Ltd. The artificial stone front was executed 
by Messrs. Arrowsmith and Co. 
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O N an extensive site on the south side of Stamford 
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HIS | large block of offices, with shop premises on 
the ground floor, is a noteworthy addition to the 
business premises of the City, inasmuch as it 1s 

stamped with the hall-mark cf scholarly ability in 
architectural design, while at the same time frankly 
recognising the most modern methods of construction 
and utilising them to provide suitable arrangements 
and admirable lighting in every part. The build‘ng 
is of steel-frame construction with concrete floors on 
the patent system of The Fawcett Constructicn Com- 
pany. The facade is of Portland stone, and extends 


NEW PRINTING WORKS FOR 


Street, London, S.E., opposite the new Sta- 
tionery Office (now temporarily used as a hosp:- 
tal for wounded soldiers), a splendid new printing 
works has been erected for Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son, from designs by Mr. C. Stanley Peach, F.R.I.B.A. 
It is essentially modern in character, being of skeleton 
steel frame construction and fire-resisting in ev<ry fart. 
The structural steelwork is encased and the street 
facades are finished with cement. 
Within the building the chief feature of interest 1s 
a magnificent machinery hall. 
The general contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood. The steelwork 
Was supplied and erected by Messrs. Dorman, Long 
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fora fericth of 220 ft., being one of the longest single 
fronts in the City. In the centre is the main entrance, 
marked by a doorway of noble proportions. The 
building has a flat roof, and its treatment with the 
attic set back and the central part, comprising five 
bays, carried up above the main roof line (and inciden- 
tally screening water tanks at this level), gives to the 
building an ordered skyline which is as pleasing as it 
is rare. Messrs. Richardson and Gill, FF.R.LB.A.. 
were the architects, and Messrs. Chessum and Sons 
the general contraciors. 


W. H. SMITH AND SON. 


and Co., Ltd. For the floors throughout 
steel wire lattice (supplied by Messrs. Rd. 
Clapham, and Morris) was used. The fire-re sisting 
roofs were constructed by the Kleine Patent Fire- 
Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd. The steel window 
frames were supplied by the Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. Messrs. Mellowes and Co., Ltd., were 
responsible for the patent glazing and the plumbing 
and sanitary work; the glazing of the roofs over the 
machinery hall was an especially large and important 
undertaking. Armoured doors were supplied by 
Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd.; fire-escape staircases 
by Messrs. Haywards, Ltd. Messrs. R. Crittall and 
Co. Ltd. carried out the heating and ventilating 
installation. 


Jeane 
Johnson 
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KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


HE new. establishment of King’s College for 
| Women (University of London) at Kensington 
is the latest development of a work begun eight 
years ago, when courses in domestic and social science 
were instituted by the College with a view to 
providing education in science and economics of a 
University standard, and applying the principles thus 
taught to the management of the home and of young 
. ch ildren, to the hygieni c and businesslike conduct of 
} institutions, to the .laws and economic conditions 
affecting the employment of women in factories and 
workshops, etc: 

. The College is entered from Campden Hill Road, 
where are two finely wrought gates in iron, flanked 
by brick piers, those of the main entrance gate being 
crowned by carved stone urns. [Entering by the lower 
gate, we pass along a carriage-way to the entrance to 
the hostel. This Block: hi Le the rest of the college, is 
a straightforward p:ece. of brickwork, carried out in 
bricks excellent: texture and colour, with just 
+ enough stone dressings and carved enrichments to 
enliven the whole and avoid all appearance of barren- 

‘ ness. The main entrance leads into a hall lined with 
CURED Hopton Wood stone. To the right is the refectory, 
where the architects (Messrs. H. Percy Adams and 
Charles Holden) have had their chief opportunity for 
interior decoration, and have achieved an extremely 
pleasant result (as can be seen by reference to the 


ot 
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Aueeeaee on the next page). The refectory is a 
rcom measuring about 75 ft. by 35 ft. covered by a 
barrel ceiling (in reinforced concrete) and lighted by 
French windows and by clear-storey windows. <A 
range of columns extends down each side, and at one 
end is a slightly raised platform for the high table 

‘Vhe architectural treatment of this interior displays a a 
marked sense of refinement. The plaster-work on 
the ceiling, for example, is in just sufficiently high 
relief to emphasise the lines of the construction, while 
not being too insistent and heavy, as much decorative 
plasterw ork unfortunately 1s; the mouldings are cor- 
respondingly delicate, and the electroliers graceful in 
character. 

To the left of the entrance hall are the kitchen 
offices, and beyond these, on the west side of the quad- 
rangle, are a series of rcoms which are quite unique. 
te hey comprise a large teaching kitchen in the centre, 
with a teaching pantry, a teaching scullery, a teaching 
larder, and a te eaching laundry in “conjunction. These 
rooms are equipped with every kind of apparatus and 
fitting for cooking and other domestic work, . and 
practical instruction and demonstration is given in 
them. 

The hostel proper is installed in the south and west 


blocks. Thee are fifty-seven bed-sitting-rooms, to 
each of which a dressing -room 1s attached, the 
remainder of the hostel being occupied by the 


KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.: VIEW IN QUADRANGLE. 


ADAMS AND CHARLES HOLDEN, ARCHITECTS. 


I common-ri oms, isolation-rooms, and administration 
jofices. The common-room on the first floor is an 
Jexiremely comfortable apartment, furnished in good 
|taste, and having a fine marble mantelpiece as a tocus 
jof interest ; and in connection with it we may note an 
application of craftsmanship which is immediately 
)pleas:ng—the cast-lead grids covering the radiators, 
)which are set in recesses. The radiator, essential 
)though it be, is generally more or less of an excres- 
‘cence in a domestic interior, but this device of a lead 
grid of Adam characier covers all its faults, and adds 
la new feature to the decorative scheme. 
The laboratories block is on the north side of the 

quadrangle. On the ground floor are four large 
Jaboratories for physics, physiology, bacteriology, and 
hygiene respectively, and in connection with them a 
lecture theatre, a research-room, preparation rooms, 
vand lecturers’ rooms; the first floor being mostly occu- 
jpied by chemistry laboratories, with various rooms 
4m connection with them. These laboraton‘es, in their 
i2quipment and finish, show the same sound construc- 
aon and careful attention to detail which is noticeable 
vhroughout the building. 

| The general contractors for the building were 
iMessrs. Wallis and Sons, of Maidstone. Mr. Broad- 
‘ent executed the finely-carved stone urns which are 
feature of the quadrangle, and was also respons‘ble 
Vor the rich keystones over the refectory windows and 
the rest of the stone carving, which displays a rare 
| 
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skill with the chisel. Facing bricks and roof tiles 
were supplied by Messrs. Collier, of Reading, and 
bricks for dressings by Messrs. Lawrence. Casements 
were supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. 
The art metalwork in iron and lead was executed by 
Messrs. Thos. Elsley, Ltd. The electric light fittings 
are by Messrs. Faraday and Sons—from Mr. Holden’s 
designs ; the two large electroliers in the refectory are 
of real bronze, and support bowls of alabaster. The 
cceoking and laundry plant was supplied and fitted by 
Messrs. Fletcher, Russell and Co., Ltd., Messrs. James 
Slater and Co., and the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany; Messrs. Fletcher, Russell having installed in 
the kitchen their “ Langham” range, an example of 
the latest type of gas-cooking apparatus. The labo 

ratory fittings were made by Messrs. Baird and Tat- 
lock, and most of the rest of the furrture (including 
the refectory tables and chairs) by Messrs. Heal and 
Son. Tiles were supplied by Messrs. Minton and 
Co.; sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton and Co.; 
patent glazing by the British Challenge Glazing Com- 
pany ; grates by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran and Co. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company were responsible for 
the gas fitting; Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps and Co. for 
the electric wiring; and Messrs. Berry and Sons for 
the heating apparatus. The decorative plasterwork 
was executed by the general contractors, Messrs. 
Wallis, from models prepared by Mr. G. P. Bankart 
(Messrs. G. Jackson and Sons, Ltd.) and Mr. Palliser. 
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THE MAISON LYONS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


ige new Maison Lyons stands on an L-shaped 

a on the north side of Oxford Street, nearly 

midway between Messtrs. Selfridge’ s and 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove’s premises, and. 
with frontages of about 60 ft. to Oxford Street and 
of 150 ft. each to GeesiCourtion the west side and 
to Stratford Place Mews on the east, covers an area 
of nearly 7,000 ft. super. By reason of its position 
t 1s exceptionally well lighted, and full advantage 
tas been taken of this in the planning by covering 
the whole site and dispensing oa all internal courts 
nd areas. The building, which is of the steel- 
-ame skeleton type, consists of sub-basement, 
ymasement, ground floor, and Seven storeys OVEI, 
with two enclosed fire-resisting staircases, one at 
1e southern end for the use of the public, and the 


other at the northern end of the building for the use of 


} 


the StatL: 


The dominating idea in pl: trie the premises was 
to provide four large rooms for the public—on the 
hasement, ground, first, and second Hoors-—all “of 
the same size, extending the full width of the 
frontage of 60 ft. to Oxford Street, and to a depth 


MAISON LYONS, OXFORD STREET 


of go ft. without any columns or stanchions to | 
obstruct the floor space, so that tables could be 
placed wherever desired. 

The architects for the building were Messrs. 
Lewis Solomon and Son, of London. Messrs. 
Lyons and Co. acted as their own building con- 
tractors, and their engineering department carried 
out the whole of the arrangements in connection 
with the heating, lighting, a nd ventilation of the pre 
mises, and the installation of all the service lifts. 
The steelwork was designed by Messrs. Reade, 
Jackson and Parry, and su pplied and erected by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co. The elevations to 
Oxford Street, Gees Court, and Stratford Place 
Mews are faced with Doulton’s ‘‘ Carrara’’ ware; 
and special provision has been made so that the 
elevations can be periodically cleaned from travel 
ling rane with the minimum of trouble. The 

whole of the ornamental plasterwork was carried 
me by Messrs: iG. Jackson and Sons, Ltd.; mosaic 
and marble work by Messrs. Fenning and G6, 
Sanitary fittings were supplied by Messrs. Shanks 
and Co., and lifts by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. 
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THE PHOENIX ASSURANCE 


HE Pheenix Assurance Co.—one of the oldest, 
having been established in 1782—has erected 
in King William Street, London, Ev Cangas very 

large new building as its general headquarters, from 
designs by Messrs. J. Macvicar Anderson and H. Uz 
Anderson, though, much to the regret of the directors, 
the senior partner, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, died 
in his eightieth year during the progress of the work. 
The main facade, 78 ft. in height, is executed 
entirely in Portland stone, with the exception of the 
plinth and the central and two side entrances, which 
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bination of but two marbles, the greyish green of 
the Campan Verte columns and pilasters blending 
well with the light grey markings on the white 
ground of the Piastraccia wall linings. Verte 
Antique and Tinos green are used in the dado and 
pedestals and “second statuary’? in the main 
entablature and in the capitals and bases of the 
columns and pilasters. On the walls are bronze 
reliefs, modelled from the heading of an old policy, 
and serving to record the incorporation of the Pelican 
and the British Empire Life offices with the Phoenix 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE BUILDING, KING 
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are of grey unpolished granite. The central door- 
way leads through a marble-lined vestibule into the 
main office—a very large apartment, measuring 67 ft. 
in length, 56 ft. in width, and 19 ft. in height, 
dominated by a central octagonal feature, which, 
with an arcaded gallery supported on eight fluted 
Doric columns, rises through two storeys and is sur- 
mounted by a light dome 20 ft. in diameter and some 
40 ft. above the floor. The Fire Department is on 
the right and the Life Department on the left, a wide 
marble-paved space between the two counters leading 
direct to the staircase and lifts. The scheme of 
decoration consists in the main of a judicious com- 


WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. : 
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BOARD ROOM. 


ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 


Co. It may here be noted that the columns 
and pilasters have had to be finished temporarily 
in plaster, as the large monolith marble blocks which 
at the outbreak of the War were being worked near 
Mons, in Belgium, are not accessible for the present. 

Around the octagon at first-floor level are arranged 
the Accident and Actuarial Departments, while a 
corridor leads off to the left, past the rooms of 
certain administrative chiefs of departments, to that 
of the general manager, Sir Gerald Hemmuington 
Ryan, whose room has a_ large three-light bow 
window looking towards the Bank of England. On 
the second floor the chief feature is the suite of rooms 
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for the use of the directors, the suite consisting of 
board-room, chairman’s room, library, and. directors’ 
luncheon-room. The three first-named communi- 
cate by large sliding doors, which enable the rooms 
to be thrown into one when required. ‘The treatment 
of all is similar, the walls being panelled in Cuba 
mahogany, and the ceilings being embellished with 
modelled plasterwork of Georgian character. © On 
the second floor also are the committee-room and the 
Registrar’s Department, the former having a show- 
case containing a most interesting series of relics, for 
the most part of Roman date, found during the 
excavation of the site. On the third floor are the 
Foreign Fire and Accounts Departments; on the 
fourth floor the Country Fire and Guarantee Depart- 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE BUILDING, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. : 


general effect of the lighting 1s very soft and restful— 
a matter of great importance in an ofhce building. 
The general contractors were Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons and Colls and Sons. The con- 
structional steelwork was supplied and erected by 
Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, of London, who also 
carried out the fire-resisting floors. Messrs. Burke 
and Co., of London, executed the marble work and 
the mosaic floors; Messrs. H. W. Cashmore and Co, 
the lift enclosure, stair balustrading, and: bronze 
name-plates at the main entrance. ‘The lifts were 
installed by Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; the ventila- 
tion was carried out by Messrs. Strode and Co.; and 
the heating apparatus and hot-water supply by 
Messrs. James Slater and Co., Ltd. Glazed brick 
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UPPER PART OF GENERAL OFFICE. 


THE LATE J. MACVICAR ANDERSON AND H. L. ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS. 


ments and the lady typists’ quarters; and on the 


fifth floor the Surveyor’s Department, managers’ 
luncheon-room, and kitchen premises, with electric 
cooking-plant and a lift which communicates with a 
service-room adjoining the directors’ luncheon-room ; 
on this floor also are the~ lavatories, conveniently 
placed at the top of the building. 

Particular attention has been paid to the lighting. 
The adoption of steel-frame construction enabled 
large window spaces to be provided, and there can be 
few, if any, better lighted business premises in the 
City. Artificial lighting throughout is by means of 
semi-indirect ceiling fittings, the use of desk standards 
and fixtures being entirely dispensed with. The 


were supplied by the Leeds Fireclay Co, Ltd5 
metal windows by the Crittall Manufacturmg Co, 
Ltd.;  balconettes and stallboard grilles by 
Messrs. H. H. Martyn and Co., Ltd.; electric-light 
fittings by Messrs. Verity’s, Ltd.; grates by Messrs. | 
Thomas Elsley, Ltd., and Shuffrey and Co.: glazed 
domes and fire-resisting glazing by the British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd.; strong-room doors, | 
etc., by Messrs. Milner’s Safe Co., Ltd., and Chubb 
and Sons; and sanitary fittings by Messrs. Dent and | 
Hellyer, Ltd. Artesian wells on the site were sunk by} 
Messrs. Alfred Williams and Co.; and Mr. C. Hi. | 
Mabey executed the stone-carving and the bronze’ 
copies of the “ Phcenix.’’ | 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Workmen and House Purchase. 


No applications for loans to enable work- 
men to purchase their own houses have 
been received by the L.C.C. this year. 


Change of Address. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., has 
moved to new offices at 38, Coleman 
Street, Bank, E.C., his former offices at 
73, Basinghall Street, having been requisi- 
tioned by the Board of Trade. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 


At the meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, held on Decem- 
ber 14, Mr. J. White delivered a very in- 
teresting lecture on a tour in Spain in the 
autumn of 1913, the lecture being illus- 
trated by numerous lantern slides of 
Spanish architecture, including, particu- 
larly, the Moorish buildings in Seville and 
Granada. 


“The Crown Fournal.”’ 

We have received the first issue of ‘‘ The 
Crown Jjournal,’’ dated December, 1916. 
It is published by the well-known firm of 
building contractors, Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Ltd., of Crown Works, Lambeth, 
and presents a very interesting record of 
the national service that is being rendered 
by members of the staff. The firm have 
a Patriotic Fund for helping the depen- 
dants of those of their men who are with 
the Forces, and the committee’s report 
states that close upon £1,500 has been dis- 
tributed in allowances during the past 
year, this sum being provided by regular 
weekly contributions from men in the 
firm’s employ. It is a splendid piece of 
practical patriotism, of which all must be 
proud. Messrs. Higgs and Hill’s ‘“ Roll 
of Honour ”’ includes 242 names. 


Building at Coventry. 


The General Works Committee of 
Coventry City Council have approved 
plans as follows: Five houses and seven 
houses (amended). St. Andrew’s Road, 
for Mr. T. F. Bird; car wash and new ser. 
vice department (amended), chimney stack 
and boiler house, Parkside, for the Sidde- 
ley-Deasy Motor Car Co., Ltd. ; erecting 
shop (amended), Parkside, for the 
Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Co., Ltd.; 
covered loading dock, Radford Works, 
Daimler Road, for the Daimler Gos Ltd: 
workshop, Radford Works, Daimler 
Road, for the Daimler Co., Ltd.; exten- 
Sion of girls’ rest room, etc., Parkside, for 
the Siddeley-Deasy Motor Car Co., Ltd. ; 
one house with shop, Holbrook Lane, for 
Mr. S. Taylor; lavatory extension, War- 
wick Street, for W. Tarlow, Ltd.: store 
Shed and office, the Butts, for the Coventry 
Waste Paper Co. 


Munition Villages. 


The housing needs of the munition 
Workers employed in new factories or con- 
verted factories are being met in a variety 
of ways. Where house-famine already 
existed and there is a good prospect of 
permanent industrial activity ~ workers’ 
cottages have been put up in large num- 
bers. In some cases the building has been 
undertaken by Public Utility Societies, in 
some by individual firms, loans for the 
purpose being made by the State, usually 
at 5 per cent. There are instances where 
the need is only temporary, but where it 
has been necessary to build whole villages, 
With churches, schools, and shops. In 
these cases wood and concrete have been 
used. For women munition workers 


hostels, each usually accommodating about 
thirty girls, are provided where the num- 
bers are very great, groups of hostels, each 
with sleeping accommodation for from 100 
to 130 girls, have been erected. In these 
cases the dining and recreation rooms that 
serve the colony are usually in separate 
buildings, and an administrative block, to 
which the dispensary and sick rooms art 
attached, is provided, 


New Waterworks at Watford. 


Although so many municipal improve- 
ments have been held up because of the 
war, the construction of a new waterworks 
at Watford has been an absolute necessity. 
The reservoir has a capacity of 2,000,000 
gallons, and has been built on modern 
principles. The softening tank is of re- 
inforced concrete rendered witn Pudiced 
cement, and is above ground. The whole 
of the work has been pronounced success- 
ful, and the water supply of the town has 
been greatly improved. 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
FOR SOUTH WALES. 


Great commercial developments are 
taking place in South Wales. For some 
time past inquiries have been made 
throughout the district with the object 
of securing a suitable site for the establish- 
ment of a large works connected with the 
metal industry. It is understood that 
those interested in the scheme have visited 
practically the whole of the sea coast be- 
tween Swansea and Newport, if not 
further east, and that a position has ulti- 
mately been decided upon between Cardiff 
and Newport. The exact locality of the 
works has not yet been definitely fixed, 
owing to the necessity of proving the 
foundations, but a large tract of land has 
been secured, which will provide ample 
accommodation for the establishment of a 
huge concern, giving employment to many 
thousands of people. Incidentally, other 
trades will also benefit, such as the build- 
ing industry. 

It is further stated that the project of 
Messrs. Whitehead, of Tredegar, for build- 
ing steelworks on a site at Mendelgief, 
near the Alexandra Docks at Newport, 
which was hung up when war broke out, 
is now revived, and will soon be taken up 
at the point at which it was left off, viz., 
preparations for the foundations. It will 
be a works of considerable size to start 
with, and there will be developments later, 
and especially after the war. 

In addition, one of the biggest industrial 
concerns which South Wales has seen has 
been projected, and will shortly be begun 
not far from Marshfield—rather nearer 
Newport than Cardiff. Hundreds of acres 
of land on Lord Tredegar’s estate have 
been taken as a site. The number of 
hands which will be employed will be 
something like 25,000, who will, until 
other housing has been established, be dis- 
tributed between Cardiff and Newport. 

The Press Association states: It is 
understood that one of the North: ot Eng- 
land iron trade concerns has acquired 
rights over the East Moors, Cardiff, with 
a view to the construction of extensive 
works. The land comprises between 1,000 
and 1,500 acres, and the works in con- 
templation would) employ about 10,000 
hands in several branches of the iron and 
steel industry. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. have acquired 
some hundreds of acres belonging to 
Llanwern and Cwrtybettws Farms, near 
Skewen, the property of Lord Dynevor, 
with the intention of erecting extensive oi! 
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works, which will form an important de- 
velopment for the district. The surveyor 
of the company has been in residence at 
Skewen for about eighteen months, and 
were it not for the war operations of erec- 
tion would have been more advanced. It 
is probable that a very large number of 
houses will be erected in the parish of 
Coedffranc. 


NEW CINEMA AT BELFAST. 


A new cinema which has just been 
opened in Arthur Square, and is to be 
known as the New Royal Cinema, stands 
on the site of the old Theatre Royal. 
It provides accommodation for more 
than a thousand persons — namely, 
about 350 in the circle or balcony, 
and the remainder in the _ stalls. 
The main elevation is in white glazed 
Carrara ware, and the returned front to 
Castle Lane is in red brick, relieved by 
white Carrara dressing. On the corner is 
an ornamental tower which attains a 
height of 7o ft.; inside this there will be a 
5,000 c.p. electric lamp, which, when the 
war is over, will throw its light around the 
centre of the city. Along the whole of the 
main front there is a handsome wrought- 
iron and glass verandah, the glazing 
being executed in coloured glass. The 
principal entrance is at the corner of 
Arthur Square and Castle Lane, and is a 
circular hall with marble mosaic flooring, 
the walls being panelled in mahogany, 
while there is a decorated plaster ceiling. 
In this hall there are two booking offices, 
one of which will serve the cinema, while 
the other will be open daily as a central 
booking office in connection with the 
Grand Opera House. At the back of the 
stalls there is a large tea room, with 
panelled walls and a decorated ceiling. 
The circle is approached from the entrance 
hall by a spacious staircase with marble 
mosaic steps. Situate midway between 
the entrance hall and the circle is a tea- 
recom, 55 ft. long and 16 ft. wide, with a 
lounge adjoining, 18 ft. square. These 
also have decorated ceilings and panelled 
walls. The tea room and lounge will be 
open to the public without entering the 
theatre. On this level also are the 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s retiring rooms, 
The internal decorations are in a severe 
Neo-Gree style, and are in very light 
cream, relieved in gold. The main con- 
tract has been carried out bv Messrs. H. 
and J. Martin, Ltd., of Belfast. Mr. 
Stanley Johnston, of Belfast, has been 
responsible for the electric lighting and 
ventilation. The whole building has been 
erected under the personal supervision of 
the architect who designed it, Mr. Bertie 
Crewe. 


SURVEYORS AND 
SERVICE 


MILITARY 


To meet the cases of surveyors who are 
the sole, or sole remaining, heads of busi- 
nesses, on which they or their families are 
dependent for a livelihood, and who are 
unable to find a substitute to carry on their 
business, the Council of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution have decided: (1) To set up 
boards, both for the London area and for 
provincial districts, to investigate applica- 
tions for exemption from members, and to 
advise the tribunals thereon (members 
called up before tribunals are therefore 
advised to ask that their cases may in the 
first instance be referred to the board repre- 
senting their district); and (2) to set up 
a court to deal generally with questions 
connected with the maintenance of the 
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‘businesses of members called to the 
colours, and to adjudicate upon differences 
which may arise between them and other 
surveyors who may be acting for them. 

The Institution has been asked to make 
it known that surveyors in all branches of 
the profession, who have now been called 
up for military service, will be accepted 
for the 110th Training Reserve Battalion 
(late 22nd King’s Royal Rifle Corps), 
from which a number of surveyors have 
already obtained commissions, and in 
which they will have the opportunity of 
being trained with other men of the pro- 
fessional classes. The battalion is sta- 
tioned on Wimbledon Common. Applica- 
‘tions should be made to the British 
Empire League, Norfolk House, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C., letters being marked 
** Recruiting. ”’ 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


At the housing conference at Leeds, in 
the debate upon the resolution urging local 
authorities to form housing committees, 
Mr. Smethurst and Mr. Aldridge ~ointed 
‘out that housing reformers were not com- 
mitted to any particular method of provid. 
ing better houses and more of them. The 
object was to get the hcuses either by pri 
vate or public enterprise. 

\s mentioned in the report which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue, an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. D. B. Foster (Leeds) 
favouring State aid to local authorities was 
accepted by the chairman, and the resolu- 
tion so amended was carried unanimously. 

Mr. A. W. Shelton (Nottingham) moved 
the following resolution: “ That this Con- 
ference is of opinion that the legislation 
promised by the Government in 1913 and 
again in 1914 with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Finance Act of 1909 should be 
now carried in order that an admitted ob- 
stacle to the building of working-class 
houses may be removed and the provision 
of such houses stimulated at the close of 
the war.” Mr. Shelton said that up to 1911 
it was clearly shown that private enterprise 
provided houses in excess of the re- 
quirements of the natural growth of the 
population. In Leeds, Bradford, and Shef- 
field the total growth of the population 
between 1901 and 1911 was 70,835. In the 
same period the number of inhabited 
houses increased by 26,000. In igri there 
were no fewer than 18,506 houses to let, or 
4,301 more than were empty in 1g01. In 
the urban localities private enterprise had 
not failed before 1911. Now we were up 
against an unparalleled shortage, and as 
it was growing at the rate of 200 a dav 
there was at undant scope for all kinds 0 
schemes. The grcat cause of the falling 
off in the provision of houses in urban dis- 
tricts was the Finance Act of 1909, and as 
long as it remained unaltered private enter- 
prise would be crippled. 

Mr. Boot (Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trades Employers) seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. Smethurst said the resolution was an 
extremely moderate one. The Govern- 
ment that passed the Act were committed 
to the alteration, and the only reason why 
it had not been given effect to was that 
circumstances had not permitted. 

Several delegates asked for detailed in- 
formation with regard to the portion of the 
Act which it was sought to have altered. 

Mr. Aldridge said that generally it 
might be taken that the tax on unearned 
increment of land had proved a tax on the 
profit of the builder, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
the author of the Act, had recognised that. 

The request for details was pressed, and 


consideration of the resolution was 
adjourned in order that these might be pre- 
pared. 

Municipal Policy. 

In a paper on “ Suggested Developments 
in Municipal Housing Policy,”’ the Chair- 
man said that the Housing and Town 
Planning Council felt that it would be 
necessary for local authorities to do much 
more in the future than in the past, and 
that it was desirable that new methods 
should be adopted by which they might co- 
operate with different forms of enterprise. 
It was suggested that developments in a 
municipal housing policy might be made 
on the following lines: (1) By extending 
the powers of local authorities so as to 
enable them not only to acquire estates and 
lav them out on town-planning lines, but 
to lease sites on these to builders and others 
desirous of erecting working-class houses 
and also to advance the money for building 
such houses under weil-defined conditions ; 
(2) by giving to local authorities the power 
to advance money to public utility societies, 
as is done now by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, but with some of the re- 
strictions now in force removed; (3) by 
giving to local authorities the power to 
form public utility societies under muni- 
cipal auspices. The most hopeful method, 
said the chairman, would appear to be the 
joining of municipal enterprise with public 
utility societies and the buving of land in 
sufficiently large quantities by local autho- 
rities so as to keep down the price, and 
then either for the local authorities to build 
or to let sites on easy terms to public utility 
co-operative societies, or to 
private builders. Another suggestion was 
that local authorities possessing housing 
powers should be given power to advance 
money on conditions to builders desirous of 
building houses for the working classes or 
to individuals desirous of getting the same 
built, and also to persons desirous of pur- 
chasing their own houses in cases where 
these were built on land owned by the 
municipality. 


societies, 


CEGAT: 


Workmens Compensation Case. 
Mullinger v. Bidewell. 

December ts. Court of Appeal. Before the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Warrington and 
Scrutton, 

The Court dismissed an appeal by 
Henry Bidewell, a builder and contractor, 
of Wymondham, from an award in favour 
of Robert Mullinger, of Damgate, 
Wymondham, who claimed compensation 
under’ the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, for injuries sustained by falling out 
of a trap while conveying a window frame 
from his employer’s premises to a house 
two miles away. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg- 
ment, said the facts were not in dispute. 
Mullinger was a builder’s man. . A pro- 
mise had been made by Bidewell to deliver 
a window frame at a house two miles 
away, and it was urgent that it should be 
taken there speedily. The window frame 
was a heavy thing, intended to be taken 
up by horse and cart, but when Mullinger 
came in the morning Bidewell told him 
that the horse and cart was otherwise en- 
gaged, and that he had better take the 
frame on a handcart. It proved, how- 
ever, that the handcart was not available, 
and the man said he would try and carry 
it. But it was plainly not the contempla- 
tion and intention of both parties that this 
frame, which weighed two or three stone, 
should be carried two miles on a man’s 
shoulder. The man _ started with the 


frame on his shoulders, and after he had 
got a considerable way towards his 
destination, he saw a pony cart in the road. 
The pony was grazing. The lad who 
drove it offered Mullinger a lift. The 


. window was duly lifted into the cart. It 


was doubtful whether the man actually 
got into the cart before the accident, but it 
appeared that a machine which had 
stopped to take up water started, and the 
pony got a fright and started off. As a 
result Mullinger fell and got concussion 
of the brain. The question was: Did the 
accident arise out of and in the course of 
the man’s employment? He thought it 
clearly did. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


At the monthly lecture of the Sheffield 
and District Organists’ and Choirmasters’ 
Association Mr. J. R. Wigfull read a paper 
at the Church Institute on the kindred art 
of ‘* Ecclesiastical Architecture.” 

Mr. Wigfull prefaced his lecture with an 
explanation of the technical terms used in 
church architecture, and then, disdaining 
a read discourse, adopted the more in- 
timate and elastic plan of explaining ex- 
tempore the features of a large number of 
beautiful photographs, taken chiefly from 
churches in the district, which is rich in 
many beautiful examples of medizeval 
architecture. Though informal, his de- 
signs were chronological and sequential. 
He started with the fine examples of Saxon 
work to be seen at Blyth, a church dating 
from 1088, and analysed the styles found 
in that splendid edifice. Its doors and the 
magnificent tower were much admired, 
Working out the sequence of development, 
he next examined the mass and details of 
Steetley Chapel, a late Norman church 
richly decorated. With digressions to 
other churches, such as Bolsover and St. 
Michael’s, Thorpe Salvin, and Lincoln 
Cathedral, which bore upon his main line 
of description, the lecturer next dealt ex- 
haustively in picture and verbal notes with 
Worksop Priory Church, illustrating the 
Transitional style, changing from 
Romanesque to Gothic. This proved 
especially interesting, in view of Mr. Wig- 
full’s quotation from an American expert, 
who declared that England possessed no 
logical development of the Gothic style; 
the glory of its evolution belongs to France. 
There was a beautiful photograph of 
Roche Abbey, with a full description of its 
scanty relics, and there were passing 
glimpses of Fountains Abbey and some 
superb Normandy Cathedrals. The stately 
church at Tideswell was appraised as ‘‘ the 
best fourteenth century,’? and ‘examples 
were also shown and elucidated from 


Rotherham Parish Church, Treeton, 
Hathersage, Dronfield (showing the 


splendid sedilia to be seen there), Haddon 
Hall Chapel, Harthill, and some East 


Anglien churches. 


R1.B.A. GENERAL. MEETINGS 
SESSION sae 


January 8.—Business: Election of 
members. 

February 5.—Ordinary : -Announcement 
of the Council’s nomination for the Royal 
Gold Medal; nomination of candidates for 
membership. 

March 5.—Special and business: Elec 
tion of Royal Gold Medallist; election of 


members. 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME AT 
WELL HALL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


from Woolwich to Eltham, now broad, well 

paved and served by trams, was an almost 
unknown country lane crossing the eastern slope of 
Shooters Hill. The wayfarer, setting out from 
Noolwich for a quict ramble, could find few iiner 
prospects of town—/de town—and_ country than 
that obtained from the summit of this slope, or air 
more bracing than that which sweeps across the 
unfenced common beyond. 

At the beginning of 1915 the shallow valley 
between Shooters Hill and the heights of Eltham 
consisted for the most part of market gardens; but 
by the end of the same year these had made way for 
an crdered scheme of dwellings very pleasant to 
look upon, and wearing an aspect of comfortable 
prosperity. This scheme was the direct outcome 
of the War, and was initiated in order to deal with 
the serious scarcity of housing accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of Woolwich resulting from the 
vastly increased staff of employees at the Arsenal. 
Although the whole of the work of covering an area 
of ninety-six acres with permanent houses occupied 
less than a year from start to finish, the houses 
present an aspect of durability sometimes lacking 
in schemes of a similar nature. Moreover, there 
is no suggestion of hurried or scamped labour any- 
where; and the materials indicate the utmost care 
in selection to the smallest detail. 

The provision of houses in the neighbourhood of 
Woolwich being a military requirement, speed in 
their erection was of paramount importance; it was 
indeed one cf the most stringent conditions upon 
which the scheme was launched. The work of set- 
ting out the roads, sewers, and houses was 
commenced on February 3, 1915, and on 
December 11 of the same year all the roads and 
houses were finished and the latter handed over to 


the &.C.C. Estate. Oifice. 


Lay-out of Site. 

The site is intersected by the Well Hall Road, 
from which no corner is distant more than 400 yds. 
This fact, together with its proximity to Well Hall 
Station, which is situated 300 yds. from the 
southernmost corner, were the main factors govern- 
ing the choice, the railway being essential for the 
transport of the vast quantities of material employed 
on the works. Sixty-six acres on the east side of 
the road and thirty acres on the west side were 
purchased. The land had a soft and spongy 
surface, which added vastly to the preliminary work; 
moreover, it was intersected by ditches; but this 
latter disadvantage was turned to good account, for 
these ditches were dammed up and served as a 
water supply for the work at the outset, no other 
service being then available. 

In judging the lay-out of the scheme under review 
it must be borne in mind that it differs from most 
other ‘‘ garden cities ’’ inasmuch as it has no focus 
such as a church, hall, or schools from which roads 
would naturally tend to radiate; and whilst strictly 
a suburb of Woolwich, it is simply a collection of 
houses erected for a specific purpose and allowing 
of no accessories. Moreover, the question of speed 


A FEW years ago the Well Hall Road, leading 


rendered it incumbent on the architect (H.M. Office 
of Works) to save so far as possible the additional 
expense which would have resulted from much 
excavation; and, as a consequence, the roads have 
been laid to follow wherever possible the natural 
contours of the ground. This condition has been 
turned to good account, and some very pleasing 
curves and sweeps, which contribute materially to 
the display of the houses, have resulted; the high 
pavement which is a feature of Ross Way (see 
Plate IV.) evincing a similar adaptability to exist- 
ing conditions on the part of the architect. The 
open spaces are of considerable area, and a liberal 
allowance of garden space has been allotted to each 
house, the average area being 1,100 ft. super. All 
the roads, which are readily accessible to the Well 
Hall Road, are gravelled, which gives a bright and 
sunny effect even on a wet day. The pathways are 
likewise gravelled, the more frequented ones being 
laid with staggered concrete paving slabs down the 
centre. The granite gutters, edged by granite 
setts on the one hand and the pathway kerb of the 
same material on the other, are quite effective; and 
the lettering of the cast-iron name-plates has been 
well chosen. The roads, of which there are 3.604 
miles, are 40 ft. and 30 ft. wide, according to the 
amount of traffic passing over them. Jn this con- 
rection it may be mentioned that there are 4.85 
miles of sewers. which figure includes a 15-1in. sewer 
660 ft. long; this passes under the tram line in Well 
Hall Road, and reaches a maximum depth of 30 ft. 

The names of the roads for the most part recall 
nersonages who have been connected with the 
Arsenal and town of Woolwich, and other local 
worthies. 

Open spaces for recreation have been provided 
on both sides of the Well Hall Road. On the east 
side Lovelace Green is the chief, readily accessible 
from all roads. There are several minor open 
spaces on this side, as will be seen by referring to 
the site plan. On the west side the most consider- 
able open space is Sandby Green. The retention of 
the trees and hedge in Franklin Passage is a happy 
expedient ; and while referring to this it may be stated 
that no trees were felled during the operations of 
laying-out the site, a most praiseworthy practice which 
should never be lost sight of in suburban planning. 


Types of Houses. 

The total number of houses or flats provided 1s 
1,208, the number of the latter being 212; thus 
provision has been made for a population of about 
6,490. Blocks comprising three or more houses 
have not been planned in straight lines, but are so 
grouped as to obtain the maximum of light and air 
in the rooms, which arrangement also results in the 
avoidance of that bane of most suburban areas— 
monotony. Blocks vary from two to fifteen houses 
apiece, with one street of fifteen houses. 

The houses are divided into four classes. Those 
in Class I. (shown black on the accompanying site 
plans) each contain a living room, parlour, spare 
bedroom, or dining room, and scullery on the ground 
floor, and three bedrooms, a bath-room (with hot 
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and cold water laid on), and the usual offices on the 
first floor. In Class II. (shown dotted on the site 
plans) the spare bedroom, or dining-room, on the 
ground floor is omitted. In Class III. (shown 
hatched on the site plans) each house contains a 
living room and scullery on the ground floor, and 
three bedrooms with usual offices on the first floor, 
the bath being transferred to the scullery. 
The self-contained flats are known as Class IV. 
(shown cross-hatched on the site plans), and are 
arranged in two-storey houses with gardens which 
can be split up between the various occupants. 
These flats each consist of a living room, scullery, 
with bath, two bedrooms and the usual offices. 

The houses in the crescent facing Well Hall Road 
near the station (see Plates [.-III.) all belong to 
Class I., excepting the middle house, No. 116, 
which falls into the category of Class II]. Taking the 
first of this group as an example, the dimensions of 
the rooms are as follows: On the ground floor, 
sitting TOOM, IA mye aln, (OVI ett. w eine pamoOur. 
12 ft. by g ft.; spare bedroom, or dining-room, 12 ft. 
bY 7etteO ine esculleryesr Otte y 1 61t 0 ll amr otic 
first floor the bedrooms are 14 ft. 3 in. by Io ft. 6 in., 
r2:ftiiby oil. 2ans and vie@aAcabyr7 it Oun..erespec- 
tively, and the bath-room 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 9 in. 
The frontage is 31 ft. the garden 1s 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and the inclusive rental is 16s. a week. The 
dimensions of the rooms in No. 116 in the same 
group are: On the ground floor, sitting room, 17 ft. 
DYOSIe Fis parloursehigtt seuin Dy LOstaascullery, 
1o ft. by 5 ft. 6in. On the first floor the bedrooms 
ATA 7tte 4 MOYO iene Tales DY Olle ane aig eign y 
8 ft. respectively, and the bath-room 5 ft. g in. by 
Sit, Oan- sl hedrontage is'27 Itiy3in.. thevearden, 
7.5 it DY 30etts.sand the. inclusive rentalas, 139..0 
week. 

The pair of cottages, Nos. 22 and 24, Lovelace 
Green (shown on Plate XIII.), belong to Class III. 
The dimensions are: On the ground floor, living 
room, 16 ft. 6 in. by ro ft. 7 in., and scullery with 
bath, 10ft:6in. by 6ft.6in. On the first floor; the 
bedrooms. measurej12. ft) 10 in. by-o ftaa m-, 12 tt. 
3.1n, by 7 ft 9 1n.,-and 9 ft. 6 in. by-7 ft. respectively. 
Thefrontagenst21it. O.1n.; Thesgarden of Na: 22 
is. 45 ut. by 40 (ty, andsthat,otsNo. 24 is Sout. by 
32 ft. The inclusive rental-of each is 11s. a week. 

The self-contained flats are situated in Granby 
Road, the furthest removed from Well Hall Road. 
The dimensions of the ground-floor flat, No. 65 (see 
hlatemex Vi parece Living! room eil3stt sO un eby 
ER, Oppbahs leijebvarenicy, Vive amen deychus cay hebe, |Get! 
11 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in.; and scullery (with bath) 14 ft. 
by 5 ft. gin. The dimensions of the first-floor flat, 
No. 65a, are: Living-room, 14 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. 6 in.; 
both bedrooms 11 ft. by 9 ft. g in.; and scullery 
(with bath), 13 ft. by 5 ft. g in. They have a 
frontage of 33 feet, and the garden is 62 ft. by 46 ft. 
The inclusive rental of the first-floor flat is 7s. 6d. 
a week, of the ground-floor flat, 7s. 

The first house on the estate was let on May 22, 
1915, and on December 31 of the same year only 
fifty of the 1,298 houses remained unoccupied. 


Materials. 


A study of the materials and the method of using 
them is extemely interesting. To provide these in 
sufficient quantities for so great an enterprise at 
short notice would in many cases have proved a 
serious handicap to rapid progress had not the 
architect hit upon the happy expedient of obtaining 
them from as many sources as practicable, whereby 
not only was a prompt and steady delivery obtained, 
but that variety which is so notable a feature of 
the scheme was realised. When it is stated that 
the building material and plant delivered by rail and 


road reached the gigantic total of 252,327 tons, it 
will be readily understood how essential was such an 
arrangement. 

The bricks used for backings were Flettons; but 
the facings came from so many brickfields that each 
cannot be individually named in this article. They 
were carefully selected on the job in order to produce 
the very pleasing combinations which we see. The 
same remarks apply to the tiles. Although the 
colour and tone of these varies from dark brown to 
light red, and dark blue to light grey, no violent 
contrasts offend the eye. In addition, some old tiles 
have been introduced. The majority of the slates 
were obtained from the Carnarvon district. 
“Greenarvon,’’ Welsh Green “rustic randoms,”’ 
used by themselves and in conjunction with 
“Vaingaled,” and Abergynolwyn Welsh greys have 
given some very satisfactory results. “Old 
Delabole,” of the rough-faced stout grey - green 
variety, are also pleasing. 

The timber used for the half-timber work is for the 
most part, pitch-pine treated with “Solignum,” and 
some oak has been used in weather-boarding. The 
scantlings were standardised and the houses planned 
accordingly in order to facilitate expedition. Window 
and door frames have for the most part been painted 
white, the doors “invisible” green, though some are 
stained according to their surroundings. Ironwork is 
uniformly black. The treatment of the rough-cast, 
both as regards surface and colour, will repay careful 
study : most of it has been applied in one coat. The 
oak fencing, of which there is 274 miles on the estate, 
is also an interesting study in variety. 

Here may be added some detailed particulars of 
materials used in groups of houses shown among 
the accompanying illustrations as representative 
examples : 


Crescent of Houses, Well Hall Road. 
(PLATES I.-ITT.) 


The ground floor is of red brick with rather dark 
pointing; the screens connecting the three blocks 
being of brighter bricks with lighter pointing. The 
first floor and gables are tile-hung, and the roofs are 
covered with dark tiles. The door-frames and leaded 
casements are painted white, the doors dark green, 
and the ironwork black. Steps are of bright red 
brick-on-edge. 


Block of Four Houses, Downman Road. 
(PLATES V. AND VI.) 


The ground floor is stuccoed, the first floor 
boarded with pitch-pine treated with ‘‘ Solignum.”’ 
The frames and casements are painted white, the 
doors stained. Semi-vitrified brick-on-edge has 
been used for the steps; dark red tiles cover the roof; 
and the chimneys are of varied bright red bricks. 


Block of Seven Houses, Well Hall Road. 
(PLATES V. AND VII.) 


The facings are of thin richly coloured bricks with 
wide joints. a reticent introduction of blue bricks in 
the gables breaking up effectively the rather large 
area. The roofs are covered with “rustic random ”’ 
slates in diminishing courses. The leaded casements 
have white frames, the doors being dark green. 


Block of Four Houses, Phineas Pett Road. 
(PLATES VIII. ANDIX)) 


The gables are in half timber and buff stucco, the 
ground floor between these being of the same 
material and the first floor hung with green Welsh 
slates, which also cover the roof (which has a blue 
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half-round ridge). The chimneys are stuccoed, 
with brick caps. Casements and frames are white, 
doors dark green. 


Block of Five Houses, Sandby Green. 
(PLATE XI.) 

The rough-cast is brown-grey in tone, the timber 
treated pitch-pine, apart from a small amount of oak 
weather-boarding in the apex ‘of one of the gables. 
The shoulders of the gables are in purple bricks, and 
steps are red brick-on-edge. Sussex stone quoins 
have been introduced at the angles of the porches. 
The casements are painted white and the ironwork 
black. 

Pair of Cottages, Lovelace Green. 
CPLATH. CIT.) 

The walls are grey rough-cast, with a red tiled 
roof and first floor. Chimneys and steps are of 
brick. Frames and casements are white, doors 
dark green, and ironwork black. 


Flats in Granby Road. 
(PLATE XVI.) 


Most of the houses in this road consist of self- 
contained flats. Itis, perhaps, the best in which to 
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study the handling and colour of the stucco, and the 
varied materials used for roofing. 
* ' 

The scheme was devised by His Mayjesty’s Office 
of Works. Messrs. Mowlem and Company were the 
contractors for the roads; and they shared equally 
with Messrs. Leslie and Company the contract for 
the houses. There were thirty-six sub-contractors, 
the timber and fittings having been supplied direct 
by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings. 

The maximum number of men employed at one 
time on the works was 5,037. Taking into consider- 
ation the scarcity of labour prevailing at the time, 
and the fact that men engaged on Government work 
consider themselves entitled to higher pay and 
better conditions than when engaged on ordinary 
contract work (the feeling in the present case having 
been accentuated by the large earnings of the 
employees at Woolwich Arsenal, where greater 
numbers were ever in demand), it is remarkable that 
no serious trouble resulted in this connection. 

The foregoing gives the essential facts and figures 
of the scheme. The actual results obtained can 
best be judged by the accompanying plates, which 
show, we think, that H.M. Office of Works have on 
this Well Hall Estate carried out a large housing 
scheme 1n a brilliantly successful manner. 
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The Labour-Saving House. 


N all housing schemes modern conditions of labour. shortage and women’s 
| employment are bringing into peculiar. prominence the importance of 
labour-saving design, construction, and equipment. 

Hy gienists and social reformers maintain that the w orking woman, and 
the housewife who cannot afford much domestic help, must not be expected 
to run her home and bring up her children properly unless the drudgery and 
difficulties of her daily lite are to a certain extent eliminated. Hence it is 
true to say that the house of the future will be the labour-saving house. 

And nothing simplifies domestic work so much as gas apparatus. 
Clean, convenient, and cheap, the gas cooker, the gas fire, the gas. water- 
heater, and the gas washing-cepper have undoubtedly come to stay. 

For the housing of munition and other industrial workers gas apparatus 
on the slot meter system, which covers hire, cost of gas and maintenance, is 
recommended, Full particul: ws regarding this convenient method of. -gas 
supply can be obtained from the Secretary of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, who will also be glad to hear from architects and builders 
desirous of any information respecting the latest developments in the-use of 
sas for domestic and industrial purposes, and will put the services of the 
Association's experts at their disposal, free of all charge and obligation. : 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 
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Steel after the war. 


AR upsets many customs. If the present war has done 
nothing else it has emphasised the importance of steel and 
has proved its wonderful adaptability to a remarkably wide 
variety of purposes. After the war there will of necessity be 
many sudden transformations in the commercial world, Desks, 
Doors, Tables, Partitions, Shelving, Lockers, and interior fittings 
of every description will be in imperative demand. Wood will 
be high in price and not easily procurable., Steel will be 
available, and its fireproof, durable, sanitary, and space-saving 
advantages will be instantly recognised. 


The Steel products of the Art Metal Construction Co. are 
widely known for their fine finish, durability, and all-round 
excellence, Architects and all who are interested in the con- 
struction or refitting of Public Buildings, Commercial Offices, 
Factories, Hotels, Clubs, &c., will do well to bear these products 
in mind. 


Plans, Estimates and full particulars free on request. 
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LAG. | Ginihisernsnsenessesuoencesespesmas XXX $ Age Ltd | _ Bee i 
Ranender) @ Moe Oss itd . | Hughes, Bolekow, & Co., Ltd..... —— Paneth fee : "Ta Risen See ¥ ig a oe Tid sae _ 
« el, kK, il. \. *s 4 arnt - Did On = 7 4 ‘ >, — 
x Saees of, Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler, Oliver, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. ...... viii Whitehead, Alfred, oc30 tices 
Carron Company dey ee Fetirssins comets xXx | TG. te oe OR DORN Willcox, W. H., & Co., Lid. ... —=— 
cartels Alfred, °< Co. GREE RE IOS : Hy-Rib (Trussed Concrete Steel Parker, Winder & Achurch, Williams Gamon & Co. ............ xix 
Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd.... xxxvi | Go:)) % Serene ee XXxVUui LG Ge girrces code patenicaaeen ten onercrnate — Wilson Rolling Shutter Co. 
Claridge’s Patent Asphalt, Ltd. —— | Palmer’s Travelling Cradle and (1914), Ltd, cece cceeeeeseeeeeeseees xiv 
Clark, R. Ingram, & Co. ......... xi | Indented Bar & Concrete Co., Scaffold! (Gores ctsrrcssssss-codeteeet ces — Winget, Ltd. ..c.tetsc.ceses eee XXX 
Colledge and Bridgen ......... xxii Lid. ao ea. Pee ce aae neta ee mere resets xii / “Peirson Co. 5 seer eae eae — } Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd. ... xxxv 


For Appointments (Wanted and Vacant), Competitions Open, Contracts Open, Drawings, Tracings, etc., Educational, Legal Notices, Miscellaneous, 


Property and Land Sales—see pages viii, XXXiv. 


ASURES BROS. LTD, 


Section Sheets | Prompt 


and _ 6 hb => Sw Delivery from 


Estimates Stock at Lowest 


On 


Application. Py <> I | Ga’ T* Sa Market Prices. 


Eo 


Structural Steelwork 


=ORL 


Every Description. Telephone Nos. ¢ 


585. 586, & 2103 Hop, 


ee oS ee poe — ew eee — —EE 
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66, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Recent Installations of 
Benham’s ‘ Perfect’’ System 
of Heating include : 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square. 
Messrs, Seth Smith & Monro, Architects. 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (flats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway Co. 
i) SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL and 
l SCHOOL of TROPICAL MEDI- 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 


J ' Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son., Architects. 
p OFFICES or EB and S.C Railway, 
4 London Bridge. 
a f 2 j C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer. 
Gi Q p 2EMISE DAIMLER 


yy NEW PREMISES fos 
(i MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 


Street, Tottenham Court Road. 


iQ ee | ) 
id AN i | “A Messrs. Taperall & oe Architects. 


ADDITIONAL PREMISES of 
v PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO} Holborn, ©. 


f , Holborn, E.C 
[7 OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY, Lahore, india. 


vi AE SAINTS CGHURCH 
i ’ Goodmayes. 


P. K. Allen, Esq , Architect. 


AVINGTON PARE, Alresford, for Sir 
John Shelley, B sar 
Messrs. Millar & Cox,’Archttects. 


NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Bart. 
3! Messrs. Herbert Baker & Ernest Willmott, 


ii | Ln B\)) is Architects. 


i) tee 


H 
B GATEBURTON sHALE, sicincs,,. for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 
Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects 


DHE ‘*“PERPECT-” ae OF HEATING BY ACCELERATED LOW PRE sek ae HOT WATER— Etc t 
BY MEANS OF SMALL PIPES RUN IRRESPECTIVE OF LEVELS, pe Slee 


| STEAM COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


GAS COOKING 
APPARATUS 


COAL COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


WATER BOILERS 
Cabinet Hot Closet or Cupboard—either steam or gas-heated—for warming up dinners for fi KA M KING 


workpeople. This Fitting is made throughout of mild steel and can be supplied in any size to 
suit the number required. As supplied to the Admiralty for H.M. Dockyards, and to a large 
number of Factorie 


CFFICES & (66, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


SHOWROOMS : 
Works: GARRATT LANE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Vili 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 
The words ‘Fair Wages Clause "’ inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 
in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 


December 30.—ROOF. Wallsend.—Re- 
moval of the existing corrugated iron roof 
of the elementary school in Vine Street, 
Wallsend, and provision of a boarding and 
felt roof, for the Borough Council. Par- 
ticulars from the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Wallsend. 


January 2.—PLASTERING. Pem- 
broke (Ireland).—Cement plastering work 
on cottages on various sites in the urban 
district, for the Urban District Council. 
Particulars from Town Hall, Ballsbridge, 
co. Dublin. 

January 23.—ENGINE ROOM. Ilford. 


—Erection of an engine room at the refuse 
destructor in Suffolk Road, Seven Kings, 


WM. OLIVER & SONS LID. 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses. 


Largest stock of Seasoned Austrian Wainscot 
and specially selected Seasoned Quartered 
English Oak for joinery purposes. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.c. 


“ SILENCE 
IS 
GOLDEN.”’ 


Ilford, for the Urban District Council. 
Pariicularse strom Ll Shaw. elle Gabe 
[engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 
Deposit £1. 
ELECTRICAL. 
December g-January 3. — ELEC: 
TRICITY METERS, ETC. Johannes- 


burg.—Up to noon on December g, for 
supply and delivery of 1,427 house service 
electricity meters, seven switchboard 
meters, and 100 time switches for use with 
meters (specification No. 104); up to noon 
on January 3, for supply and delivery of 
3,429 enamelled iron grave pegs with 
plates (contract No. 195) and 50 cast-iron 
Street orderly bins with covers (contract 
No. 196), for the Municipal Council. Par- 
ticulars from Department of Commercial 
Intelligence, 73,  Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C, 


January 5.—ELECTRIC MOTORS, 


ETC. Cape Town.—Supply and delivery. 


of electric motors and starting panels, for 
the Corporation, Particulars from _ the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


ENGINEERING 


January 3.—TURBINE ETC. Durban. 
—Supply and delivery of a 3,000-kw. steam 
turbine, alternator, and condensing plant, 
for the Corporation. Particulars from 


ADAM 


ROBERT 77g 7) ADAMS 
poor CUAL Ispmncs 


SPRING 


Office of the Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Durban. Deposit 
$2 2s. 

ROADS G6 CARTAGE 


January 20.—MATERIAL. Worcester. 
—Supply of granite, blast-furnace slag, and 
tar-macadam, for the Worcestershire 
County Council. Particulars from C. F. 
Gettings, County Surveyor, 30, Foregate 
Street, Worcester. 


Publisher’s Notices. 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING Hovusg, 
AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill St., Westminster, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Buildable, Vic., London.’’ 
Telephone: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victoria (2 lines). 
Date of Pubfication.—THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, price 24. 
The Subscription Rates per annum are as flora 
s. d. 


At all newsagents and bookstalls ...... 8 8 
By post in the United Kingdom ......... 10 10 
By post to Canada: ......--ssssseessseureuamney 13 0 


By post elsewhere abroad ................ 

Subscribers can have their volumes bound complete 
with Index, in cloth cases, at a cost of 3s. 6d. 
each, Carriage extra. A cheaper binding can be 
supplied at 2s. 6d., Carriage extra. 

Advertisements for the current week, alterations to 
serial advertisements, etc., must reach the office 
not later than first post on Saturday. 

Rates for serial Advertisements, Special position, 
etc., sent upon application. 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 


27-29, 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


3 & 5 Emerald Street, 


WE GUARANTEE THE “ VICTOR ” SPRING HINGES 
TO BE THE MOST DURABLE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON, W.C. 


ROBERT 


ADAMS 
{DOOR & 


LL’ SPRINGS 


Some of the chief Buildings of the year for which our manufactures (‘Victor ’ “Grade Mark) 


were used:— 


Local Government Board Building, Great George Street and 
St. James’s Park, London. 


Phoenix Assurance Building, King William Street, London, E.C. 
Cunard Building, Liverpool. 


British Dominions General Insurance Company Building, Royal 
Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 


King’s College for Women, London, W. 
Maison Lyons, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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The ROOT Fibre Board 


meri 


For Walls & Ceilings 


Betow is a reproduction of an actual photograph of a recreation room connected 
with a Munition Workers’ Housing Scheme, “ Somewhere in England,” 
showing walls lined with Fiberlic. Hundreds of thousands of 
square feet of Fiberlic Wall Board were used on this particular housing 
scheme, and during the year millions of square feet have been supplied 
for work connected with the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of 
Munitions, Office of Works, &c. 


Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, Army Officers, and all others 
interested in War or other work are invited to write for 
Samples, Prices and Booklet giving Panelling Hints—Free. 


Fiberlic is Reliable, because: — 


It is made entirely of long tough root hbres, It is a sound deadener. 
and its construction under a patented process 
gives it great tensile and bursting strength 
and astounding durability. In fact the root 
fibres reinforce this board in much the same 
manner that iron does concrete. 


It is highly fire resisting and is sized throughout 
during manufacture—is quite odourless and 
sanitary. 


It is a non-conductor of heat and cold. 


It will not harbour vermin, they do not like it. It is quite permanent. 


MACANDREWS & FORBES, Ltd., 2, Broad St. Place, London, E.C. 


’Phone: LONDON WALL 1472. 
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THE VICTORIAm MIXER 


& 
i 
: ren 
zi nN 


Labour is scarce, and where 
CONCRETE is mixed in quantity 
it 1s necessary to instal a MIXER. 


Let us explain how mixing costs can 
be reduced and labour eliminated. 


STOTHERT & PITT, L™ 


38, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRU FIT - 


| BRITISH- THROUGHOUT 


You take no risk when you 
water proof cement the 
‘“ Prufit” way. 


‘SUE PASTE is first mixed with 
water, and this water is then 
thorouzhly mixed in wth the sand and 
cement, so that wherever the water goe3 
the ‘* Prufit ’’ gces too. 

That's why “Pruht” is cheaper and 
more efficient than any other waterproofing 
agent—why vou should try ‘ Prufit” on 


your next job. 


Our Booklet N», J 2 tells sou all about ‘* Prufit 
ad howto use tt Why notwrile fr tt now ? 


ASSURANCE. 
COMPANY 
_ LIMITED. 


PHOENIX HOUSE 
KING WILLIAM ST 
LONDON,EC 


Chairman: 
Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1. 


Total Funds Exceed Claims Paid Exceed 
£16,000,000 £94,000,000 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 


ACCIDENT = BURGLARY. 


Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 


General Manager - Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 


CALLENDER’S 


NATURAL ASPHALTE 


READY ROOFING 


BRITISH “ss IN ROLLS 


AND ™| READY 
BEST. FOR 


MADE [eighg USE. 
IN Shy cS wi 
LONDON. 


EASILY LAID 


NO SPECIAL 


SEND FOR = » SKILL 


sitet! | | REQUIRED. 


AND SAMPLE TO- 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., 


(DEPT. FOUR.) LTD. 


25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


IMMEDIATE 
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EXPANDED METAL 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 


For PLASTER WORK IN WALLS, PARTITIONS, CEILINGS, STEELWORK ENCASING, etc. 


HOUSE AT ONGAR, ESSEX: GARDEN FRONT. Architect, Mr. H. COURTENAY CONSTANTINE, A.R.1.B.A., London 
STEEL FRAME AND TIMBER STUDS AND EXPANDED METAL LATHING AND CEMENT MORTAR HOLLOW WALLING., 
FOR 


FENCING, GUARDS, LOCKUPS, SHOP DIVISIONS, VENTILATORS, etc. 


FENCING TO BRIDGE. REMOVABLE FRAMED PANELS FOR ENCLOSURES. 


EXPANDED STEEL SHEETING is being used extensively for 
Openwork Partitions, Screens, Guards, etc.,in MUNITION FACTORIES. 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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INDENTED BAR AND CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


QUEEN ANNE’S CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SPECIALISTS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Constructed 
ENTIRELY of 
REINFORCED 

CONCRETE 


> from Designs 

‘a supplied by 

THE INDENTED 

BAR & CONCRETE 

ENGINEERING CO., 
LTD. 


.WAREHOUSE 


CONSTRUCTION 


suitable for 
| MOTOR GARAGE | 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Etc. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED FREE OF CHARGE. 


BARS ROLLED IN ENGLAND OF MEDIUM STEEL. 
| PERFECT MECHANICAL BOND. 
| BRITISH CAPITAL. BRITISH MATERIAL. BRITISH ENGINEERS AND STAFF, 


BRITANNIA SNA 


VARNISHES ENAMELS & SPECIALTIES 


PRODUCTS OF THE 
LARGEST VARNISH 
INDUSTRY IN THE 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF INTERIOR AND 
EXTERIOR DECORATION Va 


um 


vn 


A Ait 


OFFICES: 


WE ST TAM ABBEY, CAXTON rem 
STBATFORD,E. LONDON WESTMInSTE 
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OATOSTONF. 


3A-COAT OF STONE WHICH HARDENS LIKE STONE 


The BEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD for 
transforming shabby looking buildings into smart stone structures 


RECENT WORK. RECENT WORK. 
WATERPROOF 
L.C.6M, ANY PAINTER CAN USE IT REGENT PALACE 
BANK. Paw HOTEL, 
Cree corr nt APPLIED WITH A BRUSH LIKE PAINT FICC nine 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR FRENCH STUC LONDON, w. 


MADE TO MATCH ALL STONES 
EXTERNALLY ALSO IN COLOURS INTERNALLY. 


ra OATOSOT iam 
Stonework, good as two 


Terra Cotta, etc. WATERPROOFING SOLUTION of other makes. 


VYUVLTATYTLTETTATU CTYPE TTT TT TUTTE TET TTTUETE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST ON THE MARKET 


ENTIRELY BRITISH. MADE IN ENGLAND BY 


THE COATOSTONE DECORATION COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED WITH THE STONE PRESERVATION CO., LTD ), 


9,, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE STONE PRESERVATION C®. L7D. 


ADDRESS AS ABOVE 


. RESTORERS and PRESERVERS 
MODERN and HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


TELEGRAMS 
COATOSTONE 
PHONE LONDON 


CENTRAL 2366 
HOLBORN 43 


TELEPHONES : 


REFERENCES OVER 30 YEARS 
| RESTORATION & 


TO : PRESERVATION WORK -UNIQUE AND 

LEADING — Seca CUE EXTENSIVE 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, 

ARCHITECTS OLD 4ROAD STREET, E.C. EXPERIENCE 


Pi (ALL FRONTAGES) 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


ENTIRELY | = ESTIMATES 


List on 


BRITISH Aaa, application FREE 


REPAIRS AFTER BOMB DAMAGE A SPECIALITE 
_ FULL PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION 


LILUOQQUQQUQN00000HHHUTUUEEDUGUUOO OOOO QQ000000GH HOUT OAOUUUUUOUOUUGGONGDS PDUUUOUUQOUL SiGUOGUOUUUOOUQOQUQQUOQOQUUUUOOOOOOODOQQQOUOUUGQQUQQOQOQENUEUO i GUGUOOUUUUUVOOOGU4G0 GO OOUGUOQOUQQUOOOUAUUUUUUUUGOUOOOQQQQUGENHUOEEEUGUUOQUUUUUGNE4nAtaTUHONONNNNNNAN 


STULL MOCOLOCUUAUOCOUOLUMLACOLOUOUEUOULUA OREM EULA COLOCOMOMUOAAOALOLOLOOVEALAMATOVOVOALATATOEVEAEAATAVOOVOAEGLAOTOVOVEVONTOTOVEVTTNT VAT OTOOGT 


ie OTUVVUUTTPOOVUTUTTOOUUUUTOCUUUUUIQOOUUTTOUUULUOOOOUUIQOOCUUCTOOUOUUUTOOOVUUUOOUCUUONOUUU RU TATPCOUT OOOO UTCUUTTTTOUOTTTTOOUTTTNOOOTTUMOOOOTOOOTT TOUT 


=< 
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STEEL, BRONZE AND WOOD SHUTTERS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, &c., AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WILSON ROLLING SHUTTERS FITTED TO HOSPITAL SUNNING BALCONIES, ccs 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS, VENTILATING SHUTTERS, 
: : SHUTTERS FOR ALL PURPOSES. : 


THE WILSON ROLLING SHUTTER CO. (1914) LTD. 
Terprnoxe 66, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. sient 202% pospon. 


7o4. VICTORIA. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 


FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. 


We are in a position as regards PLANT and SKILLED WORKMEN to execute 
FOUNDATION WORK of any description IMMEDIATELY, both ECONOMICALLY 
and RAPIDLY. 

Send us particulars of your requirements and let us submit scheme and estimate. 

Our method of installing and driving SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one operation 
OBVIATES WEEKS OF DELAY IN COMMENCING and COMPLETING WORK. 


We invite Engineers, Architects and Contractors requiring Foundation Work carried 


out expeditiously to communicate with us. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet: 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 
A125, PALACE CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


10, COOK STREET, GLASGOW. 


Scottish Office 
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A Specimen of Work done in 


EMPI TONE. 


EMPIRE 


Contractors 
for 


Reinforced 
can be made 
Concrete 
to match any 


Natural Stone Construction, 


for Granolithic 
Architectural Paving, 
Dressings, . 

Tas Cae Mosaic and 
Staircases, pe ties 
‘ Terrazzo. 
Le. eae sec 

eo") CH 
Reinforced Footway 
Concrete Paving 
Fence-posts. Slabs. 


LE : ») ») i { : J L& 
Lo fee YR ® , 4 » 
Siew Nae 


ESTIMATES, DESIGNS, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. | 


PVMiPtiv eo lONt = COMPANY, LD. 


Ue McDOWELL. Managing Director), 


THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


AND 
WINCHESTER HOUSE, VICTORIA SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegrams: Telephones : 
“Empirstone, Estrand, London.” London—Gerrard $152. 


“Empirstone, Birmingham.” Birmingham—Central 7154. 
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THE LIFT AND HOIST re 


chr PRINCE STREET, DEPTFORD, 
LONDON. S.E. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS, 


HOISTS AND CRANES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
KEPT IN STOCK. 


The Ne, 2 Premier Sel*- 

Sustaining Dinner shite 

which raises a portion ot 2 

the dining room floor and Ls REVOLVING SHUTTERS 

disappears entirely out of SPIRAL STAIRS For Motor Garages, Warehous ses, Shop Fronts, 
sight when not in use, Kept in Stock. Sone aur Stations, Wharves, Banks, &c. 


OF THE MARVELLOUS WAY IN WHICH | 


rook TT 


WILL PROTECT WOODWORK FROM THE 
RAVAGES OF DRY ROT. 


ss # > | | A il Ail i 
R C TRACING CLOTHS TIA WAH Hii] Both were parts of the 
— MH a i Same fence, erected 
es it iT] Ni A 


Hie, HN Ita, | twenty-five years ago, 
(BRITISH =MADE) 1 hifi il AIHIF),| both have been subject 


ai WN to the same weather 

are specially prepared Re ayy Ne nit] conditions, but note the 
SHSM en IBINEMM IES difference between 

pepe KK NO CHALK SME <Q HRI SSazunt If them. No. 1 is sound. 
i WE WI Hit? No. 2 is rotten. No. 1 

MQ DES INSEE VESSQUALITiies | soos oom (1 UR amps was treated with Car- 


T.OF;S Od Tae Atl Pamtng eon ice HY | FBS iq bolineum. No. 2 
1] | HAAR was not. 


Small Sample Rolls on application. 


Carbolineum is the most 
effective wood preserver 


fil y \ 
: a : known, is economical in use, 
AL , & f O. Geta] bs weaere Oe peer and gives the wood a rich 
Se ge nut-brown appearance. 
== eit aI a eA 


Write now for free illustrated 
booklet. 


CHALFONT HOUSE, GUARANTEED MADE IN ENGLAND. 
GREAT PERE REMS t 


WESTMINSTER, 5S.W. C. A. PETERS, LTD., DERBY, 


and 116, Newgate Street, LONDON, E. Gz 
and 4, pease pare ee LIVERPOOL 
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SIEGWART FLOORS 


FOR 


SPEEDY ERECTION. 


Largely adopted for MINIMUM LABOUR. 


{MINIMUM DELAY. 
MUNITION BUILDINGS, BECAUSE) viINIMUM STEEL 
HOSPITALS, etc. 


REQUIRED. 


The above view shows the hollow concrete beams being placed in position ready for grouting together 
at a building in Birmingham. 


The Siegwart Beams are made at our Works, and arrive at the site 

in a matured condition. They have only to be placed in position, 

and grouted together, when floor is ready for use. Nocentering 
required and NO DELAY to other Contractors. 


Send for copy of Catalogue to: 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., LTD., 


231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone: 4094 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Nocentring, London.” 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


4 |i 

Ba 

a 

Pn) 

AH 

RET ett 
9 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
JOHNSON’S “LATTICE & KEEDON” SysTEmM. 


Specified by H.M. Government Departments, the Leading Railway Companies, etc., etc. 


2 


The 


“ KEEDON ” 


a 


“KEEDON” STIRRUP 
HOOP ; ; . 
see for Reinforcing 
for Column and Pile | 


Beams, Column 


Bases, &c. 


Reinforcement, 


View of one floor of new six-storey warehouse at Liverpool for the Liverpool 
Warehousing Co. Floor loaded within four weeks after concreting. 


Expert Advice, Designs and Tenders submitted free of charge upon receipt of particulars. 


Rd. JOHNSON, CLAPHAM G&G MORRIS, Ltd. 


| | LONDON; ; 
| Broad Street House, New Broad Street, E.C, REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


CLASGO Wi Baa SeVisecne a Lever Street, MANCHESTER 


JOHN TANNER & SON 


45, Horseferry Rd., Westminster, Craftsmen in 3, 3a, 4, 5, 7, Gill Street, 
cee PLASTER-WORK ee 
Phone 5340 Vic. — *Phone: Royal 1744. 


os ai) paw REINFORCED 


| i FIBROUS PLASTER 
| SsCodellers 

| MILD STEEL SKELETON 

| i BRACKETING 


(dispensing with wood). 


PETRIFIED FRENCH STUC 


FERROCON PLASTIC PATENT 
STONE 


(As Supplied to H.M. Government). 


=a. SUPA det eee cee 


We have been entrusted with the Modelling, 
Fibrous Plaster-work, and Decorations of 
some of the most prominent Public Buildings 
erected during the past and present centuries. 


ENTRANCE LOUNGE, LONDON OPERA HOUSE. Estimates and Samples of French Stuc and 
Bertie Crew, Eso, Architect, London. Imitation Stone on application. 
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WILLIAMS GAMON & (2 
KALEYARDS WORKS 
+ CHESTER + 


Extensive type 
Reflector 


i PE | Intensive type jam 
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SIMPLE? 
SCIENTIFIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING 
REFLECTORS 


jar ae 
ia) YECLUPERS 


WROT: METAL CASEMENTS 
OTEEL SASHES - -- LEADED 


AND STAINED GLASS Working Marne 
es a8 
Architectural Works. 68 
a aS 


Essrs. TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 
have prepared a _ booklet male ‘hie 
trating and describing their. valuable 
publications for Architects, Surveycrs, 
Engineers, and Contractors. 


wp 
_ Foor 


A {Copy of this Booklet will be sent 
post free by return on receipt of a 
post card, 


In response to the many requests 
received from time to time these pub- 
lishers have arranged a_ system of 
Extended Payments for most of their 
publications, and will be pleased to 
forward particulars to subscribers 
wishing to avail themselves of this 
arrangement. LONDON LEEDS 


P| airs arpa} 
SIMPLEX CONDUITS LTD., 


Garrison Lane, Birmingham. 


113- 117, han ing Cross ara 6, White Horse Street. 
aes ea = a MANCHESTER — LIVERPOOL 
16, Corporation Street, , Whitechapel. 
Address : GLASGOW— evGa NSE 
72a, Waterloo Street. 14, Heathfield Street, 
Pete etn TECHNICS I OURNA ES) ETDs BT ear Sirk AR trae Sire 
27-29. TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 61-65, Hish Bridge, i}, Crimon Place. 
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Architects and Builders plan- | 
os) «=©6 ning Electrical installations 
ry appoinmn Should acquaint themselves 


Ironfounders to 


wm 28" with the merits of GEEON | 
ELECTRIC COOKING & HEATING APPLIANCES. 


A touch of the Switch does it 


Carron Electric Appliances mark a decided advance in the application of 
electric energy and well maintain the century-and-a-half’s reputation enjoyed 
by Carron Company. ; | 
No. 222 Electric Fire illustrated is strong, portable, and well designed. It is fitted with the 
latest Carron heating elements and switches, giving two heat control. A guard and earthing 
terminals are provided. 

Cooker shown has been specially designed for use in Flats. It isan ideal small cooker, being 
simp'e in construction, well finished, and completely self-contained—only requires wiring 
to main. 


Drawings and Estimates of special Electric Cooking and Heating Appliances 


free on request. Profusely Illustrated and Descriptive List gratis. 


(ARRON CoMPAN Works: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


INCORPORATED ay Branch Works: Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


@OYAL CHARTER V7S 


Showrooms; LONpoN—(City) 15 Upper Thames Street, E.C.; (West End) 50 
Berners Street, W. LIvERPOOL—22-30 Redcross Street. BRristoL—6 Victoria 
Street. BIRMINGHAM—218, 220, 222 Corporation Street. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
13 Prudhoe Street. EDINBURGH—114 George Street. GLAsGow—125 Buchanan Street. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
—— of ARCHITECTURE — am 


Selected by 


MERVYN EE. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.RAB.A. 


encompass the resources of the photographer and the skill of the draughts- 

man. By these means a pictorial record is obtained, and at the same time 
there are ready to hand drawings which show the design in elevation, plan, and 
section, together with details of the enrichment and construction. 
It is precisely because ‘‘ THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR”’ series gives this 
| complete representation of some of the finest examples of architecture to be found 
| in the Kingdom that it has been so warmly received. The drawings, expressly 
| prepared for this publication, are themselves admirable examples of accurate, 
clear, and artistic draughtsmanship. 
| The plates are of very great variety, comprising illustrations of admirable 
| examples of chimney pieces, gates, panelling, doorways, ironwork, staircases, 
| windows, and a score of other features which the Architect can make practical 
| use of. Complete list of plates will be sent on application. 


Ve secure a complete representation of architecture, it is necessary to 


Five PORTFOLIOS. PricE ]15/. EACH NETT. Over 550 PLATES. 
CoMPLETE SET, £3/3/0 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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ROK and the WAR. 


A Afunition fin tory, 
200%ed on oul Beltast 
Latiuce Girder  Prin- 


Ciple covered wets ROK 


ROOFING 


HERE many people are employed, there is no better 
roofing than KOK, because it ensures an equable 
temperature—warm in winter and cool in summer—and 

because ROK makes condensation impossible—a very important 

factor where delicate machinery is installed. 


ROK is immune from the action of falling sparks, and will tend to smother 


chemical fumes—is weather-proof—far internal outbreaks. 
more durable than galvanised iron—and When you buy the BRITISH, 
much cheaper than siates or tiles. you buy the BEST—POK is the 


ROK is free from risks of fire from BKITISH roofing 
Send a postcurd for our illustrated Booklet “J,” 
which contains photos and full particulars. 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST, and Roach Rd. Wks., Old Ford, LUNDON, E. 


18,500 fires 
extinguished 


in ricks of all descriptions with an average loss of 
less than £60 (including water damage). This 
splendid record of the 


RINNELL 


AND FIRE ALARM 
proves that a Sprinkler installation, which gives 
protection against serious fires, is better than €] So efficient is the action of 
fire insurance. the ‘‘ GRINNELL” Sprinkler 


that all Insurance Companies 


‘ allow discounts from insurance 


| premiums of from 25% to 70% 
lather< Diatt by where the system is installed. 


MANCHESTER and LONDON. 
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Telegrams : ACTINIFORM, Ox, LONDON. Telephone: 3835 GERRARD, 


G. JACKSON & SONS, LTD. 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL RELIEF DECORATION IN FIBROUS PLASTER, 
CARTON PIERRE, DECORATED & CARVED WOODWORK, CAST LEADWORK 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


HAVE RECENTLY COMPLETED 


KING'S COLLEGE tor. WOMEN MAISON LYONS 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARM yo eee FIBROUS PLASTER CORNICES, 


CEILING ENRICHMENTS 


WOOD AND CARTON PIERRE 
> WALL DECORAH] O2ae 


MODELLED DECORATIVE 
FIBROUS PLASTER 
ENRICHMENT S :: 


WORKS NOW PROCEEDING INCLUDE 


CUNARD BUILDING 
Diev ER Polio 


EF: BLAKELEY Gos = 
Stephens 

. FOR 
Stains WOOD. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. Established 1881. 
OAK, MAHOGANY, EBONY, WALNUT, CEDAR, 
ROSEWOOD, WAINSCOT, & SATINWOOD. 
Specimens and Prospectus tree by post on applieation to 


H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate St., London, E.C. 


ISTEELWORK 


THE 


ASTON 


CONSTRUCTION C2 L® 


3 NOR Fy A [5 LINES] LON D ely N. 


Principals. Lattice. 
Girders. Stanchions 
Estimates Free. 


Tel: “Corrugated, 
Birkenhead.’ 

’Phone: 1568 

Drill Hall,Royal Garrison Artillery, Lancaster Birkenhead, 


| COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, | 


MIDLAND WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
} London Office: 16, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


LOCKS, LOCK FURNITURE, 
DOOR & WINDOW FITTINGS, 


in Brass, Bronze, etc. 


f EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEST QUALITY {| 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


MAKES CEMENT WATERPROOF. 


UNDERGROUND STRUCTURES such 
as cellars, stoke holes, garage pits, and man-holes, 
which are subject to the most violent floods, are 
made bone dry with Pudloed concrete floors and 
Pudloed cement renderings upon the walls. 


Many Basements have been treated—always successfully 
—where several previous attempts to cure have failed. 


The use of Cement occurs in the every-day life of all builders, so that 
loca! labour and local materials are used with a consequent saving of train 
fares, lodging expenses, and the delay which occurs when the usual specific 


treatments are adopted for this kind of work. 


Used by many Departments of the British Government. 
Ask for New Booklet (free). 


BRITISH—and apart from patriotism, the best ! 
Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ann’s Place, King’s Lynn. 


Ran. m 
: Ch, 
A { 


FLOODED CELLARS 
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Archibald D. & Sons, Ltd. 


Engineers and Contractors for all classes of 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


t.xample of Modern Factory Construction. 


SHELL AND MUNITION FACTORIES 


FROM STOCK MATERIALS, 


Up-to-date Designs prepared and submitted Free of Charge. 


Stocks of all British Standard Sections in JOISTS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
TRESS RIsatis rte: 


CARDIFF : 
EAST MOORS. 


Telephone; CARDIFF 2557. 
Telegrams: DAWNAY, CARD‘FF. 


LONDON : 
STEELWORKS ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 


Telephone : BATTERSEA 1094-5-6. 
Telegrams : DAWNAY, BATTSQUARE, LONDON. 
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SERVICE IS THE ONLY ADVERTISEMENT 
——MEN CAN READ IN THE DARK.—— 


A Kahn System Daylight Factory Building for Messrs. Arrol-Johnston, Ltd. 


¢ The KAHN SYSTEM was used in the above factory. 


q The KAHN SYSTEM is being used in two extensions of the above factory 
because the KAHN SYSTEM—which is nine-tenths expert service—once 
us2d, is always used. 


q The KAHN SYSTEM factory, which looks well at night letting light out, looks 


even better during the day, because it lets light in! 


q The KAHN SYSTEM is the method used in the factories of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd., Vickers, Ltd., The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 
Arrol-Johnston, Ltd., Albion Motor Car Co., Ltd., &c., &c. 


OUR STAFF OF SKILLED DESIGNERS IS AT THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS, AND ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD WE WILL 
SEND OUR BOOKLET ON * A MODEL DAYLIGHT FACTORY BUILDING.” 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 
52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Gill Ti EE RS SI | PARLIAMENT MANSIONS im [CONTRACTOR Sy) 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE B 


RAFT FOUNDATIONS We accept full responsibility both | LeROP AME CeD at Db NE ERI 


FACTORY BUILDINGS for the design and for the COLLIERY HEAD GEARS 
WAREHOUSES | execution of every contract we 
carry out. 


We submit designs and tenders COAL BUNKERS 
RETAINING WALLS _ for all prospective work free of BRIDGES 
WATER TANKS | charge. 


COAL WASHERIES 
GRAIN SILOES 


WHARVES AND JETTIES 
COOLING TOWERS | WE INVITE ENQUIRIES. SUBWAYS AND CULVERTS 


Patentees for LIND’S INTERLOCKING CONCRETE BLOCKS, 
the best system for tunnel linings and all kinds of archings. 
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STUART’S 
GRANOLITHIC 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Specialist’ Designers and 


Constructors in Ferro-Concrete 


a 


REINFORCED CONCRETE WORKS 
PAVINGS “ STAIRCASES 


ARCHITECTURAL 
STONE DRESSINGS 


CITY OFFICES : 


45, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


} 
} 
| 
WORKS: GLENGALL ROAD, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 


AND AT 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 


if 
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| TILES 


wil BRITISH MADE by BRITISH LABOUR. 


| : Weight per Square, 220 Ibs. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK GUARANTEED. 


| | Made by BRITISH URALITE CO. (1908) Ltd., 
Wi al 85, GRESHAM STREET, E.C. 


i 
| Telegrams : Telephone : 
{ 


“ Uranicos, London.” Works: HIGHAM, KENT (Covering 13 Acres). London Wall 3955. 
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EXPANDED METAL 


G. W. RLY. WAREHOUSE: BRENTFORD DOCK. Messrs. J. & B. LINES’ FACTORY : TOTTENHAM. ; 
Expanded Steel-Concrete Walling. Expanded Steel-Concrete Roofing. 2 
Mr, W. W. Grierson, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. Sir DoucLias Fox & PARTNERS, Engineers. 


For 


Plaster work in: 


WALLS, 

PARTITIONS, | 
CEILINGS, | 
STEELWORK- | 


ENCASING, 
Etc. | 


z = COLDSTREAM PARISH CHURCH. 
Expanded Metal Lathing and Plaster Ceilings. 
Mr. J. M. Dick Peppre, Edinburgh, Architect. 


= 


ew 


Messrs. TODD, BURNS’ PREMISES : DUBLIN. 
Expanded Steel-Concrete Flooring, Roofing, etc, 
The Late W. M. MitcHELt, Pres. R.I.A.I., Architect. 


MELCOMBE COURT, LONDON. 
Expanded Steel-Bar-Concrete Linte!s 
A. T. CoucHer, Surveyor, London. 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Works : STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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EXPOSITION DE LA CITE RECONSTITUEE, 
PARIS. 


MAW A UGUsS io fc: 


§ 
HIGHEST AWARD 


(Silver Medal ) 


GRANTED TO 


WINGET LIMITED, 


‘WINGET’ 


CONCRETE BLOCK AND 
SLAB MAKING MACHINE. 


§ 


25, Victoria Street, 31, Rue de Mogador, 
CLOWN(DOINS SSW. PARIS. 


Telephone— Victoria 8334. Telegrams— 


Telegrams—‘t Wingetism, Vic., London.” Sa ITMSCU ALISe = 


Established 1908—British then, and ever since. 
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CLASSES OF BUSINESS , TRANSACTED. 


“ ALL-IN ” 
3lass, Indemnity, Licence, Loss of Profits, Motor 


; 


House-owers 


and 


) 


House-/iolders 


Marine, Fire, 


Risl 


ccident, Burglary. 
Accident, Burglary 


Policies, Fidelity Guarantee, Plate 


Cars, 


Risks, Driving kK 


(General 


ability), 


s, Property Owners 
-s’ Liability, Disease and Sickness, Con- 


Public Liability 


Securities in Transit, Sprinkler Leakage, E 


tins 


mployer 
S3ombardment. 


Application for Agencies invited. 
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THE JOURNAL “WANTED” ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


AS Clerk of Works or General Foreman. Trade, 
carpenter and joiner. Used to Government work— 
huts, munition buildings, and hospitals. Town or 
country.—B., 5, Stracey Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


BRICKWORK Wanted by rod or job; pointing, old 
or new; good references if required._A, Odden, 13, 
Carlyle-road, South Ealing. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted by the rod or 
lump, New or old pointing. Or as Working Fore- 
man. Town or country. Good references.—Address, 
M., 38, Clifton Gardens, High Road, Chiswick, W. 


CARPENTER’S Work wanted. Labour only. Just 
completed Government contract. Good references.— 
A., 39, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


CLERK of Works (above military age) desires en- 
gagement; twenty-five years’ first-class experience; 
excellent testimonials and references London and 
country architects.—W. P., Oaklea, Priest-lane, Shen- 
field, Essex. 930 


EVENING Employment required by West End 
builder and decorator’s Clerk; 80, well up in ledgers, 
P.C. accounts, time-sheets, invoices, etc; disengaged 
from six o’clock.—Write X., 44, Stonehill-road, Gun- 
nersbury, W. 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; new or 
alterations, or hutments; town or country; first- 
class references from past and present employers ; 
trade, carpenter; age 43; abstainer.—H., 73, Mon- 
tague-road, Leytonstone, E. 


PAPERHANGING (any description) wanted (piece- 
work); high reliefs; anaglyptas leathers, soirettes, 
embossed papers, Tekko, Emdeca, canvas, and all 
latest productions; panelling and_ special designs ; 
town or country.—Logan, 185, Loughborough-road, 
Brixton, S.W. 


PLUMBER (Registered) wants work by price or 
schedule; good references.—Plumber, 47, Bramah- 
road, Brixton, S.W. 


STUDENT R.1.B.A. (26), eight years’ London ex- 
perience, requires situation. Invalided out of Army. 
Contract and detail drawings, specifications, measur- 
ing, plotting, ete. Good draughtsman and colourist. 
Excellent references. Salary 45s. 934 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of 
Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Experienced Foremen 
and Clerks of Works can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham 
toad, 8.W. Competent foreman and clerks of works 
are invited to join this Association. 


WAR-TIME Assistance (temporary or occasional) 
offered by advertiser. Wide experience, Building 
accounts, measuring, schedule work, estimating, 
supervision, etc.—Field, 29, Harvard Mansions. 
Clapham Junction, 


WORKING Foreman Painter seeks re-engagement. 
or would take piece-work. Large or small quantities, 
—H. H., 42, Brunner Road, Walthamstow. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


STREET URBAN’ DISTRICT COUNCIL 
invite APPLICATIONS for the joint post of 
ENGINEER, SURVEYOR, and INSPECTOR. 

Applicants must be fully qualified as a water 
engineer, surveyor, sanitary and meat and foods 
inspector, and must be over military age or per- 
manently unfit for military service. 

The appointment will only be temporary during 
the absence of the present Surveyor on military 
service, and the salary will be at the rate of £175 
per annum. 

Applications, stating age, examination qualifica- 
tions and experience, with copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be sent to me not later than 
JANUARY 6, 1917. 

S. THOMPSON CLOTHIER, 
Clerk to the Council. 


Council Offices, Street. 


Miscellaneous, 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub. 
jects ; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK, 

(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation), and 
Architectural Metal Work, supplied free of charge 
of STRODE AND CO., LTD., 48, Osnaburgh Street, 

London, N.W., and 18, Easy Row, Birmingham, 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


Contract Open, 
9d. per line. 


MIDHURST RURAL DISTRICT COUNGIL. 
MACADAM. 

The above Council invite TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY of BROKEN GRANITE to the various 
stations in their District. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders to be 
JANUARY 21, 1917. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

(Signed) ARTHUR G. GIRBS, 
Surveyor to the Council. 
Dated December 18, 1916. 
The Council Offices, Midhurst. 


delivered on or before 


Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special personal system of preparations by cor- 
respondence or private tuition, Bond and Batley 
(A. G. Bond, B.A. Oxon, A.R.I.B.A.), 96, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Tel. 7036 Victoria. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION 
In Class, by Correspondence, or in Office 
for the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL INST. OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
On a complete, practical, and; highly Successful 
Method by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
Architect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, Leeds. 
(Tel. 192.) 

Note.—Before deciding upon any system of tuition, 
an intending candidate is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Neill (who, in addition to many other 
qualifications, is a Medallist, Honoursman, Prize 
man, and Head of the Department of Building at 
the Leeds Technical School). 

The 3, and the 15, months’ §.I. Courses commence 
in January, Past successes inc)ude:—The Penfold 
Silver Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and the 
Irish Special Prize. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


To BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, and OTHERS. 

By Order of the Trustee. Re A. MEIER AND SON, 
AUTOMOBILE CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 
LADBROKE ROAD, REDHILL, SURREY. 

Situated within two minutes’ walk of Redhill Station, 

L.B. and S.C. Ry. 

PLANT and MACHINERY, STOCK and UTENSILS 
OF TRADE, comprising LARGE STOCK OF 
TIMBER, including English and Japanese Ash, 
Mahogany, Spruce, Oak, and other woods; several 
finished and unfinished MOTOR BODIES, WINGS, 
HOODS, ete. Also Brass, Aluminium, Steel and Iron 
Bars, Band Saw, Planing, Drilling, Tyre Bending 
Machines, Lathes, Spindle, Dynamo, Engine Shaft- 
ing, Belting, etc.; loose Tools, Office Furniture, etc., 
and other items connected with the business of 
Automobile Carriage Builders. 

LEOPOLD FARMER AND SONS will SELL the 

above by AUCTION in lots on the PREMISES at an 

EARLY DATE. 

Catalogues obtained of G. E. Corfield, Esq., F.I.A. 
(of Messrs. Corfield and Cripwell, Chartered Accoun- 
tants), Balfour House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; 
and the Auctioneers and Factory Specialists, 46, 
Gresham Street, E. C., and Kilburn, N.W. 


For Sale. 


CRANE.—FExcellent 2-ton Steam Crane, by Coles, all 
motions, 4 ft. 81 in. gauge, 3-yard Hones Grab, com- 
plete with Rails, Sleepers, etc. Can be seen at work 


at Hampton Court by appointment. Delivery 
January 1, 1917—The Standard Steel Co., Ltd., 


Waddon Marsh-lane, Croydon. 


2 IRONITE 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


aa 


Vater G. 


For full particulars please apply to— 


The IRONITE C0., Ltd. 


Patent WATERPROOFING and FLOORING PROCESSES 


British Manufacture. 
SS 


Managers: S. THORNELY MOTT & VINES, Ltd. 


11, OLD QUEEN ST., WESTMINSTER, 


LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “THOoRMotTVIN, Vic., Lonpon.” 


Telephone: 5618 Vicroria, 


| 

ORDERS 

THROUGH 
MERCHANTS. 


SANITARY SEATS. sxsnp 


EAST BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Lochee Cabinet, Factory, 


DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


4 


SS 
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JOHN BRYDEN [acta | LONDON PLATE CLASS 


LTD. 


CHE INSURANCE COY. 
& SONS Master Builders’ Handbook BANK BUILDINGS, PRINCE’S ST., E.C. 


i | FT 1917. AMPLE SECURITY. 

; ; MODERATE RATES. 
Issued by the London Master Builders ut Pach TE RLC mL ENTS. 
L 


Association, 


Ten per cent. of the premiums returned every sixth 


7 iS . 
Be F Electric and A Compendium of Practical year in cas2s te no claim has arisen. 
rie RAE LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Hand Power. Information. 
Invaluable to all interestedin 
Passenger the Building Industry, either 
professiona.ly or practically. 
and Goods. An Office Guide or pocket 
H companion to the busy man 
Revolving —a copious Index affording 
Shutters an instant clue to every item 
(in Wood or Steel). in the book. 
Priced Gatalogue 
: on Application. NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH COVERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. Price 1/- nett. Post free 1/4. 
LONDON : 15, Glendower Place, S.W. To be obtained from the Publishers, 
GLASGOW: 63, West Regent Street. 27-29, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, $.W. as ms 
DUNDEE: 32, Bell Street. MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 


highest quality, London 


A 48-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE |@ PORTLAND 
of Publications for Architects, Surveyors, Engineers Om ~ CEMENT. 


j rs . ‘LIOW’ WORKS, GRAYS, @KS, GRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855S. 
Contractors Ww > $6) - ece pf ae cso ters 
Contractors will be sent Free on receipt of a post-car d. Amico sae Tone Wee 


cefreo eo er eo eo ere eo eo eo oe 35,GREAT STHELENS.E.C. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Lrp., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westninster. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
FRESH FACTS “* Hopton-Wood, Wirksworih,” No. 9 Wirksworth. 


ABOUT 


SOME FAMOUS BUILDINGS The HOPTON-WOOD 
By A. W. CLAPHAM, F.S.A., and W. H. GODFREY, F.S.A. STONE FIRMS, Ltd., 


ot OM = [AmouS Head. Office and Works: 
BUILDINGS & WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 


THEIR During the last 150 years our Hopton-Wood Stone has been 
STORY extensively used for Architectural and Monumental purposes, 
If HAS NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO DETERIORATE 


Estimates and Samples supplied /ree. 


TERRA 


= 7 
| . : . 
but, RWS S| 
gi tad Sho 
nee a | -y 
"ERMA | = A WClaphem FSA 


AWwn Goafiey Grey, 
Buff, 
‘Practically every chapter adds some fresh fact to Salmon Buff, 
previous knowledge, or reproduces some hitherto un- Tawny, 
known or neglected place. ... All are written with aed 
exceptional knowledge and ability.”—The Antiquary. VERY BEST QUALITY. 
llustrated by 108 Photographs and many Original Plans. JABEZ THOMPSON & SONS, Ltd., Northwich. 


PRICE 5,- nett. 5/4 Post Free Inland. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS LIMITED, CO . A 


27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Rolled Sheet Glass. 


A new semi-transparent glass introduced as a satis- 


factory substitute for Sheet Glass for many purposes. 


Uhe “tollowinge are the amare poi tee 


ROWE LE Deis Hi Eee (Galler 


as compared with ordinary 21 ounce Sheet Glass :— 


(1) Transmits 6 per cent. more light. 
(2) Slightly thicker and stronger. 


(3) Considerably cheaper under present 
conditions. 


(4) Obtainable in much larger sizes. 


Preferable to Sheet Glass for Factories, 
Lamp Panes, and all kinds of Horticultural 
Work. 


Samples and other Particulars on application, or 


procurable through the usual trade channels. 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 
Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 


Branch Works: 


GLASGOW. 


@READY SHORTLY. 


The Architect’s 
Library of Plates. 


A SERIES OF VALUABLE: PORTFOLIOS. 


hand, for reference, illustrations of 
Rechitestuval Subjects which are of 
direct value to him in his everyday work, and 
to meet this need THe ARCHITECTS AND 
Buiipers’ Journat have for a long time included 


, 17 THE 5 Sear architect needs to have at 


‘in each issue a series of large plates selected 


with special care. © So successful have these 
plates proved, that it has been decided to re- 
publish them in portfolio form, each porttolio 
comprising about 50 plates, complete with 
index, so that immediate reference to any par- 
ticular example may be made with facility. 


The following fifteen series are being prepared, 
and further portfolios will be issued from time 
to time :— 


SERIES | (48 plates). 
French Empire Furniture. Vases. Neo-Grec Detail. 
Roman Ornament. Restorations of Ancient Buildings. 


Series II (43 plates). 4 
Tablets and Inscriptions. French Monuments. 


Series I11(54 plates). 
Designs-by Daniel Marot. Designs by Krafft. Cotting- 
ham’s Designs for Ironwork. 


SERIES IV (38 plates). 
Modern Shop Fronts.. The Old Town Hall, Manchester. 
Georgian Jnterior Decoration. 

SERIES V (50 plates). 
Nineteenth Century French Architecture. Nineteenth 
Century English Architecture. Palais de Justice, 
Brussels. Palace Interiors. Florentine Palaces. : 

Series VI (16 plates, with explanatory letterpress). 
Practical Chart of Town-planning. Schemes under the 
ACE: 3 

SeRiES VII (50 plates). 
Small Houses of the Georgian Period—I. 


Series VIII (50 plates). 
Current Architecture—I. 


SERIES IX (50 plates). 

Current Architecture - I. (continued). 
Series X (50 plates). 

Current Architecture—II. 
Serres XI (50 plates). 

Modern Domestic Architecture—I. 
SERIES NII. (50 plates). 

Monumental Architecture. 
SERIES XIII (50 plates). ty 

Architects’ Working Drawings. 
SERIES XIV (50 plates). 

Modern American Architecture. 


SERIES: XV (50 plates). 
Details of Craftsmanship. 


FIFTEEN PORTFOLIOS. Price 5/#each me/7. OVER 700 PLATES. 
Postage 6d.-extra. 


Full particulars of the contents of the above 
portfolios willbe sent free on application. 


“TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 


27-29, Tothill Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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TECHNICAL JOURNALS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 
5 Vols. Over 550 Plates. 15s. each nett. Special 
Price for Complete Set, £3 3 -0 nett. 


Practical Notes 
for Architectural. Draughtsmen. 


A Portfolio of Large Plates. Price 15s, nett. 


Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 
A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Price 15s. nett. 


Recent English Domestic Architecture. 
3 Vols.-. Price 7s. 6d: each nett. Each volume contains 
over 200 pages. 


Garden City Houses and Domestic Interior 
Details. 


112 pages. Price 2s, 6d. nett. 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Over 200 pages. Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


Chronological History of British Architecture. 
Price 10s. nett. _Profusely Iflustrated. 


Some Famous Buildings and their Story. 
By “A... W.- CLAPHAM, F-.S.A., and= W. H. GODFREY. 
Price 5s. nett. 
Etchings by Piranesi. 
2 Vols..- 50 Selected Plates.in each Vol. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, nett. 


Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 


Vol. Il. Price 5s. nett. Vol. TIL.~ Price 2s. 6d. neti 
The Town of Louvain and Reims Cathedral. 


Before and After Destruction. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


Whe’s Who in eR CES 


Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


The Architectural Review. 
Monthly. ~— Price Is. nett. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 
Weekly (Wednesday). Price +d. 
Specification for Architects, Engineers,’ and 
Contractors. 


Over 500 pages. Issued Annually. Price 3s. 6d, nett. 
The Rebuilding of Belgium. 
Price 1s. nett. ~ 
French-English Glossary of Architectural mae | 


Building Trade Terms. 
Price 1s. nett. 


AN ‘ILLUSTR ATED CAT ALOGUE OF 
ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


Will be sent Post Free on receipt of this form. 


To TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LtD., 
27-29, TorHuILy St., WESTMINSTER. 


Please send me Post Free your Illustrated Catalogue, tne 
particulars of the above publications 
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q@, If you have a boundary wall to oxaue investigate the ¥ \ 
advantages of HY-RIB. oe | Ba Gee ig MN 


¢, Matured Reinforced Posts. are erected at 10' Q" centres oe | 
and Panels filled with ‘HY-RIB whieh is then pieeke teas i, a ee 
to a thickness of ales 


qa Reinforced Conerete Wall of first-elass appearance is eee 
‘thus seeured without use of any timber centering. 


@, No foundations are required between posts, and the speod 


of erection is reduced to a minimum, 


q@ In most localities the cost of this wall is considerably 
less than that of a wall in briek. | | 


an 


THE TRUSSED GONORETE STEEL 60., LYD., 
52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“POILITE” and “DECOLITE” 


‘CEMENT ROOFING “TILES. 


r ASBESTOS-“ a | 
P LI 99 , - | 
_POILITE’ SHEETS, ~. e, 


BUILDING 


Mg 
ae 
<A SE 


ee 


Over 130,000,000 Square Feet have been supplied to the British Government 
for Army Hutments, Hospitals, Munition Factories, &c. 


This bears out in a remarkable manner the favourable opinions expressed regarding ‘“ POILITE” at the. last. 
Annual Meeting of the Architectural Association. 


al 7 z 
SAL A hla h OR AR 


“DECOLITE” ‘COMPOSITION FLOORING : 


Gold Medal Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. - 
MANUFACTURED. AND LAID: EXCLUSIVELY BY BRITISH LABOUR FOR S 


HYGIENIC, Tough and Hard Wearing. ~.-WARM and Elastic to the Tread. Fire-Resisting.- Vermin Proof. sree Proot a 


For New Buildings, also for Overlaying existing Wooden, Stone, Cement, etc. Floors, Quickly Laid. 
MOSAIC AND TERRAZZO fila 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS | Co, Ltd, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


i Printed for the Proprietors of “(THE ARCHITECTS’ ,AND ‘BUILDERS’ JouRNAL,” of “THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW,” and _ 
“ SPECIFICATION,” 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., by 'THE ARGUS PRINTING Co., Ltp., Temple Avenue and eR stress, hr London, : 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: at Home, Ios, 10d.; Canada, 13s.; ‘Elsewhere Abroad, 19s. Gd. . ‘ 


Agents—Australia Messrs. G. O. Ropertson & Co. and Messrs. Gorpon & Gotcu. India: pee: WSEAS A & Co., 
Pie Gorvon & GercH, Canada: Tue Toronto News Co., Ltd.. THe Monrreat News. Co,, . U.S.A,;, Tre Intern. 
cae Street, New York. South Africa: Cerrar’ pe AGENCY. ta. 
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